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INOKTH  of  that  islet  in  the  ninrsliy  Nile  whirh  leapt  into 
jrelebrity  in  the  autunui  of  1898  as  Fashoda,  the  Egj-ptian 
J^uJuu  bi  a  coimtry  of  deseH,  more  or  lees,  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  White  Nile,  and  far  away  to  the 
I  fiawt,  where  the  influence  of  the  AbysHinian  hij^litandi^  is 
[Mt,  or  where  the  many  affluents  of  tho  Blue  Nile  create 
Ithe  fertility  of  Sennaar.  At  Fadiodn,  indeed,  the  Eg^'ptiau 
I  Sudan  formerly-  ended.      The   term    Belad-es-Sudav\,  or 
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Country  of  the  Blacks,  was  restricted  to  the  liindis  lyiH| 
between  the  Atbara  River*  the  White  Nile,  and  the  Sobat.| 
Much  of  this  country  has  now  ceased  to  be  the  Land  ol 
the  Blflcks.  as  Arabs  and  mixed  races  of  Arabs  and  N 
groids  have  pushed  back  the  black  Negroes  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  south  of  Kharturo.     At  this  distAUi 
travelling  up  the  White  Nile,  the  traveller  first  encountei 
the  negro  Shiluk  tribe  in  the  still  arid  country  lying  Uii 
the  west  and  east  of  the  great  river.     To  the  south 
Ftvshoda  one  enters  the  Africa  of  marsh  and  forest,  t 
Africa  of  deadly  fevers  and   of  great   fertility,  and 
ttguaily  dense  negro    population — dense,  that   is    to    saj" 
where  it  has  not  been  lotally  reduced  by  slave  raids 
tribal  wars. 

Fashoda  probably  mark.-*  more  or  less  the  northern  limit 
of  what  was  once  a  vai?t  lake,  into  w^hich  poured  innumer- 
able affluents  of  the  Nile  from  the  mountainous  couo' 
south    of  Abyssinia^  from    the  great  Nyanza  lakest 
from  the  liilly  rainy  countries  to  the  north-east  of 
Congo  watershed.   This  lake  was  eventually  drained  away 
by  the  White  Nile»  which  carried  its  waters  through 
ever-deepening  channel  past  the  Sahara  Desert  into  Egypi 
and  the  Mediterranean.     As  the  lake  slowly  disappear) 
its  shallow  bed  became  channelled  by  the  stronger  fl 
into  more  or  less  definite  river  courses — those  of  the  Soba' 
Baro  the  Bahr-iiz-Zaraf,  the  Bahr-al-Jaba!  (or  main  White' 
Nile),  the  Rol  or  Nan,  the  Roa,  the  Tonj,  the  Bahr-al- 
Hamr,  the  Bahr-al-Arab,  and  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal— which' 
gathers  up  most  of  the  last^-named  streams  and  carrii 
their  waters  into  Lake  No  (one  of  the  spaces  of  open  wato: 
I'eniaining  as  relics  of  the  former  island  sea),  and  tlieuc 
into  the  nutin  stream  of  the  Nile.     In  addition  to  thesi 
numerous  river  courses  which  furrow  the  muddy  botto: 
of  this  ^incient  shallow  sea,  many  marshes — some  in  inde 
pendent  stagnation^  others  arising  from  the  demoralis 
oimledsness  of  sluggish  rivers — add  to  the  traveller's  con 
viction  that  he  is  traversing  a  district  that  not  many  thou- 
sand years  ago  was  a  shallow  sheet  of  fresh  water  much 
vaster  than   the  Victoria    Nyauza,  but   not  imlike  it  in 
character  and  history/ 

"  AlUwHieh  oar  knowledge  of  tJie  Victoria  NyuiBi  b  «tUl  incoToplel 
cuMtsfr  hMg  bt-c-D  ItMUned  about  ita  ctuuncterffttica  to  induce  u»  to  belWir« 
lla<  ii  t»  M  x/ii^t  tft  n-»ter  ol  no  gr««a  dcpUi  ^AA  tKUtmufi  »t  iniwt)* 
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As  toDg  a«  the  Nile  traveller  journeys  over  the  bed  of 
[thL?  ancient  sea  he  traverses  a  country  covered  ucifonnly 
aliuvial  deposits  of  rich  black  soil,  of  Nile  iiii!d>  in  fact, 
itfaont  ft  sigti  of  a  roek  or  fitone,  and  with  no  hillock 
rorthy  of  mention  other  than  iint-hills.  The  innumerable 
Bnts  of  the  Nile,  which  become  united  into  one  stream 
le  |iinction  of  the  Sobat,  wind  with  auch  sluggishness 
across  the  old  lake  bed  that  they  seem  to  be  Ui  a  condition 
of  etagtiAncy,  with  little  appreciable  current  ;•  and  this  in 
^many  phues  seiiously  interferes  with  their  navigability, 
for  the  want  of  current  encourages  the  most  extravagant 
til   of  water-weeds  and  of  aquatic  grasses,  of  low 

cotyledonous    plants,    of    *  Love-lies-a-bleeding/    of 

tPntiphars*  and  of  other  plants  highlj'^  respectable  in  their 
land  affinities,  which  to  their  owti  diBgrace  have  taken  to 
a  low  swamp  life.     These  masses  of  floating  vegetation 
bcvome  an  obstruction  in  thu  following  manner.     A  legu- 
minous tree  or  shrub,  known  locally  as  ambash  or  am- 
llwUh.t  with  swollen,  fibrous,  arm-like  branches  and  stems 
]  Irtdficieiitly  thick  and  tough  to  be  made  into  canoes  or 
J  afU),  ^rows  in  the  still  water  in  clumps  which  become 
[the  Huclri  of  islets.     Other  floating  islands  are  formed  by 
fTanriu.s   species  of  grass,  and    by  the  beautiful  papyrus 
nufh.     The  wind  and  the  faint  current  drift  these  to- 
lljether.      They   become    entangled,    and   their   interstices 
I  are  filled  up  with  thick  masses  of  Covferviv  and  of  duck- 
Iweed,   together  with   the  well-known   Piatia  stratiotes;^ 


iiUy  destined  In  couTBe  of  AgeR  to  drain  ItseU  oflT  throagh  the  NElr, 
erentoallf  become  a  shallow,  dcprcssod  jilftin,  throuffh  which  luiiny 
■fflnenta  'n'lll  iiliigKliihLy  circulate;.  I^ku^  Victoria  I  »tand£  in  Htrikin;; 
cua  to  TiuigiuijrUcft,  which  ia  au  inlaad  sea  of  .great  a.^c.  gcxtlogicaljy 
*  wpaglrlnc  ■  bca  which  wasi  ouce  cooneuted  witii  th^  Rcil,Seu  Ihroii^  a  \ow^ 
•ad  lortuoas  ch&nhel  aotwH  Xontti-Eaut,  Africa,  a  chanDC-l  oiTeTiiiji;'  on  a 
jrwnml  rel!«f  tOBp  diatlnct  indLcationH  ol  the  mountain  cWSi!^  hot^vtin^  iU 
fatawr  COOrHV,  thoQt$fa  [t  bfui  been  brplccn  up  in  many  plaCoK  bj  tranAvertio 
vpluaTAla  Kod  volcanUr  mavemenU.  Tbi^a  channel  Is  dciin^ibed  by  JUr. 
Grvflorr  in  hi»  *  Great  RWt  VaUty,* 

•  Dr  Schwcinfarth  computes  that  between  Meahm-fr-Refc,  In  the  Babr- 
al'duuftl  dlitrfct.  uid  Kharitim  there  ia  only  a  fall  oC  100  feet  in  tbe  Kile 
tamL 

t  The  scientific  nAme  of  ambat'Sh  \h  Hermbtiera  Elajthrovyiun. 
%  ^Rilii  pistiA  &H  found  tm  atdgiuuit  water  in.  Africa,  oa  in  ludia.    It  {s,  a, 
water  plant  dUtantly  related  to  the  arnms  and  the  Lemnaceie,    In  growth 
1  AppMtnince  it  ib  exactly  like  a  yonng  lettuce  ;  but  its  beeutKu!  emerald 
id  <iuswd  over  wJUli  u  faint  bluiab  btootn,  which  preBcnU  a  \0ve\3 
•  wAeB  grovrlag  In  hu^e  aati  unilona  maBStiS, 
B  2 
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which  by  decay  form  a  pulp-like  cement,  becor 
tinio  Almost  ii  vegftablo  soil.  When  the  level  of  tl 
^veod  jsinks  duriuj;;  the  winter  sea-son,  and  the  current  in 
the  river  ch&uneU  consequently  becomes  more  discernible, 
this  tough  tiingle  of  water  vegetation  is  reft  here  and 
thoro  by  the  stream*  and  w4th  the  sunuuer  floods,  the 
initoncfl  of  vegetnttou  are  driven  together,  and  are  ^herded* 
by  tlie  wind,  leaving  open  channels  more  or  leas  free  for  ^ 
uavi^tiou.  Nevei-thelessL,  &a  h  well  known,  this  dense  ■ 
growth  of  water  vegetation — which  13  locally  knoT\-n  as 
the  ardd^  siadd,  or  stuid  *— fornix  at  tinier  such  a  complete 
Imrrier  to  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  its  tribu- ! 
tjtrioH  that  it  ha«  fn^^ueutly  cut  o£E  all  communication  j 
betwoeu  ih4>  di^trict^  above  Fashoda  and  those  l>*ixig  toj 
tho  south  of  the  junction  of  the  Sohat  and  the  Bahr<a]-| 
GhauBal.  tn  18*0-71  Sir  Samuel  Bakers  expedition  waal 
May^  for  months^  by  this  vegetable  bArrier,  tuid,  beingl 
SmprisiocMd  ia  it,  w»^  \^r\~  nearly  starved  to  death-  In] 
1873,  howev«r.  by  the  orders  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  th^LJ 
QovemoT'OQDflrml  of  the  Sudan,  determined  effbrta  w^rej 
nuide  to  cut  diannels  through  the  acuid^  with  the  result 
ihat^  for  some  time  to  rome^  navigation  along  the  niaii|| 
channel  of  the  Vpp^r  Xil«  was  compansttvcly  ummpeded«| 
S«faMq««ttt  ndilflktvlkoA  <Ma  the  part  of  Govemment 
oAdiHwri  tlNM  th»  catastrophe  of  the  Uahdfs  revolt 
fttHofwaA  bif  fillaufc  y«an  of  anarchy,  eansed  the  madd  oncoj 
man  to  haroaw  maSk  m  taerioaa  oh^ade  to  the  navigatiati 
of  the  BMkUk  N3e  a^  to  haT«  prweated  till  recently  di 
vafetr  rKiMiMWMiiiatiria  hKiiui  the  uwUyiag  posts  of  the] 
Hpi»>i  inmaOUnafta  aat  the  aew^  wntahBFtiffiil  stations] 
of  the  IE)m***B  GofvenaaeiK  in  the  ^sdaa.     In  April 

IpaaiMaii  vanw  Jlalor  nalov*  tstA  the  liw  is  now  1 
hH«v<e«i  the  ftvntier  of  Cgaada  aad 

Ho«-  «MKh  of  the  cuttBtiy 
hwMwhetMKJIiMBHrtiqf  theXiiefe 
stJM  Mass  lsa<ik  aal  twum  Sk.  far  ii 
aha  Wats  ta^l 
IW  toWMiWj,  far  a»d  w^fcw 
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i4  how  much 
of  the  river  j 
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difference  on  marshy  soil  or  in  sandy  desert.  Ttie  ncacias 
growing:  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fashodu  are,  aeeording 
to  Schweinfurth,  especially  worthy  of  interest.  They  ex- 
tend over  an  area  of  one  hundred  miles  square  on  the  right 
bulk  of  the  WhHo  Nile,  and  belong  chiefly  to  tho  Acacia 
fittula  species.  This  latter  yields  a  valuable  giun,  and  ia 
forthpr  remarkable  for  ita  extraordinary  thorns,  Avhich 
are  several  inches  long,  and  of  an  ivory  white.  The  bulb 
of  the  thorn  at  its  origin  ia  burrowed  into  by  the  j^rub  of 
an  in»ect>  which  in  some  unknown  manner  eauaes  the  bulb 
to  expand  like  a  gall  into  a  globular  bladder  measuring 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Aft^?r  the  grub  has  passed 
into  the  perfect  beetle  it  leaves  its  home  at  the  base  of  the 
thorn  by  &  amall  hole,  and  thereafter  the  thorn's  bladder 
becomes  when  played  on  by  the  wind  a  natural  ftute.* 
An  acaeia  T^hofle  thorns  have  all  been  drilled  by  thiH  grub 
whistles  with  a  plaintive  melody  in  the  breeze,  and  booms 
a  dirge  under  the  strong  gales  of  the  Sudan  winter.  At 
lh»t  season  of  the  year  these  acacia  forests,  with  their 
boughs  bftre  of  loaves  and  white  as  chalk,  their  empty 
[pods  eluiftering  about  the  branches  like  flakes  of  snow, 
Mid  their  thousands  of  thorn-fluteft  wailing  and  w^hiraper- 
ing  jind  whistling,  seem  like  the  growth  created  by  an 
rachanter  to  guard  the  approaches  to  his  lair — o.  forest 
built  up  from  the  bones  of  his  victims.  Further  south  the 
Acacia  renigera  grows  to  a  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  haa 
often  the  appearance  in  growth  of  a  pale  green  cedar.  The 
trunk  and  branches,  even  when  bare,  tend  to  bo  of  a  pure 
p^e  green  instead  of  white,  so  that  this  tree  is  an  agree- 
able object  to  the  eyo^  besides  having  smaller  thoras  and 
more  abundant  foliage  than  the  ferocious- looking  Acacia 
Jistuia.  In  the  summer  time  its  innumerable  flowerets — 
&U  t;tamenj4  and  no  petals,  like  little  balls  of  golden  flosa 
mlk— give  forth  a  perfume  of  the  most  delightful  and 
honeyed  fragrance. 

The  Papyrus  rush  is  the  harbinger  of  Negi*oland.  At 
present  time  it  is  not  found  further  north  than  lati- 
de  9°  30*,  though  either  the  present  species  must  have 
once  extended  it*?  growth  down  the  Nile  valley  to  the 
Delta  (to  have  become  such  a  prominent  object  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians),  or  the  papyrus  of  which  Kgypt 
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snaAo  bo  much  nee  was  a  different  species,  akin  to  that  of  I 
SicUy  and  Syria,  and  now  extinct  in  Lower  Egypt.     In  the 
marshes  of  the  Nile  above  the  Sobat  junction  the  papyrus 
attains  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet,*  and  forms  veritable] 
jungles.     The  southernmost  range  of  this  magnificent  rush! 
in  in  all  probability  the  bankn  of  the  Zambezi  and  Kunenej 
rivers.     The  true  African   papyrus   is  one   of  the   most| 
beautiful   objects   in    the    vegetable   w^orld.     Its   smooth, 
round,  tubular  stem  and  it«:  crown  of  silky  filaments  are  j 
alike  of  the  purest  apple  green*  with  here  and  there  aj 
bhiish   or  an  emerald  iridescence.     When  the  rush-he-adJ 
flowers,  a  ring  of  dull  gold  infloresence  makes  its  appear-* 
ance  in  the  middle  of  the  half -globe  of  filaments,  filaments 
aa  fine  and  glossy  as  threads  of  green  silk.     Unlike  theJ 
awful  reeds  of  Central  Africa,  with  their  spear-shaped  and! 
pointed  leaves  which  stab  the  intruder  who  pushes  pastl 
them,  the  gentle  papyrus  has  no  weapons  of  offence,  and 
it«  stem  of  useful  white  pith  could  he  severed  by  «,  chiKi 
with  a  penknife. 

This  water  world  is  inhabited  mainly  by  hippopoUi- 
niuseyjCrocodiles,  water-antelopes,  and  innumerable  w^ater 
blrdt*,  amongst  which  is  the  extraordinaiy  Bala^nivrps 
vf!x^  a  large  bird  related  to  the  storks,  with  a  bill  which  is 
expanded  laterally  t-o  an  enormous  size,  so  that  its  scientifioj 
name  "  Whale-headed "  is  not  misapplied,  This  strange 
fowl,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  peculiar  to  the  Upper  Nile  i 
marshes  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza  Lake.  ■ 

Between  the  river  channels  and  their  acoompanjing " 
helts  of  marshes  are  considerable  tracts  of  land  lying  just 
above  the  summer  inuDdation^,t  which  form  the  richest 
grazing  ground  for  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  Although 
the  Nile  marsh  lands  are  cursed  by  many  a  plague  of 
nature,  they  are  apparently  free  from  the  tsetse  fly ;  and 
therefore  cattle  can  exist,  increase,  and  multiply  in  epite  of 
persecution  by  other  flies  less  deadly  than  the  tsetse  and  by 
various  bar-iUi,  which  there  as  elsewhere  b.vc>  encouraged  by 
a  congeries  of  animals  to  multiply  till  they  generate  some 
disease  or  other.  Sheep,  goat^t,  and  horses  also  thrive  on 
these  aUuvial  plains,  and  their  owners  are  true  negroes  of 


*■  In  Uganda  it  is  oftpn  twenty  feet  falgh>  ' 

t  The  total  rUe  ond  fall  of  the  rarious  Nile  rivera  in  the  loiver  Bohr-al 
CJj/usal  district  is  comput-ed  by  SthwcJnfurth  at  Cram  two  to  four  feel. 
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ri  -]»ocuil  Nilotic  typo,  ropreeented  V»y  the  kindred  tribeft  of 
f^hiiuk.  ^uer,  and  Dinka.  Fi^tini  this  Nilotic  negixj  type 
the  celebrated  Sudanese  floldiera  are  niaitdy  rtxriut^id, 
TlK'ir  physical  characteristics  ai'e  those  described  by 
N  hweinfurth,  Felkin,  JunJsor,  and  other  travellers,  and 
may  easily  be  recognised  by  the  tourist  vifiiticg  Lower 
Egypt  and  seeing  these  tall  black  men  in  Egyptian  garri- 
tons.  They  are  a  race  which  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
habitation  of  marshy  distHct»4. 

'They  give  Olio  the  impreasiou,'  ■writes  thtsGcnuau  ti-Hveller 
HetifiCltni '  tliRt  amongst  men  they  hold  very  imicli  the  same 
place  which  Bt^rks  or  flamingos  occupy  with  rcganl  to  other 
bird^.  Like  mai-sh  birds,  they  are  accustoiucd  for  an  hour  at 
a  tittjp  to  stand  motionless  on  one  kig,  Huiiportiug  the  other 
above  the  knee.*  Their  leisurely  long  ^tritle  over  the  rushes 
L^  only  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  stork.* 

^H  These  Shiluk,  Dinka,  Niier,  Bari,  Lango,  Alur,  Acholi 
^■(Shuli),  and  allied  peoples,  whose  range  extends  over  the 
^Bon''l^*ing  regions  of  the  White  Nile,  the  Mountain  Nile,  the 
^"Sobat,  and  the  Bahr-Hl-Ghazal,  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  below  Khartum  to  the  noj-th  end  of  the  Albert  Ny- 
aiiza»  anci  to  tho  east  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  have 
an  a\*eruge  height  ranging  from  five  feet  seven  inches  to 
five  feet  nine  inches.  They  are  lean  and  spai^  in  body, 
ilicir  headsj  are  relatively  small,  their  necks  are  long,  and 
Uieir  legs  are  singidarly  lean  and  lanky,  with  the  shins 
much  bowed  and  with  hardly  any  calf,  All  persona  who 
have  stitiu  the  Sudanese  soldiei*8,  with  their  tightly  swathed 
bwer  limbs,  will  have  been  Htruek  by  these  stork^like  shins. 
The  head  inclines  to  be  somewhat  flat  and  narrow,  but 
lliere  is  not  much  prognathism.  The  cheek  bones  are 
often  prominent,  the  lips  are  much  everted,  the  nose  fre- 
quent U' has  a  decided  bridge,  but  the;  whole  face  is  ugly 
owing  to  its  <leepJy  <'nn,'ed  lines  and  wrinkles  and  much 
m'ertt*d  lips.  The  sclerotic  (or  'white')  of  the  eyes  is  fre- 
quently clouded  and  yellow,  and  does  not  exhibit  the 
gleaming  vrhite  wrhich  is  such  a  beautiful  feature  in  the 
oqualiy  dark  Somali  face.  Natural  ugliness  is  indus- 
triously heightened  by  the  practices  of  scarring  the  skin, 

*  Tbijt  Kttitudv,  however,  1h  chonuzCcrititlc  of  all  Centrnl  luid  Kn&t 
Airtomi  TwoeM,  Bnch  a«  thu  Nynm-Xyani,  ttio  Mwtai,  the  Nundi,  and  Itae 
Suvlfondo,  Boue  ot  wUom  ure  tuountaia  triU>s  or  £teppe-dw&U«n, 
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nud  of  wearing  intruaive  subetancee  thrust  into  the  flesh,  | 
and  hy  mutUution  of  the  features ;  these  niBthodti,  iii  the  I 
opinion  of  the  people  theniselveH,  enhance   their  native 
beauty.     In  most  of  these  tribes,  both  sexes  break  off  thu 
lower  iufisor  teeth  ;  this  causes  the  upper  incisors  to  pro-j 
jeet,  like  tusks,  in  some  eases  almost  horizontally.     Skin  ] 
decoration — if  it  ean  be  called  such — is  represented   hyj 
frightful  sla-shew  across  the  cheeks,  from  the  temples  to 
the  edge  of  the  nose.     The  women  in  many  tribes  boro 
the  upper  lip  and  fit  in  an  iron  pin,  while  the  ears  in  men  i 
and  women  alike  are  pierced  all  along  the  outer  edge,  and 
cany  many  little  iron  or  copper  or  bead  rings.     Amongst  J 
all  these  people  the  eyebrows  are  plucked  out,  and  the 
hair  of   the  head,  which   is  quite  woolly  but  somewhat  1 
longer  than  in   the   lowest  type  of   the  negro,  is  often  I 
trained  up  into  little  points,  which  etiek  up  stiffly  round  | 
the  head  or  droop  into  a  kind  of  Abyssinian  mop  of  p)a1t«. 
Sometimes  it  is  turned  a  foxy  red  by  being  frequently 
washed  with  cow's  urine.     The  growth  of  the  beard  and  i 
moustache  is  Ismail  and  insignificant.     The  colour  of  the] 
skin  is  naturally  a  deep  chocolate  or  dark  bronze,  but  is 
often  rendei'ed  a  sooty  black  or  a  deatlily  ^^tey  by  tho| 
application  of  wood  ash,  or  even,  if  this  latter  covering  is  \ 
not  applied,  by  want  of  cleanliness,  which  allows  the  dead  ' 
scales  to  mask  the  beautiful  deep  chocolate  of  the  polished  | 
skin. 

Therefore  as  a  raee,  the  Nile  negroes  must  be  termed  I 
ugly,  an  epithet  which  in  the  present  writer's  opinion  iaf 
not  alw^aya  applicjiblc!  to  negro  tribes,  some  of  which  can 
offer,  especially  amongst  the  male  sex,  handsome  specimens ' 
of  humanity.     If  the  Nile  negroes  are  ugly,  they  are  on  > 
the  other  hand  a  brave  and  manly  race,  making  some  of  j 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  world.     Manlinens  is  suo  much  a  I 
cult  amongst  them  that  in  their  own  homes  and  in  an  un- 
reclaimed state  they  are — so  far  as  the  men  are  concerned 
— the  most  completely  nude  of  any  race  on  earth,  thinkiiig 
it  a  disgraceful  and  unmanly  innovation  to  adopt  clothing 
for  purposes  of   decency.*     Their  marriage  customs,  in-  \ 
tended  to  exalt  the  worth  of  virility,  comprise  details  of  a  I 


•  Amonff  the  KftTirondo  people  of  the  north-east  shore  of  the  Vlctoriit 
N^nufc  (who  Are  an  Isolated  bmncli  uf  the  AchaH  nwc)  women,  as  well  as 
men,  )(0  ali>!«olutely  onkcd.  Yet  this  tribe  la  af  much  higher  morality  than 
IJie  clothed  BagBuda, 
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land  which  the  uuriatu  muy  find  dcscnbed  m  the  works 

Sir  Rtchard  Burton  ;  they  nre  hardly  suited  for  descrip- 

in  tin-  pages  of  this  review.     This  remarkable  Nilotic 

whirh  is  the  most  northerly  negro   group   at   tho 

nt  day,   in  tho  direction   of   Egypt  and   Abyssinia, 

irobtihly  received  in  very  remote  times  a  slight  Hamitic 

itemiixtare,  strengthened  here  and  there  at  the  present 

day  by  later  minglings  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Nile 

ha^in.     Hamitic  influence  is  also  slightly  discernible   in 

hnr  hmp^uages,  especially  in  the  numeralfl  ;  but  this  may 

dtic  to  borrowed  wordw  rather  than  to  racial  admixture 

or  linguistic  derivation. 

Tho  range  of  tho  Nilotic  negroes  extends  west  of  the 
IKle  into  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  region,  as  far  as  Dar  Fertit, 
and  thence  southwards  to  the  riae  of  the  highlands  above 
\hv  bed  of  this  ancient  hike — now  a  network  of  Nile 
affluents.  Northwards,  doi\-n  the  main  and  ever  narrow- 
ing Nile,  the  negroes  form  a  wedge  which  comes  to  a  point 
about  t^vo  hundred  and  forty  miles  south  of  Khartum 
Xorth-eaatwards  their  racial  influence  is  extended  to  tho 
Blue  Nile,  and  south  to  the  highlands  of  the  Shangala, 
tad  includes  the  lower  half  of  the  Sobat  River.  Up  tlie 
in  Nile  the  same  type  extends,  with  here  and  there  a 
of  some  intrusive  West  African  negro  people,  to 
the  north-western  coast  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Upper  Nile  basin,  between  Lake  Rudolf 
and  the  Nile,  these  Nilotic  negroes  have  mingled  mth  some 
prehistoric  Gala  invasion,  and  have  produced  the  races, 
itill  distantly  allied  to  them  in  language,  of  tho  Latuka, 
Kar&niojo,  Suk,  Turkana,  Nandi,  and  Masai  peoples,  besides 
having  left  clans  of  more  distinct  Nilotic  descent  on  the 
Borth-oastem  coaat-lands  of  tho  Victoria  Nyanza*  As  tho 
Cuued  Masai  tribe  extends  its  range  (formerly  its  ravages) 
to  wnthin  sight  of  the  Indian  Ocean  opposite  Zanzibar, 
the  influence  of  this  Nilotic  negro  type  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  racial  elements  of  Eastern  Africa. 
oreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  before  the  great 
tu  invasion,  which  took  place  at  no  veiy  I'emoto  date, 
Nile  negroes  must  have  occupied  Eastern  Africa  as 
south  as  the  latitude  of  Zanzibar,  perhaps  along  the 
coast  to  Mozambique. 

The  survey  of  this  race,  so  characteristic  of  the  marshy 
bed  of  the  great  Nile  Lake,  has  earned  us,  in  our  deacvl^* 
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tion  of  these  regions,  out  of  the  proper  order  of  review.! 
In  the  west  and  south-ivest  of  the  Bahr-aJ-Ghazal  region] 
the  land  begins  to  rise  with  some  abruptnesSj  and  become*] 
u  hilly  country,  gradually  lifting  itself  up  to  heights  of  1 
four  or  five  thousand  feet  till  the  water-parting  is  reached  ' 
between  the  systems  of  the  Congo  and  the  Kile.     This  is 
a  region  of  the  most  attractive  tountry^ — in  the  northern 
part  park-like,  with  clumps  of  fine  trees  and  stretches  of 
rich  pasture  ;  in  the  &o\ithera,  forest  of  some  density  and 
of  a  West  African  character.     In  these  forest  lands,  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  Nile's  watershed,  not  only  the 
vegetation,  but  the  fauna  likewise,  is  of  a  West  African 
character — as  much  West  African  in  fact  aa  that  of  the 
regions  of  the  Cameroons  or  the  Lower  Niger,    It  includeal 
the  chimpanzee  and  the  grey  parrot,  besides  many  other' 
peculiar  West  African  types.*     The  human  races  of  this 
upper  Bfthr-al-GhaiuiI  diMtriet  belong  Likewise  to  a  moroj 
West  African  type— to  three  types  of  humanity,  rather, 
which  are  characteristic  of  Western*  West-Central,  and 
much  of  the  Southern  half  of  Africa.    Tw^o  of  these  t3T>e3,1 
the  brown -skinned,  clear-oomplesioned,  handsome  Nyam- 
Nyauiit   ^^tl   the   true   black  n^ro  with  black  or  daxk 

*  Th&  rikRf^  of  the  grt-y  pAirot  extends  south -^Aalwarda  as  fAr  tth  tli't 
i^onntri^  of  U{(tin(Ij\  nnd  BttHO^,   Uito  which,  howvverT  it  mnj  hHTe  be«n  , 
LntnxiiiciMl  by  huiiiiin  n^JT^iitry.     UgHndo,  however,  Is  inaLaly  West  AfHonn 
In  fiar»  uid  faumu 

t  We  all  know  tb«l  XytHtt-Nyaiu  'm  iinTely  h  ulcknAiae,  applied  to  the 
)H.vjtitr  whoctdL  themfjclres  Araude.  mid  who  are  otherwise  Duued  Makrftkri, 
or  MjtkiLTkiL.  BuC  the  nk'tnonie  will  stick,  when?  the  namerous  nther 
dv&lgoAtiDiia  will  fail  to  surrjve  owing  to  Lack  of  comprehensfTeness.  W« 
tujky  talw  these  pAle-skimied  Xyvm-Nyam  tks  t>-pical  or  the  li^htcr-skiniied 
neKTo  tBcp,  which  had  probably  originated  indepeaiteatlj  of  Uamitic  intvr- 
iiilxiMn:,  t\nd  is  represcut<?d  in  West*™  jmd  West -Central  A&icA  at  the 
luvsp.Dt  dny  by  unch  \so\Aie<i  iM>oplef4  as  the  FaBa,  tbu  Pulbe,  the  Mangbettu. 
and  oth*-r  light -coloured  ne^rci  tribcis — tHhe««  which.  In  Ihe  c&Be  ot  tbr 
I^Obo  tuid  Mandingo,  should  ruther  W  call^  Xf'^roid,  owing  to  more 
recent  HAniitk  IntenuUtunc  having  lengthened  the  woolly  hair.  TUia 
liAnd»cme  light *ealourvd  negro  type  crops  up  in  many  Bantu  and  Negro 
irilMNt  in  Weaiem  uiil  Soothem  Africa.  It  am  be  traced  at  intervaU  all 
down  the  eentre  of  the  «ontheni  half  of  the  Dark  Continent,  until  it  bursts 
out  in  a  niarke«l  development  uJCioug  tbo  Zulus.  The  Zolu-Kaffii^  in  fact, 
by  the  archaic  feAtaiva  of  their  Bnntu  dialect,  and  the  prevalence  amongst 
them  of  this  li^t-colourvd  tj-pc.  must  have  nasheit  <iown  southwards  Irmn 
Central  Africa  to  their  present  home  in  n  relatlvfly  &liort  ppace  ot  time,  and 
at  no  ver>'  distant  period.  The  probabUitiies  as  to  the  rapidity  of  thin 
uigrntio]t  two  ineretvsed  when  we  n-'mpmber  that  in  the  laat  eighty  ycoivi 
the  7u1n»  havi'  mivdt;  a  uorthem  rush  which  has  curied  them  up  thrpu^h 
Xjriuialasttl,  ptmt  Xangiuijika,  to  tbe  Victoria  Nyanat^ 
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locolatc  skin  and  coarse  features,  have  combined  (with  a 

ixtiire  of  a  third  or  dwarf   element)   to  produce  the 

>lebmted  BjiuLu  peopl&s,  famed  for  their  Imguistic  unityt 

ho  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  thousand  years  have 

vered   the  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  Africa,  with 

*)  exceptiou  of  a  few  tracta  of  dotiso  forest  or  harsh 

••sert.  where  the  dwarf  races  of  the  negro  species  have 

allowed  to  survive. 

These  dwarfs,  known  along  the  south-western  hmtta 

f  the  Xile  watershed,  represent,  when  of  unmixed  race, 

exceedingly  old  human  type,  and  posj^ibly  the  oHginal 

form  from  which   the   black  African   negro   afterwards 

fvelopi'd.     They  are  in  all  probability  allied  in  origin  to 

:V  Negritos  of  Soutliem  Asia  and  Malaysia,  and  there 

are  palieon  to  logical  discoveries  to  hint  that  these  dwarf 

of  negro  afiftnities  on<:e  ovornpread  a  j^reat  deal  of 

le  Ohl   World,  indieations  of  their  prehidtoric  existence 

g  been  found  in  the  P3Tenees,  in  Sicily,  and  in  other 

of  Kurope,  while  there  Is  a  legend  of  their  having 

'onnerly  peopled  Madagascar.     At  the  present  day  this 

dwarf  tj'pe  is  represented  with  more  or  less  purity  by  the 

Bu^hnten  of  feouth-westem  Africa,  and  by  the  Pygmies  of 

the  Congo  basin  and  the  Ogowe,  the  south-west  watershed 

of  the  Nile,  and  possibly  the  highlands  north  of  Lake 

Hudol  f."    The  dwarfs  of  the  south -w-es tern  Nile  water-shed 

lire,  to  use  a  French  phi'asing,  *  aU  that  there  is  of  most 

P3*gDiy.'    They  are  a  race  of  little  people  who8e  individuals 

rnrely  exceed  a  height  of  four  feet  ten  inchea.     Ah  a  rule 

they  prewent  the  following  characteristicH  ;  considerable 

pro{^uthism«  the  upper  incisor  teeth  projecting  outwards, 

a  )oug  upper  lip  (and  the  lips  less  everted  than  in  the 

negro  typo),  a  nose  with  a  flattened  bridge,  Hud  with  the 

wingH  over  the  noatrils  more  inflated  than  in  the  negi'o,  a 

well-marked  ciliary  arch,  short  feeble  neck  (tlio  head  being 

(Kjmewluit  disproportionately  large  to  the  body),  rounded 

Hhouldere,  a  protuberant  belly,  and  bulging  nates  (reaom- 

bling  in  this  feature  the  development  eo  often  remarked 


*  Here,  If  they  exist,  tbaj  ore  knoMO,  an  iho  Durao,  Kull,  Butinn,  uid 
PoltD  ^ibea.  Sijeciniens  of  Ui«^e  Doko  people,  iteoti  hy  Krapf,  wurc  said 
to  h»?B  bwn  pygmies.  Their  country  has  liCKn  rctently  vUltt'd  by  Dr 
DoBtaJdaon-Smitli,  an^i  by  ah  ItallAn  expedition  under  Bot^go  and  Vannu- 
teUt ;  but,  alLhough  itew:ribed  an  vcr}*  prognathous  &Dd  stunted,  tbey  do 
oo(  aeem  to  be  rccognJM^d  as  true  d  tt-arts. 
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— stretches  nortli-westward  in  a  Jiarro\vii»g'  tongue  to  I 
separate  the  basins  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  the  Sobat  tribu- 
taries. Thia  highland  country  is  inhabited  by  tribes  who 
ai*©  transitional  between  the  Kara  mo  jo- Masai  group  (who 
are  Nile  neg^roes  mingled  -with  another  element,  possibly 
Gala)  •  and  the  pure  Nilotic  negro  group  of  Dinka,  Shiluk, 
and  Bari.  Along  the  banks  of  tlie  Sobat  River  (which  in  its 
upper  waters  is  known  as  the  Baro)  thocountiy  is  marshy, 
in  places  densely  forested,  and  is  exceedingly  unhealthy, 
even  to  Abyssinians,  Gala,  and  Sudanese.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Sobttt  district  in  all  the  lowlands  are  pure  negro, 
assumed  to  be  of  the  Nilotic  type.  In  the  iiplaudB,  where  | 
the  Sobat  takes  its  rise  and  where  Abyssinian  dominion 
exists,  the  races  are  of  a  low  negro  type,  usually  kno\^ii 
by  the  comprehensive  name  of  Shangala.  These  Shaugala  i 
tribes  stretch  from  the  districts  of  the  River  Omo  on  the  j 
south  to  the  Blue  Nile  on  the  north.  They  are  the  only 
pure  negroes  who  are  found  witliin  any  part  of  the  Abys-  ' 
sinian  Empire.  East  of  the  Shangala  one  parses  out  of  j 
the  Nile  watershed  and  into  countHes  mainly  inhabited  by  | 
races  of  Haniitic  affinities,  sillied  to  the  Gala  and  the 
Somali.  Lake  Rudolf  (which  is  only  one  thousand  two  « 
hundred  feet  above  sea  levels  and  is  thus  far  below  the  ■ 
sm*face  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza — about  three  thousand  ^ 
eight  hundred  feet  in  altitude)  is  a  salt  lake  neuily  uno 
hundred  and  eighty  milos  long  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  M 
niiles  broad,  It  constitutes  an  independent  basin  by  itself  ■ 
at  the  present  time,  and  is  quite  unconnected  with  the 
Nile  sydtem.  Possibly  at  a  remote  geological  period  it 
formed  part  of  a  chain  of  lakes  draining  into  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  through  a  remarkable  trough  between  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia  on  the  one  hand  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
of  northern  Somaliland  on  the  other— a  trough  which  may 
ouce  have  connected  Lake  Tanganyika  with  the  seiuf 
Politically  speaking,  the  basin  of  Lake  Rudolf  lies  almost 
entirely  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  and  is  shared 
between  the  Uganda  and  East  Africa  Protectorates. 


*  The  G&Ia,  of  coiu^Qj  nre  Homftic* 

t  For  a  clever  and  truthful  Illustration  of  the  esiatijig  f  (Jstiges  of  thifl 

Ancient  stnvit,  which  oao«  led   Itoia  the  Gulf  of  Aden   to   Lake  HiOch-th 

and  turned  Somaliluntl  Into  n  peulnriula.  sea  the  relief  niitp  on  the  tover  of 

'L'Omo '  (the  Rivfr  Omo),  by  Slgnort  VaaiiuteUl  ftiad  Citcml^  one  cf  UtA 

noFts  andernx'ioir. 
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A.  traveller  who  journeys  up  the  main  Nile  stream,  tho 
Bakr-ol-JiibfLl,  from  the  north,  beyotid  the  vast  marsh  lands 
wfcicb  once  formod  the  bed  ol:  the  Central  Nile  Lake,  will 
not  reach  any  stony,  hilly  country  till  he  enters  the  Uind  of 
the  Ban.'  Here  the  Tnountn]'n8  be^n  again  and  rise  into 
mngesof  considerable  heightaboutonehtindred  and  twenty 
milefl  eAst  of  the  Nile,  reaching-  in  places  to  altitudes  of 
ninf  ftnd  ten  thousand  feet.  Here  will  be  fonnd  in  the 
funire  valuable  sites  as  sanatoria  for  those  Europeans 
whoae  duties  or  interests  take  them  to  the  valley  of  the 
rpper  Nile,  Unhappily^  it  must  be  admitt-ed  that  a  eon- 
■idcrablc  part  of  negro  Nileland  is  exceedingly  unheiilthy, 
from  Knshoda  southwards,  so  unhealthy  that  it  would  be 
a  country  little  worth  pojs-sessing  wore  it  not  for  the  upland 
(racts  t<»  "which  the  main  river  leads  and  ^'here  its  great 
tributaries  rise.  The  UpperNile  is  navigable  fronx  Khartum 
and  Liike  No  to  the  Albert  Nyaiiza  (so  far  as  the  floating 
maAse-fl  of  aadd  or  water  weed  ■ft'tll  permit),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  H  streteh  of  thirty  milea  of  rapida  between  Ijabore 
on  the  south  and  Ken  on  the  north,  a  aection  of  tho  river 
which  is  traversed  by  the  fourth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
From  Kliartum  (IC  N.).  however,  to  Lado  and  Bedon  (5" 
to-t-  Itf  N.)  the  Upper  Nile  ia  fairly  navigable  all  the  year 
ruund  (excepting  the  t;emporary  and  removable  obstacle  of 
the  Midd).  Above  Ijabore  the  river  is  navigable  past  Dufile 
nnd  Wadelni  into  the  waters  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  also 
for  A  short  distance  up  the  Victoria  Nile  as  far  a«  Fajao. 

The  Victoria  Nyanza,  largest  of  African  |ake.s,  and 
perhapH  the  second  Inrgest  freshwater  sea  in  the  world,  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  SSliOf  feet  above  the  ^ea,  and  i.s  usuaUy 
regarded  as  the  principal  and  ultimate  sourf:e  of  the  Nile 
imatu  stream.  It  is  repoiled  t-o  be  a  shallow  expanse  of 
*-ttt**r  rt8  compared  to  the  very  deep  lakes  of  Tanganyika 
and  Nyasa,  and  is  thought  not  to  be  of  any  very  considerable 
iRV,  geologically  speaking.  Its  water  jh  perfectly  sweet 
and  drinkable — unlike  the  ^vater  of  Lake  Eudolf,  which  is 
brackish,  of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  and  of  Tanganyika^ 
whirh  though  not  actually  braekli^h  is  on  the  verge  of 
iieing  so.     The  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  has  a  length  of 


*  The  Bar!  ore  b  XUotfc  people,  transitional  In  mQ«  nnd  langu^c, 
Wtwtfea  the  Shlluk-Diokn  and  tho  MtuaL 

t  Beceut  eun'eys  ainke  tlie  lakelevd  (which,  no  doubt,  varls  9liQhtii/^ 
•ocardlng  to  wneoiuj  »nd  prevaiHag  tr/nrfa)  slightly  Iomct. 
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about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and  a  breadth  of  nearly 
two  hundred  niUes,  will  become  in  time  tilmost  a  Central 
African  Mediterranean.  Its  shores  are  inhabited  by  aomel 
of  the  most  progressive  of  the  Bantu  negro  races — thol 
Wanyamwezi  on  the  south,  and  the  Baganda  g^oup  and' 
other  allied  peoples  on  the  west  and  north.  The  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  coast-lands  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
however,  are  not  in  the  hands  of  Bantu- speaking ' 
peoples,  Tltey  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Nilotic  negro  ^ 
stock,  whose  languagea  are  closely  allied  to  the  Shiluk  and  j 
Dinka,  and,  further  back  in  the  interior,  by  the  NandiS 
group,  who  are  also  connected,  but  more  remotely,  with  ^ 
the  same  Nilotic  faraily.  The  nearest  relations  to  these  i 
Nilotic  settlers  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Victori&a 
Nyanztt  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lango  or  AchoLi  country,  H 
north  of  BuBoga.  It  would  aeem  probable  that  the  more 
recent  intruder^*  are  the  Bantu,  who  originated  sonio- 
where  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Congo  basin,  or  iu 
the  countiy  of  the  water-parting  between  the  systenis  of  j 
Lake  Chad,  the  Niger,  and  the  Congo,  and;,  after  flkirtiugj 
the  northern  Congo  forests  in  their  eastward  niigruUon,! 
entered  the  country  between  the  two  Nyanzas,  t\nd  dis^l 
placed  the  original  Nilotic  inhabitants,  with  whom  nol 
doubt  they  effected  a  certain  amount  of  fusion,  but  oii| 
whom  they  imposed  their  Bantu  dialoctB. 

Ah  regards  the  original  distribution  of  the  Bimtuj 
negroes,  it  appears  h«  if,  after  tlieir  great  migration  east  i 
and  south-east  from  their  first  centre  of  evolution  in  the 
lieart  of  Africa,  their  mother  country  had  been  occupied  by 
tribes  (of  the  Nyam-Nyani  and  West  African  negro  stock) 
allied  to  them  phyaically*  but  speaking  languages  utterly 
different  iu  vocabulary,  though  offering  a  similarity  in 
phonology  and  grammatical  structure ;  so  that  wherena  ■ 
the  country  west  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  south  of  tlie  Bahr-  " 
nl'Ghazal  watershed,  east  of  the  Niger  and  the  Canieroous, 
and  north  of  the  Welle-Mubangi  River,  was  once  occupied 
by  I'aces  speaking  Bantu  languages,  and  v,'as  the  original 
Bantu-land  and  mother  country,  it  hiis  been  invaded  and 
occupied  since  their  dispersal  by  other  tribes  speaking 
languages  of  a  diffei'ent  character.  The  former  presence  of 
the  Bantu  in  these  parts  is  indicated  by  the  survival  of 
naroea  of  rivers  and  places  which  are  often  identical  with 
Banta  place-nnjaes  In  modern  Bantu  Afrira.     After  the 
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Bnrlginat  oxcxius  of  the  Bantu  from  the  country  lying 
between  tlie  Shari,  the  Benue,  and  the  Congo  they  prob- 
ably occupied  the  territorj' comprised  between  the  River 
Semliki,  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  tho  north  end  of  Tan- 
ganyika as  a  place  of  concentration,  from  which  they 
aradcd  Southern  Africa  in  streams  directed  to  all  points 
the  t^mpass  but  the  north. 

At  the  present  day  they  are  the  dominant  people  on  tho 

Tictotia  and  Albert  Lake±j.     Here  aa  elsewhere  they  offer 

fo  main  physical  types,  and  a  third,  which  is  a  mixture 

the  two  first  ;  namely,  the  lighter-skinned,  tall,  hand- 

Ftome  type»  and  the  coarse-featured,  black-skinned  West 

African  negro  type,  together  with  a  mingling  of  these  two 

io  different  de^ee^.     The  people  of  Karagwe  and  Ankole 

on  the  south-west,  as  also  the  Barmidl  of  the  north  end  of 

Tanganyika,  belong  rather  to  the  flrat-named  handsome 

.VBriety.     In  Unyoro,  Toro,  and  Ankole,  in  tTganda  proper 

ra  leHs  degree),  in  Karagwe  and  Ruanda  (Tanganyika- 

s),  dwell,  either  as  a  ruling  aristocracy  or  as  a  separate 

ste  of  cattle-keepers,  the  Buhiina  or  Bahuma,     These 

people   are  of  pui*e  Haniitic  race,   closely  allied   to  the 

amalis,    and  even  offering  great  facial   resemblance  to 

ancient   Egyptians.      Their    migration    into    Bantu 

Africa    is   so   ancient  as  to  be  beyond  native  tradition, 

id  their  racial  influence   may  be  traced  as  far  as  the 

)uthem  shores  of  Tanganyika.     Nevertheless,  they  have 

»rved  no  trace  of  any  Hamitic  language,  and  speak 

»tu  dialects. 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  European  explorers, 
'gandtt  was  found  to  have  developed  a  remarkable  degree 
loc-tti  civilisation,  partly  endemic  and  perhaps  partly 
thrived  fromthia  ancient  invasion  of  a  Uamitic  racecoming 
>m  the  north-east.     Similar  Bantu  civilisations,  however, 
lOiTe  pronounced  even  than  that  of  Lrganda,have  originated 
independently  in  other  pa  rts  of  Bantu  Africa,  as,  for  instance, 
fe  the  Mwata  Yanvo's  empire,  and  in  the  old  kingdom  of 
Kongo.     The  highest  value,  the  greatest  attractiveness  of 
negro  NUeiand  to-day  is  concentrated  in  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate of  Uganda  and  its  dependent  territories.     The 
Uganda  Protectorate  stretches  from  the  curious  Hif t  valley 
on  the  east  (separating  it  from  the  East  Africa  Protectorate) 
to  the  basin  of  the  Congo  on  the  west,  from  Lado  on  the 
Nile  and  the  north  end  of  Lake  iJudolf  on  tbe  iioTt\i  to 
Vo?.  IffJ.—Ah.  3SF.  V 
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German  East-  Africa  on  the  south.     It  divides  the  gr&ei 
Victoria   Nyanza  Lake  with  German  East  Africa,  La' 
Rudolf  %dth  the  East  A^ca  Protectorate,  Lake  Albe: 
Edward  with  the  Congo  Free  State^  and  includes  wholl 
within  its  limits  the  Albert  Nyaiiza  and  that  ^reat  but; 
little-mapped  ext«nt  of  water — Lake  Kioga,  into  which 
Victoria  Nile  flows  on  its  way  to  the  Albert  Nyania.    All' 
travellere  pos»?es8ed  of  the  aesthetic  sense  who  have  ent*: 
this  portion  of  Africa,  extol  with  reason  the  remarkabli 
beauties  of  its  scenery.     It  may  be  said  without  esaggen 
tion  that  there  is  no  unattractive  landacape  within  t 
limits  of  the  Uganda  Frotei^torate.     This  region  belon, 
in  its  flora  and  fauna,  half  to  the  Ethiopian  or  East  Africa] 
side  and  half  to  the  West  African.     The  eastern  part 
the  U^gftuda  Protectorate  has  a  fauly  dry  climate,  a  climate 
which  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Rudolf  assumes  almost 
deeert  character^  but   further  south   is  modified  by  t 
presence  of   loftj-   phiteaux   which   attract  the    riiinfa 
supporting  dense  forests*  of  oonifere*     In  the  eastern  pa 
of  the  Protectorate  big  game  of  a  South  and  East  Afri 
chfti'acter    is    abundant,   together   with    some   antelo] 
characteristic  of  SomaLiland.     The  conifer  forests  of  th 
Mau   Plateau  which   clothe  the   eastern   versant  of 
Victoria  Nyanza  also  contain  a  good  deal  of   big  gam 
hut   game   more    typical    of    Central    than    of    Easte 
Africa.     Here  also  is  the  beAutiful  black  and  white  col 
h\i3  monkey.     In  the  populous  countries  of  Uganda  am 
Busoga  much  of  the  big  game  has  been  killed  oflr,  h 
before  iffl  extirpation  It  exhibited  amongst  mammals 
mingling  of  West  and  East  African  forms.     Antelopes 
both  East  and  We^t  African  types  are  found  here»  am 
that  moat  tj-pical  West  African  creature*  the  potto  lemur,' 
has   recently   been  discovered   by  Mr  Alexander  WTiyfe 
(the  head  of   the  Scientific  Department  of   the  Uganda 
Pi-otectorate).     But  the  birds  are  strikingly  West  African 
In  their  types.     Here  the  grey  parrot  is  found  quite  at 
home :  also  the  violaceous  plaintain*eater,  and  the  mag- 
nificent   verditer-blue    giant    plaiii tain-eater    (Sckisorhis 
ffigantena) — typically  West  African  forms ;  while  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  Protectorate  tJbe  chimpanzee 
is  prc-seiit. 

The  Uganda   Protectorate  is  the  crown  of  tropicj 
Africii ;  it  contains  nil  the  wealtt,  aU  the  wonders,  all  th 
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beaaties  whioh  are  elsewhere  widely  scattered  or  are  found 
in  incomplete  assemblage.  Here  we  have  the  mightiest  of 
Airican  rivers  and  the  largest  of  African  lakes,  u,  lake, 
nx>reover,  whose  shores— in  its  northern  part,  at  any  rate 
— exhibit  many  an  earthly  paradise.  Here  we  have 
cataracte  like  the  Ripon  and  Mufchison  Falls,  only  ftur- 
paussed  in  beauty  by  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zanibe/i, 
and  in  size  by  ?ionie  of  the  Congo  falln ;  a  mountain-range 
— Ruwenzori — whose  perpetual  snows  extend  for  twenty 
iiiiles;  an  t^xtinctvoleano  of  extraordinary  grandeur^Mount 
El^n ;  forests  in  Uganda,  in  Unyoro,  and  in  Toro,  which 
in  tropical  luxuriance  rival  those  of  the  Amadous ;  woods 
of  conifers  (on  the  Mau  Plateau),  recalling^  the  scenery, 
tnoperature,  and  aroma  of  the  Black  Forest.  Except  in 
Mtne  portions  of  the  eastern  district  about  Lake  Rudolf 
and  in  the  lower  Rift  Valley^  the  whole  of  this  Proteetoratx? 
is  remarkably  productive,  the  soil  is  very  fertile*  and 
ihe  rainfall  ranges  from  fairly  abundant  to  the  verge  of 
eiceasive.  Over  the  western  part  of  the  Protectorate 
eoffee  grows  wild.  Indiarubber,  incense^  acacia  gum,  and 
most  other  vegetable  products  characteristic  of  Africa  are 
found  in  abundance.  The  rivers — even  the  small  mountain 
streanis — and  the  lakes  abound  with  fish  of  exceUent 
quality.  This  Land  of  Beulah,  with  a  climate  often 
delicioiu)  and  scarcely  anywhere  disagreeable,  would  be 
an  earthly  paradise  if  it  were  not  for  the  fever— malarial 
or  haematurie — which  is  prevalent  in  most  parts  below 
on  altitude  of  0000  fyet.  Fortunately,  the  greater  part  of 
tho  eAStem  third  of  the  Protectorate  actually  lies  above 
atk  avei'Bige  of  0000  feet,  ranging  between  that  altitude 
and  10,000  feet  on  its  plateaux,  with  here  and  there  a 
peak  ascending  to  still  greater  heights.  A  not  incon- 
flderable  proportion  of  the  w^estem  area  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  also  rises  to  plateaux  fairly  fx-ee  from 
malarial  fever.  Whole  districts  of  this  description  have 
been  found  so  absolutely  healthy  by  those  Europeans  who 
have  reeided  there  for  any  length  of  time  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  hope  that  we  have  discovered  here  a 
portion  of  Equatorial  Africa  which  may  be  colonised  by 
the  European  races,  the  more  so  because  intertribal  war- 
fare and  other  causes  have  depopulated  this  temperate 
region  to  a  considerable  extent^  leaving  large  tracts  of  it 
without  s  angle  human  inhabitunL 
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The  traveller  arriving  at  the  frontier  of  the  Ugand 
Protectorate  by  the  railway  from  Mombasa  {which  wii 
nOTF  deposit  him  ninety  miles  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza), 
descendn  from  the  forest-clad  heights  of  Kikuyu  (whe 
the  railway  reaches  an  altitude  of  7800   feet)  into   th^ 
faniou»s  Rift  Valley.     Here  he  looks  dowTi  fin*t  on  i><om4 
extraordinary  extinct  volcanoes,  and  then  on  the  beautif 
fresh-water    lake   of    Nai%'asha,   girdled   on    its   westef 
side  by  the   lofty  Mau   escarpment.     He  is  here  in  thfl 
Masai   country;   and,   unless   he   delays  his  coming 
long  after   reading  this  re\'iew,  he  will  still   be  able 
behold   the   Masai   men  in  all  their   picturesque   nudit^f 
while  he  will  find  the  Masai  women  carefully  clothed  in" 
long  draperiea   of   dreesed    tikinf^.      Readers    of    Joseph 
Thomson's  famous  book  will    have  derived  an   accurate 
idea  of  the  Masai   in   his   pristine  savagery.     Nowadaya^ 
this  tribe  is  one  of  the  most  inoffensix'et  friendly,  and  tuyaM 
in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  large  numbers  of  it-s  young 
men   even   Herving   as  a  kind   of   irregular  police.     Thai 
Apollo-like  beauty  of  these  j'oulhs'  figures  has  not 
exaggerated;  though  their  beautiful  statuesque  forms  ar 
occasionally  surmounted  by  a  bead  of  ucpleasing  f  eatur 
The  nndity  of  the  natives  becomes  more  marked  as  th« 
traveller  journeys   north  and   north-west,  until  at  last,^ 
when  he  reaches  the  country  of  Kavirondo,  on  the  north-j 
east  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  he  will  find  that  ineni 
and  women  alike  live  in  a  paradisaical  condition  of  absolute 
unclothedness,  a  condition   far  from  disagreeable  to  the 
eyes  of  the  aesthetic  traveller,  since  they  are  a  people  of  j 
splendid  physical  development,  not  only  in  the  male  but' 
the  female  sex  ;  and  the  land  seems  to  be  peopled  by  an 
yn  statuary. 
'  The  lofty  plains  of  Masailand  along  the  Rift  Valley  arel 
covered  with  a  short  grass,  dotted  here  and  there,  somewhat 
rarely,  by  acacia  trecsor  even  stunted  junipers.   North-we6t> 
towards  Baringo,  this  roUing  plain  becomes  more  richly  en- 
dowed with  vegetation,  and  the  stream  valleys  are  well  | 
forested.     In  any  case,  the  countrj^  is  always  picturesque, 
always  pleasing  to  the  eye.      At  the  gorge  of  the  Molo 
river,  the  traveller  journeying  towards   Uganda  proper 
must  ascend  and  crosa  the  great  Mau  Plateau*     He  will 
Bnd  facing  him,  on  the  railway  line  or  by  one  of  the 
existing  roads,  the   escarpment,  w\uc\ii  ascended  at  its 
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point*  the  rnilwjiy-crosaing,  reaches  to  8300  fyet. 
this  abrupt  ascent  the  land  gradually  slopes  towards 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  here  and  there  broken  by  strparas 
and  valleys  into  more  abrupt  dcBcentH.     It  is  for  tlie  most 
purt  densely  forested,  and  contains  three  species  of  conifer 
related  to  the  juniper  and  cypress.     In  the  vicinity  of  the 
great  lake  the  plat«aii  sinka  down  into  the  littnral  plain, 
which  is  perhaps  at  an  average  of  4500   feet  above  sea 
ilerel.      Thi.«    is   the   Kavirondo    country,   a    bind   almost 
equally  divided  between  two  peoples  of  nearly  identical 
origin  at*  regards  physical  tj^po,  but  sbai-ply  divided  into 
one  Beotion  whicli  speaks  a  very  archait  Bantu  lanj^uage 
related  to  the  dialeets  of  Ujjanda,  and  the  other  or  southern 
half  whieli  talks  a  Sudanese  languag'e,  bo  closely  resembling 
the  Shall   and   Sliiluk   tongues  of  the   Upper   Nile  that 
Sudfinese  soldiers  from  these  diHtrietH  can  understand  and 
mnke  theniaelves  understood  in  Lower  Kavirondo.    Kavi- 
rondo is,  from  travellers'  accounts,  a  veiy  agreeable  counti-y 
to  the  eye.     There  are  no  large  villages ;  a  few  families 
may  unite  to  fomi  a  congeries  of  beehive  huts  which  are 
L  wirrounded  by  a  fence  and  a  moat.     The  inner  part  of 
^■the  fence  in  the  lowlands  is  made  of  a  kind  of  euphorbia 
^  with  thiUt  filamentous  brunches,  and  outside  this  euphorbia 
I     hedge  is  a  beautiful  row  of  aloes,  with   red  and   green 
I    leaves  and  lily-like  bloaaoms  of  eoral-red.     In  Northern 
r     Ka^-irondo  the  \illago  hedge  is  formed   principally  of  a 
^prickly  species  of   acanthus,  which    ha.s  largo   rose-pink 
^^owers.     Appi'eciation  of   colour  in  flowers  is  very  rare 
^'among  the  natives  of  Africa ;    this,    however,    seems   to 
cxifit  in  Kavirondo — emphatically  a  land  of  wild  flowers 
where  it  is  not  cultivated^     In  the  northern  part  of  Kavi- 
rondo 19  the  remarkable  extinct  volcano  of  Elgon,  a  little 
taountain  world  in  itself,  sustaining  a  very  dense  popula- 
tion on  it-8  flanks,  OT^'ing  to  the  rich  soil  and  the  abundant 
supply  of  wat**r.     The  River  Sio  is  one  of  the  few  streams 
flowing  into  the  northern  half  of   the  Victoria  Nyanwi, 
On  eroBsiug  this  the  traveller  enters  Busoga,  a  country  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  in  most  features  greatly  resem- 
bling the  sister  land  of  Uganda,*  from  which  it  is  only 

I*  Aqperly  speaking,  the  namo  of  ihia  country  should  be  wiitt-en 
Btiganda ;  we  mhoaM  alao  anj  Bimyoro  (not  Unyoro) ;  but  a.*)  Uganda 
ku  been  oonsecrated  by  long  use  it  ia  ltnpofl}*i>ile  to  chtLnge  Uie  ispcHing;  of 
the  nunc  now.    The  fact  b  ttmt  Speke.  Grunt,  Stanley,  and  the  earlier 
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separated  hy  the  course  of  the  River  Nile.  Prom  the  de- 1 
Hcription,  whith  travellers  give  of  Busoga  it  would  seem 
that  it  Is  difticult  without  the  use  of  extravagant  adjectives 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  scenery  of  this  country,  with  iU 
pretty  lanes  winding  for  miles  between  w^ell'kept  hedges  1 
and  rows  of  splendid  trees,  many  of  thejn  remarka,ble  for 
their  flower-shows,*  its  ponds  covered  with  blue  water- j 
lilies,  its  foredt-crowned  hills  and  green  swards  of  closer-  ■ 
cropped  pasture  land,  its  vast  banana  plantations,  nent  " 
little  villages,  and  constant  peep8  and  glimpses  of  the  i 
distant  waters  of  the  lake,  amethyst,  tni'quoise,  or  aqua^fl 
marine  in  hue.  T 

Uganda properoffers  moreopen  lajidscapes  than  Busoga, 
and  19  perhaps  rather  more  hilly.  The  land  rises  up  more 
steeply  from  the  north  and  north-w^est  shores  of  the  Vic- J 
toria  Nyanswi  to  a  height  of  over  a  thousand  fe«t  aboTeB 
the  lake  level — say  to  an  altitude  of  five  thousand  feet  ~ 
here  and  there.  Not  a  single  river  of  any  size  flows  from  j 
Uganda  into  the  Victoria  NyariTa.  On  the  contrary,  »■ 
few  miles  from  the  lake  shore  the  slope  of  the  land  and^ 
its  drainage  trend  towards  the  Nile.  The  country  is  almost 
like  a  succession  of  gigantic  furrows,  and  in  nearly  every 
furrow  there  is  a  '  sponge,'  swamp,  or  stream-head.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  some  of  these  sponges  may  be  fed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  percolating  through 
the  soil,  but  as  they  would  have  to  percolate  through  hilly 
ranges  several  miles  thick  this  theory  is  not  very  tenable. 
They  are  much  more  likely  to  be  fed  by  the  very  abtmdant 
rainfall.  In  many  of  these  low-ljT.ng  tracts  between  the 
cultivated  hills  there  are  stretches  of  forest  which  are 
magnificent  and  luxuriant  to  a  degree  only  to  be  niat*^hed 
on  the  coast  of  West  Africa.  In  Unyoro  the  descent  of 
the  country  towards  the  Nile  Valley  becomes  much  more 
inarked,  and  we  see  here  landscapes  not  recalling  vividly 
those  of  Western  Africa,  but  of  the  regidar  Central  African 
type — ^grassy  do^-us  or  slopes,  diversified  with  stony  kopjes, 


rx|i1oKrs  vrha  visiteil  and  dtscovcrod  tb^  rounLriea,  talked  no  otber 
AfritMin  Ifuigutv^  but  Swuhili,  nurl  wepp  t'jotirely  dependent  for  their  in 
fortuutton  oil  Tlieir  Sn-iohUi  lu{erpret«n^  who  iiiststcd  on  giviog  tb^ir  own 
renderings.  In  the  dintM^t  of  y.*TirihMi-  the  ori^ual  Bu  prefix  has  been 
BOltcned  tuto  V,  mxd  thv  SwnhUis  are  eTou  morv  obstLuaU:  UiAii  the  French 
In  InalaUnK  on  giving;  tli^k  ovm  versions  oF  foreiKD  namc-a. 
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«rell -forested  stream  valloyn,  and  wide,  slightly  and  plains 
dotted  with  acacmSf  euphorbias,  and  clumps  of  So^'oaaus 
palms.  In  Uganda  proper  and  most  of  the  lands  bordering 
the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  tho  Victoria  Nyanza, 
the  Buraasussind  HypfKvne  pahufj  are  absent,  the  two  types 
of  palm  most  abundantly  met  with  being  the  wild  date 
and  the  Raphia.  Toro,  to  the  south-west  of  Unyoro,  is  a 
rogion  densely  forested,  and,  in  parts,  abounding  in  ele* 
phMn^jt.  the  forests  having  an  entirely  West  AfricM,n 
character.  This  forest  clothes  the  lower  slopes  of  Bu- 
wenzori*  the  great  snow  mountjiin,  but  above  seven 
thooaand  feet  tho  vcgettition  resembles  that  of  the  Man 
Plateau  with  its  conifers  and  heaths.  The  district  of 
Ankole,  to  the  south  of  Toro,  oflFers  some  resemblance  to 
Kjtvirondo.  but  has  a  great  deal  more  forest.  Its  scenery 
\a  very  beautiful :  some  authorities  regard  this  country  as 
I  tho  finest  and  healthiest  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 
The  main  interest  in  this  dependency  of  tho  British 
I  Empire  centres  in  the  kingdom  of  Uganda  proper,  which, 
[afaorn  as  it  is  now  of  the  over-lordship  over  the  surround- 
fio^  countries*  is  limited  to  an  areaof  about  twenty  thousand 
square  miles,*  between  the  Nile  on  the  east,  the  Kaf  u  River 
loQ  the  north»  and  Toro  and  Ankole  on  the  west.  Naked 
fpeople — to  a  traveller  coming  from  the  east — vanish  at 
Qte  lUver  Sio.  On  entering  Busoga  t  one  encounters  a 
slightly  civilised  race  who  are  scrupulously  clothed,  while 
in  Uganda  it  is  almost  as  rare  to  see  a  perfectly  naked 
person  above  the  age  of  childhood  as  it  would  be  in 
England.  The  Bagandn  were  a  clothed  race  long  before 
the  Europeans  and  Arabs  introduced  cotton  ^oods.  They 
tilripped  a  species  of  fig-tree  of  its  bark,  beat  it  out  into  a 
kind  of  felted  clotli*  and,  sewing  together  long  strips  of 
this  bark,  they  made  the  moat  ample  mantles.  Dwelling 
amongst  the  Bantu  people  of  more  or  less  West  African 
type,  who  are  the  ruling  race  in  Uganda, Toro,  and  Ankole, 
are  the  Bahima  or  Bahama,  a  caste  of  herdsmen,  already 
alluded  to,  obviously  of  Gala  or  Somal  descent.  In  the 
Kahiioa  may  have  originated  the  dynasty  of  kings  which 
reigned  with  considerable  power  over  Uganda  axid  its 
Ttieeai states  for  a  hundred  yeai's  or  more  before  the  airlvat 


*  An  average  breadtb  nnd  length  of  140  milcH. 

t  Onoe  *  voiual  fcinKfiom  andur  Ugimd* ;  now  a  sepanU*?  province. 
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of  the  white  mnn.  When  Speke  first  discovered  Uffanda' 
he  found  it  ruled  by  a  descendant  of  this  long  line  of  kinga, 
whoso  name  really  was  Miite.sn.  though,  an  Speke  lefimt 
pverything  through  his  SwahiU  interpreters,  the  name  w^as 
Rxod  a**  *  Mtesii.*  Mutesa,  though  a  cruel  king,  was  a  groat 
one,  and  had  a  certain  yearning  for  civilisation.  In  spite 
of  hia  power*  howttver,  he  would  probably  have  ended  his 
days  ac^  a  vassal  of  the  unwieldy  Egyptian  Empire  over 
the  Sudan,  had  not  Great  Britain  intervened  to  chock  the 
advanpo  in  this  direction  of  Grordon  Pasha  and  other 
Kuropean  officials  of  the  Khedive*s  Governments 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  knowTi  that  it  was  maiidy 
due  to  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Sir  John  Kirk  that 
V^ganda  and  nil  East  Africa  do^v^l  to  Zanzibar  were  not 
add^  to  the  Egyptian  Sudan  before  that  empire  broko 
up  under  the  Mahdist  revolt.  Sir  John  Kirk  induced  the 
British  Government  of  the  day  to  mt^irvene  to  arrest 
Gordons  conquests  at  the  boundary'  of  Uganda,  and  to 
send  a  few  war  vessels  t«  drive  aw«y  the  Egyptian  fleet 
under  McGillop  Pasha  from  the  Mombasa  coast,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  added  to  the  Egyptian  poases' 
sion  of  8omaiiland.  In  1875  Uganda  was  visited  by  I 
StJMiley,  wrho.  at  the  request  of  Mut«^&,  wrote  to  England  ' 
to  urge  Christian  nussions  to  establish  themselves  in  this 
cutuktn.*.  His  appeal  wa^  promptly  responded  to,  and  in 
1876  the  Church  Missionarii'  Society  bad  reocbed  Ugtinda, 
whew  they  w^r**  followed  three  years  later  by  the  first 
Ronwn  Cat  hoUo  mission,  tinder  the  French '  Whit«  Fathers' 
of  Carthage,  Unhappily,  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
miflsionariea  began  to  quarrel  over  the  privile^  of  con-  1 
verting  the  population  of  Uganda  to  their  respective  ^ 
aspects  of  the  Christian  faith.  Mutesa.  embittered  by 
their  quarrda,  probably  leant  in  th«  rlosiog  yeaz»  of  his 
tilv  to  MabanuRaadanistn^  which  was  being  steadily  in- 
trodooed  by  Arab  traders  and  emissaries  from  the  Sudan. 

Molaea  was  sVMveeded   in   1883  hj  Itis  unworthy  ^on 
Mvanga.  a  nan  exeepttonaL  enn  anxn^  Central  African  j 
ttisiRimiS  for  bts  degtadin^  tic«&     Vwan^  fiist  began  tkM 
waili  ^/mweumUkm  of  the  CbarutianB  of  both  sects,  then  ^ 
Mkiaad  ^kSm  «p  with  a  miimwoft  of  the  M abammadans. 
Christians  and  MuhanuaadaBS  ^ike  imited  their  forree  for 
a  brief  tiuw  to  oxpel  bini  from  the  coonfcijr.    Prior  to  his 
be  bad  caused  Btsbop  Haaa^stoii.  tbe  fint 
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Btni«0ionary  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  Uganda,  to 
be  murdered  in  Biiso^a.  Mwanga,  expellrd  by  the  *  peoples 
of  the  Book,'  •  fled  to  the  mission  stJ^tious  on  the  soiith 
eo«8t  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza»  and  took  refuj^e  with  the 
very  miseionariea  whom  he  had  expelled  with  riolence. 
Two  princes  of  hin  family  Biicceeded  him  in  a  brief  tenure 
of  the  Uganda  kingship.  Then  Mwanga,  having  become 
a  nominal  Chriatlan,  was  restored  to  power  by  iht>  aid  of 
a  irelebratod  African  adventurer — Mr  Stokes — who  was 
K  HfterwHrds  entrapped  aud  killed  by  a  Belgian  officer  named 
"  Lothaire,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  Whilst 
iheso  events  occurred,  the  ultimate  fate  of  Uganda  was 
being  di.^cussed  between  England  and  GeiTmmy;  but  the 
IVeneh  priests  of  the  \VlHte  Fathers*  mission  were  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  country  would  be  deetai'ed  a 
IVench  Protectorate.  In  1890,  by  the  Anglo-German 
Agnwment.  Uganda  fell  within  the  British  sphere  of  in- 
fluence* Prior  to  thia,  the  Imperial  British  Elast  Africa 
Company  bad  begun,  somewhat  timidly,  to  obtain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  country.  Enterprise  in  this  direction,  however, 
was  a  very  costly  mattei'  as  regards  money ;  and  it  was 
only  under  consider&ble  pressure,  from  misaionary  societiew 
and  tbo  Imperial  Government^  that  tn  the  closing  years  of 
its  life  the  Bast  Africa,  Company  despatched,  with  the  aid 
of  Sir  Francis  de  Winton  (who  was  the  Company's  Governor 
on  thet  cottst),  an  expedition  to  Uganda  under  that  very 
able  man — that  Cortes  of  this  latter  age  of  African  adven- 
tore — Captain  (now  General  Sir  F.  D.)  Lugard.  Lugard'» 
methods  may  have  been  rough  and  ready,  but  he  laid  the 
first  practical  foundation  of  British  control  over  thecountrj' 
of  Uganda  when  it  was  torn  to  pieces  and  well-nigh  ruined 

•  hytbe  quarrels  of  religiouftfactionsandthecrimeSfintriguoH, 
and  treacheries  of  its  wicked  king.  From  almost  the  very 
day  of  Lugard's  first  arrival  at  the  king's  capital  (tben. 
railed  Mengo),  his  little  fort  of  Kampala  has  been  the 
nucleus  of  an  uninterrupted  British  control  over  this 
beautiful  country, 

Lugard's  proc^eedings,  however,  being  of  an  uncom- 
promising nature  and  arousing  bitter  animosity  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  the   Imperial  Government  became 

*  Tlw  40lgnation  of  CbrUtiapa  nndl   MubnnunadjLUft,  as  dlstlnguiahed 
from  Pagans. 
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anxious  to  arrive  at  tin  opinioD  a»  to  what  it  should  do 
with  Uganda  when  the  temporary  administration  of  the 
East  Africa  Company  came  to  an  end.  It  therefore 
resolved  to  send  an  Imperial  Commissioner  to  report  on 
the  nature  of  this  country,  the  advisability  of  retaining 
it  within  the  British  sphere,  and  the  methods  by  which,  in 
the  c^sc  of  its  retention,  it  should  be  administered.  Sir 
Gerald  Portal,  w^ho  had  been  distinguished  by  his  work  in 
Egypt,  his  expedition  to  Abyssinia^  and  hia  tenancy  of  the 
Consulate-General  at  Zanzibar,  was  chosen  for  the  tAsk- 
He  made  a  relatively  rapid  journey  to  Uganda  and  back 
(rapid  for  those  pre-railway  days),  and  dui-ing  his  short 
sojourn  in  the  country  laid  the  foundations  of  an  elemen- 
tary administration.  Readers  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal's  post- 
humous book,  'My  Mission  to  Uganda,'  will  derive  no 
very  favourable  idea  of  the  country  from  the  perusal  of 
these  hastily  written  notes.  Had  he  not  died  of  fever  in 
England  before  he  could  work  up  his  briefly  recorded  ira- 
pressions  into  a  book,  and  had  he  not  also  been  embittered 
in  his  reminiscences  of  the  country  by  the  loss  of  hid 
brother,  one  of  the  officers  attached  to".hi*j  expedition,  he 
might  have  written  more  appreciatively  of  the  remark- 1 
able  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  its  general  attractiveness. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  days  of  Captain  Lugard's  j 
stay  in  Uganda  a  difficult  problem  had  to  be  hastily  de- 
cided, namely,  with  what   force  peace  was   to   be  kepfcj 
between  the  contending  religious  factions  in  this  country,  [ 
whose  surface  squabbles  as  to  the  form  of  Christianity  ] 
they  were  to  follow  really  concealed  a  political  struggle 
between  the  British  missionaries  contending  for  British 
supremacy  and   the  French   missionaries   aspiring  to  a 
French  protectorate.     It  was  impossible  to  rely  on  the 
Baganda  soldiers  of  one  party  or  another,  for  this  army 
again  was  a  mere  fluctuating  rabble,  Indian  soldiers  were 
not  to  be  thought  of  in  those  days,  especially  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  company,  while  Swahilis  or  Zanzibaris  from  the 
coast  were  difficult  to  obtain  in  large  numbers,  and  un- 
trustworthy as  a  body  of  soldiers,  though  often  individu- 
ally brave.      Captain   Lugard  solved  the  difficulty  tem- 
porarily in  the  boat  way  he  coxild  by  importing  into  the 
country  Emin  Pasha's  former  Sudanese  soldiers,  who  were 
settled   on   the  west  shore  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.     Sir 
Gerald  FortiH  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  wii^doxu  of  this 
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g-*  but  coiold  provide  no  satisfat^tory  alternative ; 
he  contented  himself  with  removing  the  more  turbu- 
t  or  intrigciing  spirit*  among  the  native  officers  iu  this 
riginaJly  Egyptian  force.      These  Sudanese  wero  found 
be  soldierly  men  on  the  whole,  and  well  able,  when 
ded  by  British  officers,  to  defeat  rebel  Baganda  or 
ical  Bunyoro.  More  and  more  Sudanese  were  recruited 
the  Nile  countries  of  Bari^  Latuka,  Acholi,  &e. ;  and 
a  few  oflScers  were  obtained  from  the  Anglo- Egyptian 
army  to  control  and  command  theao  Sudanese  battalionH, 
The  relative  ease,  however,  with  which  the  mitives  of 
the  Uganda  Fi-oteetorate  were  defeated  by  small  numbers 
of  Su<^nese  (ably  led  by  British  of&cers)  filled  these  Mu- 
hammAdan  bhick  soldiers  with  an  overweening  sen^e  of 
their  HUperiority,  and  (paused  them  on  the  one  hand  to 
fe*I  thpy  were  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  th« 
British  Protectorate,  and  on  the  other  to  aspire  to  up- 
*vt  that  Protectorate  and  create  instead  a  kind  of  inde- 
pmdent  Hudanese  gtate.     Thit^  feeUng  of  unrei^t  and  dis- 
loyalty was  further  increased  by  the  low  rate  of  pay  which 
ftt  that  time  was  given  to  the  Sudanese  soldiers — only  four 
rupees  a  month.*     Moreover,  the  SudaneBe  soldierB  had  a 
roal  cause  of  complaint  in  the  unceasing  demands  on  their 
eaergiea  as  a  military  force.     Tlie  Uganda  Protectorate 
eren  at  that  time  wan  a  vast  countiy,  at  least  the  size  of 
France ;  and  the  sole  organined  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
I  ComnoiseioDert  and  the  niilitai*y  officers  consiated  of  the 
^kforeaaid  Sudanese.    Troops  had  to  be  hurried  from  the 
^nentre  of  Uganda  to  a  point  three  hundred  milea  to  the 
Veastward,  to  subdue  a  powerful  robber  tribe  known  as  the 
Kamasia,  who  were  attacking  caravans  on  the  road  from 
the  coast ;  and  thou  had  to  be  rushed  back  again  almost 
UTthout  a  day's  rest  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  for  the  King  Mwanga  had  fled  (after   an 
abortive  attempt  to  massacre  the  Europeans  in  hia  king- 
dom)^ and  was  attempting  to  form  a  hostile  state  on  the 
flanks  of  Uganda.     Further,  the  well-armed  mutineoi*s  of 
the  Congo  Fi-ee  State  native  army  were  attacking  tlitj 
westem  frontier  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 


*  SnlAequentlr  fbcreased  to  six,  kekI  lately  to  sixteen  rupeei). 
^  Abovt  this  tiaie,  also,  the  Commandant  ot  the  Forces  was  Acting 
CnoimiflBioaer. 
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Those   responsible  for   the  closing   memoir   of  Mi 
Thruston's  book  appear  inclined  to  blame  the  CommaDC 
of  the  tTg:anda  Rifles  and  other  English  officers  holding 
commands  in  that  force  for  the  discontent  which  aro»e ' 
amongst  the  Sudanese  soldiers ;  but  this  blame  (judging 
from  all  the  information  now  made  known  on  the  subject) 
cannot  be  fairly  attributed  to  these  sorely  tried  and  over- 
worked gentlemen.     It   is  very  difficult,  in  fact,  to   ap- 
portion any  blame  in  this  matter.     The  mutiny  of  the 
Sudanese  soldiers  in   Uganda  is   one   of   those   troublea 
which  muat  arise  from  time  to  time  in  the  formation  ofi 
a  great   empire,  and  w^hich   cannot  always    be    foreseen 
and   avoided*     An  armed   force  which   is  suited  to  one 
stage  of  the  development  of  these  African  protectorates] 
becomes  unsuited  in  rapidly  altered  circumstances. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Sudanese  I 
mutiny  and  of  its  suppression,  of  the  capture  by  Colonel 
Watt  of  the  two  hostile  kings*  Mwanga  of  Uganda  and  _ 
Kabarega  of  Unyoro.  is  too  well  knoAvn  now  to  need  I 
recapitulation.   The  advance  of  the  railway  and  telegraph 
caused  troubles  with  the  Nandi  and  kindred  tribes  of  the 
Mbu  forest-s,  but  these,  too»  have  been  vanquished  and 
conciliated.    An  Indian  contingent  gai^isons  the  adminis- , 
trative  capital  of    Uganda  and   the  line  of  the   Uganda  h 
railway.     The  rest  of  the  Protectorate's  ai^med  force  has  ! 
been  reorganisedt  and  agreements  have  been  entered  into 
with  all   the   native  chiefs  and   tribes  laying  down  the 
rights  of  the  natives  and  those  of  the  protecting  govern- 
ment.    It  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  Uganda  may  have  a 
long  spell  of  uninterrupted  peace  in  which  to  develop  her 
resources,  and  to  show  us  how  far  commerce  may  legiti- 
mately profit  from   the    opening    up    of   this  portion  of 
Central  Africa. 

The  practical- minded  among  us,  seeing  tlie  expense  in 
men  and  money  tliat  the  recovei-y  and  pacification  of  the 
Egyptian  8udan  and  the  subjugation  of  the  conterminous 
Uganda  Protectorate  to  British  control  have  cost  us,  wilt 
probably  put  this  cogent  question :  What  does  this  Nile- 
land  of  the  negroes  produce  to  reward  us  for  interfering 
with  its  concerns?  Apparently  it  has  been  of  late  years 
cursed  with  seven  plagues — with  war  and  bloodshed, 
disease  and  depopulation  among  the  natives,  black-water 
fever  among  Europeans,  famine,  rinderpest,  drought,  and 
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loeostSL     It  has  seeminf^ly  originated  that  awful  outbreak 
of  pleuro-pneumoula  which  spreiid  dowii  through  Eastern 
Africa  to  Natal  and  the  Cape,  killing  on  the  way  and  in 
itfl    first   ingour    thousands    of    buffaLooSi   thousandfl    of 
(intelopes,   and  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  eattle. 
From  the  Sudui  and  adjoining  Galaland  came  aoine  years 
ago  those  flights  of  locusts  whieh,  preWously  almost  un- 
Imowii   to    Equatorial   Africa,    ravaged    plantations  and 
gTxvves  all  down  the  eastern  half  of  Africa  to  Natal.    From 
X^ro  Xilelaud  have   come  waves  of  small-pox ;   it  has 
evfn  been  said  that  on  the  northern  archipelagoes  of  the 
Victoria   Nyanza  a   bubonic   plague   is   endemic.     From 
Fa,^h(xia  westward  to  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  and  the  Congo 
frontier,  and  southward  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the 
deaertj)  of   Lake    Rudolf,  not  only  have   malarial  fevers 
raged  during  the    early  days    of   European   exploration, 
hut  of  late  years   that  worst  of  all   African   nLaladios, 
'b^k-water  (haematuric)  feyer/  has  made  its  appearance 
amcrngst  the  white  men  so  soon  as  ufifortd  have  been  made 
to  drain  or  cultivate  the  reeking  aoil.     In  j^ome  of  the 
eastern  districts,  where  the  harsh  desert  character  of  the 
j^und  would  seem  to  promise  Immunity  from  disease, 
viralent  dysentery  occasionally  breaks  out,  originated  no 
doubt  in  the  fetid,  stagnant  water  of  the  disappearing 
rivers.       Swai*ma    of    mosquitoes    infest    the    lacustrine 
countries,  the  marshes,  and  the  river  banks  (though  from 
All  accounts   it  would  seem  that  much  of  the  inhabited 
part  of  the  Protectorate  is  free  from  these  pests),  leeches 
populate   the   swamp-water^   and    attach   themselves    by 
hundreds  to   the   luckless   traveller  who   wadoa  therein. 
The  jigger  or  burrowing  flea,  from  tropical  Ajtierica,  has 
now  almoBt  traversed  the  African  continent,  and  has  made 
it«  second  home  in  Uganda  and  Unyoro.     The  long  grass 
U  full  of  ticka,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  swarm 
with  fteas  and    not  infrequently  with    bugs.     There   are 
beee  and  hornets  that  sting,  flies  that  probe,  flies  that 
depoait  eggs  under  the  skin,  to  be  hatched  out  as  maggots 
in  painful  boiLs ;  further  north,  in  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  and 
the  Upper  Nile  districts,  the  Guinea  worm  is  imbibed  by 
one  native  out  of  ten,  and  burrows  painfully  through  his 
muscles,  entering  his  body  in  a  drink  of  water  an  invisible 
t^g  and  emerging  after  months  of  agony  as  large  as  a 
^•11  oQrpcnt.     Oxi}j'  the  tsetse  Qy  is  absent,  seeiii\Ti^\y  \ 
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otherwise  this  Central  African  territory  would  be  complet 
in  the  possession  of  all  the  plagues  of  Africa. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Negro  Nileland  pro-| 
duce  as  a  compensation  for  these  evils,  to  make  it  worth] 
while  for  a.  civilised  power  like  England  to  undertake  at 
great  preliminary  cost  in  men  and  money  its  organisation 
and  development?  What  attraction  has  it  that  the  French 
should  have  gone  to  the  brink  of  war  with  us  to  grasp  it  1 
from  the  west ;  that  the  Italians  should  have  tried  to  reach  j 
it  from  the  east ;  that  the  Ab^^^sinians,  who  defeated  th«m,  [ 
should  now  be  endeavouring  to  snatch  at  Negro  Nileland) 
from  the  north-east ;  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  should 
have  spent  thousands  of  pounds  to  secure  a  foothold  on  _ 
the  Upper  Nile ;  that  Emin  Pasha  could  scarcely  be  torn  ■ 
thenoe  from  his  half-made  kingdom  of  Equatoria,  and 
Hhould  have  lost  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  creep  back 
thither?  Well,  those  who  have  been  there  know,  though 
they  can  scarcely  define  the  attractiveness  in  words.  But 
there  is  reason,  we  believe,  in  this  persistency  ;  and  some 
things  at  least  are  clear. 

All  Negro  Nileland,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
forests  near  the  Congo  watershed,  is  suited  for  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  horses,  goats,  and  sheep,  so  suited,  in  fact,  to 
cattle  that  plague  after  plague  (and  plagues  at  their  source 
are  preventable  and  controllable)  cannot  do  more  than 
momentarily  dinoinish  the  abundance  of  the  herds.  There 
is  apparently  no  tsetse  fly,  and  as  yet  no  dreaded  horse- 
sicknesa  ha.s  arisen,  to  prevent  the  keeping  and  breeding 
of  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys.  tkmkeTrs  indeed  are  native 
to  the  land,  the  wild  aes  from  which  our  domestic  animal 
is  derived  being  found  in  the  eastern  territories  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  NUa 
b&sin.  Camels  are  likewise  kept  in  the  regions  round 
Lake  Rudolf  and  the  south-west  of  Abyssinia,  It  is  in 
fact  a  stock- rearing  country  of  the  very  best — given  some  i 
degree  of  European  control  which  may  destroy  the  caused 
or  check  the  spread  of  disease  with  at  least  the  same' 
degree  of  eupx'ess  as  has  been  reached  in  Australia  and 
America.  With  this  abtmdanee,  present  or  future,  of 
beasts  of  draught  and  burden,  this  vast  territory  should 
be  rapidly  traversable,  and  goods  might  be  conveyed  with 
m;ore  ease  and  certainty  than  by  human  porterage.  Added 
to  this  prominent  facility  of  ttongportt  there  are  thfi 
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fiiistiog  "wat^rcoiU'sesT  lakes,  and  rivers^  many  of  them 

DAvigsble  for  liundredfl  of  inineH.     A  relatively  small  ex- 

idlhire  of  time  n.nd  labour  would  render  many  natural 

inel^  Da\^gu.ble  and  keep  them  ncivigabto  At  all  s^easons 

the  year  botvreen  the  Kouth  end  of  Lake  Albert  and 

um.    Anti  again,  ateamera  and  barges  could  proceed 

water   rigKt     into   the   heart   of  the   Bahr-al-GhasMil 

itiTi'.     A  steaTTcior  placed  on  the  Victoria  Nyanzii  could 

iBTey  goods   round  two  thousand  miles  of  coast  to  the 

reilft-ay  termiiius  on  Kavirondo  Bay,  where,  before  many 

months  are   o%-er,  the  British  Government  railway  from 

till!  iQdian  Ocean  vAW  have  attained  its  first  objective  in 

ikiTii^the  Vict-oria.  Nyanxaivithin  thirty-six  hours' journey 

■ora  Mombasa  and  three  weeksi'  from  London. 

Ivory  IS  the  present  wealth  of  all  this  land — ivory  in 
rtmifiHties  xmlcTTLO-wn,  unheard  of,  in  any  other  part  of 
Mvm;  and  elephants  are  still  living  in  such  enormous 
hwA»  n»  to  st^Tid  in  no  danger  of  extinction  from  past 
WMMes  on  tlie  part  of  ivory-himters,  while  thoy  i^hould 
I*  secured  from  future  risk  of  extermination  by  the  en- 
forrement  of  tlio  game  regulations  recently  promulgated. 
B]f  the^ie  ga-tue  regulations  it  is  made  a  misdemeanour  to 
lifcoot  a  female  elephant,  or  a  male  elephant  carrying 
iiwki  less  tHan  ten  pounds  in  weight.  If  thin  clause  is 
enforce<l  tbere  is  not  much  danger  of  the  elephant  be- 
coming extinct ;  therefore  in  timet  under  Government 
control,  ivory  should  provide  ycwir  by  year  a  certain 
revenue.  For  in  the  marshy  districts,  which  are  unin^ 
babltaUle  by  man  and  which  are  sjiotted  all  over  Negro 
Nileland  (aa  though  on  a  map  one  had  dropped  a  little 
w«t  sponge  at  intervals),  the  elephant  will  find  preserves 
where  he  wHU  not  bo  in  rivalry  with  human  cultivation, 
and  yet  will  be  within  reach  of  the  authorised  sportsman 
I  and  the  keddait.  manager^ — for  there  is  no  reason  why 
nttfi-tnpts  should  not  be  made  after  a  time  to  drive  the 
^uung  wild  elephants  into  donieBticit^%  as  is  done  in  Siam, 
Ceylon,  and  India. 

Grain  will  be  another  staple  of  Negro  Nileland— durrha, 

I  maize,  millet  on  tho  Nile  flats  and  in  the  lowlands  ;  wheat, 
barteyt  and  oata»  on  the  plateaux  and  on  the  mountains. 
AJreadly  wheat  has  penetrated  southward  from  the  Arab 
XUe  and  is  cultivated  on  the  highlands  north  of  Lake 
Rudolf.    Enormous  qtmntitws  of  other  gralna  alresud.'^ 
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familiar  to  Aii-ican  cultivation  are  produced  in  these  land*. 
Bananas  grow  by  rnillione  in  Uganda  and  Unyoro.     In  all 
the  upland  countries,  such  as  those  of  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal 
watershed,  Uganda,  and  the  mountainous  region  between 
Uganda  and   Lake  Rudolf,  the  coffee  Bhrub  grows  wild,  _ 
and  wild  coffee  is  chewed  by  natives  as  an  agreeable  bitter.fl 
The  lakes  and  rivers  swann  with  fish  of  excellent  quality.    ' 
Nor  is  salt  wanting  to  season  these  food-stuffs  ;  for  w^ithin 
British  territory  there  is  a  salt  appanage  of  Lake  Albert 
Edward,  and   there  are   salt   deposits  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Albert,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Rudolf. 
So  much  appreciated  is  this  white  salt  that»  until  the  Pax 
Britanniea  came  into  foiTe,  these  salt  deposits  were  the 
excuses  of  endiess  wars  for  their  possession.   These  deposits 
in   the  British  Protectorate  should  prove  of  great  com- 
mercial vttlue.     In    many  districts  ground-nutjs  grow  so     ' 
abundantly  that  quantities  of  vegetable  oil  of  fine  quality  ■ 
are  produced.    In  the  forests  of  Mount  Ruwensiori,  nnd  on  " 
the  plateaux  and  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  there  are  conifers  growing  which  produce  timber 
of  the  finest  quality  for  building  purposes.     In  the  forests 
of  U^ganda  and  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  watershed*  indiarubber* 
dyO'WOods,   ebony,   and    building   timber  are   abundant. 
Allowing  for  the   local   alternation   between    flood   and 
drought  which  is  insei>arable  from  tropical  countries,  aud 
the  effects  of  which  are  to  some  degree  controllable  by 
civihsed  resources,  the  whole  region  of   Negro  Nileland 
has  an  ample  or  a  suificient  rainfall,  and  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  its  area  is  of  rich  cultivable  soil. 

To  conclude ;  there  in  room  for  hope,  now  that  the 
sword  is  being  turned  into  the  ploughshare,  that  all  Negro 
Nileland  which  is  under  the  direct  or  indirect  rule  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  will  justifj-  by  its  inherent  pros- 
perity, by  the  wealth  of  ita  products  and  tbe  mart  which 
it  will  offer  to  our  trade,  tliu  fond  expectations  in  the 
mind  of  those  who  more  than  a  decade  since  urged  the 
Imperial  Government  to  bring  this  land  of  the  greatejit 
lake  and  the  greatest  river  in  Africa  within  the  British 
sphere  of  influence. 
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nch  Treaty  Rights  in  yen\foundland^  The  Cttao  for 
Colony  stated  by  the  pooplo's  delegates*  London  : 
I  and  Son,  1890, 

rook  of Netr/ound  land.   Boston :  Doylonnd  Wbittlo, 
Correspondence  respecting   the   Newfoundland 
■CT-iea.     (C,  6:5;M,)    London:  Spottiawoodo,  1891. 
umenta    diploviatiques.      Affaires    de    Teivy^-Neui-e, 
p©  Jaune.)    Pwris :  Iraprimerie  Nationale,  1891-1893. 

OIRE  diplomatique  du  viugtieme  eiecle  enregistrera 
ilemont  pour  ses  d^butH  le  reglement  entre  la  France 
igleterre  do  cette  question  dew  pecheriey  de  Terro- 

dont  la  solution  a  ete  vaineinent  rechcrchee  depuis 
a  cinquante  ans  par  les  diplomates  des  deux  nations, 
nnee  qui  ^'ient  de  conimencer  sera  le  tenioin 
t^es  et  difQcultueuses  n^gociatious,  dent  Tissue, 
na-le.  sera  plus  heureuse  que  celle  des  tentativea 
5ure8.  Les  int^rets  engages  de  part  et  d'autre  ont 
jfale  importance ;  et*  de  menie  qu'en  France  on  no 
3e  pas  de  diminuer  syst^matiquement  la  valeur  des 
lents  invoqu^s  par   la  colonie  de  Terre-Neuve»  de 

on  attend  de  I'opinion  publiqne  britannique  une 
et  Suitable   consideration    pour    I'interet    capital 

Franco  attache  an  niaintien  de  sea  propres  droits, 
ur  se  propose  dans  cette  ^tude  d'exposer  la  question 
int  de  vae  fran(;ai.«,  de  ddvelopper  les  arguments 
i68  par  la  diploniatie  du  Quai  d'Orsay  et  d'exaniiner 
[tion  qui  pourrait  y  etre  appoii;<!e  en  donnaut  aatis- 
1  aux  deux  pays.  Un  s^jour  proIongB  a  Terre-Neuve, 
iquete  personnello  faite  sur  le  French  Shore,  non:^ 
ttenb  de  trailer  cette  question  avee  la  pratique  et 
lenda&ce  d^esprit  qui  ne  s'aoquierent  que  par  une 
sur  place, 

I  difficultes  pendantes  a  Terre-Neuve  entre  I'Angle- 
Jt  lit  France  ont  lenr  origine  duns  len  traitt^s  d'Utrecht 
le  Paris  1T63,  de  Versailles  1783,  confirmea  par  ceux 
4  et  de  1815,  que  nigntrent  avcc  la  France  et  TAngle- 
pour  en  garantir  res^cntion,  les  trois  allides  de  cello- 
I— No.  3ST.  D 
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ci,  I'Autriche,  la  Pinisse  et  hi  Bussie,  constituant  la  Sainte- 
Alliance.  Trois  autres  documents  font  en  outre  autorit^ 
en  cette  matifere :  ce  sont — une  declaration  royale  du 
8  septembre  1783 ;  un  acte  du  Parlement  anglais  vote  aons 
lo  W^gue  de  Georges  III  (17S8),  intituli^:  'An  Act  to  enable 
His  Majesty  to  make  stich  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  int^onvcnienco  which  might  arise  from  tha 
competition  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects  and  those  of  tb 
Most  Christian  King,  5n  tarrying  on  the  fishery  on  tho 
coasts  of  tho  island  of  Newfoundland  * ;  enfin  la  procla- 
mation de  Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  Gouverneur  de  Terre- 
Neuve,  en  1833. 

Le  traits  d'Utrecht,  1713,  eonsacre  lechange  de  la  villa 
et  du  port  de  Piaieance  et  des  autres  lieux  oecupes  par  lea 
Fran^ais  dans  I'ile  de  Terre-Neuve,  contre  le  droit  do 
pfeher  et  de  s^cher  sur  une  partie  deterjninee  de  Tile 
df?signee  aujourd'hui  sous  le  nom  de  French  Shore* 

Le  traits  de  VersalEea,  1783,  niodifia  purement  et 
simplement  les  hraites  du  French  Shore  ;  mais  lo  docu- 
ment capital,  celui  sur  lequel  repoae  toute  rargumenta- 
tion  de  la  iliplomatie  fran^aise*  est  la  declaration  royale 
du  3  septembre  1783,  par  laquelle  sa  Majeste  Britannique, 
apres  accord  avec  le  roi  de  Fx-ancej  prend  Ics  mesures  les 
plus  positives  pour  enipecher  quo  ses  sujets  ne  troubleut  er* 
mtcunc  Tnaniere  par  leur  concurrence  la  pcehe  des  Fran<;ais. 
Uacte  li^gislatif  de  la  ringt-huitifeme  ann^e  du  regne  do 
Georges  III  n'est  en  quelque  sorte  que  la  reproduction  ot 
rhomologation  des  droits  concedes  aux  pecheurs  fran<;a.is. 
Nous  avons  eniin  la  proclamation  de  Sir  Charles  Hamilton 
(1822),  qui  interjjrete  lea  traites  anterieurs  et  les  obligations 
des  fonctionnaires  et  ofhciers  de  la  marine  britaiuiique 
charges  de  surveiller  Texeoution  do  ces  traites.  Voiei  les 
passfiges  principaux  de  cette  proclamation  que  nous 
estimons  utile  do  reproduire. 

'  'W^iei'eas  representation  has  been  mado  to  Jiic  that  depre* 
dalions  have  been  committed  ui>on,  and  annoyance  given  by 
Britii^h  subjects  to  the  French  fishery  within  the  said  luuitti,  ■ 
1,  the  Govemort  aforesaid,  do.  by  this  my  pruelamatiou,  hereby  " 
wake  knoivn  that  the  subjects  of  His  Most  Clu-iatian  Majesty 
are  to  liave  full  and  complete  enjoymeut  of  the  flshery*  within 
the  limits  and  boundaries  aforesaid  in  the  manner  they  ai-e 
entitled  to  enjoy  the  same  under  the  said  Ti^eaty  of  Utrecht. 
And  to  this  end  all  officei's,  magistrates,  and  others  under  jny 
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L  jvemment  are  hereby  atrictly  enjoined  that  they  do  in  their 
serecni  stations,  and  as  far  ad  depends  on  each  of  thetn  reapec- 
tJTply,  i>revent  any  obstructions  or  intemiptiona,  under  any 
prrtonf*.  J-kcing  given  to  the  subjects  of  France  in  the  eujoy- 
'  •."  eaid  fishery,  and  that  they+  the  said  offit'ei-s  and 
.   ,„  : :  ,  :   7,  do  give  them  all  reasotuvble  countemvuce  therein. 

En  vue  de  compMt^r  cet  ©xpost^,  faiBons  remarquer  que 

!e  di^it  de  peehe  ilHmitee,  concdd^  par  ces  divers  trn.ite«, 

requt  en  1889  une  interpretation  restrictive  en  ce  sens  que 

Ie»  pecheiirs  frftn(;'aia  se  virent  eontester  le  droit  de  pecher 

ties  crustac^,  d'oii   la  question   devenue    I^gendaire:   L^ 

hfmtard  est-il  un  poisson  t      La  raison  invoqui^e  etait  quo 

lett  trait^8  tie  fatsaient  aiicune  allusion  k  ce  genre  de  pe(?he. 

Tel    est   I'eiisemble  des    documents    diplomatiques   et 

parlemeiitiiires    sur    lesquels    le   gouvemement   frauc^iis 

|£appule  pour  affirmer  ees  droits  et  en  r^clamer  I'es^cu- 

tion  ;  il  le  fait  aver  toua  les  menagemente  poesibles,  malgr^ 

Jfs  declarations  contraires..    La  theorie  des  di'oits  ext?!iisifa 

pvoque  surtout  de  la  part  de  la  colonie  de  Terre-Neuve 

le  vivee  recrirninationfl  comme  portantun  grave  prejudice 

Innx  interetH  de  ses  pecheurs,  bien  que  dans  la  pratique 

relte  exclusivite  ne  aoit  requise  que  dauH  les  cas  oil  les 

(^heurs  det*  deux  nationaiites  se  trouvent  en  presence  eur 

ilem^me  point  de  la  e^te,  et  81  lea  operations  des  una  entra- 

T%-CMt  cellea  des  autres.    A  I'oppui  de  cette  opinion  il  sutBrait 

rdlnvoquer  le  temoignage  des  officierH  de  la  marine  britan- 

nique  eharges  de  veiller  k  I'ex^cution  des  traitt^s.     Leur 

tomoignaKP'  ne  Haurait  etre  contest^  par  les  odversaires 

des  droits  de  la  France. 

La  theorie  actuelle   du   gouvemement   terre-nouviou 

|pr6$ente  une   particularite    qui    m^rite   d'etre  indiquee. 

p'Ble  a  d'abord  pour  base  oette  flinguliere  conception  que 

[lea  traits  eonclus  entre    la   Franco   et    TAngleterre   no 

faoTBient  lui  etre  imp08*5i*  parce  que  la  colonie  n  ctait  pas 

1  interrenue  k  I'^poque  de  leur  conclusion.      D'aprfes   eon 

id^  fixe,  elle  ne  saurait  etre  liee  par  den  engagementn  pris 

par  la  metropole,     Mais  1^  oii  elle  nous  gemble  aller  trop 

I  loin,  c'est  en  affirmant  que  la  France  a  reconnu  son  droit 

par  la  convention  du  14  janvior  1857,  convention  qui  fut 

precds^ment  consider^©  comme  nuile  et  non  avenue  parce 

'lue  rAasemblee  legislative  de  Terrc'Neuve  lui  refusa  for- 

melloinent  sa  sanction.     La  valeur  des  pretentions  d'une 

cobnie  a  etr©  m^tpendante  ^ous  le  rapport  dip\oina^qu.«i 
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Borablei-a  dono  fontestabloiiceux  qui  chcrchent  luie  solution 
sans   vouloir   faire    table    rase    d' engagements    soIenneU  I 
revetua  de  la  signature  deg  deux  plus  grandes  Puissancee. 
L'hwtoire  ne  cite  pas  d'exemple  d'une  colonie  8*arTOgBaut  | 
le  droit  daunuler  les  traitt^s  conclus  par  la  mere-patrieJ 
De  plus,  le  principe  de  la  table  rase  offre  peu  de  ohaiiresl 
de  trouver  un  terrain  d'entent«  et  de  concessions  r^«ipro-l 
qiieH.     La  France  est  repreaent^e  coinine  intransigeant«>| 
aur  la  question  du  maintien  de  ees  droits  et  connnesetautl 
Byrit^tnatiquemeut  refusee  a  ouvrir  dos  ndigociationa  avecl 
des   ititentionB  concUianteB,     Le  Rimpl©  expoe^  des  iiom- 
breuses  conventions  signees  entre  la  France  et  I'Angleterre 
d^moutrera  que  le  gouvemement  frangaia,  en  vue  d'arriver 
A  un  arrangement  d^tinitif  et  satisfaiaant  pour  les  deux 
parties,  avait  accept^  toutes  les  demandes  de  la  eolonie  de ' 
Terre-Neuve ;  et  que  toutes  les  conA'-entions  sont  devenuea  j 
caduquea  par  le  refus   du    parlement  de  St  Jean    de   lea] 
homologuer  apres  avoir  lui-meme  reclame  certaines  modi' 
fications  au    texte   priraitivenient  adopts   par   les    pleni' 
potentiaires  fran^ais  et  anglais, 

De   1822,  epoque  oil  fut  promulguee  la  proclamatioai 
de  Sir  Charlea   Hamilton,   jusqu'en   1867,  les   salaont^  del 
peclie  Be  passerent  sans  incidents  marquee,     Neanmoins] 
le  gouvemement  imp<^rial»  dont  les  sentiments  amicauxj 
k  regard  de  I'Angleterre  ne  sauraient  etre  mis  en  doute, 
accepta  la  proposition  faite  par  le  gouvemement  anglais 
d^ouvnr   des    iiegoeiations    en    vue  d*un  reglement  de 
question  de  Terre-Neuve.     Lee  p lenipo t en ti aires   furent 
pour   la   France,  le  Comte  Fialin  de  Persigny ;    et   pom 
I'Angleterre,  Lord   Clarendon  ct  Mr   Henry  Labouchere* 
De  part  et  d'autre  on  negocia  avec  le  vif  d^sir  de  trouverl 
un  terrain  de  conciliation  ;  et  la  France^  pour  Men  moatrerf 
sa  Tolonte  de  donner  satisfaction    aux   demandes  do  la  i 
colonie  de  TerrC'Neuve,  s'engn^eait   daljord   (Art.  XI)  h 
autoriser  1  ctabliBsement  sur  le  French  Shore  d'ouvroges 
de  defense,  et  a  indemniser  au  pr^alablo  lea  propri^taires 
de  con atnict ions  ou  eucloe  occupes  depuis  cinq  saisons  ile 
peche  avaut  d'oxiger  In  demolition  des  dites  conrttructiojw. 

'  Art.  XL  Aucun  enclos  oh  t-ouytruction  anglais  He  poiurft 
fetr©  fait,  ni  maiut^QUt  sur  le  rivage  j-escrve  cxclusivemeut  »M 
Fran^ais,  ei  ce  n'cst  pour  b^soins  d©  defense  militaire  ou  d'ad* 
ministration  publiqne,  auqtiel  cas  avis  en  due  forme  do  I'in- 
tention  d'elever  cea  ouvragea  ?era   prealablement  donue  ^ 
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Gouvenieiueut  f  raQ^s.  Si  (^pendant,  h,  la  date  de  la  pr^sente 
iroDveutiou.  U  existait  but  Itidlt  rirago  das  constructions  on 
naloa  occupy  depuis  cinq  salsoua,  sana  objection  de  la  jjart 
Gout'eraemeut  fran^-ais,  ila  ne  pourraieut  &tre  d^plac^s  sans 
n*ime  mdetuidt^  equitable,  concert^e  entre  lea  commaiidautfi 
chef  dea  ^tatioua  fran9aise  et  anglaiae  ou  leura  delegues 
ctifs,  flit  accortl&e  aiix  propri^taii'es  par  le  Gouveruemcnt 

Puis,  par  I'Art.  XX,  la  Franee  accepttiit  rinten-ention 
lo  La  colonie  de  Terre-Neiive  poui'  rendre  executuii*e  bi 
;ire»imte  coavention. 

'Art,  XX,    La  pr^yente  convention  sera  mise  eo  pratiti^ie 

|taBsit>6t  qtte  les  lois  iieceasaires  ixjiir  la  rendro  t^Efeetivu  aurunt 

vot^e*  par  le  paHemeut  imperial  de  la  Umnde-Bretaguo  et 

ir  la  l^gielature  proTinciale  de  TerrO'Neiive ;  et  sa  Mnje^ttKi 

3ritonnkiiic  s'engage  par  lapi"tBeiite  convention  ii  nser  dt)  toiin 

Ek8  efforts,  aiin  tie  procurer  le  vote  deadltes:  luiH  en  temps  oun- 

venable  puur  mettre  en  vigueur  ladlte  couveutioa  le  1"  jauvier 

1858,  ou  aiiiiafttvant.' 

Le  seul  point,  enfin,  qus  la.  France  voulait  faire  dt^fini- 
ttvement  (Art.  V)  consacrer  par  cette  convention  atlti 
li'eviter  touto  possibility  de  couflits  futurs,  cotait  sot* 
droit  d'ftcheter  la  boette* 

'Art.  V.  Les  Biijete  fran^aia  auront  le  droit  (Vachetei" 
TipijAt,  hareng  et  eaijelan,  aiir  toute  la  efite  sud  dn  Terre- 
Vetive,  .  .  ,  en  mer  ou  ii  terre,  m\iv  le  mSme  pied  que  lea  siijeta 
KaglaiBt  »ans  que  la  Grande-Bretague  ou  la  colouie  puisse  iiu- 
. palter  aux  ^uJetH  anglais  aucune  restL-ietiou  dauH  la  pratique 
[lb  trelte  p^he ;  bon  pliis  qu'iiutX)ser  aux  sjiijets  franvais  ou 
^iigtais  aueun  droit  ou  restriction  ^  roccasiou  de  oette  tranaac- 
tiiin  ou  sur  I'eiportation  dudit  appAt.' 

Cette  coayeution  fut  si^^e  k  Londres  le  14  Janvier 
|1S5T:  te»  clauses  toutefois  n'en  furent  jamais  appUqueefl 

■  suite  du  refns  du  parlemetit  de  St  Jean  d'y  donner  sa 
iMinction.  Aujourd'liui  il  souticnt  que  la  France  a  reconnu 
»un  droit  d 'inter  vent  ion  en  vertu  de  cette  meme  convention 
quil  a  rejetoe  sana  autre  forme  do  proces. 

Dn  changement  dans  ta  forme  du  gouvemement  etait 
Burvenu  en  France,  niais  les  bonnes  dispositions  de  sea 
rppr^eeutants  ne  s  etaient  pas  modifieea ;  et  nous  allous 
i-onatator  qu'^Ues  ^talent  ainc^ree  puisqu  elles  se  traduisi- 
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rent  par  de  nouvcUes  concessions.  Le  8  novembro  1883, 
Lord  Lyons,  nmbasBadeur  de  la  Grande -Bretagrie  a.  Paris, 
remettjiit  h  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  ministre  des  affaires 
etrangM'es  do  la  R^publique  Fi'anQaise,  line  note  verbale 
dans  laquelle  nous  lisons  le  paragrapbe  suivant : 

*  Le  but  qitG  I'ou  d^ire  atteiudre  eat  d'assurer  aux  citoyena 
frau^aia  la  jouissance  la  plus  complete  d&  leur  droit  de  p^cher 
et  de  siJfcher  le  poisson  siu'  los  cfltes  de  Terre-Neuve  dans  lea 
limitea  indiquees  par  leg  trait^s,  et  en  mfime  tenqjs  de  domier 
satisfaction  aux  besoms  legitimes  des  habitauta  de  cette  partie 
du  littoral  ©t  de  leur  pennettre  de  d^velopper  les  ressourcee 
minerales  et  agricoles  de  la  colonie.* 

Le  gouvemoment  britaniiique  proposait  en  outre  la  ora- 
tion d'une  coiuDiission  luixto  cbargee  de  determiner  eur 
\e&  lieux  les  questions  a  ri^soudre.  La  reponse  de  la  France 
ne  ae  fit  pas  attendre ;  et,  dea  le  23  f^vi'ier  1883,  une  note 
verbale  dtait  remifle  k  Lord  Lyons  par  laquelle  le  g-ouveme- 
ment  frant^aia  acceptait  le  modo  de  proc*5der  pi-opoad  par 
le  cabinet  anglais  en  faisant  les  reserves  suivantes  ; 

*  n  doit  toutefois  6tre  bieo.  entenduque  les  termes  employ^ 
par  la  commuuication  de  Lord  Lyons  .  .  .  n'impliquent  pM 
etitre  lee  droits  s^culairea  consacr6s  expressenient  k  notre 
pruGt  par  les  traitus  et  des  intei'Sts  n^a  post>6neureuieut  d'une 
situation  de  fait  contre  laquelle  nous  avoiis  toujoiu-f^  prol-twte, 
ntie  assimilation  qui  t^quivaudrait  k  la  negation  antit-iijuc  du  _ 
principe  nieme  dont  il  s'agit  de  i^gler  I'appHcation/ 

Le  20  avril  1884  fut  aignee  k  Paria  une  nouvelle  con-^ 
vention.  Le  but  pourauivi  par  cette  convention  etait,  aux 
termcB  de  la  note  verbale  du  8  novembre  1883,  d'accorder 
une  nouvelle  satisfaction  k  la  eolonie  de  Terre-Neuve,  en 
reglftut  le  sort  dea  (^tablissenients  s^dent-aires  existnnts 
k  ce  jour  aur  le  Prencb  Shore — contre  lesquela  le  gouveme- 
ment  f  rantjais  avait  toujoura  protest^  comme  une  atteinte 
port*5e  k  Toxercice  des  droits  des  pScheurs — et  en  m^me 
temps  assurer  aux  peeheure  fran^ais  la  jouissance  la  plus 
complete  de  leur  droit  de  pecher  et  de  sdcber  le  poisaon. 

En  effet,  pendant  les  derni^res  ann^ea,  les  habitants 
de  la  colonie  de  Ten-e-Neuve  avaient  dirig^  leur  activito 
dans  line  nouvelle  voie.  lis  a'^taiont  content^  jusqu'a. 
cette  SpoquGf  pour  assurer  leur  exiatence,  des  b^n^fic 
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^■i^tiB^^  AU  COUTH  de  chaque  sutsou  de  peche ;  et  Ic 
gouvemciuent  de  8t  Jean,  faute  do  moyetiH  de  pduetra- 
tion  dons  rintt^riGiu*  de  I'ile,  ne  pouvu.it  soiiger  k  tirer 
partie  des  riehosses  ininleros  qu  il  supposait  eufouies  dana 
nie,  en  meme  temps  q^u'a  favoriser  le  d^veloppeinent  de 
Tagriculture.  L'iiidustne  de  la  peche  avait  en  outre  pria 
un  nouvel  essor  par  la  creation  dune  nouvelle  Industrie, 
celie  de  la  fabrication  des  conserves  do  homard,  imports 
k  Terre-Ncuve  par  lea  habitants  do  la  NouveUe-Eoosae  et 
de  lUe  du  Prince  Edouard.  Les  exigenc«s  de  cette  fabri- 
tin  avaient  aniene  la  conatruction  sur  le  French  Slioro 
iblisaementH  sedentairee,  reconnus  par  Lord  Clarendon 
Jvid.  supra,  p.  36)  en  1857  corame  contrairea  k  Tespnt  des 
*  traits. 

Le  d^ir  d'etre  impartial  nous  engage  a  reconnaitre  que 
les  pecheurs  des  doux  nations  se  rendirent  coupables  doH 
memea  violations.     Le  iiarlenient  de  St  Jean  t-rut  liabilo 
de  protester  bruyamment,  et  rendit  necessaire  une  inter- 
vention diplomatique,  d'oii  (^change  de  notes  entre  le  Quai 
[dOrsay    et    Downing  Street,      En    rasumo    le   gouverne- 
Iment   britannique   prit  Tinitiative  d'ouvrir   les  nogocia- 
lions  dont  nous  venons  de  parler.     La  simple  looture  du 
projet  de  convention  du  20  avril  lS8-t,  t'aite  dv  bonne  foi 
let  sans   id«o  prec:on(;ue,  sufiit  k  elle  seule  a  convaiucre 
lopinioa  publlque  do  I'esprit  do  conciliation  apporte  par 
la  Fram-e.     Losi    pli5nipotentiaire.'*,  d'un  eoinmun  ai^eord, 
pour    eouper    court    ii,   toute    reclamation,    admiront    lo 
imaintien  de  tons  les  ^tablissenients  eonatruita  si  la  date 
de  la  signature   de    la  presente  convention.      IjH  France 
reoouQa   an    droit  do  pocber   le  i4aumon  dans   Iok   cour:^ 
d'eatL     Enfln   les  ofticierf^   do  marino   doH    deux   natiunH 
fiircnt  ehjirges  du  reglement  dcH  diHicult^s  survenant  au 
IcourR  de  la  saison  de  peche.     Cette  derniere  clause  fut 
|limintenuo  depuis  et   fonotionue  encore   aujourd'hui ;   et 
DD  peut  dire  que  e'est  grfice  au  tact  et  a  la  sagesse  des 
Dfficierj*   des   deux    marines   que    les   conflitrf    n'ont   pns 
liucunu  tournure  grave,  raalgre  les  excitations  partieB  do 
Sl  Jtsan ;  car  on  voulait  au  parlement  de  cette  colonic  quo 
les  magistrate  coloniaux   eussent  k  trancher  touted   le.>* 
ditVieutttSA.     On  eisiperait  do  pai^  et  d'autre   uuo  prouipte 
arceptatiou    du    traits   par    la    colouie+    lorsque    celle-ci 
^reclaiua  plusjeura  modiiicationf?,  telle*  que  la  t'aculte  d'in- 
iler  dea   emborcadi^/ies,  des  constructions   destViv^ea  sx 
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rexploitation  iles  inmea,  dc  creer  une  double  voie  ferre©  le 
long  du  French  Shore.  Ces  modiflcatioiis  furent  uccept^ea 
saiisnucune  objection  de  la  partde  la  France  avee  leferme 
espoir  que  la  colouie,  obtenant  pleine  et  entiere  satisfaction, 
leH  snnctionnei'ait  et  ne  suseiterait  plus  de  conflits  a  propoa 
de  v^tilles.  Les  exigences  de  la  Fiance  se  boruerent  k  une| 
ref^onnaisHtmco  nette  et  formelle  d©  «on  droit  d'acheter  < 
boi'Ui't  hareng  oii  cttpelatiy  d.  teoi'e  et  en  wer^  sans  droits  ni  en' 
trni-ps  fiuelcontfiies. 

La  convention  dn  26  avri!  1884,  ahisi  remaniee  sur  ' 
deniande    expreaae   du    gouverneniGQt   teiTe-neuvien,  fut 
definitivement  sig-n^  par  Ics  quati-e  pl^nipotentiaires  le 
14  iiovembre  IH85.     La  r^ponse  de  la  colouie  ae  tmsftit 
rttteudre ;  et*  I'attitude  du  parlement  de  St  Jeun  doiinant  k 
pr^voir  an  refus  de  mvnt'tion,  M.  Waddingttm  eut  une  con-j 
ferenee  avcc  Lord  Ro«ebery  et  Lord  Granville  et  leur  d^ 
clara  qu'il  etait  desirable  que  les  mumbres  du  parleTuent 
terre-neuvien  fiissent  avisos  que  la  France  ^tait  a  bout  de^ 
concesj^iond  et  que   les  plf^nipotentiairea  anglais  avaient 
afidrme  que  Les  uouvelles  demandes  dtaient  le  dernier  mot 
de  la  colonie.     Le  parlement  de  St  Jean  ne  repoussa  paa 
te  traits  directement  j  mais  il  adopta  dans  sa  stance  du 
18  mai  1886  un  projet  de  loi  prohibant  la  vente  de  la  boett* 
Le  vote   d'une  sembhible  meaure  equivalait  k  un   ref\i 
motivd    La  France  prit  inimediatement,  bien  qui  regret 
dee  mesures  enerj^iques  pour  faii^e  respecter  rint^^ralitti  del 
Mes  droits.     Cette  nouvelle  attitude,  succ^dant  a  plusieuraj 
ann^es  d'une  politique  delai88ez-faire,fltnattre  des  protesta-i 
tions  sane  nombre,  reconnuea  en  majeure  partie  coninie  mn 
foud^s.    Le  goiivemement  britannique  de  aon  v6t6  refusal 
la  sanction  de  la  Reine  an  bill  du  parlement  de  St  JeanJ 
La  situation  devint  pliia  inextricable  encore  apres  le  vot* 
d'un  second  bill  prohibant  la  vente  de  la  boette^ — ^bill  c< 
pendant  sanctionno  par  le  gouverneur ;  il  on  fixait  niemel 
la  date  de  la  ause  en  vigueur  nu  2  Janvier  188S.    Neanniouiflrl 
en  %-iolation   de   la  loi,  la   vente  de   la  boette  se   faisait 
ouvertement  aiix  pecheurs  anicricains. 

An  cours  de  Tannee   1887  la  colonie  de  Terre-Neuve 
s'^leva  pour  la  premiere  fois  contre  le  ayateme  des  pnmea  ■ 
accord^es  par  la  France  a  sea  arniateurs  a  la  peche  aux 
Grands- Ban 08  ;  et  en  rt^ahte  ces  primes  sont  Tunique  cause 
do  toute   Tagitation   or^anis^e   contre   lexercice   de   nc 
droits.    Si  le  parlement  franc^ais  siipprimait  ce**  primes, 
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question  de  Terre-Neuvo  eeraitresoluecomme  parenchante- 

ment,  au  grand  d^sespoir  des  politicienB  de  St  Jean.     Leu 

choses  aJliferent  de  mal  en  pis  jusqu'en  1889.    A  ce  moment 

^Jjord  Salisbury  fit  pressentir  le  gouveiiionient  fraiigais  aur 

^■n  projet  d'arbitrage  destine  *k  r^^ler  certaiiies  questions 

^fcoulevees  parrint«?rpr^tat.ion  doa  trait^s  en  vertu  deaquela 

^Bli  France  exer<.'ait  uii  droit  de  peclie  k  Terre-Neuve  '  (Note 

liu  13  iiotit  1889).     Enfin  en  1890  il  fit  de   nouveaii,  par 

rint^miediaire  de  Lord  Lyttoii,  non  anibnsiii*ideur  a  Paris, 

propotw^r  I'ouvertni-e  de  negoeiation-^  pour  arriver  an  regle- 

riient  de  la  question  de  Tei-re-Neuve  8ur  ]a  base  de  nouvelles 

roncessione  pour  faciliter  I'achat  de  la  boette,  ou  le  paie- 

laent  d'une  compensation  en  argent,  puisque  le  parlement 

terre-nfin-ien  refusait  sa  sanction  a  tout  rtf^lenient  qtii 

n'avait  pas  pour  "base  rabolition  de  nos  droits  sur  le  French 

Shore.     La  r^ponse  fran^aise  fut  que  lid^e  d'^hauger  nos 

droits  contro  tmo  somme  d'argent  ^tait  chim^rique  (Not« 

du  29  octobre  1890). 

M.  Ribot,  alors  ministre  des  afFaires  ^trangdres  de  la 

■i{4^publique  Franijaise,  eonduisit  les  derniferes  n^gociations, 

Iqui  ne  parent  aboutir  parce  que  Lord  Salisbury,  tout  en 

proposant  rarbitrag-e,  t^tait  impuissant  k  prendre  I'engage* 

'ment  de   faire  executer  la  decision    des   arbitres   conti-e 

i'tjppt^ition    du    gouvemement   terre-neuvien,      MaiB    lo 

lemp«  pressait ;  on  pi'-i^para  un  modtitt  viv&ndi  qui  fut  mis 

en  vigueor  pour  une  premiere  p^riode  de  trois  anneee.  puis 

renouvel^  d'ann^e  en  ann^e  juequ'au  31  d^cembre   IflOL 

r^ird  Salisbury,  dont  Tautorit^  est  nusst  grande  Hur  le  fon* 

tiiient  qu'en  Ailgleterre,  a  la  Chanibro  des  Lords  dans  la 

M^nt^du  10  mars  1891,  reudait  pleineetentiere  justice  aux 

n^ociateurs  de  la  convention  de  1885.      Le  noble  Lord 

a'vxprimait  en  ees  termes : — 

*  When  I  succeeded  Uim  [Lord  Granville]  in  the  Foreign 

s,  I  fouad  that  he  hud  ;ust  cuuchided  a  most  workable  and 

ftble  arrangemeat.     It  fell  to  my  lot  to  give  the  signature 

it»  but  it  was  a  treaty  aegoc-iated  by  him.    Moat  unfortu- 

itely,  the  colonists  were  persuaded  in  a  political  criHis  to  I'ejtx't 

Lthat  treatT,'.     I  think  that  under  the  influence  of  the  crisis  the 

|electora  were  scarcely  cognisant  of  the  responaibility  attached 

that  rejection.     It  was  a  golden  opportunity  lost.     Siuce 

II  time  we  have  struggled  on  na  best  we  could." 

L'opinion  expnmee  par  Lord  Salisbury  ^tablit  definitive- 
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ment  lea  i*esponsabiHt^s;  et,  pour  tout  homme  impartial, 
le  gouvernemeut  frarnjais  iie  saurait  encoui'ir  lo  moiiidre 
blAme  pour  I'echec  de  la  longue  serie  de  n^gociations 
poursuivie  pendant  prfes  d'un  demi^sieele.  Le  succes  eftt 
^t6  complet  sans  I'intransigeance  du  parlement  de  St  Jeau, 
r^clamant  sians  cesae  Fabolition  dee  droits  de  la  France  et 
refusant  de  so  rendre  aux  raisons  de  son  propre  gouveme-  j 
raent,  comni©  un  enfant  terrible  qui  vent  uno  t^cheUe  f 
pour  atteindre  la  lune.  II  est  de  discuseion  couranto 
pamii  lea  advoraaires  dea  ti'aitos  de  aoutenir  qu'en  fait 
la  p^be  a  Terre-Nenve  ne  procure  que  des  benefices  in- 
Bigmfianta  aux  armateurs  fran<;ajs,  et  d'affimier  que  8ft 
la  prime,  ceux-ci  ne  pourrment  continuer  leurs  operatio 
deji  bien  r^duites.  L'argument  mis  en  avant  repose  sur 
le  nombre  decroisBant  des  ^oeletteH  franqHaisee  qui  fr4- 
quentent  le  French  Shore,  et  surtout  leur  absence  totAlo 
pendant  une  serie  de  saisona  de  peche ;  d'oii  Ton  couclut 
que  la  France  ne  se  sert  de  ces  trait^s  surannds  que  pou 
barceler  la  colonie  anglaiae  sans  le  moiudre  profit  pou 
elle-menie. 

Pour  les  lecteiu's  imbues  d'iddes  pr^con(?ue9»  e'est  perdro 
son  temp8  que  de  ralsonner ;  rnaia  pour  eeux  qui  veuleut 
connaitre  les  deux  positions  de  la  question*  il  est  indis 
pensable  de  lour  rappeler  que  la  pecho  sur  le  Frenili  ShorOj 
et  aur  les  Granda  Bancs  fait  vivre  une  population  de  pItt 
de  soixattte  uuUe  aines,  de  plus  que  la  marine  de  I'Eta 
trouvG  dans  ces  pivhaurs  deanintelots  pai-faitemeiit  exerpri»4J 
Dans  I'int^ret  de  ces  demiers.  il  intervientdirectement  dana] 
La  fixation  du  t-aux  de  leura  salairei^,  qui  ne  peuvent  otrd 
payi^s  en  nature,  L'ofiicier  de  rinstruetion  maritime  prot^e 
et  defend  leurn  interfits.     En  compenaation  des  charges  et 
obligations  impos^es  aux  armateurs  moruquiers,  dont  les 
d^pensei^  d'arniementH  sont  ainsi  largemeut  Hugruonlii^eR. 
TEtat  leur  verse  des  primes  sur  les  marchandises  reexport.^ea 
80U8  pavilion  franijaia, 

Tirer  du  aimple  fait  de  la  diminution  ou  de  rabsence 
totale  des  goelettes  fraii(^aisea  sur  lo  French  Shore^la  ooii- 
clusion  que  noa  iutereta  se  retirent  ou  ont  disparu,  est  un 
raisonnement  facile  h  faire,  maig  qui  est  detiiiit  par  les 
faita  eux-meraes  et  lea  statiatiques  officielles.  Dans  tons 
les  eas  ceux  qui  les  invoquent  d^montrent  leur  peu  de  con- 
naissanee  de  la  question.  Lea  armements  k  la  pecbe  da 
Terte-Ncuve  sont  de  deux  catfigories,  dabord  les  uavires 
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^^^Bbsiveinent  armies  pour  lea  Grande-Bancs  et  ceux 
,  destin^  k  la  p^he  aur  le  French  Shore.  Ceux-ci  ne 
sauraient  diroinuer  pour  den  motifs  que  nouB  exposerons 
plus  loin.  Quant  axix  premiers,  ils  se  rnontrent  en  plus 
ou  moins  grand  nombre  dans  le  golfe  St  Lauront  selon  la 
direction  prise  par  la  morue  apros  la  premiere  fonte  dee 
glaces,  D  est  de  notoriety  publique  que  ce  poisson  est 
d'humeur  va^abonde  et  fapricieuse,  et  que  pendnnt  des 
&xm4e9  cons6cuti\'e8  il  se  plait  k  modifier  sea  itin^raires. 
A  cette  premiere  cause  il  faut  en  ajouter  uno  autre.  La 
nombreuee  flotille  qui  passe  I'hiver  a  St  Pierre  Miquelon 
96  rend  sur  le  French  Shore  et  principalenient  dans  la 
liaie  de  8t  Georges  pour  pecher  la  boette  de  la  premifero 
pdche,  c*est-ii-dire  le  hareng,  Cette  flotille  n'avait  pas 
beBoin  de  Be  deranger  puisque  les  pecheurs  terre-neuviens 
I  venaient  eux-memes  k  St  Pierre  vendre  la  boette.  Api*^3 
lie  vote  du  Bait  Act  les  goelettes  frani^aises  firent  lenr  re- 
[iipparition  sur  le  French  Shore  pour  sapprovisionner 
tl'appat,  jLvant  de  ae  rendre  aux  Grands-Banes, 

Le  nombre  des  navirea  de  la  seconde  cat^gorie,  e*eHt-h.- 
jifire  de  ceux  destines  exclusivement  a  la  peche  du  French 
|Shore,  n'a  jamais  vari^ ;  et  le  controle  en  est  facile,  car  Its 
e^-iennent    au    memc    point   de   la    c6te    pendant    trois 
lisons  consecutive^.     En  eft'et  tous  les  trois  ans  le»  capi' 
linea  des  diverse^  goelettes  sont  convoques  aux  bureaux 
t  rinscription  maritime  de  certJiines  villen  pour  tirer  au 
leur  emplacement   trienual-     Lea  r%lementfl  sur  la 
le  sont  tres  s^vcros*  et  les  capitaines  ne  s'aviseraient 
I  de  leH  enfreindre.     Cette  presence  des  memes  navires 
liur  list*  memes  Heux  creo  defi  relations  de  bonne  camara- 
derie tmtre  lea  pecheurs  des  deux  nations  ;  et  les  Pran(;fti8 
»avent  prennent  pension  et  logent  dans  les  families  teri'e- 
neuviennes.    Lew  excitotionKKeuleR  de  quelques  politiciona 
J  provoquent   des   conflit« ;  mais    livres   k   eux-memes    les 
tuorinii   dea   deux   nations  vivent  eu    bonne  intelligence. 
r'iao^  sous  la  surveillance  bienveillanto  des  officierH  de 
ils   leur   obeissent  et  acceptent  sans   murmurer 
ITS  obaervattona.    II  serait  a  d<5sirer  que   Ton  p6t  les 
IWcur  ^loign^-s  de  toute  immixtiou  de  la  politique  locale, 
Jet   sortout    leur    epargner    d'ent'endre    lea    hableHea   des 
coimnis-voyageurfj  en  patriotisnie  de  mauvais  aloi,      Le 
modus  ft'tetidi  en  vigueur  et  conti'e  lequel  sont  actuoUe- 
lueut  dirigi^  lea  attaqiiea  p^ssionn^es  du  par\emeiitp  ift 
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St  Jean  est  k  notre  avia  uue  teuvre  de  sugease  et  de  saine^ 
politique.  Si  la  politique  n'intervenait  pas  dans  le  rt?gl»-J 
ment  de  cett«  question,  il  Berait  de  Titit^rSt  g^n^ral  dfi 
ii'y  npporter  aucimo  modification. 


II. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  tlie  Government  of  Newfoun 
land  may  again,  atid  ut  an  early  moment,  vntn&  the  qin 
tion  of  thoir  rights  upon  the  west  shore  of  the  island,  with 
a  view  to  some  final  arrangement  with  France  tliat  may 
letive  that  shore  unfettered  by  restrictiona  which  hitherto 
have  proved  so  great  a  hindrance  to  its  development. 
That  considerable  puhUc  attention  has  ag'aiu  been  drawn 
to  the  several  claims  of  France  and  Newfouadiand  on  the 
west  shore  is  shown  by  many  letters  on  the  subject  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  French  and  Engli&h  press. 
If  a  solution  is  to  be  found — and  it  is  most  desirable  to 
each  comitry  that  it  should  be  found — it  can  only  be 
reached  by  a  thorou^li  knowfedge  of  the  issues  at  stake 
on  either  side. 

To  form  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  subject  it  i» 
necessary  first  to  understand  the  leading  geographical 
features  of  the  island-  Newfoundland  is  practically  a 
triangle,  with  the  apex  to  the  north.  The  eastern  shore, 
fating  the  Atlantic^  has  naturally  little  sunahiue  in  the 
winter,  and  is  intensely  cold  for  many  months ;  for^ 
l>esides  the  lack  of  sun,  it  suffers  terribly  at  times  from 
the  drift-ice  and  icebergs  floating  south  from  the  coast  of 
Liibrador.  These  impinge  on  the  Newfoundland  shore 
dui'ing  the  easterly  winds  which  prevail  so  much  in  the 
spring,  filling  the  bays,  which  trend  far  inland — some  over  a 
hundi'ed  miles— lowering  the  temperature  and  killing  the 
sprouting  crops  and  budding  ti^ees,  to  the  great  loss  and 
distress  of  the  inhabitants.  The  conditions  of  life  on  tfaa 
eastern  shore  are  of  the  hardest;  half -starvation  is  the 
common  lot  of  many  of  these  poor  folk;  it  is  diflicult 
to  make  English  people  comprehend  the  struggle  for  life 
which  is  the  ordinary  lot  in  many  of  these  eastern  settle 
ments.  Yet  thid  eastern  and  south-eastern  shore 
hitheito  been  practically  the  home  of  nearly  all  the  people 
of  Kei^'foundland. 
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The   southern  shore,  for  the  most   part,  U  unlit  for 
BotUpmeut.     Prpcipitous  clifFs  rise  from  the  se^.,  and  a 

I»-ide  stretch  of  barren  country  lies  immediately  inltind. 

it  Mary's  Bay,  the  Bay  of  Placentja,  and  Fortune  B«y,  at 

lie  south  and  south-east  comer  of  the  isiland,  are  practi- 
cally the  limit  of  the  settled  portions,  until  one  reaches 
Cape  Ray  on  the  extreme  south-western  corner  of  tlie 
island.  The  western  shoremen  the  other  baud,  faces  almost 
due  west  ;  the  sun  shines  in  the  short  days  of  winter  and 

ive»  »ome  warmth,  while  in  the  other  seasons  its  raye 
spread  broadcast  over  a  district  capable  of  nxaintaining^  a 
Inrpe  population  in  comfort,  freed    from  the  disastrous 

isits  of  the  northern  drift-ice.  Oats,  bnrley,  apples  and 
other  fruits,  and  vegetablea  of  nmny  kinds  can  be  grown 
on  this  shore ;  and  a  plentiful  harvest  may  reward  people 
working  under  fair  conditions. 

Such  being  the  great  advantages  offered  by  the  wei^t 
shore,  why  have  not  the  inhabitants  on  the  east  coatst 
crossed  the  island  to  enjoy  its  more  genial  climate  and 
more  attractive  conditioua  ?  The  answer  is  to  bo  found 
in  the  apparent  insolubility  of  the  west  shore  problem, 
which  has  troubled  successive  Governments  of  France, 
England,  and  Newfoundland  for  many  a  long  year. 

In  dealing  with  the  west  shore  question  in  the  short 
8pace  of  an  article,  it  is  not  possible,  nor  for  our  purpose 
it  necessary,  to  quote  at  length  the  various  treaties 
which  deal  with  the  subject.  Article  13  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  (1713)  contained  a  clause  under  which  the  islund 
of  Newfoundland  became  the  property  of  Great  Britain, 
The  exact  words  are  : — *The  island  called  Newfoundland 
shall  from  this  time  forwai^  belong  of  right  wholly  to 
Great  Britnin/  But  the  same  article  also  contained  the 
following  words : — 

'  Moreover,  it  shall  iiot  be  lawful  for  the  subjects  of  Fmuce 
to  fortify  aity  place  in  the  saki  Island  of  Ne\\'foiindland  or  to 

I  erect  nny  bitildiu^^H  there  besides  stamps  made  nf  boards  and 
Jiut"  necessary  iind  u^^ual  for  drying  the  Fiah,  orto  restu't  to  the 
Kiid  Itfland  beyond  the  time  necessary  for  Fishiug  aud  dryiug 
the  Fish.  But  it  shall  l>e  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  Fi-nuce  to 
catch  Fish  and  to  dry  them  on  land  in  that  pail  only,  and  in 
no  other  besides  that,  of  the  said  Island  of  Nfi^^'foundland 
which  stretches  from  the  place  called  Cape  BouaTista  to  the 
I  Northern  point  of  the  said  J^iand,  and  from  thence,  TMimaLK 
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down  by  the  Western  side,  reaches  as  far  as  the  place  aJled 
Foiut  Riche;  • 

More  recent  treaties,  while  they  have  modified   the 
limits  of  the  treaty  shore»  and  include  the  cession  of  St 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  do  not  further  affect  the  question  of 
FrencJi  rights  in  dispute,  and  do  not  require  any  further 
discussion  until  and  unle&B  the  whole  of  the  question  of 
French  rightti  under  the  varioua  treaties  is  submitted  in 
full  to  a  court  of  arbitration  or  other  authority  that  may 
be  agreed  on.     That  Franco  has  not  kept  strictly  to  what 
19  clearly  the  limit  of  her  rights  is  shown  by  the  fjict  of 
the  erection  of  permanent  settlements  in  the  island  of 
St  Pierre  under  conditions  specially  barred  by  the  Treaty. 
The  construction  to  he  placect  upon  the  extracts  quoted 
above  from  Article  13  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  for^ia  the 
source  of  all  the  difficulties  between   France  and  New- 
foundland.    It  must  be  remera.bered»  in  considering  their 
construction  and  interpretation»  that  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, at  the  time  when  these  treaties  were   made,] 
wae  only  a  fiahing  station,  and  ■was  never  regarded  aa 
anything  but  a  temporary  settlement,  to  be  used  onlyj 
during  each  fishing  season ;  and,  further,  that  the  TreatyJ 
while  no  doubt  made  solely  with  the  cod  fishery  in  view,] 
did  not   in  any  way  exclude   other  fish.      It   cannot 
reasonably  argued  that   the   treaties  were  entered  into] 
with  the  view  of  prohibiting  the  French  from  catching  any] 
other  fish  they  might  find  on  the  treaty  shore.    It  has  been 
argued  and  seriously  contended  on  the  part  of  Newfound- 
land that  the  passage  quoted  above,  from  the  words,  *  to 
ereut  any  buildings,'  tt)  *  dry  them  on  land,'  implies  the 
limitation  of  the  fishery  to  cod  ■  but  this  contention  can- 
not be  maintained.    Had  the  wider  interpretation  of  the 


*  Tto  French  version  runs  ns  follows  :  '  L'Isle  de  Terre'Neuve,  avec  les 
Islca  adjaccntes,  appartkodra  desonuaLs  ot  at»9oLiimciit  4  la  G.  B.  .  .  .  U  ue 
lour  (i.e.  aui  Fraajals]  aora  pas  pormLs  non  plus  d'y  Jortiller  aucun  Iko,  oi 
d^y  olablir  aucilnc  habltatiion  en  fai^oD  quelconque,  se  ce  n'est  des  ^chafauLs 
cL  cabajies  n^cessaircs  et  usit-^cfs  pour  4ecber  lo  poisfion,  ci  d'abonier  dtm» 
laditc  Isle  dans  d'autre  tems  que  celuy  qui  est  propro  pottt  pe*cher,  ei, 
n^ctbtiairc  pour  ijeeber  le  poisson.  Dans  ladite  Isle  11  ne  sera  pas  pi^nnis 
au:xdlts  ^UJeCS  de  la  France  de  pe6ch«*  et  de  archer  le  pol^aon  en  au«unc  autre 
partic,  qup  depuis  le  lioa  appcl]6  Cap  de  Bona  Vista  ju&qu'A  VexCremit« 
sepientrioimli^  d^^  Indite  I&Le  et  de  l&  en  auivant  la  partte  occidentaJe^  jujqu'au 
lieu  appeUe  Point-Rlcbe.'  (Cosfmtr  Frescbot :  'Actes,  Memolrefi,  Jtc^  de  U 
pail  dUtrecht.'    e  tdIb,  Utrecht,  1714,  1715.) 
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Treaty  been  ndmittcd  by  Newfoundland,  much  of  the 
recent  trouble,  furisittg  especially  from  tho  lobster  fishoriea 
on  the  treaty  shore,  would  have  been  avoided. 

These  lobster  fisheries  wore  not  interfered  with  by  tho 
French  till  some  years  after  they  had  been  started  by  the 
NoT^'foundlanders  on  tho  treaty  shore ;  but,  when  the 
French  became  aware  of  their  existence,  they  took  strong 
meaaures  to  suppreas  them.     For  a  time  serious  trouble 
was  threatened.     The  French  themselves  put  up  lobster 
factories;  and  this  was  resented  by  Newfoundland  as  being 
un  illogal  extension  of  French  rights,  which  they  held  to 
be  confined   to  the   cod   fishery.     It   became  absolutely 
iweaaat-y,  if  France  and  England  were  not  to  be  brought 
to  the  verge  of  war,  to  establish  some  kind  of  temporary 
arrangement  which  should  give  time  for  the  settlement  of 
the  points  in  dispute ;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that 
no  more  lobster  factoi'ies  should  be  put  up  until  a  settle- 
ment could  be  arrived  at  between  France,  England^  and 
^'ewf  oundland*     Hence  the  modus  vireiidt  accepted  in  1887. 
ll   will  be  seen,  then,  that  two  points  of  dispute  in 
r^ard  to  the  treaties  arose  out  of  this   lobster  fishing. 
irntlv,    the   French    objected   to  the    Newfoundland ei-s 
tfhing   lobsters,  because  they  said   this  was  their  owu 
ery  shore ;  and  they  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  all 
in  salt  watei'  ^thin  the  limits  of  the  treaty  shore. 
Newfoundlanders,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that 
the  French  rights  were  limited  to  the  catch  of  cod,  and 

IJuit  they  had  no  right  to  include  lobsters. 
Tlie  contention  of  the  French  that  they  were  not  de- 
wrrod  by  treaty  from  catching  lobntera  is  tenable*     An 
ndependeut  court  of  arbitration  would,  in  all  probability, 
uphold  this  contention,  and  read  the  Treaty  as  giving  to 
France:    the    right  to  cateh  fish  of   all    kinds   along   the 
whole  length  of  the  treaty  shore.     The  French,  however, 
(-Uiimed  a  further  right — a  most  serious  claim  if  it  could 
l»e  sustained — numelj*,  the  €.tcluttive   right  to   catch  fisli 
along   the   treaty  shore.      If   this  contention    could    be 
seriously    maintained,    it    would    materially    affect    tho 
chances  of  a  hnal  satisfactory   settlement  with   France. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  treaties  which  in  any  way  gives 
elusive  rights  to  France.     There  is  nothing  which  can 
construed  into  an  agreement  to  exclude  the  British  or 
ewfoundlander  from  the  west  shore.    It  is  quite  true 
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that  mauy  efforts  have  been  raade  by  the  French  from' 
time  to  time  to  get  their  excluaivo  rights  admitted,  but 
in  no  case  haa  England  ever  admitted  this  claim  ;  and  it 
ia  not  probable  that  Fraiife  could  maintain  it  if  submitt-ed 
to  the  test  of  arbitration.  Does  not  this  account  for 
the  refusal  of  France  to  submit  the  whole  easo  to  arbitra- 
tion ?  The  French  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices  are  kept 
thoroughly  well  informed  on  all  matters  touching  the 
west  shore  ;  and,  in  considering  the  action  of  France,  one 
must  assume  that  they  possess  full  knowledge  of  their 
position.  The  iveakness  of  their  contention  as  to  exclusive 
Hghts  must  be  well  known  to  them ;  land  these,  we  may  fool 
pretty  sure,  will  never  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

The  Newfoundland  contention  is  that,  given  the  right  of 
the  French  to  catch  lobsters,  they  have  no  power  under  thi* 
Treaty  to  land  and  can  them.     Their  only  right  la  to  dr-y 
fit*b  on  land  ;  they  are  excluded  from  building  permanent 
structures ;  and  on  no  interpretation  of  thfl  Treaty  can  it 
he  shown  that  they  have  any  right  whatever  to   erect 
factories,  an  they  did   until   stopped  under  the   general 
arrangement  to  stop  the  construction  of  lobster  factories 
by  either  party.     Fron\  these  two  contentions  it  will  b©  j 
seen  that  both  parties  have  put  themselves  in  the  wrong;] 
and  if  any  arrangement  is  to  be  arrived  at,  it  is  well  that! 
neither  party  should  contend  for  rights  which  they  un-l 
doubtedly  do  not  possess. 

If  the  differences  in  reference  to  the  treaties  wer 
confined  to  the  lobster  catch,  it  would  be  a  trivial  matter! 
to  deal  with ;  but  a  much  wider  question  is  involved.  The] 
French  cod  fisherj--  has  diminished  to  very  small  pi-opor-j 
tions  on  the  west  shore,  and  in  a  few  years  mil  probably^ 
be  almost  entirely  discontinued;  but,  meanwhile,  the  action 
of  Newfoundland  in  the  protection  of  her  own  commei'cia 
interests,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  catch  of  bait>' 
has  seriously  increased  the  trouble  on  the  treaty  shore. 
To  understand  the  miction  of  Newfoundland,  and  her  reaHoii 
for  pa,>i^ing  whiit  is  known  as  the  Bjiit  Act,  it  is  necessiuy 
to  refer  to  tlie  action  of  France  in  respect  to  the  cod-fishing 
industry.  The  principal  markets  for  the  Nowfoundlaml 
c^tch  of  codlish  were  being  gradually  taken  from  her  by 
the  enormous  bounties  given  by  France  to  those  engaged 
in  the  cod  fishery,  whether  fitted  out  in  Franco  or  in  St 
Pierre.    The^e  bounties  were  eo  great  that  they  almost 
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for  tHe  entire  cost  of  the  catch  of  the  fiah.  The  Newfound- 
bind  fisbermeu  gradually  found  themselveB  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  French  fishermen  in  the  European  markets  ; 
and,  in  order  to  retain  a  share  of  the  fishery  at  her  own 
doors,  Newfoundland  had  to  seek  some  means  of  g'ettin^ 
on  even  terms  with  her  com i>eti tore. 

The  Bait  Act  was  a  retaliation  by  Newfoundland  against 

the  bounty  system  of  France.     Under  the   Bait  Act,  the 

I  nJe  of  bait  for  the  cod  fishery  to  the  French  was  prohibited. 

I  The  herring  bait  arrives  first  in  the  aouth-eastem  bays 

of  Newfoundland,  namely*  Fortune  Bay  and  Placentia  Bay, 

in  January ;  and,  mnce  fresh  bait  is  a  great  easentialt  and 

Fortune   Bay  and  Placentia   Bay  are  within  fifty  miles 

of  the  banke,  it  was  a  groat  deprivation  to  the  French 

■ihermen  to  bo  prohibited  from  buying  from  the  New- 

foundlunders  m  these  bays.     The  nearest  point  where  the 

French  could  find  herring  bait  is  St  George's  Bay  on  the 

treaty  shore^  but  thiw  is  a  long  way  from  the  bankg ;  and 

even  when  the  bait  is  obtained  at  St  George's  Bay^  it  cannot 

'  reach  the  banks  in  the  fresh  condition  bo  necessary  for 

I  the  fishery.     This,  of  course,  seriously  affected  the  French 

fi&bermen.     They  lo^t  both  in  time  and  in  quality';  and 

there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  very  seriously  handicapped. 

I  It  is  true  that  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  substitute  on 

the  banks;  but  the  quality  was  much  inferior  and  involved 

toooaidfirable  trouble  and  time  in  obtaining  it.    It  is  easy  to 

I  tmderfitand  that  thifj  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  feeling  on 

the  side  of  the  French ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 

iitwas  not  wholly  palatable  to  the  flahemien  of  Fortune 

[Bay  and  Placentia  Bay,  as  they  lost  thereby  the  ready 

(flttle  of  their  catch  of  bait  to  the  French  fishermen.     Con< 

[  sequently,  Newfoundland  has  never  carried  out  the  Bait 

Act  thoroughly.     Had  she  done  so,  as  she  mij^ht  at  any 

time,  it  would  be  an  effectual  set-off  to  a  good  deal  of  the 

harm  done  by  the  French  bounty  system. 

The  French,  again  driven  to  retaliate,  prohibited  the 
nle  of  bait  caught  by  Newfoundland  fishermen  on  the 
west  shore  to  Americans,  Canadians,  or  anyone  but  thetn- 
selres,  basing  this  action  upon  their  right  to  exelunive 
fishery  as  against  the  claim  of  Newfoundland  to  concurrent 
■ights.  The  cod  tishery,  it  must  be  remembered*  is  divided 
two  parts.  The  Metropolitan  Fleet  fishes  on  the  Grand 
«  itself  entirely  to  what  is  knovm  in  tb.e 
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market  as  green  cod,  Thefleet  from  St  PieiTe  and  Miquelon, 
which  is  engaged  chiefly  in  the  driod  cod  iishery,  driea  tho 
fish  on  the  Islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miqueion ;  and  a  con»  I 
Biderable  population  resides  in  these  islanda,  varying  from 
5000  to  60()0  in  number  according  to  the  Beosou,  of  whom 
about  a  sixth  or  seventh  are  British.     The  bait  caught  in  ■ 
St  George's  Bay  is  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  St  Pierre  and  ' 
Miquelon  Fleet;  but,  if  the  contention  of  Newfoundland  an 
to  the  right  of  France  being  confined  solely  to  the  eatvh 
of  cod  18  correct  (and  it  must  bo  admitted  that  this  view 
IB  very  strongly  held  in  Newfoundland),  then  the  French 
have  no  right  to  catch  bait  even  on  the  treaty  shore 
while,  if  the  Bait  Act  of  Ne-wfoundland  were  at  the  saiU' 
time  fully  and  efficiently  enforced,  the  French  would  hardly 
be  able  to  get  bait  in  any  other  way.     The  seriousness  of 
the  obstacles  which  would  thus  be  placed  in  the  w^ay  of 
French  fishermen  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

With  regard   to  the  lobster   fishery,  the   position  i 
which  matters  are  left  by  the  modus  rti^n^iMS  equally  un- 
satisfactory,  A  monopoly  hj^ti  been  created  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  individualH,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Newfound- 
landers ;  but  they  ignore  all  control  by  the  Government  of 
Newfoundland  in  regard  to  the  lobster  fishery,  recognise 
no  close  time,  and  refuse  to  be  bound  by  any  regulatiou 
for  the  control  of  the  fishing  industry.    They  catch  lobsten 
in  seaso]]  and  out  of  season,  just  as  they  please,  and 
thus  in  a  fair  way  to  ruin  the  fl.shory,  which  it  will  1 
years  to  restore  to  its  value,  lobsters  requiring  at  least 
seven  years  to  come  to  m.nturity. 

Let  us,  then,  recapitulate  the  position  in  which  matters 
stand  to-day.  On  one  side  we  have  the  French  catching 
lobsters  and  bait,  to  which  they  may  be  entitled ;  and 
erecting  lobster  factories  ivith  their  necessary  pei-man^at 
structures,  which  they  are  certainly  not  entitled  to  do  by 
any  possible  interpretation  of  the  Treaty.  Wo  find  th< 
French  naval  commanders  arbitrarily  removing  seines  aw 
fishing  plant  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
shore  ;  and  the  French  bankers,  in  many  cases,  despoiling 
these  fishermen  of  the  products  of  their  labour  by  forcibly 
taking  their  catch  of  bait  from  their  nets.  Again,  wi 
have  the  French  arbitrarily  causing  small  piers  and  erec- 
tions of  all  kinds  on  the  treaty  shore  to  be  removedt 
whether  they  interfere  with  the  French  fishery  or  not^  o; 
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He  plea  that  the  harbour  is  French,  and  under  French 
jurifidiction,  and  that  Newfoundlanders  hiivG  no  right  on 
the  shore  at  all.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Newfound- 
land M>nt«ndmg,  and  contondinf?   stronjjly,  that   Franco 
hati  no  ri|t?ht  to  the  catt'h  of  bait  or  lobstern,  or  any  other 
tish  hut  cod  ;  contending  also  that  only  Newfoundlanderw 
have  the  ri^^ht  to  catch  bait  or  lobsters,  and  that  to  pro- 
hibit Newfoundlanders  from   selling  bait  caught  on  the 
west  shore  to  Americana,  Canadians,  or  British^  \h  entirely 
beyond  any  right**  conferred  by  the  treaties  on  France. 
NewfouDdland  will  certainly  demand  the  removal  of  this 
pnohihition  and  of  the  French  lobster  factories  aa  soon  as 
the  ntoduv  vireiuli  expires. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  complicated  matters 
&ve  become ;  how,  even  under  a  Bt.abe  of  things  that  has 
litherto  existed,   the  rolatious    between  the   Newfound- 
aders  and  the  Frencli  engaged  in  the  fisheries  are  HUfh 
to  be  a  source  of   much  anxiety  ;   and  how  even  the 
at  precautions  on  both  sides  may  be  unable  to  pre- 
'vent  acts  and  retaliations  which  may  lead  to  a  serious 
_ international  dispute. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  thin  statement  that,  altliough 

compHcations  are  great,  yet  no  breach  of  the  peace 

ndangering  our  relations  with  France  has  occurred;  and 

,t  there  is  uo  evidence  of  any  urgent  necest^ity  for  the 

loval  of  these  coniplicationw  by  coming  to  an  agree- 

at  with   France.     That  thii*  inipresBion  in  erroneous 

will  be  apparent  if  we  reilect  on  the  different  conditions 

'  life  prevailing  on  the  eastern  and  the  western  shores, 

I  sketehed  at  the  beginning  of  this*  article,  and  on  certain 

it  changes  which  have  been  made.     Until  lately  there 

»ve  been  no  roads  which  people  could  follow  from  east  to 

st.     Ti-avellers  were  obliged  either  to  make  their  way 

Fthrough  the  pathless  forests  and  acrosH  the  wide  ban-ens 

I  —an  impracticable  route  for  any  but  the  hai-dieat  of  men 

— or  they  had  to  go  round  by  the  sea*  which  could  only  be 

i  done  by  a  few  persons  and  under  many  difficult! ef>.     But 

I  to-day  there  is  a  railroad  running  right  across  the  iaiand  ; 

and  the  frozen  east  is  put  within  a  few  hours  of  the  sunny 

w«8t    Thousands   of   the   people   of   Newfoundland   will 

shortly  crowd  the  bays  and  lands  of  the  western  shore ; 

And  LUgtead  of  having  to  deal  with  a  few  poor  tishevmeik 

it  a  hare  esistencej  w©  siiaJJ  have  to  face  SLsituaAioii 
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still  further  complicated  by  the  presence  of  thousands  of] 
people  demanding  unrestricted  freedom  in   the  develop- 
ment of  eomniGrce,  mining,  and  every  poB&ible  industry 
that  can  be  successfully  carried  out  on  that  western  shore.^ 
Xfarge   deposits   of   coal   and   iron    and   great  forests 
timber  lie  on  or  adjacent  to  the  west  shore ;  and  the  pettyJ 
restrictions  arising  out  of  these  antiquated  treaties,  madoj 
under  conditionn  wholly  unsuited  to  the  present  day* 
have  to  give  way  to  the  demands  of  a  more  enlightene 
age.     Neither   France   nor   England    can   say  that  the 
treaties  were  ever  made  with  a  view  to  cireumstanc 
BUch  as  exist  at   the   present   day ;  and   it  behoves   tha 
Btatosmon   of  both   countries   to  recognise  this,  and  bj 
mutual  concessions  to  facilitate  the  conditions  of  the  new  I 
life  and  the  new  development  which  is  assuredly  awaiting 
the  islaud  of  Newfoundland. 

Moreover,  as  the  people  crowd  down  to  these  bays  i 
find  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  rights  of  interven-| 
tion  and  summary  jurisdiction  claimed  and  exercised  b^ 
both   French  and  English   naval  officers,  who  have  nol 
always  proved   themselves   in   treaty-shore   njatters  the 
most  politic  or  prudent  of  men,  it  is  highly  probable,  nayj 
it  is  practically  certain,  that  collisions  of  a  more  or  les 
dangerous  nature  will  occur,  arising  from  the  passions  ol 
men  suffering  from  what  they  hold  to  be  unwarrantable! 
interference    w^ith     their    rights.     Neither    England    nori 
France  can  regard  it  as  conducive  to  the  maintenance] 
of  good  relations  between  them  that  they  should  leave| 
untouched  such  a  dangerous  st-ate  of  atfairs.     The  Ileccfl'^ 
sity  of  permanently  settling  the  matters  in  dispute  musti 
be  recognised  by  the  statesmen  of  both  countries;  and  thai 
question   arises   on  what  lines    that  settlement  is   to  bel 
approached.     It  is   in  the  highest   degree   imlikely  that] 
the  parties  will  he  able  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to] 
the  terms  of  submission  to  arbitration.     The  settlement 
vnW  have  to  be  reached  by  a  mutual  compromise  \  andfl 
inasmuch  as  it  must  be  conceded  that  France  has  certain] 
rights,  she  will  naturally  expect,  and  England  must  bej 
prepared  to  give,  a  quid  pro  quo  in  some  form  or  other. 

To  what  extent  is  it  advisable  to  ask  France  to  altcr^ 
the  pi-esent  state  of  things?    Should  she  be  asked  to  cede 
OiHy  her  rights  or  part  of  her  rights  on  the  treaty  shore,  or 
should  she  be  asked  to  cede  also  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  ? 


QUESTION 

wouJd  be  much  greater  difficulty,  no  doubt,  in 
tiating  on  the  basin  of  tbe  coa.sion  of  St  Pierre  and 
Belon,  in  addition  to  the  Hglits  on  the  treaty  shore ; 
ui  the  lon^  run  it  is  most  desirable,  in  the  interests  of 
I  countrieH,  that  thcHe  islands  should  be  ceded  to  New-* 
idland.  While  they  are  no  longer  reqnii-ed  by  France 
he  purposes  of  the  west  shore  cod  fishery,  and  are  of 
9  importance  to  the  bank  fishery,  they  are  a  thorn  in 
side  of  Ne^v^oundland,  iix  that  tlit.'y  are  centres  from 
th  the  i^muggling  of  French  brandy,  spirits,  and 
icco  is  carried  on  in  Newfoundland  ;  and,  so  long  as 
'  remain  under  France,  the  chance  of  trouble  between 
ice  and  Newfoundland  will  continue  to  exist.  Fai*- 
ig  statesmen  will  recognise  how  desirable  it  is,  in  the 
rests  of  France  and  England,  that  the  settlement 
lid  be  made  on  a  basis  which  will  remove  for  ever  a 
bie  which  has  from  time  to  time  caused  gi-eat  anxiety 

tesmen  of  both  countries.     In  the  interests  of  a  per- 
lent    good   understanding  on    Newfoundland  matters 
een   France   and   England,   France  will,  it   may  be 

,  see  the  neceaeity  of  not  being  too  exacting,  and  of 
g  England  in  a  generous  spirit;  and  England,  for 

,me  re-ason,  while  safegnarcling  the  interests  of  the 
lie  of  Newfoundland,  should  be  ready  to  meet  France 
r-way  in  a  common  effort  to  settle  once  for  all  the 
nlties  of  the  treaty  shore. 

't  is  essential  to  success  in  any  now  negotiations  foi'  n 
lement,  that  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  New- 
idiand  shall  be  first  obtained  in  respect  to  any  matters 
cling  the  interents  of  the  colony.  On  two  occasions  in 
mt  years,  negotiations  have  failed  by  reason  of  the 
\AsA  of  Newfoundland  to  accept  the  terms  previously 
inged  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  Only  the 
BT  day,  a  Frenthman,  holding  a  high  position  in  the 
nch  diplomatic  service,  obsen-ed  that  it  would  not  be 
Bible  for  France  again  to  enter  into  negotiations  until 
British  Government  had  first  agreed  with  the  Govern' 
at  of  Newfoundland  as  to  the  terms  to  be  proposed. 


Art.  IIL— THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  RADICALS. 

1.  The  English  Utilitarians.  By  Leelie  Stephen.  Three 
vols,     London  :  Duckworth,  1900. 

2.  The  English  Radicals :  an  Hifitorical  Sketch.  By  C.  B. 
Roylance  Kent.     London  :  Longmans,  189&. 

3.  EttgUsh  Political  Philosophy  from  Hobbes  to  Maine.  By 
William  Graham.     London  :  Edward  Arnold,  1899. 

4»  nistorjf  of  Models  Philosophy.  By  Dr  Harald  Hoffding, 
ProfRssor  at  the  Univci*sity  of  Copenhagen.  Authorised 
translation.    Two  vola.    London:  Mat-millan,  1900. 

One  reflection  which  will  occur  to  most  readers  in  taking 
up  Mr  Leslie  Stephen's  volumes  on  '  The  English  Utilita- 
rians,' IB  the  rapidity  mth  which  even  the  most  recent 
representatives  of  the  school  have  passed  into  the  region  of 
history.  When  Mr  Leslie  Stephen  published  hiB  *  History 
of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century/  twenty- 
five  years  ftgo^  John  Stuart;  Mill  was  only  three  years  dead, 
and  the  echoes  had  not  yet  died  away  of  the  famous  eon* 
troversy  in  which  he  led  the  attack  upon  '  Intuitionism^'j 
as  represented  by  Dean  Mansel  and  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
And  although  the  direct  political  influence  of  the  *Philo-| 
BOphical  Badical8 '  was  even  then  a  comparatively  remote 
tradition,  their  social  and  political  theories  still  largely! 
moulded  the  views  of  reform  and  progress  held  by  Liberal 
and  Radical  thinkers  of  the  day,  John  Stuart  Mill's  parlia- 
mentaiy  experience  in  the  previous  decade  was  doubtless 
of  little  more  than  academic  interest ;  but  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  he  was  not  only  the  most  prominent 
English  philosopher,  but  was  I'everenced  as  the  fountain- 
head  of  economic  and  political  wisdom  by  men  like  Henry 
Fawcett,  Mr  Courtney^  and  Mr  Morley*  with  whom  the 
future  of  advanced  LiboraliHm  seemed  to  lie.  *  The  fore- 
most infitructor  of  his  time  in  ^visdom  and  goodness/  are 
Mr  Morley's  words  in  the  fine  tribute  penned  immediately 
after  MiU'w  detith.  The  elevation  of  Mill's  character,  and 
the  loftine-ss  of  his  aims,  are  as  heartily  recognised  now  as 
then ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  aspect  of  most  questions, 
whether  philosophical,  ethical,  political,  or  social,  has 
changed  ho  much  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that 
*  the  equable  flow  of  didactic  wisdom '  in  Mill's  pages 
appeals  someivliat  coldly  to  the  present  generation.     He 
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muftt  al"way8  remain  one  of  the  most  intereBting  iigures  of 
the  Tiineteenth  century  in  the  region  of  pure  mtellect ;  but 
the  interest  will  be  more  and  more  that  of  a  transition 
figure,  in  whose  inc-oDsistencies  we  can  trace  the  gradual 
break-up  df  the  robust  and  self-sufficient  creed  of  hia  youth, 
and  the  sympathetic  anticipation  of  larger  truths.  The 
history  of  the  century  is  in  truth  the  history  of  the  emer- 
gence and  rapid  growth  of  problems  with  which  the  ligid 
formnhe  of  the  PhiloBophical  liadicals  were  quite  in- 
adequate to  deaL  

Mr  Stephen's  volumes  are  in  his  best  manner,  and  are 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Engli:^h  thought. 
As  be  tells  ue  in  the  preface,  he  waa  himself  a  disciple  of 

!the  Bchool  during  ita  last  period.  Tliia  account  of  the 
rtilitaiianB  wmnot,  therefore,  be  censured  as  written  by 
an  unsympathetic  outsider,  and  ita  clear  recognition  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  school  possesses  something  of  the 
inexorable  justice  of  history.  For  the  r^t,  the  subject  is 
t?»ated  by  Mr  Stephen  in  a  way  which  displays  his  quali- 
ties to  the  best  twivautage. 
*  I  have  devoted,'  he  Bays,  *  a  much,  greater  proportion  of 
piy  work  to  biog^raphy  and  to  considerutions  of  x>ulitical  and 
Btx^&l  conditions  than  would  be  appropriate  to  the  history  of 
a  pliilOBophy.  ,  ,  .  I  am  primarily  coueeraed  with  the  history 
iif  It,  school  or  sect,  not  with  the  histoiy  of  the  argumeuts  by 

Iw'hicli  it  justifies  itself  in  the  eoui*t  of  pure  reason.  ...  I  deal 
pot  with  philosophera  meditating  upon  Being  and  uot-Beingr, 
bat  with  men  actiTely  engaged  in  framing  political  platforms 
and  carrying  on  popular  agitations/ 

Many  of  these  by-gone  platfomi-framers  and  '  leaders  of 
revolts '  are  obscure  enough  to  us  now ;  and  there  are 
qnaint,  even  sordid,  figures  among  them.  Mr  Lei^lle 
Stephen's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  by-waya  of  history 
and  biography  gives  life  and  circumstance  to  his  narra- 
tive, and  his  pages  are  lit  up  every  now  and  again  by 
humorouft  detail  or  flashe:^  of  sarcastic  wit-  As  he  pro- 
ceeds, however,  he  becomes  more  abt»orbed  in  the  history 
of  the  doctrines  themselves,  tracing  them  to  their  philo- 
sopbical  presuppositions,  inherited,  as  he  points  out»  from 
i  Hume,  and  most  clearly  expressed  in  James  Mill's  *  Analysis 
■4»f  the  Human  Mind.' 

The  main  fault  to  be  found  with  the  book  is  pevViai^a 
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that  too  much  space  is  given  to  the  aualygis  of  separate 
works^  especially  in  the  case  of  J.  S.  Mill.  Tlie  continuity 
of  the  narrative  is  thereby  interrupted,  and  the  temptation 
is  irresistible  to  introduce  a  considerable  amount  of  matter 
which  ia  irrelevatit  to  the  main  thesis.  The  method  is  apt 
to  convey  the  impression  of  a  man  printing  his  notes  in- 
stead of  working  them  up ;  and  the  third  volume — that  on 
J.  S.  Mill^ — has  a  somewhat  straggling  effect.  The  chapter 
on  Mill's  *  Lo^c,'  for  example,  goes  too  much  into  detail ; 
and,  though  the  critical  comments  are  excellent,  the  philo- 
sophical student  of  logic  is  likely  to  have  seen  them  else- 
whore,  while  other  readers  will  probably  wijuh  both  MiiFs 
doctrines  and  Mr  Stephen's  criticisms  away.  It  is  only  so 
far  as  the  'Logic'  exhibit^^  the  general  substructure  of  i 
philosophical  theory  common  to  the  school,  that  it  beara  ' 
directly  upon  Mr  Stephen's  historical  demonstration.  The 
last  chapter,  again,  giving  a  ri^tivii  of  the  Hatniltonlan 
controversy  and  a  critical  analysis  of  Mill's  '  Kssaya  on 
Rehgion*'  with  unexpected  digressions  on  Maurice  and 
Carlyle,  New-auan  and  W.  G.  AVard,  is  the  least  satisfactory  ■ 
in  the  book.  Tliough  added  doubtless  with  a  view  to  com-" 
pletenesB,  it  has  really  the  opposite  effect.  The  HamiJ- 
tonian  controversy  about  our  knowledge  (or  ignorance)  of 
the  Absolute  is,  as  Mr  Stephen  himself  says,  a  weariness 
of  the  flesh  ;  and  much  the  same  m.ay  be  said  of  Hamilton*8 
hopelessly  entangled  theory  of  Perception  which  Mill  at- 
tacked. Tliere  is  almost  a  painful  sense  of  waste  in 
watching  the  punctilious  accuracy  with  which  Mr  Stephen 
restates  this  mass  of  obsolete  arguments  and  forgotten 
distinctions.  On  other  grounds.  Mill's  obiter  dicta  on 
religion  and  theology,  though  interesting  in  a  personal 
ytudy,  have  so  little  connexion  -with  the  history  of  Utili- 
tarianism that  we  seem  in  this  chapter  transports  to 
another  range  of  questions,  and  to  a  diffei^nt  atmosphere  j 
altogether.  The  biographical  method  thus  proves  in  thej 
end  something  of  a  snare,  and  leaves  a  certain  loosenc 
of  texture  in  the  work.  But  when  criticism  has  mad< 
these  deductions,  she  has  said  hor  say  and  may  join  in  the 
chorus  of  congratulation  which  has  greeted  Mr  Stephen's 
brilliant  and  instructive  work. 

The  three  volumes  are  labelled  with  the  names  of  the 
thinkers  who  represent  the  three  generations  of  the  scboor« 
existence  as  an  active  force  in  philosophy  and  politics — 
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Jeremy  Bentham,  Jumes  Mill,  And  Joha  Stuart  MilL  The 
first  was  the  founder  and  ptttriiirvh  of  the  scIjooL  The 
second  was  its  most  active  propagandist,  and  the  most 
Tigorous  and  typical  example  of  its  undiluted  orthodoxy 
and  supremo  self-confidence.  The  third  could  not  avoid 
parting  with  some  of  the  most  chai'actenstic  Benthamite 
teuets  ;  his  admissions  and  compromises  mark,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  the  ^adnal  bretik-up  of  the  8<*hool  and 
its  submergence  in  a  deeper  tide  of  thought  aud  feeling. 
The  three  volumes  thus  coincide  with  the  successive  stages 
of  the  sect— its  rise  and  progress,  its  forceful  acti^Hty,  it« 
dwline  and  fall.  Each  volume  introduces,  besides  the 
principal  figure,  a  number  of  minor  personages.  In  the 
first  we  have  an  elaborate  analysis  of  those  political,  in- 
dustrial, and  social  conditions  of  England  in  the  latter  part 
J  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  L-onstitute^  as  it  were, 
[the  soil  and  environment  in  which  philosophical  radicalism 
Bw  up,  and  largely  exipluin  its  vitality  as  a  political 
'force.  In  the  aooond  volume  careful  nceount  is  taken  of 
Malthas  and  Ricardo,  whose  doctrines  were  incorporated 
as  integral  parts  of  Utilitarian  theory  and  bulked  largely 
in  popular  attacks  upon  the  school ;  while  the  third  volume. 
I)e!iide8  eontaining  the  chapter  on  Philosophy  and  Religion 
nlready  referred  to^  touches  on  the  various  social  and 
economic  controversies  w^hich  went  to  mould  or  modify 
Mill's  political  economyt  and  gives  an  account  of  John 
■Austin.  Grute,  and  Buckle,  who  represented  the  school  in 
Plhe  departments  of  jurisprudence,  history,  and  philosophy 
of  history  respectively. 

Mr  Stephen's  account  of  the  Utilitarian  thinkers  may 
he  usefully  compared  w^ith  the  admirable  sunimary  and 
criticism  given  by  Professor  Hciffding  in  his  '  Histoiy  of 
^Modern   Philosophy/    This   remarkably  fresh  and  well- 
^fwrittcn  treatment  of  an  old  theme  deserves  a  specially 
warm  welcome  in  England  on  account  of  the  prominence 
^  given  by  the  author  to  English  thinkers,  and  the  fidnesa 
^p  of  knowledge  with  which  he  writes  of  their  theories.     As 
■^  a  Dane,  Professor  HofiFding  takes  perhaps  a  more  cosmo- 
politan view  of  the  progress  of  European  thought  than  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  otherwise  admirable  histories  of  philo- 
ftophy  made  in  Germany;  and  the  excellent  translation 
which  has  Just  appeared  is  a  distinct  boon  to  the  English 
reader.   The  seventy  pages  which  deal  with  Bentham  and 
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the  MillSf  Carlyle  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  are  a  model  of 
accurate  statenientt  sympftthetic  appreciation,  autl  incisive 
criticism,  ProfeBsor  Graham's  *  Engliali  Political  Philo- 
sophy from  Hobbes  to  Maine '  will  also  be  found  useful 
by  the  student  for  the  full  and  conscientioas  summaries 
which  it  ^ves  of  the  chief  socio-political  works  of  HobbeB, 
Locke,  Burke,  Bentham,  J,  S.  Mill,  and  Sir  Henry  Main«. 
The  author  also  criticises  at  lengrth  both  the  methods  aud 
the  conclufiions  of  the  thinkers  he  deals  with,  and  gener- 
ally to  good  purpose ;  but  he  has  sacrificed  unity  of  effect 
by  his  iutemiixture  of  summaries  and  copious  running 
reflections.  His  book  is  therefore  more  likely  to  prove 
useful  to  the  student  of  the  works  referred  to  than 
attractive  to  the  general  reader  as  a  consecutive  treat- 
ment of  the  progress  of  political  thought  during  a  certaii 
period. 


Utilitarianism  can  lay  no  claim  to  ori^nality  in  its 
philosophical  principles.  Hedonism  is  as  old  as  ethical 
speculation  ;  and  the  g-enenlo^  of  *  the  greatest-happiness 
principle '  may  be  traced  back  in  England  through  Paley. 
Hume,  and  Hutcheson  to  the  chapters  of  Locke's  '  Essay' 
which  deal  with  morality.  Hutcheson  not  only  lays  down 
this  principle  unreser^-cdly  as  a  test  of  the  moral  quality 
of  actions,  but  contributes  also  the  famous  formula  of  *  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  Tiumber/  Bentham  tells 
UH  that  he  came  upon  the  phrase  in  Priestley  ;  but  Priestley 
(whose  statement,  moreover,  is  not  so  precise)  had  it 
from  Hutcheson  ;  and  to  Hutcheaon  it  was  probably  Bug* 
gested^ — as  Mr  Scott  has  recently  pointed  out  in  his  ex^-el- 
lent  Life  of  that  philosopher — by  his  readings  in  Cicero, 
Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  watehwoi^l  of 
this  hedonistic  theory  being  thus  traceable,  by  the  irony 
of  history,  to  the  Stoic  *  citizenship  of  the  world/  In  Hume 
the  theoi-y  is  already  complete ;  and  we  do  uot  wonder, 
therefore,  w^hen  Bentham  tells  us  that  on  reading  th^fl 
thirtl  volume  of  Hume's  *  Treatise  on  Human  Nature '  he  > 
'  felt  as  if  scales  had  fallen  from  his  eyes.'  Prom  Hume 
to  J.  8.  Mill,  in  fact*  the  doctrine  received  no  Bubstantiat] 
alt-era  tion» 

"■  The  T\Titings  In  which  Bentham  deals  explicitly  with  the! 
general  priacipletf  ut  Ethics  would  h«irdlj  entitle  him/  aayfl 
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Hr  Stephen, '  to  a  higher  jiosition  than  that  of  &  dist^iple  of 
Hume  withoxit  Hiuue's  subtlety  ;  or  of  Paley  without  Faley'a 
siuguhkr  gift  of  eiqjosition.' 

Yet  it  was  under  Benthum  that  the  ITtnitarians  first  be- 
cnine  a  achool  in  any  definite  sense,  and  '  BenthftTnttJm'  w4ih 
for  Icm^f  the  current  designation  of  the  doctrine.  Under 
hifl  initiative  the  doctrine  ceased  to  be  merely  the  apecula- 
tive  tenet  of  this  or  that  philosopher,  and  became  the 
wrtive  creed  of  a  band  of  men  bent  upon  applying  it  to 
political  and  social  reform.  With  Bentham,  therefore, 
Uio  history  of  the  '  Engli'^h  Utilitarians '  or  '  Philosophieal 
Radicals'  begins.  The  second  title,  by  which  the  i^oup 
was  long  distinguiehed,  sufficiently  indicates  the  aatui-^  of 
I  the  new  departure, 

Mr  Stephen's  sketch  of  English  political  and  social  life 
in  the  eighteenth  century  may  bo  instructively  and  agree- 
ably supplemented  by  Mr  Roylance  Kent's  well-informed 
L&nd  well-WTitten  history  of  *  The  English  Radicala.'   Takiuj^ 
fnp  his  subject  more  exclusively  from  the  political  point 
of  view  and  including  in  it  all  the  prominent  phases  of 
|BadicaI  thought,  Mr  Kent  gives  many  additional  details^ 
often  picturesque  and  suggestive,  and  helps  to  elucidate 
ie  differences  between  the  Utilitarians  and  other  types 
^of  earlier  and  contemporary  Hadicalism.    Mr  Lecky  places 
the  birth  of  EngUsh  Radicalism  in  the  year  1769,  when 
the  conflict  between  Wilkes  and  the  House  of  Commons 
i_wa8  at  its  height ;  and  Mr.  Kent  accepts  this  date  as  the 
ting-point  of  his  narrative.     The  first  Radioj^l  att^ick, 
Fit  will  be  observed,  was  dii'eeted,  not  against  the  Crowu 
^cr  the  House  of  Lords,  but  against  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which,  instead  of  being  i^egarded  as  the  bulwark  of 
ipiilar   liberty,    appeared    to    usurp   the   rights    of   the 
ji'lectors  and  to  override  their  expressed  wishes,     Parlia- 
imentary  reform  was  not,  however,  a  monopoly  of  the 
iKadicak;  and  public  opinion  had  so  far  ripened  in  1783, 
jwhen  Pitt  moved  his  famous  resolutions,  that  a  fe^v  years 
I  would  in  all  probability  liave  seen  the  passing  of  a  Rct'omi 
Act,  but  for  the  blow  inflicted  by  the  French  Revolution 
on  all  such  movements. 

The  Revolution  exercised  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
oonrse  of  politicjil  history  in  England.  When  it  began, 
the  cao^  of  the  reforming  partly  doubtless  appeared  full 
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of  promise ;  and  we  all  know  liow»  for  a  time,  the  pro-1 
j^ress  of  the  Rovolution  was  hailed  by  tlie  more  generoiiaj 
spirits.  But  the  licence  and  cruelty  which  atiiined  its 
further  course  almost  extinguished  Liberaliam  in  England] 
for  a  generation*  'Till  I  &eo,' wrote  Fox  in  1801^' that! 
the  public  has  aonie  dislike  (indignation  I  do  not  hope  for) 
to  absolute  power,  I  see  no  use  in  stating  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice/  While 
this  wa.4  the  eflfect  on  the  mass  of  the  nation,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  were  presented  in  their  undiluted 
and  most  obnoxious  form  by  the  small  band  of  English 
Jacobins,  or  as  they  m.ay  be  conveniently  called,  the 
Jacobinical  Hadicala.  Of  this  sect  Paine's  '  Rights  of 
Man  *  was  th©  popular  gospel,  and  Godwin's  '  Political 
Justice '  the  more  ponderous  oracle,  Mr  Kent  states  very 
clearly  the  transformation  which  English  RadicaliBm 
underwent  in  their  writings.  From  being  a  scheme  of 
parliamentary  reform  it  became  a  virulent  attack  upon 
the  constitution  on  a  whole,  and  in  particular  upon  the 
Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords.  '■  Paine  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  make  the  point  of  expense  a  prime  argument 
against  the  retention  of  the  monarchy.*  Another  point  of 
difference  was  that  of  religious  opinion  and  belief.  The 
earlier  Radicals  had  *  all  professed  some  form  of  ChriS' 
tianity,  but  Paiuo  and  Godwin  were  strong  agnostics  and 
materialists';  and  Paine's  *Age  of  Reason'  completed  the 
association  of  Radicalism  and  infidelity  in  the  public  mind* 
As  Coleridge  said,  *  it  was  God's  mercy  to  our  age  tliat  our 
Jacobins  were  infidels,  and  a  scandal  to  all  sober  Chris- 
tians. Had  they  been  like  the  old  Puritans,  they  would 
have  trodden  Church  and  King  to  dust— at  least  for  n 
time.'  The  congratulatory  addresses  of  the  now  Radicals 
to  the  French  National  Convention  roused  a  storm  of 
popular  indignation  against  these  '  philosophising  ser- 
pents,* as  Walpole  called  them.  The  people  wanted  no 
French  fraternity,  said  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Fox; 
*  they  preferred  their  religion  and  their  legal  freedom, 
with  the  good  roast  beef  of  Old  England,  to  the  atheism, 
the  liberty  and  equality,  and  the  broken  breeches  and 
eoup-meagre  of  France/  The  mob  of  Birmingham,  shout- 
ing *  No  philosophers,'  burned  Priestley  s  house  over  his 
head.  Repressive  legislation  and  political  prosecution* 
were  the  natural  outcome  of  these  feehngs.     At  the  clc 
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^f  the  century  English  Radicalism  had  for  the  tirae  de- 
^Mroyed  itself ;  and  &v&n  the  old  Whig  pai*ty  could  scarcely 
Bpmst^r  forty  inembGrs  in  the  House  of  Commons.     This 
fvas  the  juncture  at  which  the  teaching  of  Bontham  be- 
came a  force  in  politics.      Radiealiani  had  to  be  reconsti* 
tuted  in  England  between  ISOO  and  1832;  and  this  was 
mainly  the  work  of  the  Philosophical  Radicals. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  Mr  Leslie  Stephen  in  liia 
genial  sketch  of  the  bustling  boyish  patriaiTh  in  whom 
selfishness  had  somehow  taken  the  fonn  of  benevolence. 
Bontham  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Wilkes,  and  his  first 
important  work  was  puhLIshed  in  the  year  nf  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence;  he  wan  'codif^'ing  like  any 
dragon*  at  the  age  of  82;  and  he  died  on  June  6th,  1832, 
the  very  day  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  to  which 
his  teaching  had  so  powerfully  contributed.  Bentham 
be-gan  as  a  Tory»  and  his  first  bit  of  wTiting  was  a  pamphlet 
in  defence  of  Lord  Mansfield.  The '  Fragment  on  Govern- 
ment,' published  in  1776,  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord 
»Shelhui'ne.  at  whos^e  house  he  met  many  prominent  poli- 
ticians of  the  day^  and  also  two  men  who  were  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  dissemination  of  his  views— 
Dumont  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  It  was  the  publication 
of  the  *  Traites  de  Legislation  de  M.  Jeremie  Bentham,'  by 
Dumont  in  1802,  -which  first  gave  him  his  wider  reputation 
and  influence.  Partly  translation  and  partly  a  vigorous 
and  lucid  statement  of  the  pith  of  Bentham's  doctrine  in 
Dumont's  own  wordsj  the  ^  Traites*  carried  his  fame  into 
aD  the  countries  of  Europe,  As  many  copies  were  sold  in 
St  Petersburg  as  in  London,  and  a  magnificent  translation 
was  ordered,  Russian  officials  wrote  cornparing  Bentham 
to  Bacon,  Ne%vtou,  and  Adant  Smith,  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  science.  '  The  grand  Baintham,'  said  the  Spanish 
tiicnhle  to  Borrow,  showing  him  all  the  masters  works 
upon  his  shelves,  *  he  who  has  invented  laws  for  all  the 
world.  I  hope  shortly  to  see  them  adopted  in  this  unhappy 
country  of  ours.*  Forty  thousand  copies  of  Dumont  were 
Bold  in  Paris  for  the  South  American  trade.  Russia,  Spain, 
and  South  America  form  an  ironical  conjunction. 

At  home  Beiitbam'a  influence  grew  more  slowly,  but  had 
more  permanent  results.  In  1808  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  James  Mill,  who  was  to  be  the  most  powerful  apostle  of 
Benthamism   hnUi  in  its  phiiosophkal  and  in  its  po\\t\ta\ 
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a«ipect!!f.  By  that  time  the  Jacobin  controversies  had 
recedeJ  into  tho  background,  and  English  KadicalittQi  o£ 
the  old  reforming  typo  was  again  beginning  to  make  itself 
heard.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  returned  to  Parliament 
hi  1807  ;  and  hia  motion  in  favour  of  reforai  in  1809  may 
bo  regarded  as  the  fii-st  serious  bepinning  of  the  agitation 
which  issued  in  the  iirat  Reform  Bill.  Bentham  continue*! 
'  scribbling  on  in  his  hermitage,'  as  he  called  it,  and  taking 
no  direct  part  in  the  political  struggle;  but  the  politicians 
came  to  dine  with  him  at  Queen  Square  Place,  and  he 
was  thus  in  touch  with  most  of  the  Parlianicntaiy  re- 
formers, including  at  a  somewhat  later  date  such  men  as 
O'Connell  and  Lord  Brougham.  The  letters  of  the  latter 
to  his  '  dear  grandpapa/  and  Bentham^s  notes  enclosing 
*  some  nice  sweet  pap  of  my  own  making,'  to  '  my  dear 
Hweet  little  poppet,'  are  Hxifficiently  curious  documents. 
Bentham  purveyed  the  philosophy  of  the  Radical  move- 
inent.  wrote  a  '  Catechism  of  Parliament'ary  Refoi^i/  and 
furnished  Burdett  with  the  series  of  resolutions  which  ho 
propnsed  in  1K18,  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage,  annual 
parliaments,  and  vote  by  bailot*  In  1824:t  by  w^hich  time 
the  '  Benthamites'  formed  a  compact  and  fairly  numerous 
group,  he  supplied  f und-^  to  start  the '  Westminster  ReWew  'j 
as  an  organ  of  thorough-going  Radicalism. 

The  development  of  Beiithum'a  views  is  an  instructivol 
piece  of  history.  His  ultimate  political  conclusions,  ft« 
embodied,  for  example,  in  his 'Constitutional  Code,' are 
practically  identical  with  those  of  the  Jacobins,  aa  deduced 
from  the  rights  of  man.  Yet  he  declared  the  Americans 
version  of  these  rights,  in  the  Declaration  of  ludependencej^ 
to  be  a  'hodge-podge  of  confusion  and  absurdity,'  and  be  ' 
"wrote  a  treatise  on  *  Anarchic  Fallacies '  to  expose  the  _ 
French  Declaration  of  Bights.  *  Natural  rights,'  be  saysiH 
is  simple  nonsense ;  ' natural  and  imprescriptible  rights ' is^ 
'  rhetorical  nonsense^nonsense  upon  stilt^J.'  The  whole 
abstract  and  deductive  procedure  is  at  fault.  As  Mr  LesU« 
Stephen  summarises  his  contention  : 

'  The  "  nghts  of  man  "  doctrine  confounds  a  primary  logic 
canon  with  a  statement  of  fact. . . .  The  maxim  that  all  tuen  wer 
OP  ought  to  be,  equal,  asserts  correctly  that  there  must  uot  1 
arbiti-aiy  difFerenees.    Every  inequality  should  laave  It!?  justifiJ 
cation,  in  a  reasonable  system.   But  when  this  undeniable  logi- 
caJ  canon  is  taken  to  prove  that  men  actually  are  equal,  therft. 
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^^^Pn  obvioiie  beg^^g  of  the  question.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
theori>!ts  imjnediately  proceeded  to  disfranolii^e  half  the  race 
on  aocotuit  of  sex,  aud  a  third  of  the  rematuder  ou  a<x;oiutt  of 
infancy.* 


AH  political  arrangements  rtiiiBt  therefore  he  brought  to 

the  test  of  experience ;   they  must  be   judged   by  their 

utility/      Applying    this    test    to    existin;;^    ineqimlitina, 

Bp!iib»tin  believes  himself  to  reach  inductively  the  sarno 

I  pr&cticul  conclusions.  The  difference  in  method  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  national  temperament.     Still  morti  charac- 

'  loristic  is  the  ii'ay  in  ivhich  Benthnm  was  led  step  by  wtep 
from  an  attempt  to  refonn  the  penal  law  to  a  radical 
recon>rtT«ction  of  political  society.  It  was  the  tradition  of 
ED^Iinb  reformers  to  Btai*t,  not  from  abstract  principles, 
hut  from  an  asHault  upon  particular  abuses.  Bentbani 
himself  began  life,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Tory  Hympathios. 
UiK  original  interest  (and  to  the  end  probably  his  ruling 
iutt*re!*t)  was  codification ;  lie  desired  to  j'efnrm  the  mon- 
strous abuses  of  the  existing  penal  law,  and  generally  to 
introduce  order  into  the  bewildering  chaos  of  the  English 
legal  ayatem.  But  there  was  no  rancour  in  his  zeal.  '  1 
vsa  a  great  reformist,'  he  ^aye,  *  but  never  suspected  that 
the  "  people  in  power  "  iv'ore  against  reform.     I  supposed 

I  th*»y  only  wanted  to  know  what  was  good  in  order  to 

I  imibrace  it/  This  devout  imagination  was  first  shaken  by 
the  cool  reception  which  the  politiciany  lie  met  at  Lord 
Limsdowne's  gave  to  his  plana,  and  was  finally  .shattered 

[By  the  faihire  of  the  Panopticon,  the  great  scheme  of 
prUon  reform  which  occupied  him,  more  or  less,  for  twenty 
warH.  As  might  have  been  expected,  he  poised  with 
tilmoKt  equal  na'iveM  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Lawyers 
of  all  cla^^es,  he  now  insists,  have  a  common  interest  in 
iiiultipl>*iug  suitH  and  complicating  procedure ;  and  thus 
H  tacit  partnership  (described  ag  'Judge  and  Co.')  has 
frown  up,  which  bars  every  attempt  at  reform.  Hence 
the  unmeasured  terms  in  which  he  denounces  Eldon  as 
worse  than  Jetfroys,  and  expresses  his  belief  that  the 
moet  hopeless  of  reforms  would  be  to  raise  a  '  thorongh- 
paned  English  lawyer  *  to  the  moral  level  of  an  average 
man.  But  the  legal  profession  did  not  stand  alone  ;  it 
WM  in  the  closest  relations  with  the  whole  priviliegeil 
Prssently  be  discovered,  as  Mr  Stephen  pvita  it. 
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'that  behind  "Judge  &,  Co."  were  George  III  and  the  baa& 
Suiiiioiith,  and  the  whole  band  of  obstructors  entrenched 
withiu  the  "  matchless  eonstitution,"  and  thua  his  attack  upon 
the  abuse**  of  the  penal  law  led  hiui  to  attack  the  whole  po!i' 
tical  framework  of  the  country >' 

Bentham's  constitutioual  gospul  follows  with  charming 
Bimplicity  froiu  this  new  insight  when  combined  with  his 
fundamental  principle  of  utility.  The  '  right  and  propeir 
end '  of  government  ia  '  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greati'st  number.'  But,  according  to  the  equally  primary 
principle  of  *  self- preference/  eA^ery  man  always  denires  hia 
own  greatest  happiuesti^f  and  therefore  in  every  government 
the  governors  will  legislate  for  their  own  advantage. 

'  Hence  the  whole  problem  is  to  produce  a,  coincidence  of 
the  two  ends,  by  c^eeuring  an  identity  of  interest  between 
governors  and  governed-  To  secure  that  w^e  have  only  to 
identify  the  two  classes,  or  to  put  the  gOTemment  in  th« 
hands  of  alL  In  a  monarchy,  the  ruler  aims  at  the  intereet  of 
one — himself;  in  h,  democracy  its  end  is  the  right  one — -tho  ■ 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number*' 

Universal  suffrage^  annual  parliaments,  and  vote  by  ballot 
are  easily  dedueible.  Members  of  Parliament  are  to  be 
simply  "deputies,'  not  'representatives,'  and  they  are  not 
to  be  re-GUgible  till  after  an  interval,  every  precaution 
being  tbus  taken  against  tbe  possible  rise  of  a  class  whose 
interests  might  be  divergent  from  those  of  the  community 
as  H  whole.  On  the  ground  that  *aU  government  is  in 
itself  one  vast  evil,'  let  us  '  minimise  confidence ' :  let  all 
governors  be  directly  responsible,  and  let  us  have  as  little 
government  as  possible.  Industry  in  particular  nhould 
say  to  government  only  what  Diogenes  said  to  Alexander, 
*  Stand  out  of  my  sunshine.' 

The  absti'uot  simplicity  of  the  perfect  State  corresponds 
to  the  abstract  f*impUcity  of  the  philosophicjil  principles 
from  which  it  was  deduced.  Unadulterated  selfishness)  as 
the  motive,  universal  benevolence  as  the  ond^ — these  are 
the  two  fixed  poles  of  Beutham's  thought.  They  pre- 
sented themselves  to  him  in  the  first  instance  as  a  solution 
of  his  own  specific  problem,  the  creation  of  a  science  or 
philosophy  of  law,  as  a  basis  for  practical  reform.  UtilityvJ 
or  the  greatest-happiness  prmciple»  furnished  him  with  aj 
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universal   test  for  the  criticism  af  exiHting'  enactments, 

.d  the  introduction  of  order  and  eyeteni  into  the  chaon 

f    Kiijflish    "^  judge-made '    Inw^*     The    other   problem    of 

illation  ie  the  encouragement  of  actions  which  pro- 

ote  the  grenernl  happiness  and  tlie  discouragement  of 

ctions  which  have  a  contrary  tendency.     This  ia  solved 

by  an  appeal  to  the  universal  niotivo. 

*  Nature  has  placed  muokiud  under  the  governance  of  two 
iDAsteri^f  pain  and  pleasure.  It  is  for  them  alone  to 
what  we  ought  to  do»  as  well  as  to  deteruiiue  what 

ahall  do: 

he  legislator,  therefore^  must  annex  pains  or  pleasures 
'  to  those  clashes  of  acrtions  which  he  wishes  to  discourage 
or  promote.  Faiui*  and  pleasures  no  annexed  to  courses 
of  action  are  called  'sanctions,'  and  they  should  be  so 
manipulated  by  the  legislator  that  from  dictates  of  gelf- 
interest  alone  a  man  yhall  be  impelled  to  conduct  which 
promotes  the  general  happiness.  As  has  been  aheady 
hitit'edt  these  philosophical  principles  are  in  themselves 
neither  very  original  nor  very  profound.  The  truth  is,  as 
ilr  Stephen  puta  it,  that  Bentham 

'  rounded  not  a  doctrine  but  a  method  ;  the  doctriue,  which 

f-ame  to  him  simply  as  a  general  principle,  was  in  his  hands  a 

pntent  inatniment  applied  nith  most  fruitful  results  to  ques- 

Ltions  of  ira.inediate  practical  interest.  .  .  .  The  characteristic 

'of  his  teaching  was  not  the  bare  appeal  to  utility,  but  the 

attempt  to  follow  the  clue  of  utility  systematically  and  uu- 

•  Siochingly  into  everj'  part  of  the  subject.' 

[It  is,  in  short,  in  the  history  of  legislative  theory  rather 
ifaan  in  philosophy  proper  that  Bentham  holds  a  place. 
Even  his  psychology,  as  seen  in  his  *  analysis  of  the  spring? 
[of  action,'  is  rough  and  ready.     Not  unnaturally  he  es 
|fi«Dded  the  principles  which  he  found  sufficient  to  solve 
I  his  own  practical  problem,  and  used  thera  as  ultimate 
principles    of    explanation     in     psychology,    ethics^    and 
'ociology.     But  working  principles,  sufficiently  exact  to 
yield   valuable   results   in   their   oivn   sphere,  cannot   be 
made  absolute   in   this  way  without  revealing  their  in- 
adequacy to  the  task  thus  thrust  upon  thera.     Later  criti- 
aud  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Utilitarian  school 

Vol.  194,— ,vo.  .?.sr,  P 
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itself  have  made  this  abuudautly  e^-ident  in  the  c^se  of 
Bentham's  abstract  echeme  of  nmn  and  society.  But  this 
detracts  little  from  his  merit  in  his  own  sphere — a  sphere 
in  which^as  Mr  Stephen  somewhat  cruelly  puts  it,  he  *got 
on  very  well  without  philosophy/  In  the  department  of 
law,  his  success  was  so  great  that  it  has  tended  perhaps 
to  obscure  his  merits.  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
abuses  ngainst  Tirhich  hia  polemic  was  directed,  and  w^th 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  canon  by  which  he  judged 
thera,  much  of  his  writing  hna  come  to  appear  Bupei-fluous. 
He  has  be©ni  compared  to  Samson,  who  perished  in  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  he  destroyed. 

The  philosophical  defects  of  Benthamism^  will  ba  best 
considered  ■when  we  have  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  school  before  ua.  We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  briefly 
to  trace  its  fort.unes  under  the  leadership  of  the  two  Mills. 
The  twenty  years  between  1S20  and  1840  may  be  set 
down  as  the  period  during  which  the  Utilitarians  exercised 
their  most  direct  influence  upon  English  poKticj*.  They 
were  during  that  tiine  not  only  a  gi*oup  of  thinkers  with  ■ 
common  principles,  in  constant  communication  with  onef 
another,  but  also  a  compact  political  party  with  clearly 
defined  aims,  active  both  in  parliament  and  in  the  press. 
Their  organisation  in  this  two-fold  capacity  was  un- 
questionably due  in  the  main  to  the  vigorous  hut  repellent 
personality  of  James  Mill.  Mill  was  at  once  the  sysU^ma- 
tiser  and  the  prophet  of  the  Benthamite  faith  ;  and  there 
is  some  truth  in  Hofl'ding's  description  of  him  as  *the 
intoUectuill  father  of  the  first  pHrliamentary  I'efomj.' 
The  best  account  of  Philosophical  Radicalism  in  the  days 
of  its  confident  youth  is  still  to  be  found  in  his  sons 
'  Autobiography.' 

•-' 

f    'This  supposed  school  had  no  other  existence  than  wh&t 

was  constituted  by  the  fact  that  my  fathe^^s  writings  and 
cpnversatiau  drew  round  him  a  eertain  number  of  young  men 
who  hiEid  already  Imbibed,  or  who  imbibed  from  him,  a.  greater 
or  smaller  portion  of  his  very  decided  political  and  philo- 
sophical opinions,  .  ,  .  Bentham  is  a  much  greater  name  in  his- 
tory. But  my  father  exercised  a  far  greater  personal  ascen- 
dency      I   have  never  known  anyone  who  could  do  such 

ample  justice  to  his  best  thoughts  in  coUoquiftl  discussion.* 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  Grote  and  Mrs  Grote. 
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Mill  goes  on  to  indicate  the  chief  articles  of  the  iireed 
which  they  held  in  cottunon. 

'  It  was  not  chanicteiised  by  BeuthaiuiatH,  but  rather  hy  a 
eiimbinatioQ  of  Benthaiu'a  point  of  view  with,  that  of  tht? 
luotlorn  ijoliticalecouomy,  and  with  the  Hartleiau  uietaphysice. 
Maltbiis's  population  principle  n^as  quite  ad  much  tt  ixinner  and 
pomt  of  tiiLion  among  us  as  auy  opiuiou  specially  belong^npc  to 
Rriitliarn..  This  great  doctrine,  origuially  brought  forward  as 
,  an  Arguniout  against  the  indefinito  improvability  of  hiuiiau 
'  sffBirs,  wo  took  up  vntih  an  ardent  zeal  in  the  contrary  sense, 
I  ts  indicating  the  sole  meang  of  realising  that  improvability/ 

Tbo   Hartleian  metaphysies,  as  it  is  here  caUtuL  waa 
James  Mill's  sspccial  eontribution  to  the  gtijinral  body  of 
doetrino.     Bentham,  as  has  beeu  i^een,  was  not  a  trainin! 
p*yeholop:ist^  nor  "was  he  interested  in  such  questions.     To 
LVflll.  an  the  contrary,  as  a.  Scotchman — one  of  tho  Scotch 
r  feelo&ophera '   so   patiflionately  denounced  by  Cobbett — 
'these  investigations  were  part  of  his  national  inheritance. 
If  he  had  time,  he  said  in  1817,  he  could  write  a  btxjtk 
Lvhich  *  Tvoidd  make  the  human  mind  as  plain  as  the  road 
rom    Charing    Cross    to   St    Paul's.'     In  the   doctrine  of 
^ociatiou,  a«  applied  by  Hobbea,  Hume,  and  especially 
by  Hartley,  he    thought   he    hitd   found    the    instrument 
H'hieh  effected  this  result ;  and  in  his  *  Analysis   of  tho 
lenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,'  published  in   1829,  ho 
"«opplied  the  world,  as  he  conceived,  innth   the   book    in 
question.     He  furaished  the  school  at  auy  rate  i\'ith  an 
ofGcial  philosophy  in  which  the  very  \'igour  and  clearneHs 
iif  the  exposition  force  into  relief  the  startling  inadoquacy 
of  its  account  of  conscious  exjjerience.     James  Mill  also 
provided  the  school  with  a  complete  political  theory  in  a 
powerful  series  of  ai'ticles,  written  for  tho  supplement  of 
tho  *  Encyclopcedia  Britannica'  between   1810  and  1833. 
and  printed  nn  a  volume  in    1824.     As  regards   political 
economy,  the  Philosophical  Radicals  looked  upon  thoni- 
sc-lves  throughout  as  the  special  champions  of  the  science. 
Macaulay.  indeed,  accused  them  of  discrediting  it  by  the 
iwtentatioos  way  in  which  they  took  it  under  their  prO' 
Itection.     Rioardo  became-  acquainted  with  Mill  in    1811. 
Ittud  was   induced   by  him  to   publish  his  *  Principles  of 
^Political  Economy*  in  1817.     Malthuss  "Essay  on  Popula- 
tion' bad  appeared  in  1798.  and  in  a  second^  amended, 
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edition  in  1803.  The  controversies  which  gatheftnl  rousid 
these  two  names  are  closely  associated  with  the  history 
of  tlie  Philosophical  Radical.  By  their  rigid  interpi'eta- 
tion  of  the  do<'triue9  in  question,  and  their  uncompromis- 
ing application  of  them  in  the  discussion  of  practical 
questionfl,  they  were  probably  responsible  for  a  lat^e 
measure  of  the  odium  w^hich  the  doctrines  aroused  in 
many  quarters,  and  which  in  turn  re-acted  imfa^'ourubly 
iipon  the  general  political  influence  of  the  party.  The 
decline  of  Philosophical  Radicalism,  w^as  indeed,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  as  rapid  as  its  rise. 

But  between  1810  and  1830  the  party  was  still  in  prt> 
cess  of  consolidation.  Able  recruits  were  yearly  gathering 
to  its  banners,  and  its  members  were  full  of  the  most' 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  suflieioncy  of  their  own 
principles,  and  in  their  speedy  triumph  over  the  mas«« 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  was  all  that  their 
fnagisterial  assumption  permitted  them  to  see  in  the 
forc«s  opposed  i<f  them.  Among  the  practical  workers 
tu  the  cauj^e,  the  most  notuble  was  perhaps  Francis  Place, 
the  tailor,  whose  shop  at  Charing  Cross  was  the  centre  of 
Radical  activity  in  the  Westminster  constituency.  Since 
the  days  of  Wilkes,  Radicalism  had  migrated  from  the 
City  to  Westminster,  as  it  was  later  to  move  to  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham.  Place  carried  tivo  Radical 
candidates  for  Westminster  against  the  Whigs  as  early 
lis  1807;  and  one  of  these,  Sir  Francia  Burdett*  retained 
hie  seat  for  thirty  years.  In  the  press,  yeoman  service 
was  done  by  John  Black  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,*  and 
later  by  Albany  Fonblanque  of  the  'Examiner,'  Among 
members  of  Parliament*  in  addition  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
and  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  members  for  Westminster,  there 
were  Joseph  Hume,  a  school-fellow  of  James  Mill's,  who, 
after  he  re-entered  Parliament  in  1818,  made  himself. 
as  Mr  Kent  puts  it,  *  the  self-appointed  auditor  of  the 
TiationaJ  accounts';  and  Roebuck,  whose  parliamentary 
career,  however,  only  began  in  1832  and  eventually  led 
him  into  other  company.  Sir  William  Molesworth's 
activity*  as  member  of  Parliament  and  one  of  the  wealthy 
supporters  of  the  cause,  also  belonged  to  the  years  after 
1832.  The  intellectual  leaders  of  the  movement,  besides 
James  Mill  and  Ricardo,  were  Grote,  who  was  introduced  ' 
to  Mill  by  Bicardo  in  1817,  and  Tvho,  with  Mra  6rote,J 
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resented  to  the  end  the  Htricteet  sect  of  Philosophical 
iicalisni ;  Johu  Austin,  the  philosophical  jurist,  and 
Clkarles  Austin,  his  younger  brother,  whose  brilliant 
rhetoric  in  the  Cambrid|fe  Union  introduced  Bentliamisiu 
lo  the  younger  members  of  that  University  and  brought 
sereral  recruits  to  the  standard.  Finally,  there  was  John 
Stuart  Mill*  trained  from  hie  earliest  youth  for  the  apos- 
tolic succession,  and  already  in  1823  or  1824  hej^inning  to 
l>e  H  leader  among  the  young-er  men.  In  1824  the  founda- 
tion of  the  '  Westminster  Review '  and  James  Mill's  for- 
midable onslaught  in  the  first  number  upon  the  'Edinburgli 
Keview '  and  the  Whig;  policy  ealled  general  attention  to 
^the  new  party, 

'So  formidable  nu  attack  on  the  WTiig  party  and  policy,' 
says  J.  S.  Mill, "  had  never  before  been  amtle,  iior  had  au  great 
ft  blow  been  t-Tt-r  wtnick,  in  this  country',  fnr  Radic'iilittni.  .  *  . 
At  A  lime  when  the  euntiat  was  already  netting  t>ti-otiKly 
lOT\ards  reform,  it  is  not  strange  that  attention  &<houtd  hare 
bet'Q  m-ouaed  by  the  regular  appearance  In  coiiti-oversy  of 
what  seeuie<l  a  new  ^chfK^I  of  writers,  claiming  to  be  the  legis- 
lators and  theoriiita  of  this  new  tendency.  The  air  of  strong 
conviction  ^^'ith  which  thej'  ivrote, .  ,  ,  the  boldness  with  which 
they  tiltefl  against  the  very  fitmt  of  both  the  existing  poUtl- 
cnl  ijartics :  their  unwrnipi-ouiising  profession  of  opposition  to 
\y  at  the  gcnendly  receivetl  opiuioue,  autl  the  suspicion  they 
tinder  of  holding  otliera  still  more  heteiHxloK  than  they 
pror^seeil ;  the  talent  and  verve  of  at  least  my  father's  articles, 
bad  the  appearance  of  a  corps  behind  him  sufficient  to  carry 
tJD  a  Review*  and,  ftnally,  the  fact  that  the  Review  was  bought 
and  read,  made  tlie  so-called  Bentham  school  in  philoHOphy 
aud  jHjlitica  fill  a  greater  place  hi  the  public  miud  tUan  it  hnd 
bHd  lx?fore,  or  lias  ever  again  held  &mce  other  eqnslly  eamcBl 
whoulB  of  thought  have  arisen  in  England.' 

Down  to  1832,  and  later,  the  Utilitarians  unquestion- 
ably claimed*  as  Mill  puts  it,  to  bo  *  tho  legislators  and 
theorists '  of  the  new  tendency.     They  attacked  both  the 
great  political  parties  with  equal  bitterness  as  represent- 
ing the  aristocratic  principle  in  government ;   but  their 
ktipecial  bittemeesi,  hatred,  and  contempt  seemed  reserved 
'for  the  \VhigH,  with  whom  they  wei-e  compelled  to  co- 
Qperate.     The  Whig  creed  was  a  '  see-eaiiv,'  and  the  Whigs 
Ithemselves  were  selfish  'triinmers.*     This  was  the  gist  of 
I  Mill's  attacks  in  the '  Westminster  Beview^;  and  the  feeling 
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grew  more  intense  witli  the  approach  of  a  succe^st 
result  of  the  agit-abioD.  The  Radipjits,  ivho,  aa  Mr  Stephen 
aays,  had  some  grounds  for  con-sidcring  theni«elves  to 
the  '  steel  of  the  lanue,'  saw  the  Whig  politicianif  steppinj^ 
forward  to  receive  both  the  reivard  and  the  credit  of  their 
lobourst.  The  Wliig  legend  of  the  Refoi-m  Bill  is  different. 
Macaiday,  then  in  the  iirst  flush  of  hifl  Cambridge  reputa- 
tion, ridiculed  the  claim  of  the  Utilitarians  to  be  the  di>- 
fenders  of  the  true  political  faith.  He  would  draw  a  broad 
line  between  judicious  reformers  und  a^sectwhich,  ha\*ing 
derived  all  itti  iiiiluence  from  the  countenance  which  they 
have  imprudently  bestowed  upon  ifc,  hatea  them  with  the 
deadly  hatred  of  ingratitude.'  He  is  afraid  of  *the  dis- 
4Tedit  of  their  alliance.'  It  had  already  (he  said)  disgusted 
people  with  political  economy,  and  would  disgust  them 
with  parliameiitaiy  reforai. 

This  ia  clearly  unjust  to  the  real  influence  of  the  Utili- 
ttirinuB,  in  leavening  political  opinion  aud  pushing  on  tlu* 
cause  of  reform,  but  it  is  a  w^holeaonie  reminder  of  the 
fate  that  awaite  any  extreme  party  in  Britieh  politico. 
The  Philosophical  Riidicals  had  apparently  expected  that 
after  the  first  instalment  of  refox'm  in  1833  they  would 
increasingly  doniinate  the  Liberal  policy  of  the  future. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unlike  what  actually  hiip- 
peued*  Aft  tlie  crisis  actually  approached,  and  the  tide  of 
feeling  rose  throughout  the  country,  the  Utilitarians  were 
more  or  less  lost  in  the  crowd.  Sevei'al  of  the  party  wore 
returned  to  the  first  reformed  Parliament*  Besides  Hume, 
Hobliouse,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  there  were  GroteJ 
Roebuck,  Charles  Buller,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  aniH 
Kome  others.  The  hopen  of  Mill  and  his  father  ran  high. 
But  none  of  them  made  any  figure  in  tlie  House. 
the  whole,'  says  Mill^  rev'iewing  this  period  in  his  '  Ant 
biography,'  •  they  did  very  little  to  promote  any  opinioi 
and  soon  sank  into  '  a  mere  c6t^  gauche  of  the  Whig  parly* 

*  I  laboiireil/  lie  adds, '  from  this  time  till  1S30,  both  by  pei-* 
sonal  influence  -\\it\i  some  of  them,  and  by  writings,  to  put 
ideas  into  their  hearls  and  purpose  into  their  heartw.  I  tljil 
some  (food  with  Charles  Bidler  and  eume  witL  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  .  . .  On  the  whole,  however,  my  attempt  was  vain,* 

With  more  irritation,  he  describefi  Pome  of  them  in  a  eou- 
temporary  letter  as  full  of  crott;b.et8,  ci\,he.Ts  as  fastidiouH 
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and  overloaded  Avith  petty  scrupulosity,  and  all  devoid  of 
energy^  except  Roeb\ifk  and  Buller,  while  *  Koebuck  haK 
no  jodpTnent,  Butter  no  patient,  persevering  industry/ 
They  g'ftve,  in  fuct,  t-oo  much  ground  for  the  Eiiglieh  pre- 
judice that  phUoaophical  means  unpractical;  while  the 
centrifugal  tendency,  so  curiously  characteristie  of  aU 
bodies  of  '  advanced  '  theorists,  soon  showed  iteelf  in  dis- 
seneions  and  mutual  rt'crirainations.  'I  tell  you  what  it  is 
coming  to.'  Charles  Buller  remarked  one  night  to  Grote ; 

*  in  no  very  long  time  fi"oni  this,  you  and  I  will  have  to 
•■tcU"  MoIeBWorth.*  Ab  Buller  and  Jlolesworth  both  died 
prematurely^  there  was  thus  at  least  some  plausibility  in 
Macavday'fi  witty  dsHcription  of  the  party  as  oonwisting  of 

*  Grote  and  his  wife/  Sir  Francis  Burdett  became  a  Tory 
of  the  Tories,  Sir  John  Hobhouse  took  office  with  the 
WTiiga,  and  Koebuck  became  a  law  unto  himself.  Thus, 
by  1*^0,  saya  Mr  Stephen,  the  Philosophical  Rtidicala,  who 
had  expected  to  lead  the  van,  were  almost  disbanded. 

'  Grtit^;,  the  ablest  of  Mill's  friend^^  retired  from  Parlinmeut 
to  devote  himself  to  the  **  History  of  UreGco/'  about  the  same 
time  &s  Mill  set  to  work  upon  the  completion  of  hia  "  Logic." ' 

in  the  *  Autobiography,'  Mill  finds  a  partial  explanation 
cff  this  result  in  the  fact  that  the  years  after  1832  were 
esaentially  a  period  of  reaction,  the  public  mind  desiring 
rest  after  the  Reform  excitement,  and  being  disinclined  to 

I  listen  to  schemes  invohing  further  change.     He  also  at- 

f  tributes  it  to  the  want  of  a  leader : 

'some  innn  of  philosophic  attainments  and  popular  talents 
who  could  have  used  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  rosti**  or  a 
teaehei-'s  chair  for  msti-ucting  and  impelling  the  public  mind; 
KDcl  wouUl  either  have  forced  the  Whigs  to  receive  their 
ajt-nsures  from  hiiu,  or  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  Kefomi 
furly  out  of  tlicir  liands/ 

[is  father,  be  thinks,  would  have  been  such  a  loader,  had 
been  in  Parliament.     But  these  consideration  a  do  not 
ch  to  the  root  of  the  matter.     No  doubt  the  presences 
'  »  man  with  the  concentrated  force  of  James  Mill  niight- 
ifaave  given  more  unity  and  fighting  spirit  to  the  band  :  but. 
MU  ciuise  of  thedei^Hno  of  the  Philosophical  UudhnlH 
"(•  ahstrnct  and  negative  character  of  theii'  vX^ 
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and  the  waut  of  msight  and  sympathy  wlilcli  they  dis- 
played in  ileohng-  with  the  concrete  questions  which  now 
pressed  for  solution.  The  '  condition-of-Englaud  question.* 
Hs  Carlyle  called  it  in  liis'  Chartisiii,'  had  become  clamant. 
In  the  moBt  different  quartei's  men  were  trying  to  diagnose 
tile  evils  and  proposing-  remedies.  Among  the  Conserva- 
tiveSt  Sonthey  and  Coleridge  were  feeling  after  a  more 
adequate  theory  of  the  State  and  its  functions,  and  insist- 
ing on  the  importance  of  the  national  Church  as  the  organ 
of  sound  religion  and  morality.  Among  the  non-philo- 
sophical Radicals^  Cobbett  was  raging  against  the  degra- 
dation of  the  peasantry,  aud  denouncing  the  economists 
and  all  their  works.  Owen  and  hia  followers^  traeiDgj 
distress  to  the  developinent  of  the  manufacturing  system, 
looked  towards  j^ocialiBm  for  the  remedy.  Popular  feelii 
was  inflamed  by  hideous  stories  of  child-labonr  and  whit4 
slaveryin  factories  and  mines,  and  practical  philantbropists| 
like  Lord  Shaftesbury  were  promoting  the  Factory  Law! 
to  safeguard  the  human  rights  of  women  aud  children.^ 
The  workmen  themselves  were  seeking  to  organise  trade- 
unions  for  the  protection  of  their  interests  and  tile  im- 
provement of  their  position.  But  all  these  signs  of  the 
times  were  lost  upon  the  '  paralytic  Radicals,"  as  Cariyle 
sareastically  called  them.  They  either  refused  to  admit 
the  existence  of  the  evils,  or  pronounced  them  to  be  the 
inevitable  results  of  economic  hiws.  'LnisKez-faire '  and 
unlimit<*d  competition  were  bound,  they  held,  to  work  oat 
the  best  results*  if  only  the  people  would  lay  to  heart  the 
teaching  of  MaUhus,  and  restrain  the  increase  of  popula' 
tion.  Some  of  the  Utilitarians,  it  is  true,  w^ere  better  than 
their  creed,  and  supported  the  factory  legislation,  but  the 
school  was  opposed  to  it  on  principle.  The  Utilitarians 
were,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chief  elaborators  of 
the  ehiesical  political  economy^  and  they  accepted  its 
doctrines,  not  as  abstractions  and  laws  of  tendency  pro- 
visionally true  in  given  circumstances,  but  as  an  abscdute 
theory  of  society.  They  preached  these  doctrines  as  the 
one  scheme  of  social  salvation,  in  opposition  to  '  senti' 
mentalists '  of  every  colour.  Small  wonder  that  the  dumb 
instinct  of  the  multitude  turned  from  men  who  were 
always  preaching  that  nothing  could  or  should  be  done ; 
and  that  the  guidance  of  popular  aspirations  passed  into 
other  bands. 
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*  The  Philosopbicnl  Rfifiieald,'  nayn  Mr  Stej}!!!?!!, '  pojirpseatwl 
tathtr  intellectual  scorn  ftirold  prejudit-eB  and  cluuisy  admiuiy- 
trnllon  tluin  any  fceeu  syjiipatliy  Avilli  the  j^iifferiiiRs  ut"  X\u* 
jiour.  TJie  hftrsht^r  tiide  of  the  ohl  Utilitariauism  was  there* 
fore  empbAsi^ed  by  them,  and  Mill's  attempts  to  enlar^^  an<l 
Auften  its  t«achiug  were  regained  by  his  allies  ■w-ith  a  certain 
suspicion.  .  .  .  T)it'ir  jibilosophy  suited  neither  purty.  Tojtbe 
rliss  whif  h  atill  rt'tuiued  the  leading  position  in  polities,  they 
■I>peare<l  ns  destnictiveis^aQd  to  the  eliii^scs  wbieh  were  turning 
Um-ttrd3  Chartism,  they  appeared  as  tlie  most  cliilliug  critiea 
of  popular  aepii*Btioa,' 


.Ha 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Philosopbicnl 
Badical  movenieut,  indeed,  was  its  complete  failure  to  eti- 
t  the  support  of  the  working  elasses.     The  effeet  of  the 
efumi  Bill  had  been  to  tlirow  politieal  power  into  the 
handn  of  the  middle  elans  j  and  the  working  elasse?^.  who 
had  looked  for  far-renehing^  social  ehnngew  an  the  reKult  of 
the  agitation^  and  who  dow  sat,  an  Carlyle  puts  it,  at  a 
fiKmiecide  feast,  eoneeived  a  deep  distinist  of  their  would- 
be  representatives  in  Parliament.     Thia  was  the  orii^nn  of 
ic  Chartist  movement ;  and,  though  the  aims  of  the  Chur- 
u*ere  largely  embraced  in  the  Kadieal   programme, 
lere  was   no  solid/irity  between   the  two  partie?*.      The 
'harttst  Jigitjition  was  a  movement  of  the  working  elas^eB 
lheniselre*t,  carried  on  in  a  lower  social  atratum  than  that 
to  which  the  Philoi^ophieal  Radioale  appealed.     The  Utili- 
tariaUH  mostly  belonged  themselves  to  tho  middle  class — 
even  to  the  proBperous  ranks  of  that  elass^ — and,  philoso' 
phera  us  they  were^  were  firmly  convineed  of  the  superior 
witidoui  and  virtue  of  their  own  class.      This  is  almost 
iinVvely  expressed  by  Janiefl  Mill  in  his  •  E^say  on  Govern- 
Mient.'  in  which  he  deducen  'from  the  principles  of  humaJi 
niiture.'  that  the  lower  orders  hold  up  the  middle  class  ai* 
11  model  to  be  imitated  by  their  children,  and  '  account  it 
an  honrmr '  to  adopt  its  opinion.     Consequently,  liow^ever 
fur  the  franchise  were  extended,  it  is  this  class — which  has 
[rpodiiced  the  most  distingnifibed  omamenta  of  art,  science, 
and  even  of  legislation — which  will  ultimately  decide  upon 
ptiliticfll  questions,     '  The  great  majority  of  the  people,' 
b*  concludes,  'never  cease  to  be  guided  by  that  rank/ 
Twenty  years  later  J.  S.  Mill,  in  an  article  deploring  the 
failure  of   the  Radicals  to  secure  the   sympathy  of  the 
voridug  clflase^    titill  ewphaticsLlly  maintams  that  V\ifc 
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motto  of  every  Hadical  ahouJd  be  government  for  the  vrorki 
ing  classes  by  means  of  the  middle  elusses.  The  ideal 
Huch  government  would  of  toiirse,  in  Mill  a  conception, 
the  redress  of  practical  grievances  ;  but  unfortunately  the 
working  classes  and  their  Riidical  pedngogues  were  not 
agreed  upon  the  remedies  for  social  and  industrial  Ilk. 
The  Utilitarians,  therefore,  disappeared  from  public  life 
as  a  distinct  party,  although  their  economic  doctrine  sur- 
vived in  Cobden  and  the  Manchester  school^  and  was  suc- 
cessfully applied  by  them  to  commercial  legislation.  But 
the  Free-trade  movement  was  essentially  a  manufacturers' 
notation  ;  and,  apart  from  political  economy,  and  a  hatred 
of  the  aristocratic  or  land-owning  claaa,  Cobden  and  h^^ 
friends  had  little  inconImou■v\^ththe  PhilosophicaJ  RadicaLi 
who  preceded  theni. 

The  year  1840,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  mark  the  end 
of  Utilitarian  BadicJiliam,  as  preached  by  its  founders  with 
logical  consistency  and  with  an   intelluctual  intolerant-e 
bom  of  implicit  coniidetu'e  in  the  ail-stuffieiency  of  their  ^ 
own  social  scheme.     By  that  time,  -L  S-  Mill,  opening  hj| 
mind  to  various  contemporary  influences,  had  freely 
knowledged  the  defects  and  one-sidedness  of  his  Inherit 
creed  in  the  notable  articles  on  '  Beuthani '  and  *  ColeridgeJ 
which  appeared  In  the  '  Loudon  and  Westminster  ReviewJ 
in  18a8  and  1840  respectively.     So  early  as  1829,  he  say 
in  his  *  Autobiography,'   he  found   the  fabric  of  his  oH 
opinions  giving  way ;  and,  as  he  uover  allowed  it  to  faU 
pieces,  he  was  '  incessantly  occupied  in  weaving  it  ane^ 
Macnulay's  attack  on  the  *  Essay  on  Government'  cot 
vinced  him  that  his  fathers  premises  were  *  too  narrow 
and  included  but  a  small  number  of  the  general  truths  od 
which,  in   pohtics,  the  important  consequences   depend. 
Through  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  aud  through  the  Cole-  » 
ridgians  with   whom    he   was    iu   personal    intercoiii'saa 
through  Carlyle  also  and  others,  ho  had  become  acquainted^ 
with  the  modern  philosophy  of  histoiy,  and  accepted  the 
position  that —  ^ 

*  all  questions  of  political  InBtitiitious  are  relative,  not  abso- 
lute, and  that  different  stages  of  human  progress  not  only  wiU^ 
have,  but  ought  to  have,  different  institutions.' 

About  this  time,  he  came  strongly  under  the  influence  i 
the  St-Siinoniiin    school,    aud    accepted,  fi-om.   them    thfl 
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theory  of  an  alternation  in  the  history  of  human  progress 
between  '  organic  '  and  '  critical '  periods. 

*  Their  criticLams  OH  the  common  doctriues  of  LiberflUsm 
swmed  to  me  full  of  miportaut  truth ;  and  it  was  ]Mirtly  by 
tb^  Trritings  that  ray  eyea  Tvere  openeil  to  the  very  limited 
and  temixjraiy  value  of  the  old  political  eeouomy.' 

They  gave  him,  in  other  words,  his  first  impulse   in  a 
!<ociahstit'  diret^tion.     A  UtiliUirimi  who  could  t^lk  in  thi^ 
way  of  '  the  common  doctrines  of  Liberalism,'  who  had 
•ceased  to  consider  representative  democracy  tin  an  abso- 
lute prim!iple/  and  looked  upon  iioHtieal  economy  as  of 
*  limited  and  temporary  value/  had  left  the  land-marks  of 
hU  youth  far  behind  him.     So  long  as  his  father  hved.  Mill 
felt  himself  under  restraint.     He  thought  it  the  part  both 
of  prudence  and  piety  to  iionteal,  wherever  practicable, 
b<iw  far  he  had  wandered  from  tlie  paternal  creed;  but 
ter  his  father's  death,  he  proceeded  to  liberate  hia  soul 
in  the  two  striking  articles  idready  referred  to.     These 
ticlcK  are  truly  remarkable  for  the  insight  and  sympathy 
tiey  display.     It  nuty  ahnoet  be  said  that  they  already 
"pmbody  the    most    important  criticisms  that   have  been 
Quide    upon   Henthamism   by  succeeding   thinkers,  while 
tiey  contain  acknowledgments  of  the  truths  contended 
■  by  Bentham's  opponents  which  could  hardly  be  better 
ited  by  these  opponents  themselves. 
In  short,  if  Mill,  at  the  time  when  this  expansion  of 
ideas  first  began,  had  been  an  independent  and  solitaiy 
cer,  instetid  of  being,  as  he  was,  one  of  a  baud  of  active 
;)ropagaudist&}  and  pledged  by  all  that  ho  held  most  sacred 
carry  on  the  leadership  of  the  school,  the  course  of 
Snghsh  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century  might  have 
IxH-n  widely  different.     If  he  had   been  able  to  give  free 
Twope  to  the  train  of  reflection  on  which   he  hiid  now 
rntered,  the  revision  of  his  pliilosophical  principles  might 
have  been  so  thorough  that  he  would  have  reah'sed  that 
'Higher  unity'  of   Benthani  and   Coleridge  to  which  ho 
pointed  as  tlio  complete  philosophy^     But,  as  it  was,  his 
method  of  incessantly  wea^^ng  the  new  into  the  fabric  of 
I  the  old,  and  thuR  maijituining  a  semblance  of  continuity 
iiud  conslHtencj*  made  such  a  thorough  revision  inipoBsible. 
The  old   groundwork   remained,  and   the   new  elements 
[ appeared  an  in^'ougriiouH  putvliei^.     Instead  of  preaentm^ 
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a  new  synthesis.  Mill  introdnced  modifications  and  addi- 
tions without   percei\*ing  their  totnl  inconsistency  with 
principles  whicli  he  nevertheless  refused  to  abandon  ;  con-  j 
sequently  the  bankruptcy  of  Assoc  in  tionism  and  the  old  i 
UtilitaHanism  was  not  declared  till  nearly  half  a  century 
later.     This  may  be  explained  to  a  Uirge  extent  by  the! 
fact  that  the  changes  which  hia  social  theories  underwent    * 
never  led   him   to   reconsider  the  atomistic   doctrine  of  j 
Sensationalism  and  ABSOciationisni  which  he  had  accepted  ■ 
from  his  father  as  a  theory  of  knowledge.     It  was  late  in  " 
life — in  connexion  with  the  Hamiltonian  controversy—    • 
that  he  retm-ned  to  deal  more  systematically  with  theeefl 
matters  j   and  the  polemical  nature  of  the  occasion  px-o*  ™ 
eluded  any  reconsideration  of  fundamentals.     He  was  the 
recognised  champion  of  one  set  of  views,  as  Hamilton  was 
of  the  other;  and,  although  in  the  course  of  the  dLscussiou  J 
his  candour  led  hini  to  make  important  admissions,  it  wadH 
without  any  consciousness  of  their  combined  effect  upon  ~ 
the  structure  of  his  philosophic  edifice.    His  father  s  syste-j 
niatic  training  had,  in  fact,  done  ita  work  more  thoroughly 
than  he  was  aware;  and  accordingly  bis  subsequent  works 
show^  him  closer  to  his  father's  and  Benthams  point  oj 
view  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  critica 
attitude  in    the    thirties.      Those   articles,  ^Titten  while^ 
he  wa3  still  in  close  intercourse  with  Carlyle^  Maurice, 
Sterling,  and  others,  mai-k  the  point  of  his  closest  approxi- 
mation to  other  ways  of  thinking ;  at  bottom,  however, 
they  implied  no  breaking-  awfiy  from  his  mooring.s,  but 
only  (as  he  himseK  says)  an  attempt  '  to  give  a  wider 
basis  and  a  more  free  and  genial  chai-acter  to  Radical 
speculations.'     L#ater,  he  tella  us  that,  except  as  regards 
his   gradual    advance    in    the    direction    of   socialism,    he 
'completely  turned  back  from  what  there  had  been  of 
excess  in  his  reaction  against  Benthamism/ 
Mill  says  of  his  father  that 

'  as  Bnitiis  was  called  the  last  of  the  Romans,  so  was  he  the 
last  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  he  continued  itw  tone  of 
thoufpht  and  sentiment  into  the  nineteenth  (though  not  lui- 
niodifted  nor  unimproved).  iMrtaking  neither  in  the  good  ijnr 
in  the  bad  influences  of  the  reaction  against  the  eipht^entli 
century,  which  was  the  grent  charKoteristk*  of  the  first  ImlJf  i 
tlitf  n/netc^nth.' 
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Sltuiltikrly,  in   bis  account  of  tho  widening?   of  his   own 

mental    horizon,   he   treats   Benthamism   throughout  as 

syuonjTiious    with    eij^hteenth-centuiy    thouglit.       *  The 

FreDch  philoaophfs  of  the  eighteenth  century*  were,  lie 

says,  the  example  which  he  and  his  youthful  compamons 

sought  to  emulate  in  the  salad  days  of  1824.     This  atHlia- 

tion  is  heyond  dispute.    Jtmves  Mill  veproduceg  the  psychn- 

logtctil  metaphysics  of  Hume,  while  Bentham  repeats  the 

selfish  and  hedonistic  ethics  of  Helvetius.     Without  any 

dlsparagemeut   of  that   mucli    mali^ed,  hut   indispeus- 

oble  and  meritorious  epoch,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 

eighteenth  century  represents  in  philosophy  the  principle 

^pf  aualyi^is ;  that  its  aualyei^  of  man  and  society  in  con- 

^pducted   in  nn  abstract  fashion  witliout  reference  to  the 

teaching  of  history;  and  that  the  phiki.sophera  are  through* 

out  individualists,  alike  in  their  prcHuppositioua  and  in 

iheir  resulting  dogniatic  teaching — iudi\-idualists  often  of 

BO  pronounced  a  type  as  to  be  more  accurately  described 

^at  Atomiats  or  Anarchists.     Mill  mentions  '  the  Hartleiaii 

fpnetiiphysics '   as   the  philosophical   groundwork  of    tlie 

■    rtUitArian  creed.     But  Hartleys  doctrine  is,  iu  the  maiit, 

Luimply  that  of  the  association  of  ideas  done  into  ternia  of 

H|ihyHiology ;  the  seminal  mind  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

^171  this  as  in  so  much  else,  is  David  Hume.     James  MiU's 

'Analysis/ dropping  HartleyV  obsolete  physiology,  offers 

sensations  plita  lissociations  a»  a  complete  explanation 

of  the  mind  and  its  operations,  reproducing  with  almost 

fc^rtUng  exactitude  Hume's  fundamental  poaitiona  in  the 

^Treatise.'    The  work  is*,   indeed,  ay  Hotfding   says,  the 

most  systematic  attempt  ever  made  to  explain  all  mental 

phenomena  by  the  association  of  ideas — all  associations, 

moreover,  being  reduced  to  contiguity*     Our  experience 

conflists  of  sensations,  and  ideas  which  are  copies  of  sensa- 

[  tiona ;  both  may  be  spoken  of  as  feelings,  a  term  which 

iocludes  every  phenomenon  of  mind.     Conaciousness  is  a 

►'accession  of  such  sensations  and  ideas,  which  are  con- 

[ceivod,  both  by  Hume  and  by  Mill,  aa  separable  atoms. 

There  is  no  logical  connexion  between  ideas;  but,  when 

two  occur  together,  or  in  close  succession,  an  association 

tends  to  establish  itself   between  them,  so  that  the  one 

[afterwards  suggests  the  other. 

The  ideas,  in  James  Mill  as  in  Hume,  appear  to  bo  not 
•  wknMrable  atoms  but  aelf-subi^istent  entities,  Vfhitth 
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somohow cohere,  and  when  aggreg'iited  into  a  cluster  coii-^ 
statute  the  mind.     J.  S.  Mill  I'etuai-ka   that  his  father's 
theory  of  Predication  oniitf*  all  reference  to  belief.     Now' 
to  believe  is  actively  to  judjje  or  to  make  some  assertion 
about  reality;  but  mental  activity  and  reality  are  con- 
ceptions for  which  Mill,  liko  Hume,  has  no  place.     Belief 
can  be  no  more  than  lively  sugge^iition  of  one  idea  by 
another  in  the  course  of  their  rnpid  self-initiated  transit,  j 
In  other  words,  Mill  omits  the  active  function  of  thought 
altogether,  and  leaves  us  with  a  dance  of  passively  appr 
hendod  images,  which  weave  their  mazes  till  they  fomi 
in  time  a.  'lively  idea'  of  a  mind  or  apprehending  sek' 
and  of  a  real  world  which  that  self  appcehends.    likw 
Hume,  he  has,  in  the  course  of  hia  annlyais,  got  rid  both 
of  objective   reality  and   of   the   mind  itself;    the   two, 
indeed,  stand  or  fall   together.     But   it  is   hard,  as  Mr 
Stephen  says, 

'  to  conceive  of  mei-e  loose  *' ideas"  jsoiuja;  about  in  the  iinivci'sp 
at  large  unci  sticking  accidentally  to  others.  After  all,  the 
human  l.>eing  is  in  a.  tiiio  sf?rise  also  an  otgiaiiised  whnle,  ami 
his  constitution  must  be  taken  intti  account  iu  discovering  the 
laws  of  **  ideation."  ' 

When  J.  S.  Mill's  candour  long  aftenfl^ards  iniptdled  him 
to  his  famous  admission  that  the  niiiid  h  more  than  a 
series  of  feelings,  it  was  felt  instinctively  that  he  had 
suri^ndered  the  key  of  the  position, 

Benthani's  ethics  are  the  counterpart  of  this  psycho- 
logical atomism.  Just  as  the  mind  or  self  is  pulverised  int*i 
separate  and  accidentally  associated  states,  so  each  man, 
considered  ethically,  is  a  purely  self -regarding  creature, 
connected  by  no  natural  bonds  of  cohesion  with  his  fellows, 
but  actuat-ed  solely  by  the  desire  to  attain  selfish  pleasnra 
or  escape  selfish  pain.  Virtue  being,  nevertheless,  defined 
as  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great«s(l 
number,  the  problem  of  ethics  becomes,  in  Cai'lyle's  phra^se/ 
*  Given  a  world  of  knaves,  to  educe  an  Honesty  from  their 
united  action  ' ;  or,  as  Mr  Stephen  puta  it»  to  make  univerwil 
cohesion  out  of  universal  repulsion.  This  is  achieved  by 
means  of  '  sanctions,'  that  is,  pains  and  pleasviree  annexed  to 
actions,  which  make  it  a  man's  piivate  interest  to  proniott* 
the  public  good.  Benthani  is  entirely  occupied  with  this 
jurisprudential  question  of  arranging  *  tutelary  motives,'! 
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i  that  self-intereBt  shall  lead  in  thts  dii*ection  of  benevo- 
Bce,  Healing  only  with  thfl  ovort  act,  and  disrefrardinp, 
Jf  roni  the  legal  point  of  view  ho  must,  the  motives  which 
ed  to  it,  he  is  appartmtly  indifferent  as  to  whether  a 
source  of  action  he  the  outcome  of  selfish  calculation  or 
Usinterested  benevolence ;  and,  as  J.  S.  Mill  confesses^  the 
trainmg^of  t-heafFectionfl  and  the  wilHn  the  latter  direction 

t blank  in  hia  Bystem. 
Uan  is  never  recognised  by  him/  says  Mill,  *  as  a  beiii^' 
b!e  of  pxirsuinjf  upii-itual  j>eit'ettiou  as  an  ©ud  s  of  tles'u-injjr 
ts  own  sake  the  conformity  of  his  own  character  to  his 
tUkiidard  of  excellence,  T^ithont  hope  of  good  or  fear  of  evil 
■Uu  other  source  than  his  own  inward  consciousness/ 

Such  a  view,  it  is  hardly  necegaaiy  to  add,  amounts  to  a 
fomplcte  neglect  of  what  constitiitea  virtuous  action  as 
"inch,  and  consequently  to  the  disappearance  of  ethics  as 
in  any  way  distinguished  from  law. 

jbThe  actual  emergence  of  disinterestedly  benevolent 
BtimeDts,  and  the  logical  justification  of  universal  bene- 
rolence  on  a  basis  of  universal  seHiahness,  become,  there- 
fore, the  special  problems  of  the  Utilitarian  school.  Tlio 
attempt  of  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  '  Utilitariauism '  to  dea!  with 
the  diffictilties,  is,  as  usual,  full  of  instruction,  but  ends  in 
hopeless  entanglement.  It  was  at  least  convincing  as  to 
the  imposflibility  of  justifying  the  Utilitarian  end  on  the 
basis  of  egoistic  hedonism.  The  closest  reasonor  of  the 
idiool — if,  indeed,  so  broad  and  cautious  a  thinker  as  the 
late  Pi'ofessor  Sidgwick  may  be  ranked  among  the  ad- 
herents of  any  Bchool — proceeded,  therefore,  to  take  thu 
il  stjcp  of  dissociating  the  two.  By  placing  benevolence 
tougyido  of  prudence,  and  accepting  it  as  '  the  most 
ain  and  comprehensive  of  intuitions,'  he  must  be  held, 
in  spitf^  of  certain  characteristic  reserves,  to  abandon 
deflnitively  the  ethical  atomism  of  the  original  doctrine. 

To  what  extent  can  such  a  theory  as  that  of  Bentham 
and  the  Philosophical  Radicals  explain  the  structure  and 
fnactioos  of  society  ?  Mr  Leslie  Stephen  hardly  improves 
'  e  answer  which  J.  S.  Mill  gave  in  1838  ;— 

,  *  It  can  teach  the  m^ns  of  organising  and  regulating  the 
ily  busin^i»  part  of  the  social  arrangements.  ,  ,  ,  It  will 
"  (  n.  wtwiety  that  has  attained  a  certain  state  of  spirituat 


so 
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development,  and  the  raaintenanco  of  which  in  that  state 
othenvise  provided  for^  to  prest-ribo  the  tides  by  which  it  tuaj 
protect  its  material  interests.  It  will  do  uothing  (excej: 
i^ometliuea  as  an  instrumeut  iu  the  hands  of  a  higher  doctrmo) 
for  the  spiritual  interests  of  society ;  nor  does  it  suffice  of  ittwif 
even  lor  the  material  iiitci-ests.  That  whlcli  aloue  eauaes  any 
mtitevifkl  interests  to  cxiis.t,  whicli  alone  enables  any  bo<ly  of 
Jiumau  beings  to  exist  as  a  society,  is  oatLOual  character.  .  .  . 
A  philosophy  of  laivs  and  institutions,  not  founded  on  a  philo- 
sophy of  national  character,  is  an  absurdity.* 

Bentham  would  pi'obably  have  retorted  that  to  talk  in 
this  strain  of  national  character  is  to  hipse  iJito  '  mysticiftni''' 
!ind  *  vague  generalities';  for  does  not  his  legitimntedisciple, 
Nassau  Senior,  tell  us  that '  a  State  is  notliiiig  more  thauj 
the:  aggregate  of  individual  men  who  inhabit  a  certaiJi| 
country '  ?     Nevertheless  Mill  lays  his  finger  in  this  passage 
upon  the  point  ivhere  tJie  Benthamite  theoiy  of  society 
breaks  do^^'n.     Given  a  society  and  a  govermnent  of  somfl 
sort,  utility,  in  the  hands  of   the  reforming   critic,  maj 
furnish  an  important  practical  test  of  any  of  its  particular 
institutions  and  arrangements ;  hut  you  cannot  apply  such 
a  test  to  the  existence  of  the  social  organism  itself.     It 
waa^  no  doubt,  as  Mr  Stephen  suggests,  a  dim  feeling  of 
thiy    that   prompted   the    theory   of   the   social  contract^ 
which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  was  ever  regarded  by  its 
authors  as  embodying  an  historical  fact.    Wc  may  perhaps 
understand    them    to   mean  by    it   that  the  existence   of 
society   is,   as  Kant  might  have  said,  the  result   of 
intelligible  act ' ;  or,  to  put  it  more  simply,  that  it  is  th4 
necessary  presupposition  of  all  further  thought  on  the 
subjects.    The  modern  view  of  the  relation  of  the  individt 
to  society  has  obviated  the  necessity  of  having  recour 
t«  such  a  fiction.      Through  the  influence  of  Hegel  and 
Comte»  and  partly  through  the  reaction  of  biological  conj 
ceptions  upon  philosophy  and  general  thinking,  the  nine-1 
t«enth  century  has  seen  the  definitive  abandonment  of  theJ 
indi\-iduaHatie  or  atomistic  \iew  of  that  relation.     To  MrJ 
Leslie  Stephen  himself  belongs  the  credit  of  having,  in  bid 
'  Science  of  Ethics,'  worked  out  with  much  impressivenea 
from  a  Utilitarian  basis,  the   conception  of   the  orgamd 
nature   of   society,   and    the    impossibility,    therefore,    o| 
treating   the  moral  individual   apart    from    the   society 
or  the  race  whose  product  he  i».     With  equal  emphasis 
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another  point  of  view.  T.  H.  Green  (who  holds, 
gainst  hedonistic  theonca  of  every  shade,  that  the  moral 
nd  must  be  fonnulated  in  terms  of  self-realisation)  insistw 
hat  the  self  to  be  realised  is  social,  and  that  the  moral 
dea  is  therefore  the  idea  of  '  a  common  ^ood.'  This  is 
an  ultimate  fact  of  human  hiatory — a  fact  without  which 
:here  would  not  be  such  a  history.'  Instead  of  beinjj  thi^ 
unit  from  which  we  must  start,  the  individual,  it  haw  been 
said,  is  a  late  product  of  evolution  ;  and  it  is  only,  therefore*, 
irithin  certain  spheres  and  with  certain  limitatious  thtit 
we  c«n,  by  a  convenient  abstraction,  diecusa  his  conduct 
and  qualities  apart  from  the  '  social  tissue '  in  which  he  is, 
as  it  were,  embedded,  or  out  of  which,  rather,  he  is  woven. 
I£  this  bc'  so,  it  is  only  w^ith  such  qualifications  that  wo 
Ban  speak  of  an  opposition  between  self- regarding  and 
Kial  qualities  ;  and  we  are  spared  the  impossible  task  of 
HFplaininj^  how  one  of  these  abstractions  producer  the 
:>ther — how  puro  seliishnesa  gives  rise  to  pure  benevolencp, 
We  do  not  even  require  to  justify  Benevolence  at  the  bar 
uf  Prudence.  The  cohesion  of  the  race  h  secured  by 
Ulganic   infltincts   which   reach   deep   down  beneath  any 

Ich  antithesis. 
Mill  signalises  his  father's  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
Buonce  of  reason  over  the  minds  of  nuiukind  ;  aud,  in  ho 
ling,  he  touches  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
Utilitarian  position.  Meagrely  enough  supported  by 
records  of  ita  constructive  application  in  political  and 
ial  history,  this  confidence  in  the  power  of  conscious 
ection  is  none  the  less  a  noble  and  necessary  faith  in 
ultimate  power  of  dear  intelligence.  In  a  sense,  this 
th  rjin  oidy  be  suiTendered  if  we  capitulat43  to  the  powers 
nf  irrationality  and  chu.os.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  frei* 
buman  spirit  eternally  to  criticise  its  own  proceduru  an<l 
ull  the  institutions  in  which  it  has  embodied  itself.  Only 
W  this  unceasing  criticism  can  the  fabric  of  human  institu- 
tiotiM  be  kept  sweet  and  clean,  aud  be  continuously  adapted, 
with  some  measure  of  success,  to  new  times  and  new  needs, 
la  the  hands  of  reformers,  utility,  as  the  moat  practi- 
t;al  test  of  rationality,  may  be  applied  witli  potent  ami 
f)eneficent  effect  to  laws  and  customs  which,  useful  in  their 
day.  have  survived  their  usefulness  and  become  a  worthless 
wiachronUm,  a  harmful  restnctioti,  or  u  crying  iujurWcc. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  this  seiise»  Utilit^iriamsm 
rendered  services  of  the  most  important  kind  to  the  true 
interests  of  mtinkind.  T.  H.  Green  does  not  hesitiite  to 
call  it  the  moral  theory  which  has  been  of  most  public 
service  in  modem  Europe,  i 

*  Whatever  the  errors  arising  from  its  hedouistie  psycho-^ 
logy,  uo  other  theory  has  been  available^  for  tlie  social  and 
|X>litieal  reformer,  oontaining  so  much  truth  with  such  ready 
applicability.  No  other  has  offered  so  conimauding  a  point  of 
view  from  which  to  criticise  the  precepts  and  institatioDH 
presented  as  »,uthoritative.' 

To  this  extent,  the  UtilitarianB  undoubtedly  represent  the 
leading  principle  of  modern    thought   find   the    freedom 
of  the  human  niind.     In  their  assaults  upon  indefensible  ] 
privileges,   irrational    prejudices,    and    blind    appeals   to , 
tradition,  the  truth  was  with  them,  and  they  prevailed.  I 
Law  has  been  simplified,  conimercial    activity  has    been! 
freed  from  its  fetters,  privileges  have  been  swept  awayJ 
and  the   political   machine   reconstructed   in   accordaucel 
with  Radical  ideals.     And  yet  the  Radical  Utopia  Jias  noti 
been  realised  ;  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  fundamental  | 
points  of  social  and  national  policy  is  as  far  removed 
can  well  be  conceived  from  that  contemplated  by  Beutbat 
and  his  followers.    Philosophical  Radicalism  was»  in  "short,! 
essentially   a   negative   and   critical   movement,  and    it«J 
strength  departed  from  it  just  in  proportion  as  it«  critic 
attack  was  successful.   When  effect  was  given  to  its  legiti-i 
mate  criticisms^  whatever  hold  it  had  upon  popular  Rii  ppc 
was  lost,  for  it  had  no  constru<:tivo  suggestions  to  oiler 
the  work  of  social  organisation.     Its   impotence  in  thiaj 
respect  arose,  as  has  been  neeu,  from  the  inadequacy  of  ■ 
ity  philut^ophic  busie. 
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Art.  rV.— THE  DECAY  OP  OUR  SEA  FISHERIES, 

L  The  Resources  of  the  Sea,    By  Professor  W.  C,  Mcintosh. 

London :  Clay,  1899. 
1  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland  :  Report  of  Tnvestigatton  on 

the  Life'SUtory  of  Salmon.   Glasgow:  Hedderwick,  189S. 

And  Setxnte-enth  Annual  Report^  Part  ///(Report  on  the 

Trawling  Experiments  of  the  *  Garland*'  by  T.  Wemyss 

Fulton).     1809. 

3.  Ueber  die  Seeji^cherei  hn  Strahunil&r  Mevier.  Hy  Dr  P. 
-  Scbieraenx.  (Abliandlungen  des  deutftchen  Seefischerei- 
I    Vereins.)    Berlin  :  SaUe.  1898. 

4.  Naturtfcschichte  des  Hdrings.    By  Professor  Fr.  Heincke 
Two  vols.     Berlin  :  SiiUe,  1808. 

State  of  New  York  .*  Fisheries,  Gatne,  and  Forest  Commts- 
«<m.   Keporta  for  1897  and  1898.   New  York:  AV^Tikoop, 

JVew  South  Wales:  Repmt  of  the  Royal  Cotnmission  07i 
Fi»heries*     Sydney  :   1 895. 

Bulletin,  of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Coviminsion. 
Vol.  XVin,  Washington  :  Gorcrnnient  Printing  Offit^e, 
1S99. 

The  S^Ioct  Committee  recently  appointed  to  enquire  into 

our  sea-fisheriee  reported  (July  19th,  1900)  that  '  in  default 

of  a  remedy,  the  consequences  to  the  fishing  industry,  in 

the  dimini^hfd  supply  of  fhit  fish,  will  at  no  very  distant 

future  I'M?  disfistrous.'     Whon,  in  spite  of  this  admission, 

the  Sea  Fisheriee  Bill*  was  rejected,  the  rejection  was  not 

UTiPeawonably  interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  judicjiting 

that  little  interest  is  taken  in  fishery  matters  by  the  leg^is- 

I  Uture.     This  reading  of  the  case  was  not  quite  just ;  but 

there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  \'iew  that  the  fishery 

interest  is  less  happily  repreHented  in  the  House  of  Coni- 

mous  than  almost  tiny  other*  certainly  than  any  othei'  of 

equaJ  moment.    It  ih  not  «urjirising  that  the  graver  issues 

of  recent  times,  touching  the  integrity  of  au  empire,  should 

have  temporarily  shelved  the  elainis  of  the  sea-fisheries  to 

an  early  hearing  ;  but  the  same  callousness  regarding  the 

fortunes  of  an  industry  that  has  afforded  a  schooling  for 

inftuy  generations   of   our  hardiest  seamen  has  unfortu- 


'  Ttic  UMl  merely  proposed  to  prohibit  the  import,  esport;  purchiww,  ox 
'^>-  nf  Ont  fthh  bclo^'  a  speci£i»f  size. 
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liately  chnractei-ised  eveiy  parliament,  in  peace  as  in  war, 
of  the  late  vei^r    We  are  both  IsHaiiders  and  men  of  busi- 
ness.     Our  fishing  fleet  is  larger  than  any  that  sets  sail 
from  the  harbours  of  any  Continental  st-ate.     Yet  even  in 
the  search  for  scientific  information,  indispensable  as  the    , 
basis  of  all  reform,  we  spend  less  public  money  and  devotea 
leas  publie  attention  than  many  a  European  nation  boast- ^ 
ing  less  than  half  our  interest  or  resources ;  "Nrhile  the 
Americans  have,  in  such  business,  left  us  so  far  behind 
that,  unless  they  should  relax  their  endeavours,  no  effort 
on  our  part  is  likely  to  bring  us  level  with  them. 

The  case  for  interference  is  mainly  based  on  a  recog- 
nised falling-off  in  the  jield  of  inshore  grounds.  The  mere 
Htatiatical  establishment  of  a  rise  in  price  on  any  given; 
part  of  the  coast  iw  of  little  vaUio.  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  do  not  in  such  returns  find  any  indiciition  of  the 
varying  efficiency  of  the  fishing  fleets,  nor  is  there  any 
assurance  that  fish  returned  for  a  certain  market  were 
caught  in  the  neighbouring  waters.  The  inspectors,  more- 
over, attribute  most  cases  of  depression  to  adverse  weather 
conditions.  But  the  general  deterioration  of  inshore^ 
}^rounds — with  exceptional  cases  of  renewed  but  temporary 
local  prosperity — and  the  consequent  necessity  for  making 
more  and  more  extended  expeditions  to  distant  Imnks, 
seem  to  be  phenomena  broadly  recognised  by  the  fisher- 
men and  by  the  trade  generally.  Yet  legislation,  in  thi* 
country,  has  hardly  got  beyond  the  preliminary  stages  of 
discussion.  In  Denmark  alone  iiVe  find  some  semblance  of 
a  logical  sea-fishery  law — coupled  ^\nth  what  attempt  at 
enforcement  wo  are  not  prepared  to  say — whei'eby  not 
only  is  the  trawl  excluded  from  ten-itorial  \\'atcrs,  but  the 
landing  or  sale  of  undersized  fish — to  wit,  turbot  and  brill 
under  eight-and-a-half  inches — is  jji-ohibited  in  the  case  of 
native  and  foreign  fishermen  alike*  As,  however,  the 
Danish  Minister  of  the  Interior  recently  gave  notice  of 
some  proposed  modifications  of  these  minimum  »izes, 
raising  the  limits  for  briU  and  turbot  by  five  inches,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  measure  of  uncertainty 

pervades  the  comiells  of  the  only  power  that  seema  so  far 

to  have  grappled  in  a  practical  manner  with  the  problem 

of  undensized  fish. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  more  technical  consideration 

of  oat  fiiibjeetf  it  is  not  uninteresting,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  un 
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I    proStfible,  t-o  contrast  for  a  moment  the  p08itiou  of  (ishcry 
I    matters  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.    Allusion  is  not  here 
I    intended  to  the  recently  published  report  of  the  Uovern- 
I    meut  ^farine  Biolo^st  at  the  Cftpo  of  Good  Hope,  for  n 
«uflicierit  time  has  not  yet  eliipsed  to  admit  of  h,  proper 
^appreciation  of  the  work  which  that  gentleman  has  in 
^Band,  though  passing  aeknowledgmcnt  may  be  made  of 
^Wte  apparent  jiromise  of  his  forecast.     It  \b  rather  in  the 
HULustralian  colonies  that  we  would,  from  personal  know- 
ledge, supplemented  by  officiftl  literature,  seek  a  striking 
^pontrast  with  the  depletion  of  our  own  ground.^  the  in- 
Hbvitable  result  of  centuries  of  greed   and  improvidence. 
In  the  Australian  colonies,  where,  it  must  be  confessed, 
absorption   in   the   golden    treasures   of   the    hmd   long 
,   indueed  indifference  to  the   silver  wealth  of  the  ocean, 
H|he  Australians  have  in  their  ajjathy  allowed  the  working 
^of  the  fi^sheries  to  pass  under  the  control  of  Greeks  and 
Itahams— nations  admirably  qualified  by  the  hereditary 
Htntditions    of   their  owii    Mediterranean  waters   to    i-uin 
Wthe  most  promising   lisheries  in  the  minimum  of  time. 
Nevertheless,  the  firrit  ceutiu-y  of  occupation  has  not  euf- 
H|Bced  for  even  Huch  vicarious  wastefulness  to  make  a  more 
^^han  local  impression  on  those  wonderful  shoals  of  snapper, 
king-fish,   rock-cod,  and   black-bream,  which   patrol   the 
ru^ed  coasts  between  Moreton  Bay  and  the  Leeuwin.    In 
time,  no  doubt,  the  Australian  sea-fisheries  will  duly  run 
the  whole  gamut  of  development,  over-capitalising,  over- 
fishing, and  exhaustion;  but  they  are  as  yet  undisturbed 
by  such  problems. 

Such  is  not.  unfortunately,  the  condition  of  our  long- 
Hrequented  waters;  and  we  are  suffering  from  the  results 
luf  an  improvidence  which  would  have  been  fatal  in  most 
[uther  trades.     The  miner,  it  is  true,  may  legitimately  ex- 
haust his  reef,  but  that  is  because  ho  can  do  nothing  elHe. 
I  Sm-fishing  differs  from  the  raining  induHtry  in  that,  on 
I  the  one  hand,  the  stock  on  which  the  fisherman  draws  is 
or  can  be  replenished  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  this  stock  is 
rf»  nidiiuM,  and  its  protection  is  the  concern  of  no  one  in 
1  ]uu-ticular.     In  the  case  of  some  inland  waters,  indeed,  with 
I  Iheir  riparian  rights  of  ownership,  there  are  not  wanting 
noalogies  with  the  case  of  the  soil.     But  the  sea  knows 
no  |irivat4?  ownership,  and,  save  for  a  three-mile  boundary, 
vcognised   for  V  political  objects  by  intemaUoiiixY 
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agreement,  is  'public   property.      Those   who  exploit   ita" 
wealth  have  hitherto  treated  it  less  reasonably  than  their 
fellows  treat  the  mines,  since,  while  doing  their  utmost  to 
exhaust  its  storea,  they  persistently  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  oxhaustian.     This  appears  to  us  BuicidaL 

It  is  the  habit,  or  the  privilege,  of  the  permanent 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  surrender  periodically  to 
Buch  eminent  men  of  science  as  from  time  to  time  tender 
expert  evidence  before  Royal  Commissions  and  Select  Com- 
mitteea.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  a  number  of  these 
pronouncements,  but  it  may  suffice  to  recall  one  which,  in 
deference  to  the  great  eminence  of  its  author,  has  enjoyed 
a  loug^er  lease  of  life  than  most.  We  refer  to  the  late 
Professor  Huxley's  remarkable  opinion  that  the  supplies 
of  food  in  the  sea  are  inexhaustible,  and  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fishermen^  operating  how,  when,  and  where 
they  please.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  amazing 
assertion,  probably  unwarranted  even  in  the  light  of  data 
available  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  and  certainly 
discredited  by  subsequent  results,  had  been  handed  down 
in  official  circles  as  a  sacred  tradition,  so  strong  a  hold 
does  it  still  take  of  otherwise  intelligent  and  independent 
thinkers.  The  favourite  argument,  with  which  the  cry 
for  fishery  reform  is  met,  amounts  to  this — that  there  will 
always  be  more  fish  in  the  sea  than  we  can  catch,  and  that 
the  term  '  exhaustion,'  or  '  depletion,'  is  in  consequence  a 
misnomer.  Not  quite  so  crudely,  it  is  true,  is  the  position 
always  stated,  but  this  is  what  it  amounts  to.  It  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  truism.  There  will  likewise  always  bo  gold  or 
copper  left  in  mines  long  after  they  have  been  closed;  but 
in  the  absence  of  some  unforeseen  provision  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  working,  these  unexploited  residues  may  for  all 
practical  puiTJoses  he  left  as  a  negligible  quantity  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Collectively  they  may  amount  to 
ft  bulk  of  the  precious  metals  far  in  excess  of  all  that 
has,  in  the  whole  history  of  mining,  been  brought  to  the 
surface ;  but  they  cannot  be  recovered  at  a  profit  to  the 
worker.  Similarly  many  fish  may  be  left  in  the  sea,  bub 
if  the  quantity  is  reduced  below  a  certain  point,  they  will 
cost  more  to  catch  than  any  one  will  give  for  them  oa  _ 
shore;  and  we  appear  to  be  nearing  that  point  in  home  I 
waters. 

In  di^icussmg  this  difficult  question,  w©  must  first  con- 
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wiersuch  episodes  in  the  life-hiBtory  of  our  typical  market- 
hble  sea-fi»b  aa  may  be  found  to  bear  on   tbo  problems 
^toniiected  with  their  protection.     To  hej^n  with,  the  fish 
in  question  may  be  ponveniently  claaHified  iis  either  flat  or 
ground,  the  plaice  being  a  familiar  example  of  tbo  flrat,  the 
berring  of  the  second.      Furthermore,  the  herring  is  a 
typical  migratory  fish  that  lives  near  the  surface  during  a 
'g^reat  part  of  the  year^  while  the  plaice,  on  the  other  hand, 
U  a  tish  of  stationary  habit,  and  resides  for  the  most  part  on, 
'  close  to»  the  bottom.     The  importance  of  these  distinc- 
aons  in  any  discussion  as  to  the  proper  measures  for  pro- 
tecting them,  against  over-fishing  is  too  obvious  to  need 
lent;  but  it  may  here  be  stated,  in  anticipation  of  a 
'tAwbi/  of  the  methods  of  fishing,  which  it  is  our  intention 
to  offer  below,  that,  contrary  to  what  might  at  first  sight 
appear  rea-sonable,  it  is  the  flat  fish,  which  hide  nejir  the 
^bottom  of  the  sea,  and  not  the  round  fish,  many  of  which 
^how  themselves  fearlessly  near  its  surface,  that  are  in 
Bpesent  danger  of  externii nation.     The  reason  of  this  is 
Bimp]y  that  no  apparatus  lias  yet  been  dcAdsed  capable  of 
reeping  the  sui-face  watei"S  as  the  trawl-net  sweeps  the 
'wat-era  near  the  bottom. 

There  is  another  distinction  between  the  plaice  and  the 
herring,  which,  although  intereeting  in  the  present  con- 
nexion, must  not  be  applied  as  a  dlstiiaction  between  flat 
and  round  fish  generally.    It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  herring, 
and  one  which  it  shares  with  only  one  or  two  insignificant 
t^wa-fish  wliich  we  may  leave  out  of   consideration,  that 
its  ova  sink  to  the  bottom  when  fertilised,  whereas  those 
Lnot  of  the   plaice  alone,   but   of  all  other   commercially 
I  valuable  sea-fish,  float  near  the  surface.    In  more  scientific 
[terms,  the  spawTi  of  the  herring  is  demersal,  while  that  of 
hhe  rest  is  pelagic.   The  lierring  and  the  plaice  thus  follow 
I  converse  linesofprogressin  the  eourseof  their  early  devekip- 
I  nient.     The  former  quits  the  egg  near  the  bottom  and  close 
'  inshore,  and  the  first  impulse  of  the  young  fish  is  to  steer 
for  the  surface  and  the  open  sea.     The  plaice,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  hatched  out  at  the  surface  some  distance  from  the 
knd,  and  the  goal  of  its  early  efforts  is  the  bed  of  the 
|»6a,  particularly  in  the  shallow  waters  that  lie  within  the 
ee-mile  limit* 

To  Professors  Malm,  of  Grothenburg,  and  ^ra,  of  ChriS' 
Hanio,  belongs  the  honour  of  first  establishing  the  peVa-^e, 
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nature  of  the  spawn  of  the  cod  and  plaice  respectively 
and  this  reminds  us  that  Sc-aiidina\4a  has  ever  been  in  the 
forefront  of  marine  biological  research.  That  river-breed- 
ing fish,  like  tho  salmon^  should  slied  demersal  spawn  is 
obviously  natural ;  for  the  egg»  of  freshwater  species,  on 
wliich  saltwater  has  a  fatal  effect,  would  stand  no  i:hanco 
of  Hurvival  did  thoy  not  sink  to  the  river-bed  and  thus  avoid 
boing  carried  out  to  sea.  On  the  other  baud,  the  eel  and 
the  flounder,  both  of  which  breed  only  in  siilt  water,  though 
(generally  reckoned  among'  rivor-fish»  shed,  contrary  to  the 
rule,  fioating  or  pelagic  spawn.  Salt  water  is  powerless  tu  , 
affect  their  eggs  ;  indeed  fresh  water  would  in  all  protwi- 
bility  destroy  their  chance  of  fertilisation;  so  that  thei-e  U 
no  need  for  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  weeds  and  graveU ' 
Apart  from  these  considerations,  science  docn  not  furnish 
any  sunple  explanation  of  this  difference  between  floating 
and  sunken  spawTi,  or  of  the  advantajjes  respectively  accru- 
ing from  either  principle.  Excessive  fertility  is  the  only 
natisfactoi-y  provision  hitherto  noticed  against  the  total 
extinction  of  the  pelagic  eggs  of  sea-fish«  which  would  secni, 
to  diift  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  and  tide.  Thus  whei*etiaj 
the  salmon,  jealounly  secreting  its  eggs  in  gravel  beds,  pro- 
duces only  some  28,000  eggs,  the  cod^  taking  all  rif^ki^  and 
no  precautions,  gives  no  fewer  than  0,000,000  hostages  to 
fortune,  *>f  which,  in  all  probability,  not  one  per  cent,  ever 
get  through  the  larval  stage. 

Why  the  hernng  should  stand  alone,  among  the  sea-fish 
that  ^ve  shall  have  occasion  to  name^  in  this  peculiarity 
of  hijHng  demersal  egg3»  does  not  appear  ;  but  the  practical 
significance  of  the  distinction  will  be  more  api)areut  when 
we  come  to  a  comparison  of  the  relative  destnjctiveness 
of  the  several  methods  of  fishing  in  vogue.  It  must  here 
sufHi'P  to  point  out  that,  as  tho  spawn  of  the  heiTing, 
alone  among  important  sea-fish,  rests  on  the  bottom,  and 
that  chietly  on  rougli  or  rocky  gi*ound  not  in  favour  with 
trawlers,  the  charge  of  damaging  fish-spawn,  gravely 
brought  agamst  the  trawl  at  intervals  during  the  past 
(luarter  of  a  century,  cannot  be  sustained.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  there  is  no  spa'wn  on  the  sandy  sea-bed  which  the 
trawl,  with  the  worst  intentions  in  the  world*  can  damage. 

Only  certain  familiar  episodes  in  the  life-history  of  a 
tish  bear  directly  on  the  problems  that  confront  the  law- 
makers ;  but  it  wouhl  bo  a  great  mistake  to  depi-ecato  j 
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,  academic  research  in  directiona  apparently  unprofitable, 
long   as   added    knowledge    may    indirectly   influence 
'Hie  eet-Uement  of  sojne  obscure  point.     Thus   the  rtmul 
urj^aus  of  decapod  vritMaci-n  find   the   ncrve-elenients   of 
embryonic  lobsters — we  quote  at  random  from  the  book- 
shelf of  the  Marine  Biological  Association  at  Plymouth — 
may  at  first  sight  appear  t-o  be  fitting  object*  of  tjolieitudo 
lor  the  niedirnl   student   or   the    comparittive  aiiat-ouvisi 
jnly ;  hut  such  intricate  investigations  in  the  realnx  of 
Ai-iue   biology  may  quite  conceivably  lead   ua   by  easy 
itions  to  a  more  pei-feet  and  hjirnionious  uiiderstnnd- 

agof  the  creatures  which  inhabit  the  great  waters*  Such 
in  understanding,  by  whatever  means  attainable,  is  indeed 
'indispensable  before  our  sea-fisheriea  tan  be  benefited  by 
lavra  worthy  of  seriouH  consideration,  llany  years,  wo 
fear,  must  go  to  the  collection  of  such  facta  and  ftguvos  an 
shall  finally  determine  the  exact  relations  of  our  food- 
tithes,  on  the  one  hand,  t>o  the  mammals,  birds,  and 
Urger  fishes  that  prey  on  them,  and*  on  the  otlier,  to  tiie 
4<inaller  fishes  and  copepoda  and  other  invertebrate  hordes 
OQ  which  they  in  turn  pi'ey;  nor  must  we  overlook  the 
very  important  economic  part  played  by  marine  plant  life. 
It  may  even  be  better  that  the  fisheries  should  mean- 
while run  the  risk  of  further  depletion,  than  that  they 
Tthould  be  bolstered  up  by  amateur  enjicttnents  based  on 

frogmentary  knowledge  of  M"hnt  ia  vital  in  the  aettlement. 

On  the  main  question  at  issue  the  scientific  men  of  two 
.hemispheres  are  by  no  means  in  accord.  Those  in  favour 
|o{  laissez  ftitre  number  in  their  ranks  the  late  Professor 
iHu^fcle^-,  Professor  Mcintosh  of  St  Andrews,  and  Pro- 
ifesrar  van  Beneden,  while  we  believe  that  Mr  Spencer  "VVul- 
Ipole  aJid  Mr  Shaw-Lefevre  used  also  to  regard  iegislatiou 
I  with  suspicion.  A  scarcrdy  Ichh  distiuguishcd  mustci'  of 
'  advocates  of  reform  might  easily  bo  enmnemted,  including 

thp  officers,  past  and  present,  of  the  Plymouth  laboratory*, 

with  ProfeBsor  Ruy  Lankester  at  theli*  head,  the  oftieei's  of 

Ihe  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  represented  by  their  sccretaiy, 
I  Dr  AVerayss  Fulton,   and   the    Lancashire   Sea   Fisheries 

Board  ;  to  wiiich  we  may  add  the  executive  of  the  Fish- 
]  mongers'  Company  and  that  of  the  National  Sea  Fisheries 
I  Protection  Association  which  ineetfi  under  its  auspices. 

On  the  side  of  free  fishing  it  is,  not  without  some  show 
[of  reason,  urged  that  the  fishes  must  ijurcly  be  sa.ic^roTi\ 


go 
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al!  clanger  of  externiiiiation^  since  even  such  fixed  or 
virtually  fixod  artiimils  as  corals,  Hponges,  anemones* 
inuaaels^  and  cockles,  dredged  for  bait  or  other  pui-pofies, 
arc  only  with  g^reat  difficulty  exhausted  in  any  particular 
locality.  Without  eudeavoufing  unduly  to  depreeiate  this 
argument^  wo  must,  however,  not  ignore  tlie  innpoj'tant 
part  played  by  the  free-swimming  lar\'al  young  of  these 
fixturos,  whioh  invariably  Escape  to  keep  up  th©  numbers 
of  the  species  at  such  time  and  in  such  fashion  as  to 
render  themselves  T,vholly  immune  from  the  majority  of 
their  natural  enemies^  and  beyond  the  grasp,  as  they  are 
indeed  beneath  tho  notice,  of  man  himself.  As  a  rase  in 
whii'h  tho  fishennen  have  scant  reason  to  return  thanks 
for  this  wonderful  provision  of  nature,  mention  may  in 
passing  be  made  of  the  starfish,  which,  while  acting  as  the 
deadliest  enemy  of  tho  oyster-beds,  is  placed  by  this 
provision  of  nature  beyond  all  means  of  repression*  Lob- 
ster.s  and  crabs,  though  more  easily  controlled,  likewine 
continue  to  hold  their  own,  in  spite  of  a  general  disregard 
of  dead-letter  regulations  for  their  capture,  on  luc^st  pHrt« 
of  tho  t'oast.  How,  therefore,  it  is  asked,  can  aiiimals  so 
mobile,  so  mysterious  in  their  movements,  so  prolific  in 
their  reproduction  as  fishes  ever  suffer  extinction,  or  even, 
save  in  localities  subject  to  other  unreckoued  influences, 
sensible  diminution  at  the  hands  of  man  ? 

The  advoca-tes  of  control,  on  the  other  hand,  take  their 
stand   on   the  evidence   laid    before   Select  Committet 
notably  that  of  1893,  aa  showing  the  deterioration  of  th« 
fishiug-groundM  near  home,  as  well  as  the  consequentlj 
increasing  necessity  of  tnivclling  f  urther^  by  sail  or  steam, 
in  search  of    remunerative  take^.     Special  opportuutti<w 
have  thus  been  enjoyed  by  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland 
of  collecting  a  mass  of  ei'idence  from  trawling  experiments, 
conducted  for  tho  most  part  within  such  closed  areas  asJ 
tho  Firth  of  Forth  and  St  Andrews  Baj' ;  but  it  nmst  bej 
confessed  that,  at  any  rate  to  the  unpractised  eye,  thfl 
conclusions  appear  unmistakably  to  show  the  futility  of' 
closing  inshore  areas*  and  the  promise  of  deriving  greater 
benefitj*  from  a  closure  of   spawning-beds  more  distant 
from  the  coast. 

The  distinction    between   round  and   flat  fishea    has 
already  been  formulated,  and  it  is  mainly  in  respect  of  the  J 
latter  that  the  need  of  legislation  has  been  urged.    Tha 
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^■shouU,  more  particularly  those  of  the  mackerel,  hen-ing 

^Band  pilchard,  are  so  capricious  and  uncertfim  in  their  move- 

Fments  along  the  coast  as  frequently  to  pftss  the  fishing 

f    fraft    lyinjj    idle   at   the   quays,    as   a   hostile   fleet,  with 

lights  masked,  may  paga  forts  in  the  night.   The  practice  of 

posting  'huers '  on  the  higher  cliffs,  who,  at  sight  of  the 

jMtasing  shoaU*  signal  their  mesf^age  to  the  seanera  lying 

on  their  oars  helow,  has  in  some  measure  provided  against 

^«uch   surprifle   visits   in   Devon    and  Cornwall;    but   the 

HBurprises  occur  in  Bpite  of  such  provision,  and  the  Bhoals 

^pursue  their  course  untaxed,  save  by  the  porpoises  and 

gannet^  that  harry  them  by  the  way.    In  a  somewhat  less 

degree,  the  cod  and  whiting  are  in  like  manner  shielded 

^^roni  extermination  by  the  uncertainty  w'liich  attaches  to 

^Ptho  exact  period  of  their  autumn  inshoring,  as  well  aw  by 

their  absence  from  the  regularly  worked  trawling-grounda 

iluring  several  months  of  the  year.     The  plaice  and  soles, 

cm  the  other  hand,  fi'equent  the  trawling-banks  throughout 

the  year,  and  the  wonder  is  that  their  exhaustion  is  not 

'"more  speedily  achieved. 

It  Tvill  now  be  necessary,  before  carrying  our  enquiiy 
further^  to  form  some  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
chief  methods  and  forms  of  apparatus,  in  respect  of  which 
restrictive   measure's   have   been   suggested.      There   are, 
broadly  speaking,  two  means  by  which  fish  are  extracted 
from  the  soa — the  hook  and  the  net.     Of  these  the  latter 
is  important  in  this  connexion.     Four  different  kind^ 
|of  net  may  be  enumerated.     The  trawl  scrapes  the  sandy 
of  the  sea,  scooping  up  everything  that  moves  in  its 
[path.     The  trammel  ih  a  fixed  w^all  of  meshes,  generally 
'laid  among  the  rocks,  with  deep  purses  in  which  the  wan- 
dering fish  entangle  themselves.    The  drift-net,  which  may 
be  likened  to  a  moving  trammel,  drives  through  the  water 
ahead  of  the  emacks  and  enmeshes  every  herang,  mackerel, 
or  pilchard  that  strikes  it  vrith  its  gill-covers.    Those  who 
have  spent  a  night  on  board  a  pilchard-driver,  as  the  writer 
has  often  done^  will  have  noticed  that  the  nets  are  laid 
a8  a  rule  parallel  ^th  the  shore,  and  that  some  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  fish  strike  the  net  on  the  landward  side, 
the  reason  for  this  being  that,  as  the  fishermen  well  know, 
the   pilchards   have  a   habit   of  assembling  in  the  shoal 
water  at  sundown  and  dashing  out  to  feed  on  the  larval 
crabs  OS  darkness  falls  over  the  cliffs.    This  ia  the  tnt\ca\ 
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moment  in  which  the  drift-net  is  spread  to  end  their  care 
Omitting  Homo  less  important  patterns  of  net,  we  have 
our  fourth  typo,  the  seine,  or  sean,  a  corked  and  leaded  net. 
which  is  '  shot '  with  the  aid  of  a  rowing  boat  close  inshore 
in  a  circle.  Ita  method  of  working  is  thus  a  conipromtso 
between  trawl  and  trammel. 

Although  wc  have  no  desire  to  embroider  these  notcii 
with  any  imposing  array  of  figures  showing  the  mileage 
of  nets  of  every  description  that  daily  fringe  our  coasts, 
we  think  that  it  may  help  the  reader  to  a  clearer  imder- 
stnudhig  of  the  fishery  probleni  if  ^ve  ta.bulate  in  simple 
form  the  length,  depth,  size  of  nicsh  and  number  (or,  as 
it  is  teclmically  called,  '  fleet ')  of  nets  normally  worked 
by  each  smack  or  lugger.  These  dimc^nsions  vary  at 
different  ports,  but  the  follo's\'ing  table  will  be  found  to 
give  figures  that  may  be  regarded  as  typical  and  pro- 
portionate, and  they  have  been  carefully  compiled  from 
fictua]  in^^pcction  and  reference  to  Ihe  ports  thcmHeh'es, 


style  of  net. 


Combh  Pildmrd  Drift-neta 
,,        Mockoi'd        ,, 
,,        Ht^rrlng  ,, 

Tnuuiuel  {tar  red  muUei  and 

peal) 

Hftg-npt  (or  aahiion    ^ 


LeriBt^     I>cptti. 


Klienf  nir«1i. 


•ni«.' 


Fnthums. 

40 
20 
40 

ao 


40  rows  to  a  yard.' 

3ti         ,.         ,.        I 
SO 


3       34 
3  to  28 


lauij 


10 


The  itiivt-]  {for  a  boat  of  42  ft.^  has  u  32'ft.  beam,  and  lacrcoses  in  propAitio 
to  sUe  of  boat. 


Each  method  of  netting  has  its  followei'8,  and  tin 
truwlei-s,  dj'iftcrs,  and  senners  of  any  largo  iishing  com: 
munity  may  be  regarded  professiouitlly,  and  in  some  par 
indeed,  Hocially  as  well,  as  distinct  ciistes,  the  adept  at  one" 
method  being  often  totally  unfitted  to  earn  his  lii^ng  at 
any  other.  Dire  necessity,  it  is  true,  may  compel  fisher- 
men of  one  class  to  turn  their  hands  to  another,  but 
wucb  transferred  activity  ia  rare.  This  distinction  be- 
tween the  various  sections  of  the  fishing  popuUitiou  U 
scarcely  common  knowledge  with  those  who  have  not  re- 
sided for  a  time  in  their  midst;  and  we  have  even  en- 
countered instances  of  profound  ignorance  on  the  subject 
in  gentlemen  who  ait  for  these  fishing  constituencieB  in  tho 
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L  House  of  CoTumone,  and  nro  proudly  allmled  to  with  &  cou' 
^BcioitB  dimity  of  ownerBhip  by  those  hard-worked  electors, 
^^with  the  nature  of  whose  occupations  they  are  so  slightly 

I  acquainted.  To  the  uninitiated,  fit^hing  appears  to  be  un- 
skilled rather  than  skilled  labour.  A  Bshenuan  is  just  ii 
fisherman^  and  not  a  drifter,  or  seaner,  or  hooker ;  and 
ifew  persons  are  aware  of  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  and 
Jealousies  that  den^areate  the  men  of  different  methods*. 

For  estaniple,  the  trawler  has  been  execrated  by  non- 
trawlers,  seaners  as  well  as  hookers,  for  ages  j  and  regulu- 
fAooB  against  German  trawlers  were  framed  at  Stralsund 
» early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Increase 
of  competition,  it  is  true,  has  called  for  the  innovation  of 
Bteam-trawUnjiT.  and  has  even  led  to  such  prncticea  as  the 
of  a  second  trawl,  shot  on  the  port  side  as  soon  aa  the 
first  is  hauled  clear  on  the  starboard.     But  it  is  also  be- 
'^yond   question,    however    much    we   may   deprecate   the 
wholesale  operations  of  the  steam -trawler,  that  the  small- 
meshed  shrimp  and  sand-eel  seane,  fishing  in  those  inlets 
and  shallow  estuaries  that  teem  with  post-larval  flsli-life, 
work  incalculable  mischief ;  and  it  is  patent  to  many  dis- 
pjisfiionate    thinkers    that   any    restrictions   on    off-shore 
trawling*  ■with  these  inHidious  and  unobtrusive  offenders 
Iwverlooked*  would  entirely  fail  of  their  effect.     It  may, 
fhowever,  be  as  well  t-o  examine  the  five  main  counts  on 
1  which,  at  all  times,  and   in  every  land,  the  trawler  has 
[liern  condemned  by  his  rivals.     These  are — 

1.  Over-fiHhin^. 

2.  Disturbance  of  school-fish  and  damage  to  spiuvn. 
:J.  Crushing  immature  fish  in  the  beams. 
4.  Strewing  the  ground  with  lUhris. 
•u  Destroying  other  classes  of  fishing  gear. 

Touching  the  first  of  these  grievances,  wo  cannot  but 

I  repogniso  over-flshing  as  characteristic  of  every  method 

'  imd  e\-ery  class.     It  is  the  abuse  of  trawling,  and  not  the 

method  itself,  that  axn  be  assailed ;  and  the"!  utmost  that 

I  fan  in  fairness  be  conceded  is  that  the  trawler  may  enjoy 

'  somewhat  greater  opportunities,  as  already  mentioned,  in 

lia\Tng  the  fiat-fish  continually  on  the  giounds  and  within 

the   Hphere   of  his   operntions.      With    reference    to    the 

second  count,  we  cannot  see  any  reasonable  ground  on 

'which  the  trawl  should  be  accounted  a  more  injvviAoMft 
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disturber  of  school-fish  (by  which  is  meant  the  ehoal 
than  any  other  method  of  netting ;  while  the  accusation 
touching  fish-spawn  was  dealt  with  above  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  pelagic  spawn  of  the  plaice  imd  the  de- 
mersal spawn  of  the  herring.  The  third  charge  has  more 
to  support  it,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  more  recently 
devised  otter-trawl  would  lay  even  this  ghost.  To  the 
subject  of  the  foui't.h  clause  we  must  return  when  dis- 
euesing  the  proposed  closure  of  areas  against  travvhng: 
and  aa  to  the  fifth,  we  can  only  adduce  our  own  experi- 
ence, that  the  trammel  is  a  far  more  insidious  destroyer 
of  tackle.  The  trawl  at  «.ny  rate  works  only  over  ceJ-tain 
known  grounds,  and  it  cannot  approach  unseen.  Tho 
trammel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  hidden  among  the  rocks. 
its  tell-tiile  corks  often  carried  under  water  by  a  strong 
tide,  and  there  he»  in  wait  for  every  whiffing-  or  liand-Une 
that  comes  ite  way. 

We  have  now  taken  some  account  not  only  of  th« 
different  fishes,  but  also  of  the  chief  methods  in  vogue  for 
their  capture,  and,  in  turning  to  the  legislation  bithei-to 
proposed — most  of  whicii  we  shall  have  to  regard  as  either 
inadequate  or  impracticable — we  shall  find  our  enquini- 
narrowed  to  the  case  of  the  flat-fish  and  the  trawL  Tl 
round  fishes  are,  as  .already  stated,  in  no  danger  of  dii 
nutiou;  and  public  attention,  while  apparently  missing  th 
Hhrim,p-sean,  has  fixed  itself  on  the  naisdenxeanours  of  ti 
trawler.  It  is  chiefly  in  respect  of  his  over-fishing  of  i 
plaice,  and  turbot  that  attempts  have  from  time  to  tiral 
been  made  to  frame  restrictive  measures ;  and  both  pre- 
vention and  cure  have  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention. 
Wo  may  first  deal  with  suggested  methods  of  pi'eveutiou, 
whk'h  group  themselves  as  follows  ; — 

1.  Closure  of  areas  for  either  a  portion  of  each  year  or 

for  a  period  of  years, 

2.  Extension  of  the  three-mile  limit. 

li.  Statutory  increase  in  the  mesh  of  the  trawl. 
4.  Prohibition  of  landing  and  sale  of  (a)  immature  or 
{b)  undersized  fish. 

It  is  here  that  we  must,  by  way  of  monientaiy  diffreJt 
sion,  differentiate  the  three  points  of  view  to  one  or  other 
of  which  the  Htudy  of  the  fishery  question  mu^t  lead  tho 
who  bestow  on  it  sufficient  attt^ntion.     There  in  the  otc 
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mentioned  attitude  of  latssez  fain',  the  optiraistic  accept- 
ance of  Huxley's  belief  in  the  unfathomable  i-esources  of 
tbe  sea.  and  the  imputencc  of  man  to  exhaust  iti^  supplies. 

j  Secondly,  there  are  thone  who^while  recognising  the  mis- 
chSef  already  done  by  ovtjr-fijshiiii^,  and  fearing  the  fiirther 

'  dumage  which,  if  it  is  imcheckt'd,  ia  likely  to  increase  by  a 
kind  of  geometrical  progression^hope  much  from  restiic- 
tive  meAsures  imposed  in  good  time.  Thirdly,  there  are  the 
pessimists  who  admit  the  gradual  depletion  of  the  inshore 

[  waters,  yet  see  no  hope  in  any  legislative  measures  hitherto 

[proposed,  nor,  indeed,  look  for  remedy,  except  in  the  con- 
tinued improvement  of  the  machinei-y  of  fishing,  more 
particularly  in  the  direetiou  of  searching  more  and  more 
distant  ground!:^,  and  bringing  the  catch  in  good  condition 

,  to  the  best  markets.  The  holders  of  this  view,  for  which 
we  think  there  is  much  to  be  said,  would  not  necessarily 
despair  i>f  attempts  to  restock  the  sea,  or  of  efforts  in 
another  direction,  of  which  we  nhall,  at  the  couelufiiou  of 
ihia  article,  offer  some  outline. 

1,  Closuj'fi  of  innkore  areas^  either  for  apart  of  each  year 
or  over  a  jteriod  of  years. — This  is  a  tempting  proposition, 
itntk  it  TO^ould  attract  us  more  if  the  guarantee  of  its  re- 
ceiving practical  effect  wei'e  a  more  simple  and  less  expen- 
I  Bve  nuitter.  But  we  have,  aoouer  or  later,  to  face  the 
aapalatuble  tmth  that  the  i>rotection  of  our  fishericH, 
being  everybody's  business,  is  nobody's  business.  Candi- 
dates for  Bshiug  constituenciea  may,  quite  lutoly,  have 
guue  to  the  poll  with  honeyed  words  that  promised  jealous 
>«ifeguarding  of  the  fishery  interest,  yet  none  know  better 
\han  they  how  hopeleSiS  it  is  to  look  for  any  greeting  but 
a  yawTi  for  such  que^tion?^  when  '  laid  on  the  table ' ;  above 
all,  how  sanguine  must  be  the  chamipion  who  should  expect 
state  aid  in  adequately  patrolling  the  proscribed  waters. 
Even  the  occasional  despatch  of  a  gunboat  to  warn  olt' 
foreign  intjerlopers— their  nationality,  rather  than  their 
offence  against  tishery  law,  being  that  which  challengen 
the  watchdog — is  invariably  critici-sed,  by  a  retired  admiral 
widely  credited  with  political  ambitiou^^,  as  a  speciee  of 

I  affix>nt  to  the  service.  Any  Hcheme,  therefore,  which  baa 
for  Us  object  the  cloauro  of  areas,  whether  jigninst  foreign 

i  tmwlers  or  poachers  nearer  home,  must,  in  the  present 
«tato  of  tbe  pubh'c  mind,  be  drafted  in  such  form  as  cun- 
l«inptate8  its  enforcement  not  through  the  direct  au\>e\- 
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vision   of  a  pRicl   police   analoifous   to   the  water-bailiffa 
\^'ho  ^uard  our  saliuou-rivera,  but  by  the  unrequited  c.o- 
fjperatiou  of  the  very  L'laR.q  ag-ainst  which  such  protection 
la  thought   to  be  needed.     Such  a  revolution  in  huniau  , 
nature  is,  we  sadly  think,  beyond  the  achievement  of  evenj 
the  la tt^ftt- returned  Imperial  Parliament. 

We  are  willing,  however,  for  arg^ument's  sake,  to  waivfil 
the  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  executing  sueb  a 
law,  and,  assuming  the  possibility  of  its  enforeement.  t(] 
examine  dinpHasionately  ita  certain  results.  In  the  first 
place,  itniust  be  inremi^ed  that  it  ha.-^  never  been  proposal 
to  close  auch  areas  to  any  mode  of  figliing  other  than, 
trawling.  One  immediate  result  would^  thei-efore,  be  thatl 
the  long-liners  would  take  poHSessiou  of  an  ai-ea  hitherto 
<'loHed  to  ti'.em  by  their  dread  of  the  sweeping  trawL 
Thousands  of  hooks  would  soon  search  eveiy  available 
corner,  and  tons  of  fish,  small  as  well  as  large,  would 
presently  be  caught,  many  of  the  smaller  destined  for  no 
l>otter  use  than  to  bait  the  lobster-pots — an  ignoble  pur- 
pose for  w^hich  even  young  turbot  are  used  on  Home  parln 
of  the  Scottish  coast.  Storms  would  periodically  keep  the 
men  ashore  for  daya  together;  and  all  the  iish  on  the 
abandoned  lines  would  then  be  so  much  gwrbiige  to  feed 
prowling  crabs  and  dog-tisb*  All  that  can,  on  the  other 
Kido,  reasonably  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  hook  against 
the  trawl  is  that  it  spares  the  smallest  fish ;  that  hook- 
iish  are  perhaps,  on  the  average,  in  healthier  condition 
while  alive ;  and  that  the  condition  known  to  the  biologist 
as  rigor  Tnortis,  and  to  the  fishmonger  as  the  state  of  stvle- 
able  freshness,  endures  somewhat  longer  in  hooked  than 
in  traw^led  finh.  Again,  the  closing  of  the  three-ntile  >vaters 
to  tra'v\'lers  would  fi\pLlitato  the  accumulation  of  nibhish 
on  the  inshore  grounds,  mod  and  silt  quickly  settling  over 
the  spawning-beds,  and  suffocating  the  yoUng  fiah-Hfe, 
Lastly,  it  mu^t  be  confessed  that  a  careful  examination  of 
tho  results  of  the  Garland^s  hauls  in  the  waters  closed  to 
trawling  by  edict  of  the  Scotch  Flsheiy  Board,  whether 
we  directly  peruse  the  returns  sumniarised  by  Dr  Fultou^ 
or  follow  the  excellent  analyaia  furnished  by  Professor 
Mcintosh,  hardly  tends  to  support  a  more  general  applica- 
tion of  the  closure  principle. 

2.  Kx'ft'iiitinn  of  the  three-mile  fimit. — With  this  propowil, 
seeing  that  its  adoption  wouhl  take  us  fui-ther  than  is  ad- 
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i^visable  intotlia  mtricaeiee  of  mtemational  law,  we  need  not 
i^ncem  ourselves,  beyond  pointing  out  that  any  extension 
'of  the  kind  woiiM  merely  accentuate  in  proportion  both 
the  advantages  and  drciwbacks  of  the  oxistinK  '  territorial' 
Umit ;  that  the  requiaite  police  supervision,  ah-eady  inade- 
qixat^S  must  in  like  measure  be  augmented :  and  Uiat  ev  en 
tlie  exa^ng  limit  is  a  fruitful  gource  of  individual  annoy- 
ance and  int42mational  friction.  Moreover,  once  we  admit 
the  principle  of  undefined  extension  of  these  at  present 
not  too  obtrusive  limits  of  jurisdiction,  where  is  nuch  ex- 
tension to  stop  short?  Ih  it  not  reasonable  to  suggest  tho 
hypothesis  of  an  ultimate  extension  of  these  limits  by  two 
maritime  states  occupying  opposite  shores  of  the  same 
«ea~a*,  for  inst^miie,  France  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
Channel^to  such  a  degree  as  would  not  only  ensure  a 
long  water  frontier,  fertile  in  charges  of  trespa^^s  on  either 
iide«  but  would  also  exclude  the  fishing  fleets  of  every 
ther  nation  from  those  waters  ?  As  matters  stand,  the 
policing  of  the  three-mile  limit  affords  quite  sufficient 
grounds  of  difiturbance  among  the  subjectn  of  the  high 
rontraoting  parties ;  and  the  powers  vested  in  the  super- 
Wsing  officittLs — the  British  sea-fishery  officers,  including 
naval  andcustomsofficers,  the  oflicersof  the  Scottish  Fishery 
Board  and  Board  of  Trade,  and  officers  of  the  coastguard — 
have  l>een,  and  ^  ill  be,  only  too  fraitf uJ  of  unpleasantness 
Uir  themselves  and  resentment  in  the  fishermen. 

li,  Enlargement  ofthf^  mefth  of  the  traicL—'We  have  now 
briefly  to  consider  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  remedy 
that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  every  conference,  coni- 
I  mitt«e,and  commitusiou  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Reduced 
I  tu  its  lowest  terms,  the  propoj^ition  has  the  appearance  of 
[meriting  at  least  careful  consideration,  if  not,  indeed, 
unreserved  approvaL  Briefly,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
uiiiversally  condemned  destruction  of  undersized  flatfish 
might  be  reduced  to  a  minimuni,  if  not  altogether  deter- 
mined, by  legal  prescription  of  a  mesh  so  wide  as  should 
Allow  of  the  immediate  escape  of  the  undersized  fish  in 
i|uefttion.  This,  on  paper,  is  one  of  those  eelf-e\*ident 
propositions  that  invite  unquestioning  endorsement.  No- 
thing, in  fact,  seems  simpler  than  the  proWsion  of  an  c&ay 
way  of  egres.s  for  unmarketable  fish — tl*e  conversion  of  tlie 
trawl,  iu  shorty  into  such  a  sieve  as  would  separate  the 
large  from  the  smull.  Practice  and  theory,  liowevci?,  ^ve 
Vol.  JOI.— ^^.  JSr.  H 
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not  always  recoocilabld ;   and  this  well-mtentioned  con- 
trivance, go  wholly  admirabie  in  imagination,  breaks  down 
hopelessly  in  the  water.     In  the  first  place,  the  normftlly 
square  mesh  of  a  trawl-net  assumes,  under  the  strain  of  the 
ro]>es,  the   pressure  of   the  water,  and  the  increasingly 
heavy  contents  of  the  bag,  the  form  of  a  rhombus,  finally 
approximating  to  a  straight  line,  the  sides  of  the  rhombus  y 
approaching  more  and  more  closely  under  the  added  strain^  I 
This  natural  operation  would  of  Itself  sufiice  to  neutralise  " 
much  of  the  benefit  that  might  otherwise  accrue  from  the     i 
larger  mesh  ;  but  this  is  not  all.    The  trawl,  working  'with  ■ 
its  beam  a  foot  or  two  above  the  sea-bed,  picks  up  not    f 
only  fish,  but  also  suoh  stones,  weed,  and  wreckage  as  lie 
in  its  path ;  and  these  form  a  weighty  conglomeration  of 
dibits  sufficient  to  churn  and  batter  the  smaller  and  more 
fragile  fish  to  a  jelly,  and  at  any  rate  capable  of  rendering  a 
very  large  percentage  quite  unfit  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. This  objection  applies  equally  to  the  proposed  compul- 
sion to  return  undersized  fish  to  the  water.    It  is,  of  course, 
not  improbable  that  a  very  great  increase  in  the  size  of  m 
the  mesh,  from,  say  4^  to  7  inches,  together  with  a  reetric-  " 
tion  of  the  haul  to  a  period  of  one  hour  only,  would  result 
in  the  capture  of  appreciably  fewer  undersized  fish ;  but  d| 
such    penalised   conditions    of  fishing  are    impracticable,  fl 
They  may  commend  themselves  to  scientific  gentlemen 
experimenting  for  biological  purposes,  but  would  be  re- 
belled against  by  thoae  compelled  to  fish  for  their  living.* 

4.  Prohibition  of  landing  or  sale  of  nndevfiized  oi*  im--M 
mature  Jlafjlah. — This  proposal,  which  was  the  only  object  " 
of  the  recent  Bill,  carries  on  the  face  of  it  a  greater  measure 
of  sound  sense  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  While  it  ca.n 
easily  be  shown  that  any  prohibition  of  capture  is  quite 
impracticable,  since  the  trawl  takes  small  and  large  alike 
— and  the  same  may,  with  some  reserx^ation,  be  said  of 
the  hook — this  prohibition  of  the  landing  or  sale  of  all 
fish  which  should  fail  to  satisfy  afixed  test  of  leng:th  might 
confer  benefit  at  least  to  the  extent  of  removing  induce- 
ment to  capture.  The  trawler,  it  is  hopefully  urged,  might, 
in  faee  of  such  a  law,  refrain  from  scraping  those  inshore 
nurseries  where  such  small  fish  predominate.  The  dis- 
agreeable  alternative,  however,  which  at  once  presents 


*  See  '  Laucftahire  Sea  Fiaheiy  Report**'  Dec.  Slat,  18M, 
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Itself  to  the  view  of  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  fisherman  and  his  ethics,  is  that  he  would  still  prefer 
w^ork  the^e  accessible  grounds,  merely  hoaviiig  over- 
ird^in  a  state,  as  already  shown,  precluding  all  chance 
[)f  recovery — such  undersized  fish  as  the  new  regulations 
ight  prevent  him  from  landing. 
This  objection  apart,  the  queatlon  next  arises  as  to 
Pwhether  the  restnction  shall  apply  to  imdcr^ized  or  to 
'Immature  fish.     The  standards  are  clearly  different.     Tlie 
latter,  it  will  be  apparent,  is  a  scientific  limit,  answering 
to  the  linear  measure  at  which  each  species  attains  to  sexual 
maturity.    The  advantage  of,  if  possible,  postponing  the 
capture    of    the  individual   until   it   has   presumably  re- 
produced the  species  is  obvious  j  and  if  there  were  any 
argument  to  be  advanced  against  the  principle,  it  would 
be  that  biologists  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the  precise  size  at 
which  maturity  is  reached.   Indeed,  comparative  investiga- 
tion of  A  considerable  series  drawn  from  different  localities 
and  seas  confirms  the  view  that  the  dimenaiouH  va^  ac- 
cording to  environment.    The  limit  of  '  under»sized,'  on  the 
fither  hand,  is  a  purely  arbitrary  trade  standard,  and  be- 
■  comes.  In  fact,  a  matter  of  popular  opinion.    But  the  great 
lobjection  to  the  restriction  against  capturing  hnniature 
l£ah  is  that,  regarded  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  pre- 
Isent  food  supply,  most  fish  are  fit  for  food  at  a  penod 
[of  their  growth  considerably  anterior  to  their  arrival  at 
exiuvl  maturity.    Moreover,  unless  adopted  ■w^th  the  joint 
|<oiisent  of  all  the  maritime  states  of  western  Europe,  such 
.  law  would  necessarily  fail  of  efi'ect,  since  it  would  merely 
'«ntait  the  extra  labour  of  carrying  the  undersized  fish  to 
some  market  where  the  law  was  not  m  force. 


Some  there  are,  however,  who,  while  unable  to  con- 
fer scientific  or  commercial  approval  on  these  suggested 
FmeasureS)  find  in  the  case  of  the  fisheries  the  exception  to 
'  the  rule  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure*  It  seems  to 
tbem  that  where  the  evil  has  gone  so  far  that  prevention 
n  hopeless  without  at  any  rate  costly  and  cumbersome 
interference  in  old-established  interests,  something  may 
I  «aid  for  cure,  in  this  instance  taking  the  direction  of 
s-stocking  the  depleted  waters  and  keeping  down  the 
PBataral  enenaies  of  the  fish.  Witli  regard  to  suc\i  i^tQ- 
its  we  t»"  mjite  only  a  fow  Huggestions. 

MS 
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The  magnitude  of  the  results  achieved  by  trout>liatcher» 
in  more  than  one  country  was  doubtless  in  the  first  place 
responsible  for  the  bolder  conception  of  applying  the  same 
principle  in  practice  to  the  eea.  That  the  cases  are  \'afitly 
different,  and  that  the  diCference  is  one  not  merely  of 
degree,  is  at  a  glance  apparent.  Yet  the  Americane, 
whom  problems  of  this  nature  appear  to  attract  in  pro- 
portion to  their  magnitude,  have,  commencing  with  that 
half  sea-  half  river-fish,  tlie  shad»  set  themselves  to  grapple 
in  earnest  with  the  difficulties  of  the  task.  That  Dr  Cheney 
has  attained  wonderful  success  with  his  fresh-wat^r 
hatcheries  is  certain ;  and  this  has  doubtless  encouraged 
the  Americans  to  try  yet  bolder  experiments.  The  magni- 
tude of  their  inland  establishment*  is  far  in  excess  of  any 
in  Kurope,  where  such  improvements  on  nature  are,  for 
the  most  part,  left  to  the  resources  of  private  enterprise-. 
From  the  Adirondack  hatchery  alone  we  !eam  that  the 
output  of  one  year  has  amounted  to  upwards  of  6,000,000 
of  trout  and  other  fry.  From  the  Fulton  Chain  hat^chery 
upwardii  of  5,000,000  fish  were  in  the  sanie  period  turned 
dowii.  The  Sacandaga,  conducted  on  more  modest  lines, 
shows  close  on  3,000,000.  A  more  adequate  idea  of  the 
prodigious  scale  on  which  America  takes  these  matters 
in  hand  is  perhaps  to  be  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  aggregate  yearly  results  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Fisheries  Commission  of  the  State  of  Now  York,  showing, 
in  the  year  189G,  upwards  of  190.000,000  fish  of  all  ages 
turned  into  the  waters  of  the  State,  wliile  in  the  following 
year  the  grand  total  is  set  doi^Ti  at  closo  on  214,000,000. 
Such  figures  read  strange  lessons  to  older  Government-e  at 
home.  Even  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  large  deduc- 
tions on  which,  without  scientific  data  for  their  contention, 
it  is  the  fashion  of  those  who  sneer  at  state  enterprise 


to  insist,  such  generous  operations  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
great  lasting  efl^ect  on  the  inland  waters.  Whether  pro- 
portionate benefits  can  be  secured  in  dealing  with  the 
ocean  we  may  take  leave  to  doubt ;  but  the  issues  are  of 
such  magnitude  that  the  experiment  is  surely  worth  trial. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  we  too  liave  caught  the  in- 
fection, and  that  the  Fiel  laboratory  has  in  a  single  season] 
liberated  in  the  sheltered  waters  of  Morecambe  Bay  up-J 
wards  of  14,000,000  fry  of  the  haddock,  cod,  plaice,  aui*] 
flounder;  vhile  there  wan,  nntil  recently,  at  any  r 
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the  Plyinouth  aquarium,  a  tank  of  very  proniisiug  turbot 
roared  from  the  post-larval  stage  on  the  premiseB. 

With  the  turning  down  of  the  'ale^nns/  or  young  fish 
fry,  the  artificial  assistance  which  can  be  given  to  sea- 
fisheries  obviously  enda  ;  for  we  iiave  not  yet  formed  tiny 
ftatbfactory  plana  for  the  subsequent  safeguarding  of  the 
jujirine  fry  against  human  and  other  poachers,  while  the 
violence  of  tidal  waves  and  stornis  is  certain  to  operate 
in  a  uiantier  far  more  dcistructive  than  ftimilar  phenomena 
in  inland  watei-a  There  is,  however,  another  way  by 
which  human  agenoy  can  help  nature,  and  which  has 
recently  been  su^g^ested  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Mr  C  E. 
Fryer,  one  of  its  inspectorH.  This  is  the  collection,  fertilisa- 
tion, and  prompt  return  to  the  open  sea  of  the  spawn — 
now  wasted — of  newly-caught  fish.'  If  the  intelligeut  co- 
operation of  the  fishermen  themselves  can  be  enlisted — and 
ftrithoat  their  aid,  indeed,  most  legislation  over  an  area 
so  wide  must  of  nocesaity  bo  nugatory — this  method  may 
have  a  future,  though,  as  Mr  Fryer  frankly  admitSt  the 
remedy  will  not  affect  the  most  valuable  of  our  threatened 
fishes,  since,  whereas  the  spawn  of  the  cod  is  easily  ob- 
tainable, that  of  the  more  valuable  and  more  menaced 
sole  is  the  reverse.  The  Marine  Biological  Association  of 
Plymouth  publishes  an  instructive  brochure  giving  the 
correct  procedure  in  such  cases. 

"We  come  finally  to  a  nieaRure  which  the  theoretical 
biologist  and  the  practical  fisherman  agree  in  commending. 
Professor  Mcintosh  agrees  with  Dr  Schiemenz^  of  Berlin, 
in  attributing  a  very  great  proportion*  perhaps  not  less 
than  ninety  per  cent.,  of  fish  destruction  to  causes  other 
than  the  operations  of  man  ;  and  an  echo  of  these  senti- 
ments comes  from  Matthias  Dunn,  a  practical  student  of 
the  fisheries  in  Cornwall^  w^lio  has  again  and  again  demon- 
strate*! Jhat  the  over-protected  gulls  gorge  themselves  on 
posi-larval  turbot.  We  have  no  inclination  to  advocate 
any  hasty  measure  that  would  eradicate  such  picturesque 
elements  of  t^ast  scenery  as  the  gulls  and  gannets  and 
tumbling  porpoises ;  but  it  may  be  that  sentiment  should 
gi%-e  way  to  the  pressing  needs  of  a  great  and  already 
suflBcienlly  handicapped  industry.  No  one  who  has  any 
of  fairness  blames    the  trout-hatcher  for   dealing 

jraarily  with  the  herons,  otters,  chub,  pike,  and  eels 

that  iavad#*  his  stewis  j  and,  if  it  becomes  clear  t\ii\t  ttx^r^ 
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are  no  longer  fish  enough  for  hoth  ourselves  and  the  cor- 
morant*, it  may  be  in  !ike  manner  necessary  to  decide 
that  charity  shall  begin,  and  end,  at  home. 

We  have  tried  to  state  the  case  of  the  sea  fisheries 
ns  it  stood  at  the  end  of  the  century  that  witnessed 
their  greatest  development.  Scientific  df  Rsension^  disagree- 
ments between  the  nieQ  of  Grimsby  and  the  men  of 
Aberdeen  and  the  men  of  Brixham,  jealousies,  adumbrated 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  between  trawlers  and  drifters  and 
seanerij,  all  militate  against  early  Bettlement  of  the  issue 
and  lend  some  justification  to  the  weary  indifiTorence 
with  which  the  question  is  invariably  received  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Legislation  is  clearly  desirable,  but  it*) 
postponement  is  not  to  be  deplored  if^  in  the  meanwhile, 
science  thro"ws  new  light  on  the  batching  problem  and  on 
the  mysteries  at  present  surrounding  the  food,  breeding, 
and  migrations  of  our  edible  fishes.  We  have  already 
lamented  the  inadequacy  of  exii^ting  statistics,  more  par-  i 
ticularly  in  the  matter  of  exart  locality  of  the  hauls,  as  ■ 
distinct  from  the  poi*ts  of  landing  and  sale ;  and  it  is  ™ 
therefore  satisfHctory  to  learn  that  the  Comniittee^of 
which  Mr  J.  Wrench  Towae,  Clerk  to  the  Fishmongers' 
Company,  is  an  active  member — appointed  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  remedying  existing  defects  in  such  statistics, 
has  been  giving  close  attention  to  this  matter.  If  the 
Committee  can  sxicceed  in  collating  accurate  reports  of 
catches  from  the  North  Sea,  West  Coast,  Iceland,  and  other 
grounds,  there  may  be  some  hope  of  an'iving  at  the  correct 
amount  of  alleged  deterioration  on  tbe  grounds  specified ; 
and  representatives  of  the  various  fishery  districts,  as  well 
as  experts  attached  to  the  chief  laboratories,  have  been 
carefully  examined  with  tliis  in  view.  What  we  need  is 
knowledge.  More  hght  must  be  shed  on  a  darknens  which 
was  lamented  by  the  Trawding  Commission  in  1884  and 
again  deplored  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1893,  and  which 
even  yet,  though  scientific  enquiry  has  in  the  interval  sent 
an  occasional  shaft  of  light  into  its  recesaeSi  is  not  ap- 
preciably enlightened. 
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Milton.  By  Walter  Raleigh.  London :  Edward  Arnold, 
1000. 

Poetical  Wmkn  of  John  Milton.  Edited  after  the 
original  texts  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beechlng.  Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press,  1000. 

Milton  a  Prosody.  By  Robert  Bridges.  Oxford :  Clar- 
endon Press,  IK93. 

Milton  s  PocTHs,     Edited  by  A.  Wilson  Verity  in  '  Pitt 
Press  Series."     Cambridge  Univeraity  Press,  1897»  &e. 
5.  Fatnimile  of  the  Maiutscfvipt  of  Miltotxs  Minor  Poems 
pfr9ervtd  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cajnbj'idge. 
Cambridg-e  University  Press,  1899, 

POLmCAL  economists  in  former  days  puzzled  themselves 
over  the  attempt  to  find  a  constant  standard  of  value. 
Literaiy  critics  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  pos- 
sessing^ such  a  standard  for  their  oTvn  purposes  in  Milton's 
poetry.  Many  reputations  have  risen  and  set,  and  some- 
times risen  again,  while  he  has  been  shining  as  a 
fixed  star*  Dryden  recognised  his  genius  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II ;  Addison  paid  him  homage  on  behalf  of  the 
wiU  of  Anne's  reign ;  Johnson's  prejudices  against  the 
republican  only  emphasise  his  testimony  to  the  enduring 
fame  of  the  epic  poet ;  and  Wordsworth^  while  renouncing 
the  stj'le  sanctioned  by  Milton's  authority,  w^as  among  the 
most  reverential  worshippers  of  Milton  himself*  The  un- 
STirp&^ed  industry  of  Professor  Masson  is  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  Milton's  power  in  later  years  ;  and  we  have  before 
OS  ample  proofs  of  the  Io\'ing  zeal  with  which  he  is  still 
fitudied.  Mr  Bridges  has  examined  his  prosody ;  Mr 
Beeching  has  edited  the  poetry,  reproducing  for  the  first 
time  the  spelling  and  punctuation  of  the  early  poems ;  a 
facsimile  of  the  invaluable  manuscripts  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  has  been  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr  Aldis  Wright ;  and  the  Univeraity  Press  of  Cambridge 
has  issued  a  series  of  poetical  works  elaborately  annotated 
by  Mr  A.  W.  Verity.  The  student  who  desires  to  investi- 
gate the  minutest  secrets  of  Milton's  art  will  be  at  no  loss 
for  an  appropriate  critical  apparatus.  Such  services  por- 
hapd  deserve  more  gratitude  than  they  will  get.  Mr 
Bcwhing  hoa  made  himself  so  well  known  as  an  p-p^vetV- 
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ative  critic  that  we  may  doubt  at  first  sight  whether  hia 
talents  are  employed  to  the  best  account  in  reg-ulating 
ootnmas  and  deciding^  in  which  cas^  '  wee '  is  a  raisprint 
and  in  which  a  deliberate  correction  of  '  we.'  Stilly  every- 
thing helps.  The  microscope  has  been  so  useful  in  natural 
science  that  we  are  encouraged  to  apply  it  to  literature  ; 
and  the  genuine  lover  of  a  great  poet  shrinks  from  uo 
labour  which  can  bring  out  a  particle  of  new  meaninjC' 

Miltou  has  had  obvious  attractions  for  commenttitors 
ever  since  Bentley's  days.  His  peculiarities  of  spelling 
and  grammar,  his  obligations  to  previous  literature,  hh 
geographical,  aBtronomical,  and  theological  theories  all  call 
for  elucidation.  Those  who  have  come  under  his  spell 
will  be  grateful  for  help  in  innumerable  directions.  The 
mass  of  subsidiary  information  supposed  to  be  necessary 
may  to  othera  suggest  a  certain  misgiving.  The  series  of 
poems  excellently  edited  by  Mr  Verity  is  intended  for 
educational  purposes,  and  the  notes  answer  exhaustively 
all  the  questions  which  may  reasonably  occur  to  student^?. 
They  remind  us,  however,  that  ingenuous  youth  in  these 
days  hns  an  eye  to  the  ubiquitous  examiner.  He  reads 
the  invocation  to  Sabrina,  and  is  told — most  undeniably 
— that  it  Is  'golden,'  He  takes  that  for  granted.  The  J 
examiner  will  not  ask  him  for  rhetoric,  but  enquire,  WTioB 
was  the  *  Carpathian  wizard'?  ^Tiat  is  the  locals cla.'isiciis 
describing  the  wizard*s  wiles?  Who  had  previously  told  the 
stoiy  of  Sabrina?  The  attendant  spirit,  he  will  notice,  has 
learnt  from  'Meliboeus'  the  riglit  m^ode  of  invoking  her;  and 
Professor  Masson  thinks  that  this  is  *  a  somewhat  sarcastic 
allusion '  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (the  *  sarcasm/  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  carefully  hidden).  This  suggests  the  desira- 
bility of  reading  Geoffrey's  narrative,  and  then  of  remark-  i 
ing  how  it  was  modified  by  Milton  in  his  history  of  England.* 
Some  young  gentlemen  will  wish  by  this  time  that  Sabrina™ 
had  been  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  Severn.  It  is  presumed 
that  one  who  understands  the  allusions  will  be  so  far  better 
qualified  for  enjoying  the  melody.  We  could  wish  to  be 
more  sure  that  he  will  begin  by  his  enjoyment,  and  not 
regard  the  poem  as  a  mass  of  pegs  on  which  to  hang  ques- 
tions. We  are  told  that  English  youths  ought  to  study 
English  literature.  That  is  undeniable ;  but  ther©  is  a 
way  of  compelling  them  to  study  it  which  will  make 
^hem  ioathe  the  subject  £or  tl^e  r^at  of  t^^ei^  dnj^a.     •  Dr 
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anybody/  we  ouce  heard  a  young  gentleman  ask,  after 
•.-ramming  *  Hamlet '  for  such  purposes,  *  does  anybody 
ever  read  Shakespeare  for  pleasure  V ' 

Thi9,  of  course,  is  not  intended  to  decry  such  books  as 
Mr  Verity's.  We  would  only  point  out  that  there  is  a 
wrong  as  well  as  a  right  way  of  using  thom ;  and  it  is  not 
for  him,  but  for  teai-hcrs,  to  do  their  best  to  discourage 
the  wrong  method.  They  cannot  do  better  than  by  accept- 
ing the  method  of  Professor  Raleigh.  Professor  Raleigh 
admits  that  the  task  of  literary  critieism  is  at  best  one 
of  '■  disheartening  diflficulty.*  To  appreciate  a  groat  author, 
he  says,  requires  knowledge  and  industry,  and  in  the  end 
'  it  is  the  critic,  and  not  the  author,  who  is  judged  by  it-' 
That  is  clearly  true  if  'appreciation'  means  a  reasoned 
estimate  of  the  author's  qualities.  *  An  appreciation  of 
Sfilton,'  said  Pattieon,  *  is  the  last  reward  of  consummated 
scholarship ' ;  and  yet  it  is  probabJe  that  the  unlearned 
John  Bright  'appreciated '  Milton  in  another  Bensc  as 
rell  a^  Pattigon,  and  incomparably  bettor  than  Bcntley. 
le  fli^t  and  essential  step  is  the  spontaneous  love  of  the 
it ;  when  that  exists,  learning  and  critical  knowledge 
may  reveal  new  beauties  and  deepen  the  sense  of  the  old  \  to 
explain  and  justify  the  fully-developed  sentiment  requires 
the  knowledge  and  industry  of  which  Professor  Raleigh 
speaks,  us  wpII  as  his  conspicuous  impartiality  and  power 
of  analysis*  Writers  of  all  schools  have  felt  Milton's 
power.  What  baa  changed  has  been,  not  their  admira- 
tion, but  the  grounds  upon  which  they  proposed  to  Justify 
it-  Successive  critics  have  tried  to  prove,  with  more  or 
lem  plausibility,  that  Miltons  poetry  conformed  to  the 
inons  which  they  accepted  as  orthodox.  Their  reasons 
iften  strike  us  as  obsolete — even  when  we  accept  their 
conclusions.  We  judge  not  only  the  critic,  but  the  code 
if  criticism.  As  to  Milton,  Professor  Raleigh  can  hardly 
ly  anj'ithing  absolutely  new  in  the  ^vayof  eulogy,  but  ho 
Van  give  tenable  grounds  for  the  fatth  that  is  in  him. 
He  can  extricate  the  real  causes  of  his  predecessors*  en- 
thusiasm from  the  sham  reasons  intended  to  justify  it. 
3Corcover,  though  he  has  enlightened  his  judgment  by 
[studying  previous  critics,  he  is  a  thoroughly  independent 
[thinker,  and  accepts  no  dictum  without  careful  scrutiny. 
'•'"haps  here  and  there  he  takes  the  slightly  supercilious 
AJ^*^**  ^^^tfctitic  ejLpert  anxious  to  rebuff  t\ie  P\x\\ia' 
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tine.      But  he  can  flout  the  *  New  Criticism ' — whafcevet 
that  may  he— ^nd,  unlike  most  Miltoniaus,  he  speaks  with 
emphatic  respect  of  JohnBon's  opinious.  Professor  Tta!eigh, 
that  is*  values  the  masculine  commoD-senee  which  to  matij 
jnore  aqueamigh  critics  has  appeared  to  he  the  embodi-J 
ment  of  hrutal  iconoclasmi.     The  critic  who  can  be  subtle  ' 
and  delicate  without  losing  touch  o£  Johnsonian  common- 
j^en^e  would   represent  the  ideal  eclecticism.      Profes 
Raleigh  approximates  at  least  to  that  desirable  combina 
tion ;  and  he  has  also  the  merits  of  an  admirable  style,  ancj 
most  commendable  conciseness  of  exposition, 

ProfesBor  Raleigh  begins  by  speaking  of  Milton  himsel 
The  singular  simplicity  and  dignity  of  Milton's  characte^ 
could  never  have  been  quite  missed  by  any  reader, 
superb  egoism  is  unrivalled  in  literature ;  and  PattisoB 
gives  the  obvious  answer  to  his  own  rather  euperfluou 
question,  why  such  egoism  is  not  offensive.     It  is  becai 
Milton*s  egoism  Is  identical  with  consciousness  of  a  lof 
vocation  and  a  great  responsibility.     From  bis  earlte 
years  his  powers  were  dedicated  to  a  great  cause,  and  hi^ 
life  "was  governed  by  the  desire  to  be  worthy  of  his  callingj 
A  smaller  man,  indeed,  who  claimed  such  a  position,  mightj 
strike  us  as  presumptuous,  perhaps  as  simply  ridiculous 
As  Professor  Raleigh  puts  it,  Milton  virtually  anticipated] 
Drydeu's   saying ;    *  This   man  cuts  us   all   out  and   th« 
Ancients  too.'     Mtlton  had  announced   Ills  intention  o| 
cutting  them  out  in  one  of  his  Erst  pamphlets,  and 
quested  his  readers  to  let  him  '  go  on  trust '  with  them  foil 
a  few  years.     *  His  most  enthusiastic  eulogists  are  com^ 
pelled  merely  to  echo  the  remarks  of  his  earliest  and 
greatest  critic,  himself.'     They  can  only  say,  that  is,  that 
the  pledge  was  not  disproportionate  to  his  power,  and 
that  he  redeemed  it  amply.   Though  Milton's  mood  chanjj 
under  bard  experiences,  the  essential  Milton  remains  iden^ 
tical  from  boyhood  to  age  ;  and,  to  exhibit  the  man  fullj 
is  also  to  characterise  hia  w^ork.     The  old  crttica  asauidfl 
that  epic  poetry  is  to  bo  judged  by  certain  rules  equally 
applicable  to  the  *  Paradise  Lost '  and  the '  Iliad,*  and  makfl 
no  more  reference  to  Milton's  personality  than  to  Honcier*8 
Biography  had  not   formed   an   alliance   with    criticis 
Though  Johnson's  admirable  *  Lives '  marked  the  growing 
unportance  of  biographical  data,  he  still  keeps  the  t^ 
sabjects  apart.     A  poem  must^  of  course,  stand  upon  it 
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s.  If  we  knew  aa  Little  of  Milton  as  we  know  of 
speare,  we  might  End  the  same  pleasure  in  *  Paradise 

and  the  *  Comua '  would  be  equally  exquisite  if  it 
anonymoua.  Tet  even  in  *Comus,'  that  excellent 
brother^  who  has  unkindly  been  called  a  prig,  speaks 
clearly  when  his  voice  becomes  that  of  the  young 
Aking  up  his  function  aa  the  laureate  of  yirtue. 

any  case,  biographyi  enables  us  to  divine  better 
ecret  of  the  charm  already  felt.  Johnson,  as  even 
issor  Raleigh  has  to  admit,  was  a  little  hard  upon 
das.*  '  In  this  poem,  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is 
ruth.  -  .  .  Nothing  can  leas  display  knowledge,  or 
jxerciae  invention,  than  to  tell  how  a  shepherd  has 
lis  companion,  and  must  now  feed  hia  flocks  alone, 
>ut  any  judge  of  his  skill  in  piping ;  and  how  one 
ifiks  another  god  what  has  become  of  Lyeidaa,  and 
neither  god  can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves  will 
)  no  s^jTcpathy;  he  who  thus  praises  will  confer  no 
ur/  Perhaps  a  young  reader  would  really  learn 
from  such  remarks  than  from  the  critic  who  simply 
ks  at  them*  They  are  so  undeniable  in  a  sense  that 
ny  be  driven  to  justify  hij*  pleasure  by  detet4itj^g  their 
iclusiveneas.  We  cannot  quite  agree  witii  Professor 
^h's  view  that  the  musical  lamentation  may,  in  spite 
hnsou,  be  considered  '  as  the  effusion  of  real  passion.' 
dafi '  does  not  convince  us  that  Milton^s  appetite 
ed  when  he  heard  that  King  was  drowned.  It  is 
to  the  purpose  that  Milton  was  'thinking  as  much 
tmself  as  of  hid  dead  companion/  Lycidas  was 
,rd  King,  but  he  also  personified  the  Cambridge 
re  struggling  against  the  dry  scholastic  stupidity  of 
ollege  authorities.     The  poetry  in  this  sense  repre- 

a  geuuino  emotion.      Milton    is   still  steeping   his 

in  literary  studies,  reading  alternately  classical 
»dy  and  the  comedy  of  learned  Jonson  and  '  sweetest 
e^peare,^  losing  himself  in  old  romances,  calling  up 

hiiu  that  left  half -told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 

ratching  the  Bear  with  thrice-great  Hermes  j  and 
ng  that  our  *  sage  and  serious  Spenaer  , , »  is  a  better 
er  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas.'  The  college,  the  dons, 
inly    Mr   William    Chappell,   represented   8piT\t\va\ 
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elftrvery  equally  in  literature  and  theology.  They  embodj 
the  obscurantiBni  Hgainat  which  he  felt  himself  to 
already  set  Hpart  as  a  champion  of  liberty.  St  Pe 
therefore  introduces  hinisolf  qnite  naturally  in  compa 
•with  Father  Camua  and  the  *  herald  of  the  sea.'  L»aud  ii 
the  common  enemy  of  both ;  and  Milton  is  already  pre 
paring  himself^  as  he  puts  it,  to  ^blow  a  dolorous 
jarring  blast '  at  the  divine  command,  '  Lycidas '  becc 
intelligible  as  Milton's  utterance  when  '  looking  to 
oquipniGnt '  (as  Professor  Raleigh  says)  '  if  perchanoe  bi 
may  live  to  do  that  in  poetry  and  poll  tics  which  King 
died  letmng  unaccomplished.'  In  his  mind,  the  cause] 
Puritanism  is  identical  with  the  cause  of  liberal  cultur 
general.  Mr.  Terity  makes  the  remark,  natural 
Cambridge  man,  that  it  might  have  been  better  had 
been  sent  to  the  great  Puritan  college,  EmmanueL 
Puritanism,  he  thinka,  would  have  made  Cambridge  Til 
more  congenial ;  at  Emmanuel,  we  may  add,  he  wouli 
have  been  br^ought  into  relationa  with  the  remarkable™ 
of  men  known  afterwards  as  the  Cambridge  PhitonisiB 
Whichc^ite  whs  nearly  hiH  contemporary^  and  Cudwortl: 
Culverwell,  and  John  Smith  a  little  hia  juniors..  Witl 
them,  perhaps,  lie  might  have  'unsphered  the  aplntjj 
Plato '  to  better  purpose  ;  and  found  out  that  there  wal 
more  philoaophical  method  of  escaping  from  the  eccleS 
astical  tyranny  of  Laud  than  the  acceptance  of  the  harshes 
Puritanic  dogmatism.  Milton,  however,  was  as  little  a 
possible  of  a  philosophic  reasoner ;  and  for  the  preeent 
his  vocation  meant  an  uncompromising  hostility  to 
prelates  by  whom  he  was  *  chui'ch-outed/  and  unco' 
tional  adherence  to  their  most  determined  opponents. 
This  suggests  the  problem  discussed  by  previous  cri 
— t!ie  diversion  of  Milton's  energies  from  poetry  to 
tics.  Pattison  gave  the  uncompromising  view  of  the 
Hcholar.  Milton's  pamphlets^  he  says,  now  ser%*e  onl; 
'■  a  record  of  the  prostitution  of  genius  to  politicjil  pai 
They  never  did  any  good  to  the  cause,'  The  man 
was  meditating  the  erection  of  an  enduring  monumCTi 
was  unfortimately  distracted  into  *  the  most  ephem 
of  all  hackwork.'  He  waa  writing,  in  hia  own  phrj 
'  to  catch  the  worthless  approbation  of  an  inconst 
irrational,  and  image-doting  rabble.'  This  sweeping  c 
demnation  in  pleasantly  characteristio  of  the  critic ; 
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I  moreover,  expresses  what  most  readers  feel.     If  We  could 
I  exchfiDge  all  the  prose  pamphlets  for  another  '  Coiuus ' 
lor  even   a  *  Christmas  Hymn,'  the  modern  "world  would 
leertainly  be  the  gainer..     Profeasor  Raleigh  answers  the 
complaint  as  Dr  Gamett  has  done.     No  ^  dainty  nhy  poet- 
I  »cholar/  he  urges,  could  hav*e  given  us  anything  half  a» 
'  good  as  *  Paradise  Lorit,'     MiUon'si  purpose  even  in  poetry 
was  es-sentially  patriotic.     He  ^ivould  not,  he  said,  make 
I '  verbal  curiosity '  his  end,  but  would  be  '  an  interpreter 
oi  the  best   and  aagest   things  among   his  awn  citizens 
throughout  thia  ii^land  in  the  mother  dialect.'     To  kooi> 
UUton  out  of  politics,  that   is,  >vo  Bhould   have  had  to 
emasculat£  him  ;    and  the  emasculation  would  certainly 
have  been  fatal  to  the  great  poems.    The  modern  *  stylist' 
M  generally  an  '  interesting  invalid/  with  a  voit'e  too  weak 
to  be  heard  iji  the  market-place.     Wo  quite  agree  that 
we  would  not  exchange  Milton  for  a  dozen  iuvulids,  in- 
I  leresting  or  otherwiHc.     But  is  this  retilly  the  dilemma? 
8t   we  ehoose  between  the  '  invalid '  and  the  savage 
iphleteer?     Was  Milton«  because  a  patriot*  bound  to 
[bo  scurrilous?     It  is  easy  to  recjtill  the  fierceness  of  the 
! :   we   may   possibly  admit  with   Professor   RiUeigU 
the  use  of  Latin  is  an  apology  for  abuse,  and  that 
the    Kngliah    tracts,   equally   abusive,    were   written   for 
[wyiple  accustomed  to  controversy  in  Latin.     The  argu- 
ment from  the  *  standard  of  the  time,"  iind  the  proof  that 
I  at  any  given  period  that  standard  was  exceptionally  low, 
become  a  trifle  commonplace.     Miltons  abusiveness 
I  KAndalised  even  his  contemporaries,  and  their  repi"oofs 
extorted    from   him  a  sufficiently  lame   apology.      Some 
people  could  carry  on  controversies  decently  even  in  those 
days ;  and  we  Tnight  have  hoped  that  a  man  distinguished 
ftbo\'e  all  men  for  lofty  self-respect  would  have  set  a  good 
exAmpIc   instejid  of  sanctioning  a  bad  pi'actice.     Milton 
might  have  taken  a  lesson  from  Hooker,  who  wrote  in 
the  spirit  of  his  famous  saying:  *Your  next  ju-gimient 
consists  of  railing  and  of  reasons;  to  your  railing  I  say 
nothing  ;  to  your  reasons  I  say  what  follows.'     Milton 
cer  perceives   the    immense   advantage  which   railing 
re»*  to  the  man  who  can  reply  by  ignoring  it.    Therefore 
^e  allows  a  controversy  about  the  rights  of  Englishmen 
>  degenerate  into  a  squabble  about  Morus's  behaviour 
a  cookniaa<l'    He  is,  as  Potti-^on  says,  like  a  blind  X'itw 
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castigating  eheep  instead  of  the  Achfeana.  It  is  quit* 
true  that  we  still  see  the  Ajax,  though  his  blov^s  mighU 
be  better  directed.  Miltou  invariably  convinces  us  of  hiB| 
absolute  fidelity  to  his  lofty  vocation,  and  hit*  noblest 
utterances  of  scorn  for  base  motives  are  wrxjng  from 
him  by  his  passionate  indignation.  Still  his  irascibility 
perverts  his  reasonings  though  it  does  not  degrade 
character. 

In  Milton  the  personal  element  ia  always  present, 
disfigures  his  first  controversy  upon  Church  government.' 
He  writes  upon  divorce  because  he  has  quarrelled  with 
his  wife  ;  and  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  becjLuse  hifl 
writings  on  divorce  are  censured.     He  cannot  abstract '. 
cause  from  himself.    Since  he  represents  virtue,  his  adver 
saries  must  be  embodiments  of  vice.    He  not  only  assume 
that  his  enemies  are  in  the  wrong,  but  he  often  seems 
expect  that  they  will  grant  so  ob\'iou8  an  assumption, 
complains,  for  example,  that  the  *  table  of  communion '  i 
fortified  *  with   bulwark  and   barricado  to  keep  off   th^ 
profane  touch  of  the  laics  whilst  the  obscene  and  surfeit 
priest  scniples  not  to  paw  and  mammock  the  sacrament 
bi-ead  as  familiarly  as  his  tavei-u  biscuit.'     Why  must 
priest  be  '  obscene  and  surfeited  '  ?     Simply  because  he  iJ 
a  priest.     That  may  be  true ;  but  the  priest  can  hardly 
expected  to  admit   the  fact.     Oontroversy  which  star 
from  such  assumptions  must   degenerate    into    persona 
abuse.     The  divorce  pamphlets  give  the  other  side  of  thj 
method.     Milton,  arguing  from  his  own  case,  thinks  only] 
of  the  hardship  upon  the  good  man   linked   to  an  ua-j 
worthy  partner.     He  complains  quaintly  in  one  passag 
that  on  account  of  his  chastity,  he  has  not  had  tl 
practical  experience  of  transitoiy  connexions  which  of  ted 
enables  a  loose  liver  to  make  a  happy  choice  in  marrii^e.J 
The  good  man  is  to  have  the  same  opportunity  for  making 
experiments,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  the  practic 
might  be  demoralising. 

This  example  inustrates  what,  for  want  of  a  bette 
name,  must  bo  called  Milton's  method  of  reasoning.     Ki 
generalises  from  a  single  case,  and  that  case  his  owi 

*  Logical    Milton   *ilways   was,'  says   Professor    Haleigh] 

*  he  leiirnt  little  or  nothing  from  the  political  events 
his  time.'    The  '  logic  '  which   rejects   experience   has 

f/troag"  resemblance  to  the  e\m\i\eT  "proteaa  of  diapensiuj 
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ith  logic.     Milton,  no  doubt,  was,  as  Profeasor  Raleigh 
kUs  him,  *  an  idealist,  pure  and  simple/  and  expected  to 
realise  the  dream  of  setting  up  in  England  a  republic  on 
the  old  classical  model.     He  may  be  so  far  compared  to 
theorists  of  the  Rousseau  type,  who  went  upon  a  priori 
principlee  and  were  equally  scornful  of  appeaU  to  experi- 
ence.    But  the  *  rights  of  man '  doctrine  admitted  at  least 
rf  being  set  forth  as  a  coherent  systom  of  reasoning.     Its 
first  principles  might  be  erroneous,  but  they  led  by  logical 
process  to  it^  conclusion.     Mttton  does  not  reason  to  hia 
eonclu^jions ;  he  simply  Jumps  at  them.   He  feeU  intensely, 
I  judges  by  his  instincts.   He  does  not  formulate  theories 
irly  enough  to  make  them  consistent  or  to  distinguish 
etween  the  accidental  and  the  universal  element.     The 
host  serious  disenchantment  awaited  him  in  his  political 
His   strongest    political    passion  was  a  really 
3  love  of  liberty ;   and   by  liberty  he  understood  at 
the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to  the  full  m^oral  and 
ellectual  development  of  a  Milton,  and  the  voluntary 
bbordination  of  the  nation  to  its  Miltons  and  Cromwells, 
lie  tiiiid  came  when  the  two  ideals  became  inconsistent. 
Bt    the    nation    free    and   it   would    restore   Charles   II. 
Milton  had  accordingly  to  propose,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
that  it  should  be  permanently  ruled  by  an  u'responsible 
vrchy.     He  "was,  of  course,  untouched  by  democratic 
of  modern  growth ;  but  it  would  be  hard,  even  on 
on'n  terms,  to  construct  any  coherent  theory  out  of 
1  instinctive  aversions  and  enthusiasms. 
The  'Areopagitica'  survives  alone  among  Milton*8  prose 
orkfl ;   partly  because  he  is  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
,  of  to  brow-beat^  and  can  therefore  keep  his  tc^niper, 
partly  because  Milton's   own  case  happened   to  be 
be  tj'pical  case.     His  arguments  have  become  common- 
but  they  are  still  to  the  point.     Professor  Raleigh 
I  the  assertion  that  the  other  pamphlets  are  neglected 
suae   their  subjects  are  obsolete.      The  proposal  for 
lorn  of  divorce,  as  he  remarks,  is  so  far  from  obsolete 
at  it  is  only  too  prominent  at  the  present  day.    Milton's 
^Irguraent,   however,    is    obsolete   enougli.      As    Bagehot 
remarks,  he  is  frankly  and  honestly  anxious  not  for  the 
ig^ht«  of  women,  but  for  the  rights  of  the  man.    He  may 
»  dealing  with  modem  questions,  but  from  h  point  of 
^Aew  so  dependent    iijfon   his  own   prejudices   and   l\\© 
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accidents  of  the  day  tliat  it  has  ceased  to  appeal  to  u& 
We  may  ^o  furtlier*  '  Neither  in  politics,  theology^  nor 
eocial  ethics,'  says  Lowell,  'did  Milton  leave  any  diatm- 
guiahable  trace  upon  the  thought  of  his  time  or  in  tlip 
history  of  opinion.'  Hia  speculations  on  such  topicj* 
ore  forgotten,  because  they  were  never  really  effectual. 
The  theories  of  Hobbes  may  bo  aa  obsolete  in  some 
aenneM  as  Milton's  ;  but  no  one  could  write  the  history  of 
politit;al  thought  without  acknowledging  their  remark- 
able influence.  Even  Harrington — lusigniBcant  as  his 
actual  value  has  become — probably  made  a  greater  mark 
tlian  Milton  upon  the  speculations  of  the  day.  Political 
theories  have  an  unpleasant  way  of  falling  into  oblivion  i 
but  some  of  them  have  at  least  counted  as  affecting  con^ 
temporary  thinkers;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  eve^ 
that  is  true  of  Milton's  performances. 

Wlien,  therefore,  Professor  Raleigh  says  that  Milton  i 
prose   works  'raise   every  question   they  touch'  even  it 
they  do  not  'advance  it,'  w^e  must  make  a  1*686 r\'ation.     H9J 
approaches  his  problems  from  a  lofty  point  of  view,  and 
desires  that  politics  should  bo  the  incarnation  of  moralityj 
The  tone  is  as  rare  in  political  writings  as  it  is  admirable 
No  one  can  wish  that  Milton  should  be  one  whit  Ies§  high 
minded  and   patriotic   or  less   anxious  to  see   his   ide 
applied  to  practice.    It  may  be  as  unseemly  for  politiciac 
t^  grumble  '  as  for  the  herdsmen  of  Adraetus  to  compL 
of   the    pi"osence   among    tbeui  of  a  god.'     Still  we  may 
regret  that  the  god  so  lost  hia  temper  as  to  join  in  a  mer 
•  rougli  and  tumble ' ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  devoted  sol 
much  puergy  to  a  fray  in  which,  as  he  admits,  he  waaj 
flghting  with  his  '  left   hand.'     No  one  ever   saw  raor 
clearly  what  a  long  and  arduous  training  was  dcsirublfll 
for  H  great  poet ;  but  to  be  a  great  publicist,  he  assumed,  it  J 
was  enough  to  be  in  a  towering  passion.  Professor  BaliMijlii  I 
indeed,  argues  ingeniously  that   it  was  good  for  MUtouJ 
ot^casionnlly  to  give  *  a  loose  to  his  pen  and  hia  thoughtj 
•Irresponsible  paradox    and  nonsense'  nwiy  be  *a  usef 
and  pleasant  recx-eation-ground-'     We  will  not  argue  tha 
point.    To  us  it  seems  that  fierce  indignation  might  havo' 
been  turned  to  better  purposes.     His  good  genius  might 
have  persuaded  him  to  remain  upon  the  level  of  his  *  Areo- ' 
pHgiticiC  and  to  keep  dear  of  the  personalities  which  ouly^^ 
\Jutvd  his  cause.     But  «  good  genius  rarely  secures  tUa 
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atteution  which  he  deaorves.  Without  ai'j?uing  *might- 
have-boeua/  \v&  can  admit  that  Miltou  was  going  thi'ough 
■n  ordeal  -which  was  not  thrown  away  when  it  bora  fruit 
ID  'Paradise  Lost'  and  'Saniaon  Agoniates.'  The  prost? 
works  nre  not  easy  readiug:  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
study  them  in  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
sources  of  the  unapproachable  majesty  of  Milton  at  hi^ 
best.  The  heroic  attitude  of  his  last  days  shows  the  es- 
sentially noble  elements  of  the  old  passion,  and  is  in  turn 
made  intelligible  by  the  previous  emotions. 

When  Miltou  at  laat  turned  to  hia  true  function,  and 
spoke  to  a  backahding  generation  as  a  prophet  of  high 
thinkings  he  had  to  fulfil  two  conditions.     He  was  to  un- 
nounre  a  theodicy,  or  in  his  own  "R'ords  *  to  justify  the 
wiiys  of  God  to  man';  and  he  had  decided  that  his  teaching 
was  to  be  in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem.    He  therefore  gives 
both  a  creed,  as  Professor  Raleigh  says,  'and  a  cosmical 
M-heme  of  imagination.'     The  creed  niay  not  bear  exami- 
uation ;  but  the  scheme  appears  all  the  more  wonderful 
AS  a  work  of  art.     '  By  the  most  dehcato  skill  of  architec- 
ture this  gigantic  fil&mented   structure  has  been  raised 
iuto  the  air.  .  . .  That  it  should  stand  at  all  is  the  marvel, 
seeing  that  it  is  spanned  on  frail  archei^  over  the  aby^^y  of 
the  impossible,  the  unnatural,  and  the  grotesque/     Mil- 
ton^A  creed,  of  course,  is  the  creed  of  contemporary  theo- 
L^  logians.  He  accepts  unhesitatingly  the  speculative  poBition 
^Kreprei^entfid  by  the  Westminster  di-vines.     He  holds,  in- 
^■deed,  that  most  of  them  were  'wrong  in  their  conclusions, 
^■but  he  has  not  the  least  doubt  that  truth  is  attainable  by 
^^  their  methods.     A  complete  theodicy  may  be  reached  by 
hitting  off  the  right  mean  between  Calvin  and  Anninius. 
Ue  is  indeed  so  little  of  a  philosopher  that  he  is  hardly 
aware  of  the  difficulties.    "When  Pope  complains  that '  God 
the  Father  turns  a  eehool-divine '  and  asserts  the  com- 
patibility of  prescience  and  freeiWll,  he  does  injuBtice,  eaya 
Professor  Raleigh,  '  to  the  scholastic  philosophers.     There 
was  never   one  of  them  who  could  have  walked  into  a 
metaphysical  bramble-bush  with   the  bHnd   recklessness 
that  Milton  displays/     This  is  perhaps  an  overstatement, 
for    Milton    is  simply   repeating   a   familiar    dogma    of 
schokbstic  and  contemporary  divinity.     But  Pope,  at  any 
rate,  is  fuUy  justified.     To   introduce   the   Creator  as  a 
moderator,  if   not  aa  a  diaput^ntt  in  6Uch  discuaHYOiv^  \% 
Vol  IfH.^JVo.  3Sr.  1 
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certaiinly  offensive,  and  show*  the  characteristic  weakness™ 
of  Milton's  position.     He  not  only  accepts  the  do^matieui 
of  the  time  at  a  period  when  it  was  ah^eady  losing  its 
bold  upon  the  philosophic  thinkers,  but  identiSes  it  with 
the  essence  of  reh'gion.     He  holds,  as  Professor  Raleigh 
puts  it,  that  ^everj'thinjG^  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff' ;  he  is 
convinced  that  there  aro  no  mysteries  in  the  government  _ 
of  the  universe  which  cannot  be  solv^ed  by  our  dialectical  fl 
akilL     The  weakness  is  connected  with  the  most  obvious 
limitations  of  Milton's  intellect.    In  theology  as  in  politics 
he  can  be  a  thorough  partisan,  and  supposes  with   the 
ordinary  man  that  the  whole  truth  can  be  packed  into 
dogma.     That  is  partly  due  to  his  characteristic  want  of 
the  sympathy  which  enables  a  man  to  see  the  world  from  \ 
other   points   of   view.     He   is   the    exact    antithesis    taJ 
Shakespeare,    who     could    throw    himself     into     everyl 
character.     He  is  equally  Incapable  of  the  mysticism  of 
some  contemporariea.    Professor  Raleigh  draws  a  striking 
contrast    between    the    '  solid  materialism '  of    Milton's 
heroics  and  the  spiritiial  iHsion  of  Vaughan  the  ^Silurist/. 
The  interminable  controversies  of  the  day  had  led  somejl 
keen  intellects  to  scepticism  and  others  to  the  mystics 
view  which  sees  in  all  human  dogmas  and  systems  the"* 

•  broken  lights '  of  absolute  truth.    Miiton  remained  an  un- 
compromising and  unhesitating  dogmatist.     The  'scheme:^ 
of  salvation '  could  bo  expounded  as  clearly  and  definitivelj 
as  a  body  of  human  law,  though  nobody  but  himself 
jwrbaps  hit  upon  precisely  the  right  set  of  formulfe. 

Milton's  '  theodicy,"  therefore,  was  already  becoming^ 
obsolete ;  and  even  his  first  readers  seem  to  have  paid  no 
attention  to  his  merits  or  defects  as  a  justifier  of  Provi- 
dence.   Indeed,  the  justificu.tion  is  obviously  preposterous,] 
The  relations  between  man  and  his  Creator  are  expressedJ 
according  to  him»  by  a  definite  legal  code.     The  defect  of* 

*  Paradise  Lost/  says  Bagehot,  is  that  it  is  'founded  on  & 
political  transaction.'  It  treats  of  a  rebellion  against  an 
absolute,  and  moreover  an  arbitrary,  sovereign.  The 
offence  conuiiitted  by  Adam^  and  Eve  is  an  offence  against 
a  'positiro'  law,  not  against  the  essential  priuciplee  of 
morality.  As  Professor  Raleigh  puta  it,  the  ruler  of  the 
Univej^e  becomes  a  *  whimsies!  tyrant-,'  issuing  commands 
from  time  to  time,  often  utterly  incapable  of  being  carried 
out,  and  given  merely  to  teat  the  submiBsiveness  of  his 
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subjects.     The  corruption  of  human  nature  is  a  ChriBtian 
doctrme,  the  pLausihility  of  which  was  ndmitted,  us  wb 
have    been   lately   reminded^   by  such   a  freethinker  as 
Quxley,     With  Milton  it  seems  to  be  a  superficial  pheno* 
xnenon.     His  molality  usually  rest.a  upon  a  lof^y  sense  of 
the  digoityof  human  nature,    *A  pious  and  just  honouring 
of  ourselves/  he  says,,  *isj  the  radical  moisture  and  foun- 
'     ii*head  w^honco  every  laudable  and  worthy  enterprise 
i-.-iied  forth.'     He  claims  for  himself  an  'honest  haughti- 
ur^  and   self-esteem,'  *  which   let   envy   call   pride.'     In 
•  Paradise  Ix>8t,'  Satan's  pride  has  so  strong  an  affinity  to 
thiit  honest  hauj^htines^   that  we  feel  his  error  to  have 
been  rather  of  the  head  than  of  the  heart.     He  has  mis- 
calculated his  position,  and  applied  a  noble  quality  t^  a 
mistaken  end*    Milton,  therefore^  has  more  real  BjTupathy 
with  the  Stoic  than  with  the  GhriHtian  ethics.     He  tella 
OS  howt  during  his  study  of  *  Greek  and  Itoman  exploits,' 
he  had  *  found  many  thin>{^s  both  worthily  done  and  nobly 
tipokeit,"  but  that  when  he  turned  ti:>  the  history  of  the 
Church  under  a  Christian  emperor,  lie  was  amazed  to  find 
It  all  *  quite  contrary ' — nothing  but  ambition,  corruption, 
contention,  combustion.     The  Catholic  version  of  Chins- 
Uanity,  at  lea$t,  is  altogether  repugnant  to  iiim ;  and  New- 
nan  couples  Milton  with  Gibbon  (not  a  very  similar  pah- 
in  other  respects),  '  each  breathing  hatred  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  his  own  way ;   each  a  proud  and   rebellious 
creature  of  God ;   each   gifted  with  incomparable  gift's.' 
Dislike  to  Milton  was  for  that  reason  one  of  the  '  notes ' 
of  the  literary  representatives  of  the  *  movement." 

If  Milton  took  for  pur©  Christianity  a  system  into 
vhich  it  is  hard  to  tit  the  doctrines  of  corruption  or  of 
humility^  his  heterodoxy  was  combined  with  the  most 
absolute  faith  in  the  historical  revelation.  As  his  theo- 
dicy is  also  to  be  an  epic,  be  has  to  make  his  *  fable'  out 
of  the  ©vents  entwined  into  the  whole  syatom  of  Protes- 
tant thfsology.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  taken  as 
literally  and  absolutely  true,  gives  the  catastrophe  to  the 
accoraplishment  of  w^hich  the  action  of  all  the  characters 
concerned  is  exclusively  directed.     If,   therefore,  we  arc 

tto  accept  the  book  as  a  theodicy,  our  interest  must  depend 
upon  oar   belief  in   the  facts.     Milton's  poem,  says  M. 
^dierer,  is   intended   to   support  a    thesis.      We   cannot 
ieparat«  the  form  from  the  contents  in  a  didactic  "WOtV. 
L2 
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If  the  thesis  collupses,  the  poem  will  cease  to  intei'e&t, 
except,  of  course*  in  its  par^nthesea.    Pattbon  oi'guea  that 
tho  change  in  our  conceptions    has  already  sapped   our 
interest  in  the  poeti*y^  and  that,  if  the  process  continues, 
the  *  possibility  of  epic  illusion^  will  he  loat.     But  why, 
one  asks,  should  the  decny  of  our  belief  be  fatal  to  the 
poetry?     We  need  not  bo  pagans  to    enjoy  the  *  Iliad.* J 
and  we  may  give  up  Dante's  material  hell  without  muchfl 
loss  of  interest  in  the  '  Divina  Commedia/     One  possible  ~ 
answer  is  suggested   in   a  striking  passage   of   Kuskin- 
Milton's  history^  he   declares,  'is   evidently  unbelievable j 
to  himself.*    The  war  in  heaven  is  adapted  from  Hesiod 
and  throughout  the  rest  of   the  poem  every  artifice  'oS 
invention  is  visibly  and  consciously  employed.'     Miltot 
of  course,  knew  when  he  was  inventing  the  allegory  oH 
Sin   and  Death   that  he  was  not  writing   history.     Th« 
visions  which  he  created  could  only  be  a  projection  upoi] 
his  imagination  of   reaUties   essentially  beyond   huma 
perception.     But  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  believed  that 
the   visions   reflected    realities,    and    especially    that  th« 
biblical  story  of  the  Fall  was  true.     He  held  his  beliefs  sol 
strongly  that  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  would  noli 
have  extorted  a  recantation. 

The  question,  however,  from  the  poeticul  point  of  vien 
is  not  whether  he  could  believe,  but  whether^  in  modenil 
phrase,  he  could  *  visuahae '  the  objects  of  his  belief ;  and 
in  this  respect,  the   contrast  with   Dauto  is   significant 
Dante  can  hardly  have  believed  that  his  elaborate  plaa| 
of  the   Inferno  was  precisely  accurate.     When  a   ma 
is   deliberately  contriving   an    imaginary  world,  he  can^ 
not,   unless   he   ia   actually   insane^  suppose   that    he   U 
mapping  a  real  world.    He  must  know  that  he  is  cre^ting'J 
not  surveying.     But  Dante's  vision  could,  at  any  rate,  b«l 
lis  distinct  and  definite  as  reahty.     The  circles  of  hell  ar« 
as  visible  to  Dante,  and  therefore  to  us,  as  the  streets  of    i 
Florence,  w^hilo  Milton's  scheme  is  so  vague  that  he  doe*J 
not  even    know  clearly  whether  the  Ptolemaic   or   tbfiT 
Copemican  system  is  correct.     And  the  reason  is  obvious. 
Dante  was  a  profounder  student  of  theology  and  philo- 
sophy than  Milton ;  but  be  does  not  mix  his  philosophy. 
with  his  statement  of  facta.     Throughout  his  journey,  hel 
is  still    in   presence  of   matters  of   faet*  which,  however 
tttartling,  are  continuous  with  th«  realities  of  actual  eni 
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snenc^.  The  problems  about  freewill  and  foreknowledge 
[are  not  supposed  to  be  solved  by  stating  the  facts.   He  may 
Ibe  '  justifjdng  Providonce  '  iu  the  sense  that  hia  perHonages 
[obviously  (to  him  at  least)  deserve  what  they  get;  but  Iip 
[does  not  profesa  to  exphiin  why  there  should  be  a  hell 
[imd  A  purgatory  and  a  heaven.     They  are  there,  and  wo 
mast  behave  accordingly,     Milton,  on  the  contrary,  has 
I  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  philosopher  and  a  his- 
torian.    He  tells  a  story  as  the  embodiment  of  a  dogmatic. 
Kystem.     The  Hupernatural  characters  mtif^t  be  anthropo- 
morydiic  for  the  purposes  of   poetiy,  but  they  are  also 
jirinciplea  of  a  philosophy.     Milton,  we  are  told,  believed 
Ntnferely  that   the  pagan   goda  were   the  fallen   angele. 
HtiU,    the    devils    have    almo&t    become    personified    ab- 
ftta<*tions  of  pride,  greed,  and  lust.     In  hij^  early  drafts 
I  of  a  dfama,   Milton   has   a   number  of    such   actors   as 
t>«ath,    Hatred,   Conscience,   Faith,    Hope,   and   Charity. 
Tliough   they  become   angels   and   devils   in   tho   actual 
poem,  8at«n  is  still  abstract  enough  to  hold  conversation 
'  with  Sin  and  Death.     The  deWla  are  utterly  unlike  the 
[concrete  and  grotesque  devils  of  Tnediteval  siiperstition, 
not    only    discuss    metaphysical   puzzles,   but    are 
[flieinselves  metaphysical  entities.     The  difficulty  reaches 
I  it«  height  when  It  compels  him  to  introduce  the  Creator 
a»  an  actor  in  the  story,  and  leads  to  those  strange  in- 
I  oongruities  upon  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell.     If  we  do 
I  not  fvccuee  him  of  profanity,  it  is  because  he  is  plainly 
abashed    by  his   own   daring.     Most    people — in  spite  of 
pnthusiastic  critics — agree  with  Johnson  that  no  one  ever 
wished  'Paradise  Lost'   longer.     Headers   are   genially 
bored  when  a  poet  is  bored  himself;  and  Milton,  if  not 
bored.  18  clearly  w*riting  under  constraint,  which  has  much 
the   same  effect-      His   imagination,  if   not  quenched*  is 
poralyded.     He  has  to  chng  closely  to  the  text,  or  moves 
fautioiisly,  and  diverges  into  a  commonplace  historical 
suuiinar>'.     The  contrast  between  the  incomparable  ma- 
j«»ty  of  the  opening,  and  the  flagging  which  begins  when 
he  ventures  into  heaven,  makea  itself  felt  in  spite  of  the 
atinued  dignity  of  style. 

The  criticism  represented  by  Addison  did  not  trouble 
ttoelf  with  this  probleni.  The  theodicy  dropped  out  of 
Tght.  Addison,  indeed,  though  ho  declines  to  admit  with 
,thflt  eveiy  epic  poet  'pitchea  upon  a  certam 
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inordl '  as  o  atarting  point,  agrees  that  from  every  *  just 
heroic  poem '  Bome  one  great  tuoral  may  be  deduped. 
'  Paradise  Lost '  teaches  us  the  unexceptioQable  but  simple 
moral  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  makes  men  happy. 
But  the  metaphysical  problem  which  Milton  took  hini^lf 
to  be  solving  was  handed  over  to  the  directly  didactic 
poets.  Addison  takea  occasion  to  puff  the  good  Whig 
Blackmore,  whose  poem  on  the  *  Creation '  confuted 
Lucretius  and  supplied  the  reasoning  omitted  in  the 
seventh  book  of  '  Paradise  Lost."  Pope  was  to  take  up 
the  task  of  *  vindicating '  the  *ways  of  God  to  man.*  He 
*  vindicates  *  instead  of  'justifies/  as  Warburton  explainN, 
because  he  '  has  to  deal  with  unbelievers/  The  contro- 
versies of  his  day  had  made  it  impossible  to  fuse  the  theo- 
dicy with  the  epic.  The  epic  poem  therefore  came  to  be 
treated,  in  spite  of  Le  Bossu's  moral,  as  simply  a  -work  of 
artj  to  which  the  justification  of  Providence  is  really 
irrelevant.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  it  is  assumed, 
devised  the '  fables '  and  the  '  machinery '  of  their  poems  by 
an  ^equally  deliberate  and  artificial  process,  though  in  the 
two  first  cases  the  Pagan  mythology,  and  in  the  last  the^ 
book  of  Genesis,  supplied  the  necessary  materials.  Th 
epic  poem,  no  doubt,  was  becoming  f5lightly  absurd,  as  il 
shown  by  the  famous  recipe  in  Martinus  Scriblerus.  Still] 
it  was  accepted  as  the  highest  form  of  poetry ;  and  when 
Wilkie  in  1757  published  the  *  Epigoniad/  he  was  haile 
by  the  patriotic  Hume  as  a  '  Scottish  Homer,*  That  poeti 
was  quite  independent  of  the  vitality  of  the  conceptioni 
which  it  embodied,  was  taken  to  be  too  obvious  for  de 
monstration.  *  Paradise  Lost  *  was  accepted  on  these  ter 
simply  as  the  noblest  English  specimen  of  the  class  ;  and 
if  Johnson  shows  a  certain  sense  that  Milton  had  been  tc 
daring  in  venturing  into  the  highest  regions,  the  audacitjf 
was  pardonable  in  the  absence  of  any  irrevBrent  intention. ' 
Ordinary  readers  could  shut  their  eyes  to  incongruitiej* 
and  refuse  to  see  profanity  where  so  clearly  none  wiis 
intended.  The  critic  could  take  *  Paradise  Lost*  simply 
an  epic ;  and  the  ordinaiy  reader  accepted  it  as  a  kind 
gorgeous  paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

In  more  modem  times  the  difiiculties  pi*esented  by  the 
combination  have  obviously  increased.  Are  we  to  admit 
with  Pattison  that  our  interest  in  the  poetry  will  inevit- 
abJ^  be  sapped;   or  can  we  throw  ourselves  back 
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his  intellectual  position  sufficiently  to  revive  the  classic 
for  the  titue  ?  We  may,  it  is  suggested,  arrive  at  *  that 
i^illiug  suflpeusiozi  of  disbelief  for  the  moment  TvhJch 
coDstituteH  poetic  faith/  That  ih  a  diflicult  attitude  of 
mind  to  preserve.  The  tnith,  we  think,  is  indicated  by 
Profesfior  Raleigh  in  a  strikinjf  remark.    The  more  we 

» study  •  Paradise  Lost '  the  more  we  see  the  hand  of  the 
author.  '  The  epic  poem,  which  in  its  natural  form  is  a 
Und  of  cathedral  for  the  ideas  of  a  nation,  is  by  him 
transformed  into  a  chapel-of-ease  for  his  own  mind*  a 
moDuinent  to  big  own  genius  and  to  his  own  Jiabita  of 
thought.'  As  the  tombs  of  the  ilediei  suggest,  not  Lorenzo 
or  Giovanni,  but  Michel  Angolo^  'Paradise  Lost'  HUg-gestK 
SrUton  ;  and  *  thy  same  dull  convention  thatcalls  "Paradise 
Lchst "  a  religious  poem  might  call  them  Christian  statues/ 
The  denial  that  '  Paradise  Loat  *  is  a  relig-ious  poem  would 
,  liflve  startled  Milton  and  many  modem  disciples.  It  should 
[perhaps  be  qualified  by  sayinj^  that  it  represents  Mihon's 
pon,  and  is  one  product  of  very  genuine  convictions 
the  day  which  had  varying  outcomes  in  tho  faiths  of 
Cromwell  and  Baxter  and  George  Fox,  and  again  in  that 
of  the  more  narrow  and  bigoted  Puritans,  To  define  its 
i^CBsential  nature  would  be  a  very  difficult  and  veiyinterewt- 
probleniv  The  inference,  however,  remains.  To  read 
'•I'nradise  Lost'  without  a  shock,  wo  must  not  only  *  sus- 
pend disbelief  but  get  rid  of  our  positive  beliefs.  We 
I  mu!4t  forget  as  far  as  possible  that  the  supernatural  actors 
k  are  really  the  perRonages  suggested  by  the  names.  So 
W  b>ng  a«  we  are  in  hell,  that  i^  easy.  Wo  arc  in  prcHcnr-e 
r  of  gigantic  figures,  with  heroir  impulses  and  intelligible 
^■motive-s — if  only  we  do  not  ask  too  closely  what  was  the 
B*i-nrfare  in  which  they  were  eugrtged.  When  we  venture 
to  the  highest  regions,  the  discord  is  harder  to  resolve  ;  and 
^Tre  are  painfully  aware  that  Milton  is  writing  '  iu  fetterK/ 
This,  in  fact,  is  implied  in  the  opinion  which  Professor 
sigh  yhares  with  the  best  critics  since  Dryden's  day, 
Sfttim  is  the  hero  of  the  poem.  If  *  Paradise  Lost '  be 
really  a  religious  poem,  that  would  seem  to  imply  a 
idoua  blunder  someivhere  ;  and  yet  it  is  inevitable. 
II  quaintly  praiwes  Milton  because  *  there  is  in 
I  fciatan's  speeches  Httle  that  can  give  pain  to  a  pious  ear.' 
That  is  perhiipR  the  last  compliment  that  we  could  have 
expected  the  genuine  devii  to  deserve.     In  fact,  it  \s  un.* 
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possible  not  to  feel  a  strong  admiration  for  so  heroic  Am 
beint^.&nd  t-o  be  even  glad  that  he  has  found  fio  sympathetic*^ 
we  might  say  so  loving,  h  portrait- painter.  The  first  book 
of  '  Paradise  Lost '  holds  the  very  first  place  in  English,  if 
not  in  all  existing,  poetry;  and  the  marvellous  passa^^ 
in  which  the  'Dread  Commander'  presents  himself  to  his 
comrades  enthrals  the  imagination  and  casts  into  utter 
oblivion  the  irrelevant  question  as  to  the  accidental  good- 
uesB  or  badness  of  his  cause.  He  is  not  only  himself  the 
eiubodinieut  of  heroic  endurance,  but  obviously  deserves 
the  absolute  confidence  of  his  followers.  He  preaepves 
his  grandeur  even  when  he  is  detected  in  stratagems,  and 
rises  to  meet  overpowering  enemies 

'  Like  Tetieriff  or  Atlas  uiiremovVl.' 

We  have,  in  short,  to  put  aside  our  theological  and  philo'j 
Hophicnl  prepossessions ;  to  be  content  without  forcing 
Milton's  imagery  into  too  close  a  contact  with  fact  ot 
asking  too  curiously  who  are  the  porsonages  and  what 
their  motives.  We  must  accept  the  transcendent  grandeur 
of  the  nctoi-s»  and  admit  in  general  that  the  grandeur  is 
somehow  the  outcome  of  Milton's  own  character.  His 
poetry  is  Uke  the  'spoctre  of  the  Brocken ' — a  giganttOj 
shape  which  is  really  a  reflection  of  himself. 

Yet  Milton's  conviction  that  he  is  in  some  sense  writ* 
ing  true  history  has  important  results,  admirably  explained 
liy  Professor  Baleigh.  Milton s  method  is  at  the  oppoeit 
pole  to  Shakespeare's.  He  gives  the  general  type,  w^her 
Shakespeare  gives  the  concrete  individual.  He  descril: 
the  emotion  excited,  where  Shakespeare  gives  the  specifi^ 
details  which  excite  the  emotion.  The  danger  of  the 
Shakespearean  method  is  that  it  may  suggest  grotesque 
and  trivial  associations  and  injure  the  unity  and  symmetry 
of  the  whole.  Milton's  method  involves  the  danger  of  be- 
coming vague  and  insipid.  The  general  is  apt  to  be  com- 
monplace. Milton,  as  Professor  Raleigh  points  out  with 
great  clearness,  is  saved  from  this  weakness  by  his  *  con- 
crete epic  realities/  Keats's  *  Hyperion/  he  says»  fails  by 
want  uf  Milton's  '  exact  physical  system/  The  world  in 
which  the  history  takes  place  is  so  shadowy  and  indefinite 
that  there  is  *  nothing  for  the  poem  to  hang  on  by/  Milton 
is  anthropomori^hio  and  materialistic*  and  in  his  pcwt- 
hunjtius  treatise  explicitly  defends  himself  on  principle. 
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^Ten  events  happen  in  the  time  and  place  of 
a  chronology  and  geography — though  at  vast  dia- 
(.  The  angels  and  devils,  therefore,  though  vast 
hadowy,  have  still  tangible  clothing  of  flesh  and 
They  do  not  become  properly  abatractions,  hovv- 
le&rly  they  approach  that  consummation.  They  are 
!ghly  generalised  types.  Milton  hai^  '  no  deep  Benee 
stery.'  His  figures  are  of  superhuman  proportions, 
aguenees  and  dim,  viHions  of  remote  perspectives 
he  place  of  the  properly  mystic.  There  is  always 
X  and  definite  outline  behind  the  ahado^vy  figure ; 
I  has  a  head  and  a  crow^n,  though  they  are  such  as 
le  a  phantom.  Milton  ft  weakness  iu  metaphysics, 
]A  undoubting  arceptanee  of  rigid  doj^uaSj  naturally 
th  the  conviction  that  he  Is  dealing  with  liistory  and 
and,  so  to  speak,  prevent  the  poetry  from  evapor- 

in  the  thin  air  of  philosophical  concepts.  Hence 
tve  one  aspect  of  the  extraordinary  power  in  which 
a  is  unrivalled,     *  His  natural  port,'  as  Johnson  pntf* 

gigantic  loftiness ' ;  and  every  critic  has  to  say  the 
and  illustrate  it  by  the  same  famous  passagea.  The 
18  *  Far  off  his  coming  shone '  is  enough  to  recall  his 
kl  power  of  concentrating  the  most  majestic  efifects 
ingle  image.    It  would  be  idle  to  insist  upon  thii^  spc' 

Miltonic  m.agic,  which,  besides  informing  particular 
ges,  animates  the  whole  poem  and  gives  a  fainter 

even  where  we  cannot  deny  the  flagging  power. 
ow^,  precir*ely,  is  this  effect  produced  ?  C'ritiea  would 
get  beyond  generalities,  and  seek  to  detect  the  finer 
t  of  Milton's  power  in  the  style  which  reflects  hij^ 
rncrasy.  Sometimes  they  investigate  the  uiechaniHin 
«  versification  and  hope  to  learn  something  from 
te  examination  of  Milton s  stresses  and  'assonances' 
alliterations.  Professor  Haleigh  remarks  that  the 
ige  describing  the  heavenward  processioD,  in  the 
ith  book,  would '  justify  an  entire  treatise.'  A  treatise 
d  be  amply  justified  if  it  could  really  reveal  the  secret 
\e  music.  Professor  Raleigh  appears,  however,  to 
t  that  the  prospect  is  a  bad  one ;  the  *  laws  of  music 
jTse  are  very  subtle  . .  .  and,  it  must  be  added,  very 
rfectly  ascertained."  Are  they  asoertjainod  at  all  ?  Or, 
rertained*  would  they  help  us?  There  csn,  of  course, 
o  doubt  that  a  poet  must  have  the  musical  ^o^pt. 
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Miltou  could  not  have  produced  his  organ-tones  on  u 
'  scrannel  pipe' ;  and  a  character  of  equal  grandeur  might 
have  been  combined  with  as  httle  power  of  expresision  as 
was  possessed  by  Cromwell.  But  a  conaideratian  of  tho 
instrument  abstractedly,  apart  from  the  i>erforiner,  can  tell 
us  little.  It  could  only  reveal  that  part  of  the  charm  of  the 
poem  which  depends  upon  the  sound  and  w^ould  be  equally 
enjoyable  in  *  nonsense  verses  '  or  to  a  foreigner  ignorant 
of  the  meaning.  That  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  charm 
of  *  Paradise  Lost.'  The  musical  power  is  an  essential 
tfondition  of  nttcring^  the  thought  effectuallj',  hai-d  a^  tt 
nwiy  be  to  explain  the  connexion.  But  the  ultimate  secret 
must  always  lie  in  the  grandeur  of  the  thought,  without 
which  the  bi?st  verses  would  be  mere  Jingle ;  and  no  skill 
in  arranging  sibilants  and  aspirates  and  labials  can  be 
a  substitute  for  the  poetic  inspiration. 

When  a  man  is  moved  by  the  '  serious  and  hearty  love 
of  truthi.  his  vrords,  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors. 
trip  about  him  at  command,  and  in  well-ordered  iiles,  a8 
he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  places.'  Miltou^ 
19  speaking:  of  his  prose,  and,  of  course,  laboured  his  poetiofl 
style  most  carefully.  Only,  the  words  followed  the  thoiight.  " 
Professor  Raleigh  describes  admirably  the  characteristic 
results.  He  points  out  how  every  word  is  of  value  i 
Miltous  versltlcation  there  is  no  mortar  between  the 
stones ;  each  is  held  in  place  by  the  weight  of  the  others, 
and  helps  to  uphold  the  building/  Milton  himself  says 
that  one  secret  lies  i^artly  in  the  *  sense  variously  drawii 
out  from  one  verse  into  another*'  *  He  varies  the  verse,' 
says  Professor  Raleigh, '  till  he  has  hardly  a  rule  left,  save 
the  iambic  pattern,  which  he  treats  merely  as  a  point  of 
departure  and  reference*  a  background  or  frame-w^ork  U» 
carry  the  variations  imposed  upon  it  by  the  luxuriance  of 
perfectly  composed  art.'  The  metre  is  like  the  canvas 
which  shows  through  the  pictures  woven  in  ta-peetry. 
In  some  early  blank  verse  the  sentence  is  forced  to  con- 
form to  the  music  ;  while  the  later  Elizabethans  had  taken 
BUch  licences  that  the  verse  became  indistinguishable  from 
prose.  When  Milton,  for  the  first  time,  applied  blank 
verse  to  a  great  narrative  poem,  he  entirely  refonned  this 
hixity  and  reached  the  perfect  balance.  In  which  the  sen 
ten<^s  and  the  line  reciprocally  strengthen  each  other, 
No  one  has  over  equalled  him  in  this.    The  '  secret  is  lost  '■ 
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Professor  R&Ieigh  puts  it — or,  rather,  no  later  poet  has 
^possessed  the  delicate  instiupt  ^vhich  arrnnged  Milton's 
'  words  in  their '  well-ordei-ed  filea/  The  *  secret '  waa  never 
expressible  in  a  formula.  It  means  siniply  that  Milton 
had  a  marvellous  ear ;  but  even  if  we  could  assign  cert-ain 
*  laws  of  verse '  which  he  unconscioualy  obeyed,  we  should 
still  be  AH  far  as  ever  from  the  power  of  applying  them, 

Milton  is  a  master  of  the  '  grand  Htyle '  because  the  ex- 
quisite ear  was  also  at  the  service  of  a  character  of  unique 
dimity,  moved  by  intense  con^'ictions,  contemptuous  of 
all  that  H'as  mean  and  trivial ;  hard,  dogmatic,  and  unsyni- 
pBthetic,  but  constantly  under  the  stress  of  intense  and 
masnive  emotion,  which  finds  its  natural  clothing^  in  bin 
uQequalied   diction.     The  imposyjbiUty  of  adopting  the 
[  diction  wheu  the  thought  ia  feeble  is  curiously  illustrated 
liy  Milton's  iuiluente  on  the  eighteenth  century.   Professor 
I  Kaleigh    dechires  that  '  English  verse  went  Milton-nuid  ' 
[during  the  reign  of   Pope,  and  exemplifies  the   reinnrk 
Ubondantly  from  such  men  a** Thomson,  Young,  and  Akeu- 
Inde*    Milton  is  partly  responsible  for  the  mannerism  whiclx 
[excited  Wordsworth's  revolt,     Addison  alreiidy  gives  the 
'  thoory.     A  poet  who  seeks  for  *  perspicuity '  alone  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  inilgar.    He  must  avoid  that  fault  by 
I'guarding  himself  against  idiomatic  ways  of  speaking'; 
rand  for  that  purpose,  among  other  expedients,  he  may  use 
the   idiotna   of  other  languages ;    as  JVIilton  indulges   in 
LAtinisms,  and  in  grammatical  inversions.     To  the  school 
of  Pope  ■  perspicuity  '  became  the  cardinal  virtue,  aa  sidted 
to  An  ago  in  which  the  imagination  was  kept  in  strict 
bondage  by  the  reason  ;  Popes  language  was  simply  that 
of  tlie  most  cultivated  socitsty  of  the  day.     It  was  quite 
lequate  for  purposes  of  satire  or  argument  in  verse;  when, 
fthat  is,  the  metre  was  u^ed  only  to  give  point  and  smart- 
l  nesfi  to  the  substance  of  prose.     But  when  the  writer  was 
ambitious  of  some  more  distinctively  poetic  effect,  he  had 
to  '  raise  his  language '  by  some  Judicious  artifice.     Pascal 
had  shown  how  this  is  done.     As  men  do  not  know,  he 
saye,  in  what  poetic  bejiuty  consists,  they  invent  *  certains 
termes  bizarres,  '^'  siecle  d*or,  raerA'eille  de  uos  jours,  fatal 
laorier,  bel  astre,"  etc.,  et  on  appelle  ce  jargon  beaute 
poetique.'    So   shepherds  in   English  become  '  conscious 
«wainK,'  and  their  sheep  are  the  'flocks  that  graze  the 
Terdant  mead.'    *  Paradise  Lost'  for  such  purposea  we^  axk 
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invnluable  treaaiire-house^  and  applicable  almost  in  pro 
portion  to  the  prosaic  nature  of  the  subject.  The  excellent 
Dr  Grainger  undertook  to  "write  a  didactic  poem  about 
the  sugar-cane.  He  had  written,  so  Boswell  tells  ua, '  Now, 
muse,  let's  sing  of  mice ' ;  and  substitut-ed  '  rats '  for*  mice ' 
as  more  dignified.  But  he  made  a  more  promising  attempt 
when  he  eclioed  Milton  : 

*  Spirit  of  Inapiration,  that  didst  lead 
Th'  Aserean  poet  to  the  aaored  mount,'  &e. 

Thomfion,  says  Professor  Raleigh,  ia  like  a  man  trying 
to  win  a  wager  by  describing  the  country  without  giving 
the  plain  name  to  a  eingle  object.     Birds,  for  example, 
Ijeconie    'the    feathered    nations. '      Pope,   fts    jifter^wards 
Gray,  often  laid  hands  upon  Milton,  though  both   were 
well  enough  read  in  poetry  to  convey  spoils  from  many 
other  authors.    Gray's  excessive  use  of  personification — the 
practice  which  culminated  in  Coleridge's  favourite  ■■  Inocu- 
lation, heavenly  maid ' — illustrates  the  process  in  another 
way.     When  Voltaire  set  up  as  an  epic  poet»  he  had  to 
use  for  his  *  machinery '  such  personages  as  '  La  Discorde,' 
*  La  Politique,'  and  ■  Le  Fanatisme,'  instead  of  Satan  aud 
Beelzebub.     Milton's  famous  precept,  that  poetry  should  ^ 
be  ' simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate/  became  impossible! 
when  passion  had  to  be  made  logical  and  the  abstract  con-  ~ 
cept   took   the  place   of  the   "  sensuous '   imagerj%      The 
peculiar    Jargon    of   *  Ossian  *    which   especially   irritated 
WordswoHh  might  suggest  other  illuBtrations  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  *  raising  the  language,'    The  tendency  of  poetry 
to  fall  into  the  dead  flat  of  rhj*med  prose  was  so  strong 
that  nien  who,  like  Thomson,  had  true  poetic  feeling,  had 
to  catch  at  some  distinguishing  mark,  and  used  an  artifice     » 
which  could  bo  adopted  by  men  like  Grainger,  with  no  ■ 
poetic  feeling  at  all.     Milton's   tvirn  of  phrase  could  bo  ™ 
imitated,  and  became  a  mere  trick  when  divorced  from 
the  thought.     Milton,  says  Professor  Raleigh, 

'  invented  a  system  of  preternatura  lly  majestic  diction,  jx^rfectly 
flitted  for  the  utterance  of  his  own  conceptions,  but,  when 
divorced  from  those  conceptions.  &o  monstrously  artificial  m 
effect  that  his  imitators  nnd  followers,  hoisting  tliemselves  on 
the  Miltouic  stilts,  brought  the  very  name  of  "  poetic  diction  * 
into  ft  contetnjit  that  lasted  for  more  than  a  century  aud  !!i| 
tfot  yet  wholly  extinct.' 
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Wo  should  qualify  this  j  udgnient  hy  adding  that  they  hud  to 
4  some  stilts;  and  that,  if  their  gait  was  awkward  on  the 
ppropriate  elevation,  Milton's  magnificent  power  helped 
to  pre3er\'e  an  ideal  of  poetic,  excellence  through  a  period 
in  which  the  highest  sources  of  inspiration  were  almost 
closed  by  the  genernl  attitude  of  thought.  We  return,  in 
short,  to  the  point  from  which  wo  started.  When  we 
rritif  ise  Milton  as  a  religious  poetf  as  the  expounder  of  St 
theodicy  or  the  creator  of  an  epic,  we  are  forced  to  justify 
ndmiration  at  the  cost  of  condoning  palpable  absurdities. 
It  becomes  e\-ideut  that  we  must  rather  seek  to  justify 
ourselves  by  showing  what  a  surpasHing  power  was  mani- 
fested in  spite  of  inuuraerable  trammels  imposed  by  the 
task  and  by  the  conditions  of  thought  which  made  his 
conception  of  it  inevitable.  The  diction  is  admirable  be- 
cause it  gives  the  man  himself,  but*  for  that  reason,  could 
be  effectively  Lised  by  no  one  but  himself.  The  gigantic 
figure  Btanda  out  more  clearly  by  tho  help  of  hia  last  in- 
iipreter;  though  Professor  Raleigh  would  be  the  first  to 
'Sdmit  that  to  see  Miltou  clearly  is  not  to  explain  him. 
The  full  analysis  of  a  personality  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  psychologist.  We  can  only  say  that  Professor 
Raleigh's  portrait  is  the  most  life-like  in  existence ;  and 
that  he  has  discusised  many  interesting  topica  at  which  we 
have  not  been  able  even  to  glance. 
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Art.  VI-— RECENT  MOUNTAINEERING. 

1.  Climbing  and  E.cploration in  the  Karakoravi  Hi^nalaiftu' 
By  Sir  W,  M,  Couway.     Two  vols.     London:  Fisher    n 
Unwin,  1894.  % 

2.  The  E:icpf oration  of  the  Caucasus  By  Dougliis  W. 
Freehfield.  lUustmted  by  Vittorio  Sella,  Two  vols, 
London  :  Arnold,  1896, 

X  The    AnmtU    of    Moat    Blanc.    By    C,    E.    Mathews." J 
London  :  Fieher  IJnwin^  1898. 

4.  Through  the  High  Pyrenees.  ByH.Spender.  IIliistrat<»d 
by  H.  LlewelljTi  Smith,     London  :  Fisher  Unvvin^  189S. 

5.  Mmintai7ieerin<j.     (Badminton   Series.)     Tlxird  Edition.] 

London :  Longmans,  1899. 
G.  Alpine  Memm'ies.    ByE.  Javelle.     Translated  by  W.  H*i 

Chesson.     London:  Fisher  Unwin^  1899. 
7.   Th?  Early  Motmtaint^ers.    By  Francis  Gribble,    London  J 

Fisher  Unwin,  1809. 
S,  The.    Highetit    Andes*      By    E.     Fitzg-erald.      X*ondon : 

Methuen,  1899. 

9.  Trnvch  through  the  Alpi.  By  J.  D.  Forbes.  New  Edl-^ 
tion,  revised  and  annotated  by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.j 
London  :  Blac-k,  1900. 

10.  The  Ascent  of  Mount  St  Elias  b}f  H.R.B.  the  Duke  of 
the  Ahnizzi.    By  Dr  de  Filippi.    Translated  by  Siyuor 
Linda  Villari.     London  ;  Constable,  1900. 

11.  The  Rovktes  of  Canada.  London  and  New  York  :  Put-j 
nam's  Sons,  1900. 

12.  Ball's  Alpine  G^dde.     (Alpine  Club  Edition.)     Vol. 
(The  Western  Alps.)     London :  Longman.s,  1898, 

Thi5  futui-e  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  have] 
to  reserve  some  space  in  his  pages  for  the  development 
of  mountain  travel  whleh  has  recently  taken  place  among 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe.     He    may  possibly  fe»il 
difficulty  ill  deciding  whether  to  class  'Mountaineerings 
as  a  special  form  of  travel  or  of  gymnastics ;  as  a  brancl 
of  research  or  of   sport;  aa  a  pursuit  or  as  a  pastime.^ 
Probably  moat  of  those  who  have  followed  its  annaU  froiK 
the  beginning  will  conclude  that  it  partakes  of  all  the 
characters.    English  men  of  science,  following  in  the  foot 
st&pa  of  Forbetji  the  conscious  pupil  and  imitator  of 
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,  at  first  treated  Alpine  travel,  in  Forbes's  own 
wonls,  *  not  aa  an  amusement,  but  as  a  serious  occupation.' 
On  the  other  hnnd,our  profesHional  men,  tho  hard* worked 
barrister  or  college  tutor,  with  a  six  weeks'  annual  holi- 
day, discovered  in  the  early  fifties  that  the  extension  of 
railways  to  Central  Switzerland  and  Savoy  had  brought 
within  their  re-ach  a  new  and  delightful  playground. 
Amongr  the  Central  Alps  they  were  able,  at  moderate  cost, 
to  in\'iK'J'*^te  both  their  bodies  and  their  minds,  and  at  the 
«mc  time  to  gratify  the  paasion  for  overcoming  obstacles^ 
iiDd  for  tlavoxinn^  pleasure  with  a  touch  of  pain,  wliich  ia 
ifaaracterifltic  of  Engliphraen, 

■Between  these  two  t'ltisses  of  mountaineers — the  few 
wno  eKmb  mainly  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the 
many  who  climb  primarily  for  health,  for  the  love  of 
Boeneryi  or  for  the  sake  of  adventure — there  has  been  from 
the  first  some  occasional  misunderstanding.  Each  h^^fi 
tried  to  convert  the  other.  Even  Forbeti,  one  of  the  most 
wide-aiinded  and  sympathetic  of  men,  shook  his  head  sadly 
over  the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  who  '  do  not  love  a 
theodolite,'  and  who  engage  in  '  unpremeditated  and  casual 
pastimes'  and  *  break-neck  trips.'  But  the  latter,  finding 
a  powerfu.!  champion  in  Mr  Leslie  Stephen,  have  declined 
Us  make  their  Rubmigpiou,  They  have  firmly  refused  to 
ply  to  Science  for  a  passport  to  their  playground,  and 
pe  ventured  to  suggent  that  some  of  those  who  carry 
pasaporta  are  pleasure-seekers  like  themselves,  and 
differ  in  being  less  honest  in  their  pretensions.  In 
th,  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
lc**r!i  for  health  or  pleftsuro  and  the  natural  philoeophers, 
contributions  to  science  made  by  climbers  in  whose 
I  pcientific  oh*i©r\'ation  has  been  only  a  relaxation  have 
Considerable ;  and  there  are  nii«iy  philosophers — 
Tyndall  amongst  them — who  have  come  to  the  concluMion, 
Mated  m  an  unguarded  moment  with  admirable  frankneBs 
tiy  Forbes,  that  *  the  attainment  of  an  exalted  elevation 
jmA  pleasure,  peculiar,  exquisite,  and  impossible  accurately 
le." 
I  For  some  thirty  5''ears  the  Alps,  with  occasional  ex- 
tnun8  to  the  Pyrenees  or  the  Carpathians,  offered  a 
Sicient  tield  for  Britislx  energy.  But  the  time  came 
'•en  thoy  ceased  to  satisfy  the  ta^stes  they  had  nurtured. 
itAlns  were  still  there,  but  the  fine  fl^ivoviT  oi  die.- 
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to  the  consequent  compilation,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  of  BBveral  books  dealing  with  those  who  ar©  called 
'  Tho  Early  Mountaineers,'  Some  inaccuracy  or  confudon 
of  thought  is  generally  covered  under  this  phrase.  The 
word  *  mountaineer  ^  implies  nowadays  one  who  ascends  a 
mountain  far  the  sake  of  science  or  ple^ure.  The  pilgrims 
or  travellers  who  were  forced  to  cross  the  Alps  on  the  way 
to  Italy,  from  our  Anglo-Saxon  aaceators  who  shivered 
*  sub  gelidia  glacierum  flatibns '  of  the  Groat  St  Bernard 
onwards,  were  in  no  sense  of  tho  word  mountaineers. 

Goryat,  *  the  Odeombian  Lcgetretchcr,'  the '  picked 
of  countries,'  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  never  climbed 
thing  higher  than  the  Mont  Cenis,  though  he  threaten 
a  ' vilipendiouB  linen  draper'  with  legal  proceeding 
belittling  this  fefit.  The  illustrious  names  of  Pet 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  have  better  claims  to  stand  at  • 
head  of  the  roll,  since  each  climbed  at  least  one  niountaid 
for  pleasure*  To  Leonardo  the  attraction  of  the 
ranges  was  partly  artistic,  ptiilly  due  to  the  univer 
curiosity  of  one  ■who  was  at  heart  as  much  a  man 
i3cience  as  an  artist.  But  the  authentic  father  of  *nioc 
taineering '  was  Conrad  Gesner  of  Ziirich,  who,  both 
botiiniat  and  a  humanist,  left  behind  him  an  Euroj 
i-eputation.  He  was  among  tho  first  to  express  delight  i 
the  temporary  hardships  and  bodily  exertion  involved  : 
night  in  a  hay-chalet  and  a  chmb  of  several  thousand  feet 
His  tiscent  of  Mount  Pilatus  in  1535  marked  an  epoch. 

But  these  great  men  never  set  foot  on  the  Alpi 
Bnows  ;  Pilatus,  the  Stockhorn,  and  the  Rochemelon, 
at  that  time  the  limits  of  human  ambition.  The 
adventurers  on  the  snows,  the  founders  of  ice-craft» 
tho  iieasanti?  of  tho  Pennine  valleys.  They  were  drive 
to  it  by  the  stretch  of  snow  and  ice  that  separates  1 
Rhone  Valley  from  the  Val  d'Aosta,  Had  there  been 
<Misy  grai*s-pH5s  between  tho  Great  St  Bernard  and  Mont 
Rosa,  glacier^passes  would  not  have  been  tried.  In  croa 
ing  tho  St  Theodul  and  the  Col  de  Oollon,  the  Valais 
learnt  the  use  of  ropes,  alpenstocks*  veils*  and  snov 
spectacles.  The  »ce-aie  apparently  came  first  from  Cl 
monix,  and  wns  an  adaptation  of  the  tool  used  by  tl" 
ciyj^tjil-himtc'rs  for  bi*eaking  out  specimens.  The  records 
of  this  comniei-caal  climbing  is  Simler,  who  wrote  in  157^ 
Syste'inAtic  attacks  on  e>now^-peak&,  ix^volving  the  adapt 
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Kthis  old  craft  to  modem  uses,  did  not  begin  until 
ituriea   later,  until   the  days  of   De   Saussure    iu 
SikToy,  and  Placidus  a  Spescha  in  Graubiinden. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Grindelwuld  glaciers, 
rarutn  &aue  Nature  miraculum,'  began  to  attract  the  at- 
centiou  of  men  of  science  and  became  the  subject  of  com- 
munications to  our  Koyal  Society.  A  school  of  naturalistN, 
uoatly  natives  of  Bern  and  Ziirich,  wrote  about  the 
nonntains^  but  did  not  climb  them*  It  waa  from  Geneva 
U>d  De  8aU98ure  that  modern  mountaineerinj^  took  its 
4art*  Ite  development  was  arrested  by  the  Great  War, 
»  be  renewed  before  its  close  by  the  ascents  of  the  Meyers 
1811-12)  in  the  Bernese  Oborland. 

Three  recent  volumes  ttupply  English  readers  with  fresh 
ar  more  detailed  information  on  the  stages  of  mountain 
kvel  which  we  have  just  indicated.     Mr  Gribble's  hook 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  collect  in  a  single  volume  the 
noteworthy  descriptions  of  mountain  ascents  up  to 
end  of  the  last  century.    To  experts  he  may  appear 
rather  on  the  footing  of  an  interviewer  than  on  that 
,n  old  friend  with  the  company  he  introduces  to  the 
reader.     But  bis  volume  contains  an  interesting 
ion  of  reprints  of  ancient  document^?.    Amongst  them 
be  found  Petrarch's  account  of  his  awcreiit  of  Mont 
ilonx ',  the  *  Stockhomias/  a  poem  in  Latin  hexaTueters 
■ibing  an  ascent  of  the  Stockhorn   by  one  Johann 
er  in   I5ii6;   and  some  lettcra  written  in  May  1609 
Charafjuix  by  one  Rend  le  Pays,  whom  Bojleau  uiou- 
OB  a  *  buffon  plaisant,'  and  who  justifies  the  title  by 
conipartdon  he  draws  between  the  cold  brilliancy  of 
Chaiiionix  glaciers  and  that  of  his  fair  corrospoudout  t 

f^  niontagnes  qui  vous  resseniblent,  Madame,  comme 
^stoit  voue-meme  ,  *  .  Oh !  ne  riez  point  tant.  Cinq 
Ktagnes  qui  sont  de  glace  tout*  pure  depuis  la  teste 
lu'atuc  piedK.'  Strange  to  say,  Mr  Gribble  has  altogether 
mnitt-ed  Ete  Saussure,  and  this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
us  omission  in  his  chapters,  which  form  rather  an 
ous  patchwork  than  a  connected  or  complete  survey 
of  hi«  Mubject. 

Mr  C.  E.  Mathewf^  takes  up  the  story  of  the  Alps  with 
the  advent  of  De  Saussure.  His  subject  is  Mont  Blanc. 
H?  has  climbed  the  mnuntain  no  less  than  twelve  times; 

toe  has  explored  its  glaciers  in  his  summer  hoUdaya,  aiai 
K2 
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inH.de  its  literature  the  material  of  his  winter  fireside 
creations.  Hp  gives  at  length  the  quamt  narrative  of  tl 
first  English  visitors,  Pococke  and  Windham,  who  bi-ougbf 
the  valley,  until  that  time  only  visited  on  official  tours  hy 
bisliopB  and  tiix-collectoi'B,  to  ihe  notice  of  society, 
recounts  the  early  attempts  to  climb  Mont  Blanc,  and  ihd 
two  ascents  in\mediately  preceding  the  famous  one  of  Do" 
Stvussuro.  The  eentral  figure  of  hi.s  chapters  is  naturally 
tho  Genevese  philosop]iei\  while  round  him  are  grouped 
BouiTit,  De  Luc.  and  others.  De  Saussure's  relatione  ^-ith 
his  followers  are  woll  indicated.  Under  no  form  of  goveru-_ 
montare  aocial  distinctions  more  sharply  drawn  than  unde 
an  oligarchy  like  that  of  Geneva  in  the  eighteenth  ceutu 
Do  Sauasure  was  a  thorough  arisbocratt  living  in  thfl 
linest  hou.se  in  the  upper  city  and  moving  in  a  stK-iet. 
altogether  different  from  that  of  such  men  as  De  Luc*  ( 
watchmakers  son,  Bourritj  the  cathedral  precentor, 
Paccard,  the  village  doctor.  Bourrit  was  employed 
illustrate  his  hooka ;  Paccard  siipplied  him  with  uset 
observations;  De  Luo,  when  he  once  ventured  to  diffa 
from  his  master  on  some  scientiSc  naatter.  waw  very  1 
dealt  with.  It  was  the  one  occasion  on  which  De  Sausst 
is  recorded  to  have  shown  temper.  Forbes  displayed 
UBual  acutenees  when  he  alluded  to  De  Saussnre  gs  *  i 
sedate  Genevese,'  '  frugal  in  his  excitement ' ;  when 
emphasised  his  '  calm  foresight,'  and  his  dehberatene 
in  observation  and  still  more  in  drawing  conclusions, 
doubt  it  was  to  this  cautious  disposition  and  to  a  cert 
lack  of  scientific  imaginatioix  that  the  failure  of  De  Sauseur 
to  make  any  serious  contribution  to  glacial  science  wi 
mainly  due*  But  it  is  also  fair  to  i-emember  that  ho  liv< 
in  an  age  before  specialists,  and  that  his  ambition 
nothing  less  than  to  found  a  '  Theory  of  the  Earth.'  The 
who  wish  to  appreciate  the  breadth  of  his  researchc 
sliould  study  the  '  Suggestions '  which  he  left  in  the  four 
volume  of  iiis  'Voyages,"  ils  n  legacy  to  his  successor 
He  was  too  much  employed  in  disc-overing  how  mouiilaiua 
are  miule  io  give  any  great  share  of  his  attention  Uy  thcit 
icy  covering. 

Mr  Mathews  gives  us  a  translation  of  the  etder  Al 
andro  Dumas  wonderful  interview  (Dumas  was  an  int 
viewer  born  before  his  time)  with   Tacques  Balmat>    On 
the  authority  of  this  farrago  of  the  recollections~*!reftfJ 
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torty-six  years  old — of  a  vainglorious  and  hard-drinking 

[Chnmoniard,  and  the  enibroi dories  of  an  uncoijBcientiouB 

*ari»ian  raconteiiry  hiytory  lias  hitherto  been  written.     A 

trrective  is  now  supplied  by  a  nianiiftcript  joumalr  which 

'r  Mathews  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover,  written 

f>y  the   Dr  Paccard  who  disputes  with  Balniat  the  chief 

'dit  of  the  conquest  of  the  mountain.    Paccard  wan  a 

nan  of  repute,  a  Corresponding  Memher  of  the  Academy 

>f  Turin,  and  is  always  Hpokon  of  with  respec't  by  De 

Inisriure.      Hi??  diar>'  unfortunately  does   not   decisively 

.r  up  all  the  moot  points  in  the  story.     Mr  Douglaa 

Freshfiold  has  attempted   this   in   the  *  Alpine  Journal' 

eh.  1890),  and  has  shown  good  ground  for  believing  that 

*nocar<i  wa^  the  real  hero  of  Mont  Blanc,    !t  is  impossible 

go  iiito  the  details  here;  but  it  seems  beyond  doubt 

tt  BaUnat  was  jealous  and  unscrupulous  as  well  as  ad- 

'enturous,  and  that  his  object  throughout  was  to  gain  both 

le  i-eward  and  the  glory  of  the  first  ascent  for  himself 

tiaae.     The  tradition  in  the  Do  Sausaure  family,  as  ex- 

(rested  by  the  philopopher's  jji'anduon  a  few  years  ago  in 

paper  read  at  an  Alpine  Conference  at  Geneva,  is  entirely 

ti  accordance  with  this  Tiew. 

The  details  given  of  later  ascents  arc  often  entertain- 
"t^;.  Thus  in  1830  Colonel  Wilbraham  tarried  *  \inegar  for 
ilrinking  purposes,  and  Eau  do  Cologne  to  i*elieVB  the  acute 
headache  which  iisually  attacks  pei*eons  at  a  great  heiglit." 
Count  de  Tilly  in  1H34  thought  he  sfiw  Venice  from  the 
Eimit,     In  1850  Mr  Erasmus  Galton  'after  rubbing  Itia 
with  hot  tallow  and  stopping  Ins  ears  A%'ith  paper, 
irted'  (from  the  Grands  Mulets)  'exm'tly  at  midnight.' 
it  seven  a.m-,  when  a  little  above  the  Grand  Flatejm,  Mr 
Iton   *fel!   down   on   his  face   till   his   lungs  were   in- 
i-iUnl  .  .  .'     He  became  at  times  '  almost  unconscious  and 
partially  blind  and  stupefied,  and  tumbled  about  like  a 
'  nkeii  man.'    He  got  to  the  top,  however.     Tins  is  only 
-jK'ciinen  of  the  accounts  which  respectable  and  trust- 
worthy persons  used  to  give  of  their  sufferings.     Now  that 
&goo<l  bee!  c-an  he  found  at  the  Grands  Mulcts  and  a  hot 
l>n'akfajft  obtained  at  the  Cabano  Vallot,  within  an  horn* 
tsikln  half  of  the  top,  the  sensations  which  used  to  be  con- 
lidered  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  altitude  have 
wcome  both  less  frequent  and  less  severe. 
Among  these  retrospective  works  a  high  place  must  he 
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given  to  the  very  handsome  and  complete  new  etliiioa  | 
the  late  Professor  Forht^a'a  Alpine  writings,  edited  by- 
Rev.  W.  A,  B,  Coolidgs.  Forbes  was  the  precursor 
English  monnta-ineering,  as  De  Sausaure  was  of  Europejin. 
The  Bciyntific  and  literary  merits  of  his  ^Travels'  have 
generally  recognised^  There  is  a  singular  charm  in 
balanced  thought  and  the  equally  balanced  English 
which  it  is  expressed.  He  knew  how  to  describe  the  det 
of  travel  without  triviality,  and  to  convey  scientiJic  ijifo 
niation  in  plain  language.  '  To  combine  spectdation  ■ 
action,*  the  pursuit  of  truth  with  the  delight  of  the  eyes^ 
thist  he  tells  ua»  was  bin  leading  motive.  Such  a  union  ol 
roent-al  and  physical  energy  must  be  esteemed  &a 
highest  form  of  travel. 

Mr  Goolidge  has  brought  to  the  task  of  editing  Forh 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  Alps,  their  hietory  und  bibt^ 
graphy,  which  is  undoubtedly  unique.     He  has  auuotat 
"Forbes's  narrative  with  the  most  minute  care,  brii 
by  his  footnotes  ahnost  every  topographicnl  remark 
statement  of  his  author  up  to  date.    The  scientific  chaptfl 
have  been  much  less  closely  scrutinised.     Mr  Coolidge  j 
tit^tpates  our  criticism  on  this  pomt  by  alleging  that 
deal^  with  the  volume  as  *  purely  narrative '  (Preface,  p.  v\ 
As,  however,  he  has  toadnutthat  some  of  the  chapters  | 
less  than  seven)  *  deal  with  scientific  matters  in  a  more  i 
less  popular  fashion,'  we  camiot  hold  that  he  is  altogetli 
free  from  inconsistency  in  this  respect. 

On  another  matter  we  must  join  issue  with  Mr  Cooliij 
since  his  high  authority  makes  it  dangerous  to  allow  ev^ 
his  '  obiter  dicta'  to  pass  unchallenged.  The  former  Edit 
of  the  '  Alpine  Joui*nal '  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  ass 
that  *  the  vague  idea  that  the  exploration  of  t!ie  High . 
has  been  mainly  due  to  English  travellers  ...  is  so  far  from 
being  accurate  that  it  would  be  truer  to  aasertasagenemj 
proposition  that  the  contrary  was  the  case.'  In  fltlil 
to  be  cosmopolitan  Mr  Coohdge  has  here  become  unji 
He  can  be  confuted  on  the  same  page,  and  out  of  his  < 
mouth,  Since  the  middle  of  the  fifties  he  allows  that  our 
countrymen  have  come  to  the  front.  Noiv,  whatever  se 
Mr  Coolidge  may  give  to  the  phrase,  what  the  world  knoi 
as  the  'exploration  of  the  High  Alps'  has  been  almost i 
tirely  accomplished  since  that  date,  ^Tiat  had  been  doi| 
hy  the  Swiss  and    others  before  Forbes   in&.y  beet 
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patiiered    from   Professor    G.   Studor's  *Ueber  Eis   und 
jSthtiee '  (2nd  edition).* 

The  dxanges  that  have  taken  place  in  recent  years  in 
the  aims  of  mountaineers  are  more  or  less  reflected  in  the 
I  works  relating  to  recent  travel  and  climbing  in  the  Alpw 
Lthat  lie  before  na.  On  one  side  ai*o  the  followers  of  the 
lold  school,  who,  not  content  to  be  flxturos  in  a  centre  such 
I  jSennult  or  the  Montanvers,  delight  in  cha,nge  of  sceneiy 
[and  surroundings,  and  appreciate  the  kind  of  climbing 
I  which  calls  for  skill  and  patience  rather  than  for  the 
dexterity  which  may  be  learnt  in  a  gymnasium. 

We  may  take  as  a  typical  product  of  this  class  Sir  M. 

Comray's  *  The  Alps  from  End  to  End.*    The  volume  is  a 

practical  illustration  of  how  much  may  be  seen  in  a  single 

sumiuer  by  an  energetic  traveller.      The  author's  party 

followed  the  chain  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  beyond  the 

Glockner.     The  method  is  tliat  of  the  early  Alpine 

Idubmen — with  a  difference   which   may   be   felt.      The 

fjoumey   was   confessedly  made   and   the   chapters    were 

]  written  to  order  for  a  newspaper.     Even  so  able  a  writer 

Iflfi  Sir  M.  Conway  cannot  escape  the  iniluence  of  his  en- 

mroninenr,  and  we  find  in  his  pages  an  absence  of  the 

I* first  fine  careless  rapture'  of  the  pioneers  of  the  craft. 

A  larger  share  of  this  early  sentiment  is  to  be  found 
lin  the  pages  of  M.  Jayelle's  *  Alpine  Memories/  excellently 
Itranslated  into  Euglish  by  Mr  Chesson.  M.  Javelle.  though 
Ia  Ftienchman  by  birth,  belonged  to  the  school  of  senti- 
jiDentaJ  school mast-ers  a.ud  philosophers  w^hich  seems  to 
[flourish  on  the  pihores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  He  was,  at 
st  spiiitually,  the  fellow-countryman  of  Obemian  and 
^Amiel,  if  it  is  permissible  to  imagine  a  climbing  Amiel. 
k  greater  contrast  can  hardly  be  found  in  mountain  litera- 
[tore  than  that  between  hia  eruotional  chapters  and  the 
ic  records  of  the  average  clubman.  The  divergence  is 
[pointed  by  the  almost  pedantic  footnotes  supplied  by  the 
[translator.  M,  Javelle'e  slightest  divergence  from  accuracy 
I  U  unfailingly  noted ;  but  the  feeling  left  on  the  reader's 
mind  is  that  the  Swiss  writer,  whatever  his  slips  in  detail, 
conveys  a  more    vivid  and    truthful   impression   of    the 


•  See  idsoj  for  a  fuil  acpount  of  the  fthftre  taken  by  the  Swiss  in  the  early 
«xp)amtiQn  of  their  owp  niountainfj,.  the  recently  publiiibed  volume,  *  Lu 
Mm*  an  lU"  Si^de,'  with  n  clmpter  on  the  esploration  of  the  Alps,  by 
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beauties  and  the  terrors  of  the  High  Alps  than  do  most 
of  our  English  climbers. 

The  new  school,  as  is  natural,  is  more  strongly  repre 
sented;  but  we  can  do  no  more  than  mention  the  volumea 
contributed  by  the  widow  of  Mr  Norman-Neruda,  Mi'  O, 
Jones,  Mr  Haakett  Smith,  and  Mr  Muniinery.*  It  should, 
however,  be  said  that  Mr  Muminei-y's  spirited  descriptions 
of  bis  *  Climbs  in  the  Alps  jxnd  Caucasus '  must  rank  among 
the  best  records  of  ch'mbing  adventure. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  point  out  that  three  of  th 
writers  mentioned  have  *  periahed  in  their  daring  deeds.* 
Such  a  tale  of  fatal  accidents — and  it  might  be  largelyadded 
to^even  though  in  each  case  there  may  be  no  proof  oi 
immediate  contributory  recklesBueHH,  is  surely  enough  to 
cause  all  senHible  mountaineers  to  use  their  influence  in 
enforcing  the  rules  by  attention  to  which  mountameering 
has  been  made  a  craft.  These  rules  and  recommendationa 
are  net  out  at  full  length*  and,  on  the  whole,  with  admir- 
able clearness,  in  the  volume  of  the  Badminton  series  on 
'  Mountaineering,'  which  haa  now  reached  a  thii'd  edition, 
fully  brought  up  to  date  and  enriched  with  a  new  chapter 
on  '  Mountaineering  in  far-away  Countries '  by  Mr  James 
Bryce.  In  guidebooks,  also,  tho  tendencies  of  the  day  call 
be  discovered.  The  Alpine  Club  has  done  a  service  to  th 
intelligent  traveller,  and  honour  to  itself  and  its  lat* 
President,  by  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  Ball's  '  Westeni 
Alps**  re-editcd  with  tho  most  scrupulous  care  by 
Coolidge,  whose  unique  topographicaL  and  historical  knoW' 
ledge  of  the  Alps  is  skilfully  engrafted  on  the  high  scien- 
tific and  literary  qualities  of  Mr  Ball's  original  work,  i 
is  not  a  book  for  the  average  tourist — he  can  learn  from 
other  sources  where  meals  are  cheapest  and  beer  is;  bes 
— nor  even  for  the  peak-hunting  gymnast ',  but  it  haj 
been  truly  termed  the  Bible  of  the  intelligent  and  educated 
Alpme  pedestrian — a  light  to  guide  him  to  regions  whic! 
Cook  has  never  known,  to  mountains  and  valleys  where 
the  only  whistle  heard  is  that  of  the  marmot,  and  the  o 
bell  that  of  the  village  campanile,  to  inns  where  the  tou. 


•  'The  Climbs  of  Norman-Nenida."  By  Mrs  Norman-Nerudji.  FUh^f 
Uiiwin,  1809.  '  Rock  Cltrubiiig  in  the  English  Lato  District.'  By  O.  JoncA. 
lX)n!,'n,«rtns,  1897.  *  Climbing  Ut  llii:  BHLisli  lalnnds."  By  W.  P.  Hiwk<*CI 
Suiitli*  LongraonH,  1891-!>.  'My  Cliiuba  in  the  Alps  and  CuucastLS.' 
A.  v.  Mutnnitry.     FIslter  IJnwIn,  ItlUS, 
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vho  dons  dress  clothes  is  taken  for  a  waiter.  Excellent 
district  maps  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume.  Many  of 
them  are  of  peculiar  utility  as  combining  information  only 
obtainable  otherwise  by  carrying  a  double  set  of  French 
and  Italian  Ordnance  maps.  The  revised  ^General  Intro- 
duction *  to  the  'Alpine  Guide,'  is  an  independent  volume 
fuU  of  useful  information  on  the  Alps  and  the  art  of 
^Alpine  travel.*  MrCoolid^e  has  contributed  an  intei'eHting 
new  chapter  on  pousant-lifc  and  pixipei^ty,  founded  to  a 
great  extent  on  his  own  experience  at  Grindelwald ;  and 
fr  Percy  Groom  a  valuable  botanical  chapter  on  the 
Ipine  flora  and  the  influence  of  environment  on  moun- 
ain  plants  ;  while  Professor  Bonney  baa  almost  re-written 
|lhe  article  on  Alpine  geology. 

Tlie  energies  of  our  coiintrymen,  driven  further  afield 
hy  the  assumed   exhaustion   of   the  Alps,  have  recently 
i*een  exercised  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     The  Pyre- 
nees, it  is  true»  have  been  almost  forgotten  in  tliirt  country. 
Their   failure   permanently  to  attract  English  triivellei'S 
h&a  been  doubtless  due  to  their  poverty  in  ice  and  snow, 
md  the  consequent  lack  of  the  glacier  air  which  is  so 
■e^taninducenienttomost  mountaineer.s.  Their  summits 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  as  a  rule  blunted,  and  lack 
the  bold  outlines  of  the  Swiss  Alps-     But  they  abound  in 
fclear  t<»rrents  and  exquisite  flowei^,  in  romantic  valleys 
and  /iltrupt  cliffs ;  they  are  open  at  seasons  when  the  Alp« 
are  least  accessible  i  and  it  seems  strange  that  Mr  Packe 
and  Count   Henry  Russell  should  have  had  so  few  fol- 
Uowei-s.    Mr  Spender's  pleasant  description  of  n  trip  through 
itbe  eastern  valleys  from  Andorra  to  Eaux  Bonnes  comes 
a«  a  timely  reminder  of  how  much  enjoyment  may  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  party  prepared  to  rough  it  on  the  Spanish  slope 
as  men  roughed  it  thii'ty  years  ago  in  the  French  Alps  or 
in  Tyrol.   Such  a  journey  as  that  which  he  describes  is  full 
of  uew  experiences,  not  only  of  scenery  but  of  people,  and 
1  leaves  behind  more  fresh  impressions  than  a  doxen  tours 
I  OB  the  cars  of  an  ordinary  Swiss  merry-go-round.     Those 
who  have  seen  the  limestone  glens  below  Mont  Perdu  or 
the  pastures  round  the  Pie  du  Midi  d'Ossau  in  earlysumiuer, 
when  the  pools  left  by  the  melting  snows  of  winter  are 


*  *Uiats  and  Notes  for  Travellem^  in  tbe  Alps.'    Lougtutuv^^  \HQQ. 
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suiTOunded  by  golden  i-iaga  of  tlaffodJla,  when  every  streamj 
in  brimming  and  every  slope  a  wild  garden,  must  wondeJ 
thnt  the  vogue  of  the  Pyrenees  is  so  limited.  " 

The  Apennines  and  Algeria,  Corsica  and  the  Carpa- 
thians, have  attracted  a  few^  wanderers.     Iceland  htis  hiid 
itjs  votaries ;  Spitsbergen  has  been  visited  by  Hir  Martin. 
Conway  and  Mr  E.  Granvood,  and  furnished  the  fomte« 
with  material  for  two  volumes.     Norway  haa  been  founU 
a  congenial  field,  and  Alpine  craft  learnt  in  Switzerland 
has  been  brought  into  use  within  the  Aixjtie  circle.     But, 
excepting  in  Spitsbergen,  these  journeys  have  added  little 
to  our  knowledge,  geographical  or  other. 
r     It  is  different  with  the  Caucasus*    There  the  canipaigiJ 
was  opened  fio  far  back  a&  1868  by  Mr  Douglas  Fi-^elifieJd, 
with  two  companions  and  an  Alpine  guide.   Twenty-seven 
years  later  Mr  Freshfield  published  twosumptuous  volumes, 
^vhich  contain  a  physicnl  description  of  the  chain,  with  a 
siimmaiy  of  the  work  done  by  himself  and  others.     Uhi 
main  purpose  is  to  bring  the  Caucasus  and  its  inhabitant:* 
before  hii5  readers'  eyes,  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  whole  J 
region  above  and  below  the  snow  level,  ite  peaks,  passcsH 
and  glaciers,  its  forests  and  flowers,  the  towered  handetn  " 
of  Suanetin  and  the  grass-roofed  villages  of  the  noi-th(!i*ii  j 
valleys.     Into  this  framework  he  fits  Ma  own  climb*.  theM 
conquests  of  other  climbera,  the  tragic  story  of  the  loss  ofT 
Mr  Donkin  and  Mr  Fox  with  their  guides  on  Koshtantau  j 
in  1888,  and  the  discovery,  in  the  following  year,  of  theisl 
last  bivouac  by  the  search  party  of  which  he  was  himself^ 
a  member.      From    the   description   of   this   remarkable 
incident  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following 
passage ; — 

*The  scene  we  looked  on  as  wc  lingered  on  the  rocks  besidj 
it  [the  stone-man]  vras  strangely  beautiful  and  impressiiT 
The  Ellence  of  the  upper  snows  was  broken  only  by  the  cou-' 
stant  nag  of  the  axes  and  the  voices  of  otir  comrades,  which 
rose  clearly  through  the  thin  air  as  they  etill  laboured  in  their 
sad  task  of  seeking  all  that  might  be  found  under  the  icyj 
coverlet*  Their  figures  were  thrown  out  on  the  edge  of  th< 
crags  against  the  surface  of  the  Tiutiuu  suowfielde,  aa 
thoine  of  sailors  on  a  maethead  Hgain::!t  the  sea,  when  seen  f r 
some  high  cliff.  The  day  was  cloudless,  the  air  crystalliod; 
space  was  for  a  moment  annihilated.  ,  ,  .  The  many  passes 
and  heights  of  the  eential  ridge  of  the  Caucasug  lay  literAlly 
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at  <mr  feet,  .  .  .  Every  detail  waa  disttuct  as  on  a  mapman'a 
model,  yet  the  wholo  was  vast  and  vagiao,  wonderful  anil 
strauge,  creating  an  impression  of  iiumcasiirablo  sUimng  space» 
of  the  Eartli  as  it  miglit  first  appear  to  a  visitant  from  stime 
other  pla-net.  Tlie  splendour  of  nature  on  this  day  of  days 
swnied  not  out  of  hannooy  with  the  sadness  of  our  errand. 
It  afTected  the  niind  a^  a  solemn  and  Bynipathetie  iniisio. 
While  I  gawd,  four  white  buttorfiles  circled  round  the  little 
iiioniinient»  and  again  fluttered  off*  An  ancient  Greek  woiilil 
have  toxttuX  a  sytidwl  in  the?  iuddetit/ 

Mr  Freshfleld  spares  his  readers  by  relegating-  to  an 
appendix  a  moH^  of  orographicul  detail  whitdi  may  Home 
day  form  the  groundwork  tor  a  *  Climbers'  Guide '  to  the 
Caucasus.  In  an  ehiborate  map  he  has  made  public  much 
new  orography  and  laid  a  solid  foundation  on  which  future 
writers  on  the  Caucasus  may  build  with  some  security. 

tMueh  of  the  credit  of  this  is  given  to  the   RuHsian  ftur- 
veyorB,  who    veiy  generously  placed  at   Mr  Freshfield's 
di?<ponal  all  their  material,  published  or  impublished,  re- 
lating to  the  portion  of  the  great  eliain  in  which  he  was 
inlere!?ted.     Illy  descriptions   are  aided   by  a  number  of 
excellent  photogravures  provided  hy  Signor  Vittorio  Sella, 
who  vindicates  nobly  the  claim  of  photography  to  he  an 
art.     His  'views  are  the  most  sntisfuetory  representations 
L  of  soow-scenery  ever  linked  with  literature^  and  he  often 
BftttAiiiH  wonderful  atraoepheric  effects.     The  pictures  of 
■     tJie  peaks  and  valleys  of  .Sikhim,  exhibited  last  year  in 
I      London,  show  that  be  is  still  progressing  in  skilli  and  that 
I    hia  success  is  independent  of  altitude.     In  no  way  have 
L  Alpine  travellers  done  more  to  increase  our  knowledge 
^■of  mountain;^  than  by  their  efforts  as  photographer^i 
*^       At  the  present  moment  there  seems  to  be  a  pause  in 
English  activity  in  the  Caucasus.     But  it  will  doubtless 
be  resumed,  since,  in  re8pe<*t  of  time^  its  fastnesses  are 
now  httle,  if  at  all.  farther  from  London  than  the  Oetzthal 
or  Zermatt  were  when  the  Alpine  Club  was  foimded.    Our 
explorers   have   hitherto  worked   chiefly  in   the  central 
jiortion  of  the  chain,  where  every  valley  has  been  visited, 
the  high  snow-passes  kjioWTi  to  the  natives  traversed,  new 
pa^^e^  discovered,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  great  peaks  over 
16,000  feet  climbed*     xVs  a  consequence  of  these  journeys 
the  conception  of  the  chain  entertained  by  geographers 
aail  embodied  in  the  old  official  maps  has  been  r&di^yiW^ 
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altered.  ItB  glaciers  have  been  shown  to  rival  in  ext*nt 
and  dimensions  those  of  the  Alps,  its  structure  not  to 
consist  of  a  single  range  but  of  several  Hdges,  the  lime- 
atone,  as  in  the  Alps,  running  more  or  less  parallel  to  the 
gneiss  and  granite  of  the  central  elevation,  which  is  not 
always  the  ■watershed.  The  wonderful  forests,  probably 
the  noblest  in  the  temperate  zones,  that  fill  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  streams  flowing  to  the  Black  Sea,  have  been 
penetrated.  Suanetia>  tlio  Paradise  of  the  Caucasus,  an 
upland  basin  the  size  of  the  Val  d'  Aosta,  cut  off  from  thw 
outer  world  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  has  been  studied. 
Its  strange  churches,  or  rather  chapels,  dating  probably 
from  the  twelfth  century,  have  been  photographed ;  while 
res  ear  dies,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Russian  ethnologists,  have 
been  made  into  the  obscxire  history  of  the  mixed  race  which 
inhabits  the  district. 


From  the  Caucasus^  the  limit  between  Eiu-ope  and  Asia, 
it  seemj^  natural  to  turn  to  the  Himalaya.  To  thew 
heights  four  parties  of  climbers  hare  set  forth  since  1892. 
Sir  Martin  Conway,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  first  attacked  the  Karakorain.  He 
crossed  the  legendary  Hispar  Pass,  and  explored  the  snows 
of  the  Biafo  Glacier,  gaining  a  crest  of  23,0(X)  feet  at  its 
head.  In  1895  Dr  N.  Collie,  Mr  Mummery,  and  Mr  G. 
Hastings  made  an  assault  on  the  great  peak  of  Nanga 
Parbat,  which  looks  down  on  the  road  from  Kashmir  to 
tiilgit.  Their  expedition  waa  brought  to  a  sad  and  pre- 
luature  conclusion  by  the  disappearance  of  Mr  Mummery 
and  two  Ghoorkhas,  while  endeavouring  to  force  a  pass 
over  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  mountain.  Mr  Douglas 
FVeshiield  and  Mr  E,  Garwood,  with  Signer  V.  Sella  and 
his  brother,  effected  in  1899  the  tour  of  Kanchinjinga, 
passing  through  a  portion  of  Nepal  and  traversing  a  vast 
waste  hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans.  Major  Bruce  h&a 
trained  and  led  some  of  hig  bravo  and  active  Ghoorkhns 
over  many  snowy  heights ;  and  finally  an  American  lady, 
Mrs  Bullock  Workman,  has  shown  •  that  vnth  the  help  of  i 
Zurbriggen,  Sir  M.  Conway's  guide,  jiny  hardy  tourist  can  < 
follow  in  his  footsteps,     The  Hispar  Pass,  like  the  Matt-er- 1 


•  '  In   (lie  Ice  World  ol   HiuiAlfiyft.'    By  F.  D.  Worknuin  &ad  W.  H, 
Workmao.    Fiaboe  Uawin,  lUOO, 
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bom,  has  fallen  from  the  unatt-ivinable  to  n  'stiff  WHlk  for 
a  Uidy/  Mrs  Bullock  Worknian  accomplished  sevea-al  other 
s«rious  climbs,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  whould 
huve  been  led  to  follow  some  recent  bad  examples  in 
planting  her  own  name  on  the  map  of  Asia.  It  is  tinio 
that  li  formal  proteat  was  made  against  the  modern  habit, 
anioujl^  travellers  of  affixing  at  random  on  natural  objecliS 
their  own  or  some  other  personal  name.  We  have  no 
desire  to  limit  the  proper  ubo  of  personal  namow  in  geo- 
graphical literature*  It  is  within  the  province  of  an 
oxidorer  to  ^ngget^t  to  the  survey  officers*  where  a  countiy 
is  already  mapped,  or  to  the  Govcmraonts  or  Geoj^raphiral 
Societies  concerned*  names  that  appear  to  him  appropriate. 
But  the  practice  of  affixing  new  names  without  refci'ence 
to  any  authority  is  a  gi'owinjg  mnsance,  whifh  we  learn 
with  pleasure  the  Royid  Geographiwil  Society  is  taking 
Hteptf  to  abate. 

Mr  McCormick's  vigorous  drawings  of  the  Karakoram^ 
and  Signor  Sella's  splendid  photographic  panoramas,  have 
brought  before  our  eyea  the  great  glaciers  of  the  Himalaya* 
buried  under  piles  of  rubbish  loosened  by  heat  and  frost 
from  the  impending  ranges,  and  the  broad  snow-laken  from 
which  they  ilow,  fenced  in  by  rock-pinnaclew  compared  to 
which  the  Aiguilles  of  Chamonix  are  needles  indeed.  In 
the  westera  ranges  beyond  Kashmir  the  traveller  has  such 
pleasures  a.s  he  can  find 

'  In  height  and  cold,  the  splendour  of  the  hills.* 

But  the  torrents  rush  down  to  no  forested  or  vine-clud 
valleys ;  the  rents  through  which  they  escape  are  treelesH^ 
almost  flowerless,  ravines  choked  by  mud-torrents  from 
lateral  gorges,  or  blocked  by  gigantic  rock-falls.  In  Sikhini, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  pedestal  of  broad  tablelands  on 
.which  the  Central  A>siaLic  summits  vest  ih  absetU.  Nature 
re  combines  every  feature  of  mountain  scenery  in  u 
Hinjrle  view.  The  sojourner  at  Darjiling  has  before  his 
lyes,  wi(hin  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  a  slope  of  over  27,000 
feet,  from  the  w^aters  of  the  Hungit^  sparkling  in  the 
valley  depthii»  to  the  anowB  glittering  on  the  rocky  crest 
'A  Kancbinjinga.  The  tracks  to  the  glaciers  lead  through 
subtropical  forests  where  the  tall  stems  of  flow^ering  trees, 
draped  with  ferns  and  orchids,  form  endless  colonnades, 
through  Alpine  wood^  of  pitie  Q^nd  juniper.  Up  to  pft^XMift'a 
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mottled  with  the  deep  greens  of  the  rhododendrons  and 
gardens  of  edelweiss  ajid  gentians.  The  snows  of  eternal 
winter  and  the  verdure  of  perpetual  summer  are  seen 
separated  by  a  belt  where  the  seasons  assert  fchemselv^ ; 
where  spring  adomB  the  hilla  with  a  blaze  of  blossom  and  > 
autunm  colours  them  with  her  richest  dyes.  ■ 

Sir  Martin  Conway's  niap  of  the  Karakoi-am,  in  which  ' 
a  vast  mass  of  detail  has  been  added  to  the  Government 
surveys,  is  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowled^ 
of  the  chain.  Exact  knowledge  of  our  frontier  nixist  be  of 
advantage  in  preventing  the  disputes  which  are  so  often 
based  on  the  ambiguities  of  maps.  To  this  day  there  is  no 
agreement  in  the  official  maps  as  to  the  northern  bound- 
aries of  Independent  Sikhim  and  Tibet.  | 

Sir  Martin's  work   may  also   be  indirectly  nsefid  in 
furniehing  an  example  of  the  methods  of  delineation  of  a     i 
glacier  region  in  use  in  Europe.     Hitherto  mast  officials 
Indian  mountain  maps  have  been,  to  say  the  least*  obscure,  ^ 
owing   chiefly  to  the  draftsman's  ignorance  of  what  is 
meant  by  a  glacier.     The  surveyors  seem,  in  many  cases, 
to  have  restricted  that  title  to  the  portions  below  the 
n4v4  and  above   the  moraine -covered   tongues.     Hence* 
just  as  in  the  Caucasus  we  used  to  be  told  that  glaciers 
were  few  and  far  between,  so,  in  the  Himalaya,  the  public  j 
were  oiEcially  informed  not  long  ago   that   there  werofl 
'no  glaciers  worth  notice*  on  Kanchinjinga.     Mr  Fresh-  " 
field,  however,  describes  three  about  the  size  of  the  Alet^U 
Glacier.* 

That  there  should  be  a  field  for  the  Alpine  Club  in 
Central  Africa  woiUd  scarcely  have  been  credited  a  few    i 
yeai'S  ago.     Ptolemy  t  had  indeed  told  us  of  snow  on  th&S 
Mountains  of  the  Moon ;  but  such  atorios  were  held  to  bg  H 
*  travellers*  tales.*     Travellers  have  now  discovered  two 
iceclad  volcanoes,  Mounts  Kenia  and  Kilimanjaro,  and  a 
whole  snowy  range  in  Ruwenzoii.  The  Nile  has  been  shown  - 
to  be  partially  at  least   a  glacier  stream.     Kilimanjaro  ■ 
has  been  explored  and  climbed  by  the  Germans  to  whom 
we  made  a  present  of  it.     Mount  Kenia,  a  British  niotxn- j 
tain,  has,  as  was  fitting,  attracted  the  attention  of  twoj 
veiy  competent  travellers — Dr    Gregory  and    Mr   Mac-" 


•  *  Alpiae  Journal,'  Feb.  and  Aug.  IftOO, 
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kinder.*  The  latter  has  completed  the  work  of  his  pre- 
decessor by  elimbing  to  its  eammit,  and  has  given  us  a 
fiill  account  of  the  structure  of  the  peak.  It  displays  d 
fine  set  of  rock  teeth,  the  remJiants  of  the  crater  of  an 
ancient  volcano ;  small  glaciera  lie  in  its  hollows ;  and  the 
upper  slopes  are  covered  ■with  a  strange  vegetation  excel- 
lently depicted  in  Mr  Mackiudere  photographs.  Ruwen- 
zori,  which  seems  to  be  the  fabled  Mount-ain  of  the  Moon, 
lias  been  recently  visited  by  Mr  Scott  Elliot,  Mr  Moore, 
Mr  Grogan,  and  Sir  H.  Johnston.  It  proves  to  be  a  range 
M>me  eighty  mllea  in  length,  rising  in  several  Bummit^  to 
a  height  of  at  least  16,000  feet,  nnd  clothed  in  glaciers. 
No  motintalneer  has  as  yet  assailed  ita  highest  creete. 
Turning  to  the  New  World,  we  must  first  notice  the 

I  fresh  field  that  has  been  opened  for  mountaineering  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.    The  Hue  traverses  the 
Bocky  and  Selkirk  ranges,  passing  within  sight  of  some 
©f  their  finest  peaks  and  glaciera.     In  this  region,  as  in 
Jiew  Zealand,  the  Rev.  W.  Spotswood  Green  was  a  pioneer. 
His  pleajsant  volume  f  doubtless  had  a  ahare  in  inciting 
young  Americana  from  the  Eastern  Stfl^tes  to  Join  in  the 
exploration  of  their  own  continent.     An  excellent  account 
of  what  climbing  and  exploration  is  like  in  the  Far  West 
will  be  found  in  the  finely  illustrated  volume  |  which  has 
been  compiled  by  Mr  Dwight  Wilcox.     The  charm  of  the 
scenery   is  greatly  enhanced   by   many   highland   lakes. 
The  mountain  formation  appears  to  be  mostly  limestono» 
the  peaks  resembling  those  of  Sixt,  as  the   Sixt  district 
would  be  if  the  snow-level  were  2000  feet  lower.     As  in 
most  "WTld  and  thinly  inhabited  coimtries,  the  difficulties  of 
tmvel  beyond  the  narrow  belt  accessible  from  the  railway 
are  very  great.     The  foi'ests  are  traversed  only  by  ti'ails 
which  often  fail  the  cxijlorer,  who  finds  himself  ensnared 
in  a  maze  of  rotting  trvinks  and  rank  vegetation.     The 
exertions  of  Dr  Collie  and  his  friends  in  thia  region  have 
l^d  to  the  mapping  of  a  considerable  district  north  of  the 
railway,  the  discovery  of  some  great  glacier  groups,  and 
the  despatch  of  the  legendary  Mounts  Brown  and  Hooker^ 
at  one  time  supposed  to  be  among  the  highest  summits  of 
North  America,  to  the  same  Umbo  as  Mont  Iseran.    Since 

*  'Alpine  Joomal,'  Ma;  1900. 

1  'Among  the  Settlrk  Glaciers."    By  W.  S-  Greotiv    Macmlllans.  1800. 

:  *The  BockiM  of  Cup^s.  '   By  W.  D.  Wilcox,  F.E.G.ei.   PMVn^ai,  \Wfo. 
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we  Ipjii'u  tliat  the  veteran  climber  Mr  E,  Wbympcr,  In 
eompuuy  with  four  lefiding  Alpino  guides,  intends  to' 
dev'ot*  several  Heaeons  to  the  survey  jind  explortition  of 
the  Rofky  Jtount&ins  of  Canada,  a  speedy  increase  in 
oiir  knowledge  of  these  vast  ranges  may  be  confidently 
iintit'ipatcd. 

The  tremendous   series    of   peaks  and   glaciers  which  | 
fringes  the  eouth-we&t  bhoro  of  Altiska  was  long  supposed  ] 
to  culminate  in  Mount  Sfc  Elias,  a  mountfliu  that  (joaHtsaj 
literaiy  history.     La  Perouse,  the  French  na\'igy.tor,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  see  iti  measured  its  height  as  only 
13^672  feot;   but  North  American  mount-ftins  are  almost 
as  elastic  as  Little  Alice.     It  has  nov.'  Hseu  to  18,000  feet, 
but»  after  enjoying  for  a  short  time  the  reputation  of  the 
highest  peak  in  North   America,  has  had  to  yield  to  it^ij 
neighbour  Mount  Logan.     It  was  once  said  to  b©  a  volcano.  I 
Tennyson  was  struck  by  the  early  descriptions,  and  framed 
on  thorn  one  of  the  ntanzas  in  his  *  Palace  of  Art.'     As  the 
mountain  that  shows  the  longest  snow-slope  on  the  face  I 
of  tlie  globe.  Mount  St  Elias  remains  remarkable.     In  the 
Himalaya    you   may — ^if    you   ciin— climb  on   ice    16,00(1 
vertical  feet,  since  the  glaciers  of  Sikhim  and  probably  I 
those  of  Nepal  descend  to  about  13,000  feet  above  eea-Ievel. 
But  in  ascending  Mount  St  Elias  you  are  on  ice  all   the    . 
way.     It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  long  wallc     It  took  the  Dukol 
of  the  Abruzai  and  his  party  three  weeks  from  the  coast™ 
to  reach  the  camp  at  SS61  feet  from  which  they  made  the 
first  ascent  of  the  peak.     The  Italian  expedition  was  ad- 
mirably organised,  and  thoroughly  deserved  the  success 
that  attended  it  throughout.   The  handsome  volume  which 
records  it  m  as  perfect  as  pains  and  money  can  make  it. 

In  South  America,  among  the  highest  Andes.  Mr  Fitit- 
gerald  and  Sir  Martin  Conway  ar©  found  in  friendly 
rivalry.  Mr  Fit/gerald  was  not  content  with  a  more 
mountaineering  excursion.  His  party  wnn  a  thoroughly 
organised  scientific  expedition,  consisting  of  three  English- 
men besides  himself,  the  famouiy  f;uide  Xurbriggen,  and 
five  Alpine  portei-s.  His  firtst  object  waa  to  cliiub  the 
highest  mountain  in  South  America,  but  he  also  mado 
provision  for  the  thorough  phyBical  exploration  and 
mapping  of  the  surrounding  region.  The  undertaking 
proved  a  very  arduous  ono ;  and,  although  Mr  Fitzgerald's 
objects  were  accomplished,  it  would  seem  that  the  moan- 
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Found  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  pleasure 
RTith  their  toil.    The  region  which  they  had  under- 

investigate  proved  unexpectedly  and  singularly 
,  *  The  valleys.'  T^Titea  one  of  the  party,  Mr 
rere  desolate,  monotonous,  and  dreary  in  the 
Bgree.  A  featiire  of  the  Ufe  was  the  hot  gale  w^hich 
ry  day  from  about  10  a.ni.  to  sundown,  burying 
ig  in  a  wind  of  dust.*  The  precipices  of  Aconcagua 
rounded  by  '  wide  bleak  wastes  of  grey  stoues, 

by  black  cragg  or  red  or  brown  slopes  ending  in 
The  climate  proved  to  be  execrable,  and  the 
rms  a  source  of  constant  discomfort  and  even 
nring  many  months  of  the  year. 
aid  seem  that  in  Chilis  as  in  the  Karakoram,  the 
scenery  must  be  content  with  the  grandeur  of 
t  peaks  and  their  glaciers.  But  the  American 
I  judging  from  photographs,  compare  uufavour- 
i  the  giants  of  Asia.  Their  forms  are  less  ^itrildng, 
rwiields  few^er  and  scantier.  Many  of  the  lofty 
B  snow-striped  rather  than  snow-t:!ad.  Yet  the 
fe  of  Aconcagua  show  in  the  illustrations  as  a 
3C43  of  nature's  handiwork,  and  the  dome  of 
to  towers  against  the  sky  like  a  larger  and  loftier 

It  can  hardly  be  s^iid  that  the  merits  of  man 
t  for  any  shortcomings  in  the  scenery  of  the 
The  half-caste  muleteers  are  a  vile  race,  and  the 
.raveller  eiiia  w^ith  his  revolver  on  the  table  and 
IS  his  bed-room  door,  Mr  Fitzgerald  even  auggesta 
B,y  be  judicious  for  him  on  occasion  to  sleep  under 
tx  order  to  avoid  being  shot  at  through  the  roof, 
!iot«  of  the  whole  narrative  is  toil  and  suffering  ; 
reader  is  led  to  doubt  whether,  when  once  the 
I  of  novelty  and  conquest  is  removed,  the  Chilian 
U  attract  many  lovers  of  the  picturesque  or  even 
>lime. 

&urvey  work  was  effected  by  the  party,  and  two  of 
Brs,Mr  Vines  and  Zurbriggen, attained  on  different 

the  top  of  Aconcagua,  over  33,000  feet — one  of 
kest  elevations  yet  reached  by  man.  Another 
the  summit  ridge  has  since  been  climbed  by  Sir 
anway.  When  a  shelter  has  been  erected  on  the 
L,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
Htly  visited,  as  the  climb  ia  rather  fatiguing  t\xTVTi 
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di£&ciilt.  The  records  of  Mr  Fitzgerald's  expedition,  latelj 
is8ued  in  a  handsome  volume,  show  that  ifood  scientific 
work  was  done  by  its  members  in  addition  to  the  climbing 
and  surveying  which  were  their  first  objects.  Evety 
reader  will  sympathise  with  the  gallant  leader  in  his 
disappointment  at  being  unable,  through  ill-health,  to 
reach  the  final  goal.* 

The  snowy  ranges  o£  BoHvia  that  look  down  on  the 
upland  sea  of  Lake  Titicaca  have  been  explored  by  the 
ubiquitous  Sir  Martin  Conway,  who  has  ascended  Illimani 
and  reached  a  point  some  300  feet  below  the  8uninLit  of 
Soratii.  Here  the  mountaineer  is  carried  up  to  his  fiekl 
of  exploration  by  a  railway  which,  after  crossing  a  pass 
14,660  feet  high,  lands  him  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet  on 
the  shores  of  an  inland  sea  *  fourteen  times  as  large  ae  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,'  Sir  Mnrtin  Conway  acquiesces  in  the 
recent  Government  tnangulation  which  has  reduced  Sorata 
by  nearly  30OO  feet.  Aconcagua  is  thus  left  the  supreme 
summit  of  the  New  World.f 

The  last  snowy  range  that  comes  within  our  survey  iM 
that  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps.    Its  exploration  was  begun" 
many  years  ago  by  two  Austrian  men  of  science  iu  the 
Gijiploy  of  the  Goverament,  Von  Haast  and  Hochstetter. 
A  fresh  impulse  was  given  by  Mr  Spotswood  Green,  who 
nearly  got  up  Mount  Cook,  and  wrote  a  lively  account  of   i 
his  Hcrarables.J     ^  recent  years  the  ghiciers  have  beeqfl 
explored  by  Mr  Harper  and  other  young  colonists,  wh<^ 
for  a  time  kept  up  a  mountaineering  club ;  and  the  hardest 
lyf  the  great  peaks  were  stormed  by  Mr  Fitzgerald  and 
Zurbriggen    in    1894-5.     If   the  range  is  lower  than    th^ 
Alps,  the  snowline  is  also  lower,  so  that  the  scale  of  tt 
peaks  and  glaciers   is   not   verj*   different.     The    uniqiv 
charm  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps  is  to  be  found  in  tW 
wilds  of  the  western  coast,  where  the  glaciers  descend  to 
the  aea  beacheSi  and  long  Rords,  enclosed  between  slopes 


*  M.  Zurbrlgg«n  has  given  a  Bomewhat  egotlstlciU  account  of  his 
doings  in  a  book  entitled  'From  tlie  Alps  to  the  Andea^'  publlsbed  by  J 
Fiaher  Unwla,  1809.  ^_ 

t  Sir  Martin  Conway  has  not  yet  published  a  fall  description  of  hi^ 
jonme.v.s   In  the  Ande(«,  but  Hhort  notices  have  iippenrcd  in  the  'Alpine 
Journal  '  during  the  last  two  yc'LTS. 

J  'The  High  Alps  of  New  Zealaud."  By  W.  S,  Groen.  MACuullaos*  18831 
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of  subtropical  vegetation  and  cliffs  bright  with  falling 
waters,  run  up  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Mr 
Harper  and  Mr  Fitzgerald  have  both  published  \my  mtid- 
able  accounts  of  their  adventures  and  ascents  in  thia 
region.* 

On  one  question,  of  the  first  importance  to  the  futxu'O 
of  mountaineering,  the  records  of  the  last  ten  years'  ex- 
perience fail  to  throw  any  certain  light.     Doea  mountain- 
sickness  necessai'ily  increase   with,  altitude   to   such   an 
extent  a»  to  render  the  ascent  of  mountains  over  25,000 
feet   impossible?      Has   the  limit  attainable   by   human 
beings    been  nearly  approached   by  Sir   Martin   Conway 
and  Mr  Fitzgerald?     Sir  M.  Conway  argues  that  it  hiis. 
Mr  D.  Freshtield,  who  stopped  1000  to  1500  feet  lower  than 
I  Sir  M.  Conway»  on  a  point  fixed  by  the  Indian  aurvey  at 
22,000  feet,  takes  the  opposite  view»     Had   he  not  been 
handicapped  by  deep  freah  snow  and  a  baggage-train  of 
1  heaTily-laden  coolies,  he  might  possibly  have  supplied 
fiome  more  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  his  belief. 
Mr  Clinton  Dent,  a  surgeon,  a  physicist,  and  a  climber, 
and  competent  therefore  to  speak  both  on  scientific  and 
practical  grounds,  takes  the  hopeful  view.     On  the  other 
hand,  Dr  Mohso,  nn  Italian  physician  who  has  studied  the 
physiology  of  the  question  deeply  on  Monte  Rosa  and  else- 
where, and  written  a  volume  on  hia  oxperimenta,  is  less 
sanguine.     We  catmot  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  his 
theories,  w^hich   are   at   present  far  from   meeting  with 
general  acceptance  among  esperts-t 

In  truth  what  is  still  most  wanted  is  more  experi- 
ments.  Those  w^e  have  are  somewhat  contradictory.  Sir 
M,  Conway  was  thoroughly  indisposed  at  23,000  feet  in 
the  Hinuilaya  and  fairly  fit  on  Aconcagua ;  Zurbriggen 
fared  better  on  the  whole  in  the  Himalaya  than  in  the 
Andes ;  Mr  D.  Freshfield  and  Mr  Garwood  suffered  most 
between  15,000  and  17,000  feet,  and  felt  no  discomfort  at 
21,500  feet  beyond  a  certain  lassitude  ;  while  Mr  Dover, 
t  European  ofl&cer  resident  in  Sikliim,  enjoyed  apparent 

•  'Clin^js  In  the  New  Zealand  Alps.*  By  E.  A.  Fltstgerald.  FUher 
Cawin,  189B.  'Pioneer  Work  in  the  Alps  of  New  Zealand.'  By  A.  P. 
H&rper.    Ftahcr  Unwiu,  1SB6. 

t  See,  tor  the  latest  cxjAmiuatioa  of  these  theories,  n  paper  by  Dr  Hep- 
Ura  En  thq  •  Aiplnc  JounaaJ/  May  190U 
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iiiiniuiiity  from  any  effect  of  ultitude  at  20,000  feet  add 
over.     On  the  existing  evidence,  considered  by  itsulf  and 
still  more  w^hen  it  is  compared  with  the  experiences  of 
a  fonner  generation  in  the  Alps,  there  is  in  our  opinion 
no  reaison  to  believe  that  human  beings  will  be  found  in- 
capable of  walking  up  to  29,000  feet.     That  they  will  not 
do  so  without  ponBiderable  difficulty  may  also  be  inferred. 
At   the   elevations    hitherto   reached,   mountain -sickness 
varies  aa  much   in   individual  cases  as  sea-sickness ;   but 
climbers  unconscious  of  any  indiapodition  at  over  20,000 
feet  are  exceptional  perj^ona.  The  average  man  suffers  from 
lassitude  above  1 5,000  feet,  but  appears  to  bo  more  or  less 
capable  of   accliniatiHation ;  though  on  this  point  again 
experroncos  are  somewhat  conflicting,  the  same  climber 
going  on  one  day  without  a  halt  from  13,000  to  16^500  feet 
and  on  another  failing  at  14,000  feet.     Is  the  difference 
due  to  a  change  in  hia  condition  or  in  that  of  the  atmo-i 
sphere  ?    This  is  one  of  the  many  points  on  which  further  ] 
research  may  be  expected  to  throw  light- 

We  are  far  from  having  exhausted  the  recent  achieve- 
ments of  English  climbers  in  far-off  regions,  nor  have  we 
been  able  even  to  touch  on  those  of  foreign  mountaineere.l 
Hut  enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  the  Alpine] 
Club  heuSy  perhaps  unconBciouely»  been  turning  over  a  new! 
leaf.     It  has  become  in  fact  what  it  was  from  the  first  m 
intention — =an  Orographical  Society  in  the  widest  sense  of  ^ 
the  term.     The  work  which  its  foundorB  did  forty  years 
ago  for  physical   knowledge  in  Europe   is  being  carried 
on  by  their  successors  in  every  part  of  the  globe.     They  I 
take  with   them  wherever  they  go  the  craft  of   moun- 
taineering and  the  methods  of  mountain  cartogiaphy  in 
the  delineation  of  ice  and  snow.    They  are  specialists  in  a 
branch  of  geography  which,  like  oceanography,  forms  a 
pursuit  in  itself,  and  which  had  been  but  inefficiently  pur- 
sued and  studied  by  the  general  geographer.    An  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  features  of  the  great  ranges  of  the 
world  19  an  essential  part  of  science.     A  detailed  know- 
ledge and  adequate  maps  of  the  mountain  frontiers  of  our 
Empire  would  be  no  small  addition  to  its  defences.     What 
we  have  suffered   by  leaving  the  hills  of  Natal  an  \m- 
mapped,  or  in  General   Buller  s  famous   phrase  an  *  un- 
known,' country,  will  not,  we  trust,  be  soon  forgotten. 
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Art.  VU.— THE  DATK  OF  DANTE'S  VISION. 

1.  Etfercitttzifmi  cronologiche,  Moriehct  Ac.  By  Filippo 
Vedovati.     Venice  :  Tip.  del  Conimercio,  18&t. 

Z,  Che  r  Anno  della  Visione  di  Dante  b  il  mccci.  By  Guisto 
Gpion.     Udlne :  Foenis,  1865. 

3.  Sulla  Data  del  Viaggio  Dantesco,  By  F.  Angolitti. 
Naples :  Umvorsity  Press,  1897. 

4.  /*«'  la  Data  della  Visione  Dantesca,    By  Aiigelo  Solerti. 
In  the  GiomcUe  Daniesco,  1898, 
And  other  works. 

Was  the  year  assumed  hy  Dante  for  the  Vision  of  tho 
'Divina  Commedia'  1300  or  1301 — the  begianinj;  of  the 
neTir  century  in  tho  popular  iroagination,  or  in  artual 
fact  ?  Tho  last  few  years  haA'e  witnessed  the  revival  of 
a  controversy  which  seemed  to  have  heen  finally  closed 
in  favour  of  1300— a  date  which  is  still  maintained  by  tho 
vast  majority  of  writers  ancient  and  modern.  The  con- 
troTersy  has  recently  been  reopened  by  somo  IttiUan 
scholars  with  very  great  wealth  of  learning  and  minute 
investigation,  both  historical  and  astronomical ;  and  the 
date  1301  has  again  received  the  adherence  of  some 
whoso  names  cannot  fail  to  carry  weight.  Tlie  recur- 
rence of  the  GOOth  anniversary  of  the  epoch  has  naturally 
revived  interest  in  the  question.  The  same  reason  may 
perhai>s  justify  uh  in  presenting  to  our  readers  a  summary 
of  the  evidence,  especially  as  that  anniversary  marks  the 
lose  of  a  century  in  which  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
Dante,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  nothing  less 
than  phenomenaL 

The  point  at  iBsue  may,  at  first  sightj  seem  trivial  and 
oniroporta^t,  and  so  perhaps  intdnsically  it  is.  But  its 
rhief  interest  lies  not  so  much  in  the  actual  result  as  in 
the  nature  of  the  controversy  itself,  in  the  arguments 
upon  which  it  depends,  and  the  light  which  the  possibihty 
of  such  arguments  throws  on  the  mind  and  methods  of  the 
author;  also,  we  may  add,  in  tho  connexion  which  the  date 

Eh  the  incidentH  and  experiences  of  Dante'»  life. 
t  of  all.  it  may  be  taken  as  generally  known  that 
Eissumes  a  definite  day  in  a  definite  year  for  the 
[icement  of  his  Vision  or  Journey.     He  feigns  that 
red  the  Inferno  at  nightfall  op  Good  Fridtvy,ma. 
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year  which  he  describes  as  a  '  centosituo  anno/  which  was 
also  the  central  year  (me^io  canimino)  of  his  own  life; 
and  this,  as  we  learn  from  the  *  Convito/  would  mean  hi* 
thirty-fifth  year. 

Next,  this  asamued  dato  he  never  forgets.    That  is 
admitted  on  all  hands.     No  one  is  represented  as  dead 
who  was  living  at  that  date,  or  vice  versa.    No  event  that 
happened  after  that  date  is  referred  to  unlegs  xinder  the 
guise  of  prophecy,  with  one  exception,  easily  explained, 
which  will  he  noticed  presently.     One  or  two  illustrations 
of   this  may  be  given.     The  Emperor,  Henry  VII,  died 
in  1313,  before  the  'Paradiso*  was  WTitten.     Yet  Dante 
refers  to  his  becoming  Emperor  (1^J08)  in  the  language  of 
prophecy.    See  '  Par.'  xxx^  136 :  '  Talma  che  Jia  giia  agosta.' 
A  ty}>ically  bad  reading  is  found  here,  'fa  giit'     This  was 
evidently  due  to  some  dull  copyist  ■who  was  not  aware  of 
Dante's  practice,  and  was  unfortunately  ti-oubled  with  'a 
Httlo  knowledge '  of  chronology.  In  *  Purg.'  viii,  121,  Dante 
declares  that  he  has  never  yet  been  in  the  territories  of  the 
Malaspina  family,  but  prophesies  that  before  seven  yeara 
are  past  ho  will  receive  their  hospitable  protection.     This 
occurred  in  1300,     Hence  it  is  that  wo  have  the  matorials 
for  judging  (1)  as  to  tho  year  assumed  for  the  Vision^and 
(2)  as  to  the  date  of  the  actual  composition  of  different 
parts  of  the  poem,  some  portions  of  which  can  thus  be 
showii  to  have  been  unfinished  till  within  three  or  four 
years  (or  even  less)  of  the  author  s  death.    This  may  bo  1 
called  the  historical  branch  of  the  argumeuL     The  other 
branch  is  the  astronomical  one.     Dante  frequently  refers 
to  the  position  of  tho  buu,  moon,  and  planets,  for  indica- 
tions of  time.    Now  the  positions  of  the  moon  and  planeta 
•would  be  different  at  the  corresponding  periods  of  1300  and 
1301,  and  these  can  be  ascertained  exactly  by  computa- 
tion.   Here  then  we  have  quite  another  class  of  data  bear- 
ing on  the  question.     But  whether  Dante*s  astronomical 
references  are  to   be  understood   popularly,  or  whether 
they  are  to  be  tested  by  rigid  scientific  calculations,  is  a 
preliminary  and  fundamental  point  which  has  itself  given 
rise  to  the  keenest  controversy.    It  will  be  discussed  later. 

Wo  will  deal  first  with  the  historical  argument.  Un-  i 
fortunately,  the  application  of  tho  apparently  simple  te9« 
of  drawing  the  line  between  history  and  prophecy  is  beset^ 
with  such  numerous  difficulties  in  detail  that  many  of  the 
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^lAssag^os  in  question  have  been  claimed  on  both  eidea  in 
the  controversy.     But  before  wc  expound  some  of  tbose, 
it  should   be  observed  that  the  apparently  precise  data 
already  mentioned  as  furnished  by  D*inte  for  tho  com- 
mencenient  of  his  Vision  liave  been  understood  in  different 
tenses.     We  have  aeon  that  one  of  those  data  is  the  Good 
Friday  of  tho  year  in  question.     Now  that  day  occurred 
on  April  8th  in   1800,  nnd  on  Mnrch  Slat  in  1301.     The 
latter  date  being  wholly  incoUBistent  'vrith   Dant-c's  fre- 
quent references  to  tho  age  and  position  of  tho  moon,  the 
iidvorates  of  1301  have  recourse  to  the  traditional  date  of 
March  iioth  as  being  that  of  our  Lord's  anttuil  crucifixion, 
and  BO  imagine  Dante  to  have  entered  Hell  on  March  25th, 
KiOl,  which  might  therefore   be   described   as  a  sort  of 
*  ideal '  Good    Friday.     Among-   the   early  commontatore, 
iBocoAccio  alone  adopts  this  view.     It  shoiUd  be  observed 
[Id  passing  that  the  ideal  Good  Friday,  March  ^'ith,  would 
{in  1300  be  as  hopelessly  inconsistent  with  the  lunar  refer- 
Icncce   above   mentioned  AH   is   the   actual   Good  Friday, 
fMort-h  31st,  in  1301. 

But  Dant-o  also  gives  another  datum  by  referring  tho 
[  pommencement    of    his    Vision    to    the    spring   equinox. 
I  Though  such  references  are  not  so  doiinito  as  to  bind  us 
fto  the  precise  day  of  the  equinox,  it  is  curious  that  the 
[<«irly  commentators  seem  to  have  paid  most  attention  to 
this  datum ;  and  the  majority  of  them  place  the  com- 
mcncemeDt  about  *  mezzo  Marzo/  that  being  the  time  to 
which  the  true  equinox  was  believed  to  have  receded  in 
I  the  time  of  Dante  owring  to  the  error  in  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar, and  the  *  centesma  ch'  h  laggiu  neglotta  *  (*  Par."  xxvii, 
143).     Contemporary  documents  usually  give  March  15th 
I M  tho  date  of  the  equinox,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
tho  exact  day  was  March  12th. 

But  though  the  early  commentators  are  at  variance  as 
to  tho  day^  they  seem  to  be  almost  agreed  as  to  the  year 
being  1300.  At  any  rate,  none  explicitly  adopts  1301 ,  though 
MJtne  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  evidence  in  two 
I  mie^ ;  and  Boccaccio  is  inconsistent  with  himself,  giving 
1301  in  one  passage,  and  1300  in  two  others.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  largely  preponderant  acceptance  of  the 
(late  1300  by  both  ancient  and  modern  commentators,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  this  represents  the  sum  of 
individnal  conriction  bfised   upon  evidence^  or  ttxtvt  \\^e 
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fliibject   is  by  any  means  ao  clear  aa  such  a  consensus 
might  seem  to  imply. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  year  we  must  be  on  oui*  g^uuM 
at  the  outset  agaios^t  se^'eral  sources  of  confuBJon  by  which 
the  discussion  is  embarrassed.      There  is  first  the  well-! 
known  difficulty  arising  from   the  different  days  taken  I 
for  the  commencement  of  the  year.     Besides  the  proscnt] 
method  (to  which  the  expreBsion  '  ^\jini  a  Cii'cuinci&ioiic*| 
is  sometimes  applied)^  there  were  two  others  more  usually 
in  vogue  in  the  Middle  Ages.   In  one,  the  year  commencetl 
on  December  25th,  the  traditional  bii-thday  of  our  Lordl 
('  Anni  a  Natiiitate '),  and  in  the  other  on  March  25th*  thai 
date  of  the  Annunciation  or  Incarnation  (*  Anni  ab  Inuar-J 
natione').   The  former  of  these  (December  25th)  was  called 
the  Boman  use,  and  the  latter  the  Florentine  or  Pisan^ 
use.     Hence  arises  an  obvious  confusion  in  respect  of  the 
date  of  events  occurring  in  the  first  three  months  of  e-ach 
year.    This  difficulty  is  familiar  to  all  students  of  history,  j 
For  instance,  in  Giovanni  VQlani,  who  naturally  foUoTsB 
the  Florentine  use,  we  sometimes  find  the  election  of  a" 
pope  in  January  or  February  in  succession  to  one  who  is 
described  as  dying  apparently  some  months  later  in  tlic 
same  year.     Thxia  Villani  states  that  Honorius  IV  died  inj 
April    1287,    and    that    his   successor,    Nicholas    IV,   wa 
elected  in  February  1287  (our  1288). 

But  the  confusion  does  not  end  here,  since  those  who 
commenced  their  year  from  the  Incarnation,  or  Marcl 
2i)th,  differed  as  to  whether  the  numeration  of  ye 
should  start  from  the  March  25th  before  our  Lord's  birthj 
i.e.  the  actual  day  of  the  Incarnation,  or  from  the  March 
25th  following,  i.e.  the  first  anniversary  occurring  during 
our  Lord's  lifetime.  The  former  method  was  called  the 
Pisan  use,  and  was  advocated  by  the  well-known  chrono-  I 
logor,  Dionyaius  ExiguuB»  in  the  sixth  century,  and  also 
by  Bcde.  The  latter  is  kno^Ti  as  the  Florentine  use,  and 
W€LS  much  more  commonly  adopted,  it  being  followed  also 
in  some  provinces  of  France  and  generally  in  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  England.  In  this  c^so  the  year  1  would  begin 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Incarnation,  i.e.  on  the 
March  25th  following  our  Lord's  birth,*  when  he  would 


•  The  perlcMl  between  the  Incarnation  and  tbis  dot*  is  nctKally  dejscrib 
hyCiitriua  an  the  year  Q.    Thin  dcalgnfttloa  Is  defended  na  chr 
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be  considered  to  be  one  year  old.  This  was  the  metliod 
adopted  by  Clavius,  who  aHsinted  at  the  Gregorian  re- 
formation  of  the  calendar,  and  by  his  younger  contem- 
porary, Petaviua. 

Now  lot  US  observe  the  practical  differences  which  follow 
when  these  sj-stems  ai'e  brought  into  compartHon  with  our 
method  of  reckoning.     In  this,  the  ye<ar  1  is  Hupposed  to 
begin  on    the  Januarj'  ^st  following,  not  preceding,  the 
birthday  of  our  Lord,  nith  which  actual  day  the  New 
Year  was  intended  approximately  to  coincide.     Our  New 
Years  Day,  in  other  words,  precedes  the  Florentine  by 
three  months.    Consequently,  as  the  Florentine  year  1301 
be^ns  on  our  March  25th  of  the  same  year,  the  last  nine 
mouths  of  our  year  would  be  described  by  the  same  tiguro 
m  both  eyatema,  while  the  first  throe  months  of  oui*  1301 
woiild  on  the  Florentine  system  belong  to  the  previous 
year,  1300.    Conversely,  on  the  Plsan  -system,  according  lo 
which  our  Lord  was  bom  on  December  25th  of  the  year  1, 
the  year  1301  woiUd  begin  on  our  March  25th,  KJOO*  and 
BO  the  first  three  months  of  our  year  1300  would  corre- 
spond with  the  Pisan  in  the  figure  of  the  year,  while  the 
laat  nine  months  would  belong  to  the  Pisan  year  1301** 
It  will  be  observed  how  this  difficulty  especially  besots  the 
declarations  of  those  who,  like  the  majority  of  the  early 
commentators,  place  the  commencement  of  the  Vision  at 
the  critical  period  of  'mezzo  Marzo*' 

Let  xm  further  make  thia  plain  ns  regards  the  Floren- 
tine use  by  one  or  two  examples.  The  battle  of  Benevento, 
ja  which  Manfred  fell,  took  place  according  to  our  reckon- 
ing on  Febniarj'  26th,  1266*  It  is  described  by  ViUaui  as 
occurring  on  February  36th,  1365,  A  Btill  better  example 
is  given  by  Professor  AngeUttl  from  the  letter  of  Gregory 


aomct  by  Bishop  Butcher  In  Ms  leiimcd  work  on  tb«  '  Ecclcsiftaticnl  Ctilendftr,' 
•  The  fotlowlhg  table  will  show  tbeae  dlffero»cca  at  n.  gUnco! — 


1 

Mo.lem. 

noroiitlnft 

PUiin. 

1  Jtln,— Mar.  1300      .     , 

12W 

1300 

1  Mar.  25— Deo.  1300      . 

1300 

1301 

'  Jml— Max.  1301      .     . 

1300 

1301 

I  MftT.  25— Dm.  1301       , 

1301 

1303 
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Xm,  promulgating  the  reform  of  the  calendar.  Thedat* 
of  the  letter  is  February  24th  (vi^  Cal.  Mart.),  '  Ajmo  In- 
camationis  Dominic*©  16S1 ' ;  and  that  of  the  affixing  of  the 
seal  a  week  later,  on  March  1st,  is  given  as  'Amio  a  Nativi- 
tato  D.N.  Jesu  Christi  1582.'  Here  we  see  the  contrast,^ 
■within  a  few  lines,  of  the  dates  on  the  Florentine  and 
Roman  systems  respectively,  the  latter  practically  corK-j 
sponding  with  our  own. 

It  18  interesting  now  to  enquire  which  of  the  above' 
systems   of  computation,   Roman   or  Florentine,   Dantfl 
seems  to  have  employed.    We  think  probably  the  RomantI 
i.e.  beginning  the  year  «  Nativttatc,  or  on  December  25th, 
this  being  the  reckoning  officially  adopted  by  the  Church, 
or,  as  the  words  run  in  the  Jubilee  Bull  of  Bonifaco  VIU : 
•Annos    Domini    secundum    ritum    Romance    Ecclesfcft.' 
If  we  admit  the  genuinenoaa  of   the  *  Qurestio   de  Aqna 
et  Terra,'  including  the  colophon,  the  question  is  decided 
at  once,  for  the  subscription,  in  which  the  dato  is  given,^ 
runs  thus:  *Anno  a  Nativitate  D.N*  Jesu  Christi  1320.'H 
It  is  added  that  the  discussion  was  on  January  20th,  and" 
that  that  day  was  Sunday,     This  was  the  ease  according 
to  our  reckoning,  or  the  Roman  reckoning.     It  ivoiild  not 
bo  so  on  January  20th,  1320,  according  to  Florentine  use 
Angelitti  points  out  another  interesting  inference  froi 
the  fact  that  it  ia  also  there  stated  that  the  glorious  birtll 
of  our  Saviour,  as  well  ae  His  resurrection,  took  place  on 
a  Sunday.      Mathematical   calculations  show   that    thtS 
would  be  the  case  if  the  Christmas  Day  of  our  Lord's 
birth  were  considered  to  be  in  the  year  1,  and  not  in  tfaoj 
year  0.     Hence  probably  Dante  did  not  adopt  the  Floren^ 
tine  use,  at  any  rate.     In  *  Inf.*  xxiv,  1-3,  the  presence  of 
the   sun   in   Aquarius^  i.e.  January-February  (according 
to  popular  estimation),  is  described  as  'parte  del  giovinetto 
anno.'    On  the  Florentine  usage  it  would  be  just  the  end 
of  the   year.     The   passage  in  *Par/  xvi,  34,  in  which. 
Cacciaguida  treats  the  Annunciation  as  a  sort  of  termim 
a  quo  of  all  chronology,  cannot  be  adduced  (as  it  has 
by  Fraticelli   and  others)  to   prove   that  Dante  himael 
reckoned  years  ab  Incamati(mef  for  the  words  occur 
the  mouth  of  the  ancient  Florentine  Cacciaguida,  whttl 
would  naturally  reckon  thus;   nor,  indeed^  in  any  case,! 
would  the  actual  language  of  the  passage  bear  the  weight 
'any  such  inference. 
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But  there  is  yet  another  sourco  of  confusion  in  regard 
to  the  year,  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  When  a 
writer  mentions  a  definite  number  of  yoam,  are  they  aymi 
cotitpiuti  or  atvni  correnti  ?  In  other  words,  is  the  last  and 
incooipletQ  ye«^r  reckoned  in  or  not  ?  We  are  met  by  this 
dilBeiUty  perpetually,  and  it  just  makes  the  difference  of 
one  year,  which  is  precisely  the  differenoe  between  the 
d»te9  under  discussion,  I'^OO  or  1301.  Here  arc  two  ob- 
Txras  illustrations^  Our  Lord  ivas  generally  beUovod  by 
medieval  writers  to  have  died  on  March  25th,  thirty-four 
years  after  the  date  of  the  Incarnation,  or*  &s  we  should 
«»y,  at  the  ago  of  thirty-three  years  and  three  months 
from  his  birth.  But  his  age  is  Bometimea  st^ited  as  thirty- 
three  and  sometimca  as  thirty-four,  though  the  same  thing 
is  meant.  So  again,  when  Danto  speaks  of  his  longing  to 
we  Beatrice  aa  *  decenne  sete,'  *  a  ten  years'  thirst/  if  the 
date  was  1300,  it  would  be  actually  nine  and  three-quarter 
yeais,  if  1301,  then  ten  and  three-quarters.  The  former 
•eems  obviously  more  probable,  though  both  views  are 
teoftble. 

Bearing  in  mind  nil  those  sources  of  confusion  and 
ambiguity^  let  ub  next  tuni  to  a  few  of  the  passages  that 
are  quoted  as  bearing  on  the  controversy.*  There  is,  in 
the  fifst  pln.ce,  a  passage  which  stands  out  prominently  as 
(be  very  keystone  of  the  problem,  viz.,  'Inf.'  xxi,  112-111 : 

*  ler,  piii  oltre  cinqu'  ore  che  quest'  ottai 
Mille  dugento  con  seaaauta  soi 
Ann!  comply,  che  qui  la  via  fu  rotta/ 

Here  Dante  appears,  and  evidently  intends,  to  fix  the 
jrear,  the  day,  and  the  hour,  of  that  part  of  his  journey 
with  the  utmost  possible  precision  of  language ;  but  the 
d»y  and  year  are  still  matters  of  the  keenest  dispute. 
Since  Dante  s^iya,  in  *  Conv.*  iv,  23,  that  our  Lord  willed 
to  die  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  the  natural 
eonsequence  of  this  would  be  to  add  thirty-four  to  the 

*  Tb«  qaestlons  and  the  infereQces  involved  In  some  of  these  an  too 
eonpUcatcd  for  dlBeoBalon  In  such  a-Q  {irticle  OS  this.  The  passages,  also, 
«•  lo9  nomerotu  for  complete  cltfttlon.  Thus,  AngeHtti  briDg!!,  betTreen 
tvmt7  And  thirty  into  the  iliscut^^Ion.  Another  recent  critic  <So]ert[) 
Biixinefs,teH  twcmtr,  and  corner  to  the  geoeiul  concluston  that  cfght  are  in 
UToor  of  190Q,  three  in  favour  of  1301,  and  nine  ftrc  doubtful,  thoug^h  In 
mMiy  ouHM  point ing  mtln-r  to  (300, 
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number  1266  here  given,  and  hence  to  infer  1300  to  be  Um 
year  of  the  Vision.  But  Professor  Angelitti  endeavour 
oven  ■without  the  help  of  the  variant  explained  in  tfc 
note,*  to  wring  the  year  1301  out  of  the  passage.  Aa 
suming  that  Dante  held  that  our  Lord  was  bora 
December  25th  in  the  year  I.  he  claims  that  ho  maybe 
said  to  have  died  on  March  25th  in  the  year  35  (i.e.  on 
first  day  of  that  year),  and  not  on  March  25th  of  the ; 
34,  as  commonly  held.  Hence  we  are  entitled  to  ndd 
35  to  1266,  and  so  obtain  the  desired  result,  1301.  Wo_ 
must  say  this  seeras  to  be  a  mere  arithmetical  jnggli 
What  the  text  states  is  that  1266  yoara  have  elapsed  i 
the  deatli  of  Christ  t  and  as  that  occurred,  according 
the  explicit  statement  of  Danto,  in  his  thirty-fourth 
it  would  certainly  never  occur  to  any  reader  who  knc 
that  our  Lord's  age  'was  held  to  be  thirtj'-three  and 
quart«r»  which  at  most  might  be  described  as  thirty-fomj 
to  take  that  figure  at  thirty-five  in  order  to  work  out 
calcuhition  here  put  into  the  mouth  of  Malacoda. 

But  in  another  way  this  argument  appeai*s  to  us  entirol; 
to  misa  the  point  at  issue.  Our  enquiry  is  whether  Dant 
intended  his  Vision  to  be  associated  with  the  lyear  cor 
monly  known  as  1300,  or  that  commonly  known  as  130| 
The  identity  of  either  year  would  be  easily  determined 
some  well-known  historical  event  in  each,  sucb»  for  in-j 
stance}  as  the  First  Jubilee,  in  1300,  or  Dante's  Priorate  ifl 
that  year ;  or  in  1301,  the  coming  of  Charles  of  Valois 
Florence,  marking  the  beginning  of  its  destruction, 
Dante  expresses  it  in  *  Conv.'  n,  xiv,  1,  176.  Our  mn 
point  then  would  be  to  determine  whether  the  Vision  wer 
associated  with  the  year  of  some  such  well-known  eveulj 
however  the  year  itself  might  be  designated ;  not  whethe 
Dante  considered  that  the  year  commonly  known  as  13 


•  It  may  be  nobod  that  there  la  h  mpnstrouB  variant  here,  which  cooMaU 
tn  the  Insertion  of  una  nfter  tlugentd  : 

'  MlUe  dugcnt'  uno  con  ^eaaanta  sei.* 

This,  to  begin  with,  will  not  Kcrati,  iiaA  on  sovoro.)  other  groundfi  Is 
obviously  a  falao  reading  and  clumej  correction.    Bat  It  is  bo  ftu*  iiif«restlt 
that  the  var tant  is  of  great  &Dtiq«lty>  and  is  recognised  by  some  of  the  tc 
early  commentalors.     Thoa  it  I^ears  wifcneas  to  the  diiHcuUy  that  waa  i 
felt  111  working  out  the  computation  given  by  Dante,  owing  probably 
some  of  the  causes  of   confusion  in  methoda  of  reokoning  already  noWd.| 
Poriafbiy  the  olyect  amy  have  been  to  bring  oat  the  date  1301  iiiRteacl  of  H 
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vouM  be  more  correctly  (on  scientific  or  chronological 
iiinds)  described  as  1301^  The  two  questiona  seem  to  be 
ite  distinct,  and  the  hitter  does  not  really  concern  tlie 
sat  issae.  The  dividing^  line  between  history  and 
ophecy  is  the  ultimate  test  of  thia,  by  whatever  figure 
the  year  may  be  designated. 

FolloT?ving  the  same  principle  of  taking  Dante's  worda 

^  their  lUitural  sense,  we  coneider  that  the  anniversary 

■  the  death  of  Christ  would  be  certainly  understood  by 

l^nte'a  readers  to  be  that  day  w^ith  which  everyone  waa 

linr,  viz.  Good  Friday  according  to  the  calendar  of 

Church  ;  and  that  few,  if  any,  would  ever  think  (even 

ley  knew  it)  of  the  fixed  date  of  March  25th,  exco^^itated 

^  certain  ecclesiastical  writers.     Unless  Dante  employed 

lage   *  to    conceal   his  thoughts,'  surely  his   chrono- 

lical  and  (as  we  shall  contend  later)  his  astronomical 

aoes   also  must  be  understood  in  such  a  sense  aa 

naturally  occur  to  an  ordinarily  instructed  and 

ant  reader, 

I  will  now  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
it  passages  adduced  on  the  historical  eide  of  the 
3versy,  taking"  first  those  which  are  claimed  with 

snfidenco  by  the  advocates  of  1300. 
pasaage  generally  thought  strongly  to  support  1300, 
if  not  to  be  almost  conclusive  for  it,  is  the  incident  of 
Cosella  in  *  Purg.,'  canto  ii,  91-99.  Among  the  spirits 
ttded  on  the  shore  of  Purgatory  that  morning  by  the 
bI  i^  the  soul  of  Dante's  friend  Casella,  Dante  expresses 
>rise  that  Casella  has  lost  so  much  time  in  coming 
ler  (I.  93).  Casella  e^cplains  that  when  the  angel  is 
ting  on  board  his  daily  freight  of  souls,  *  one  is  taken  and 
ther  left/  according  to  what  is  apparently  an  entirely 
Mtrary  exercise  of  his  will»  though  no  doubt  with  stritit 
tice  (U.  94-97).  Casella  himself  has  been  frequently 
uted  Cpiii  volte,'  L  G6).  But  when  he  returned  agahi 
time  (I.  100),  he  found  that  for  three  months  past  the 
angel's  demeanour  had  entirely  changed^  and  all  were 
received  without  any  difficulty,  'eon  tutta  pace'  (1.  99), 
^ie  generally  accepted  and  natural  explanation  is  thi.s, 
it  the  kindlier  manner  of  the  angel  was  due  to  the 
clamation  by  Boniface  VIII  of  the  First  Jubilee,  which 
to  takt)  offotit  from  Christnxaa  1290,  i.e.  the  first  day 
tb©  year  IIJOO.     This  would  be  about  three  months 
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before,  whatever  exact  day  may  be  token  as  that  of  th 
commencement  of  Dante's  journey. 

To  this  Angelitti  raises  the  objection  (which  he  con- 
eiders  fattil)  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bull  conveying 
any  benefit  to  those  already  dead ;  and  it  ia  implied  by  1. 96 
('  Pill  volte  m'  ha  negato  esto  passaggio  '),  aa  well  as  by  L  93 
(mentioned  above),  that  Casella  had  died  some  time  before 
Christmas  1299.  For  an  alteiiiative  explanation,  be  appeals 
very  ingeniously  to  a  further  Bull  of  Boniface  dated  C 
mas  Day  1300,  i.e.  the  commencement  of  1301  in  Ro: 
usage,  conveying  the  benefits  of  the  Jubilee  to  any  wl 
through  death  or  accidental  delay  in  travelling  bad  ni 
been  able  to  complete  the  prescribed  number  of  days 
religious  services,  *numero  dierum  taxato  nondum  decurso.* 
He  assumes  that  Casella  was  in  this  poeitiou*  and  that  ha 
died  in  the  course  of  the  year  1300,  and  consequently  -waM 
rejected  by  the   angel  until  the  supplementary  Bull  oP 
Boniface  was  promulgated  at  Christmas  1300,  three  mouths 
previously  to  Easter  1301. 

Now,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  th 
original  Bull  of  Boniface  conveying  any  benefit  to 
already  dead ;  but  if  we  are  to  bo  bound  by  such  rig 
conditions  of  its  applicabihty  as  this,  let  us  be  consiste 
in  our  strictness.  In  that  case,  let  it  be  observed, 
benefit  corresponding  to  that  which  Casella  here  descril 
is  promised  in  it  to  anyone  at  all.  In  the  first  pi 
it  was  to  help  people  out  of  Purgatory,  not  into  it*  The 
again,  the  scene  imagined  here  is  evidently  reproduce 
from  Virgil  (see  *^neid'  vi,  313-330),  like  many  oth«r 
subordinate  featiurea  or  details  in  the  '  Divina  Conuuedia.' 
No  such  impediment  to  salvation  or  purgation  as  this 
Virgilian  incident  (nor,  indeed,  even  the  existence  of  any 
such  a  place  as  Ante'Purgatory  at  all)  is  found  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  or  in  the  belief  of  Christians.  The 
conditions,  looked  at  thus  strictly  (as  Angelitti  would  de- 
mand), are  not  such  as  would  be  affected  by  the  t^rms  of 
tho  Indulgence  at  all*  We  believe  Dante  merely  meaui 
that  the  promulgation  of  the  Jubilee  brought  about  durit 
that  anno  santo  a  general  disposition  of  bemgnity  as 
clemency  to  mankind — observe  (11.  98,  99)  that  since 
I  months  the  angel  had  received  gi'aciously  fUl  who  came 
it  inaugurated  a  period  of  general  *■  good- will  towards  me 
&nd  of  easier  conditions  for  humanity  at  large.     Thus 
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d^neonourof  the  ujjieiali  celesU^ili^in  their  several  spheres 
of  operation,  was  made  more  favourable  thereby, 

■  So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  was  the  time.' 

How  else  should  we  accouut  for  the  unrestricted  charaoter 
of  the  angeVs  welcome  (1.  &9)  ?  Those  affected  by  the 
concession  in  the  supplementary  Bull  must  have  been 
comparatively  very  few.  Unfortunately,  the  actual 
date  of  Casella's  death,   like  that  of  many  other  aubor- 

I  dinate  incidents  in  the  *  Divina  Commedia  '  which  would 
serve  as  histantice  cruris  in  this  controversy,  cannot  now 

I  be  ascertained. 

The  passage  in  *  inf ,'  x,  IH,  on  the  death  of  Guido 

I  Cavalcanti,  seems  even  more  conclusivo.  Danto  requests 
Farinata.  to  reassure  Cavalcawti  by  informing  him  that  his 

I  Bon  Guido  is  still  living  :— 

*Che  il  sno  nato  e  eo'  vivi  aucor  congiuuto,* 

I  As  Guido  died  in  August  1300,  and  was  buried  at  Santa  Re- 
parata  m  Florence  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  that  month, 
this  statement  was  true  at  Easter  KiOO,  hut  would  not  bo 
true  at  Easter  1301,  One  answer  attempted  to  this  is  that 
the  declaration  of  Dante  is  *a  pious  fraud'  in  order  to 
ppare  the  feelings  of  the  afllieted  father  !  It  is  further 
suggested  that  the  words  are  intentionally  ambiguous, 
aad  that  Dante  meant  to  save  his  credit  for  trutlifuhiess 
by  using  an  expression  capable  of  meaning '  present  in  the 
memory  and  affections  of  those  living '  {coi  invi  ancor 
I  amffiunto) !  This  is  surely  64<riv  BiofpvXdTTetv  with  a  ven- 
I  gexuic^.  The  peculiar  form  of  words  may  be  explained,  if 
nny  explanation  be  needed,  by  the  fact  that  Guido  was  in 
hopelessly  broken  health,  and  was  in  fact  ^  a  dying  man  ' 
at  this  time.  Other  critics  have  been  reduced  t<t  the  sug- 
gestion that  Dante  has  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  date  of 
the  death  of  one  who  was  his  '  primo  amico/ 

Another  statement  which  seems  to  be  almost  dociaivo 
for  1300  is  that  put  into  the  mouth  of  Caceiaguida  re^ 
vpectiug  the  age  of  Can  Grande,  viz.  that  ho  is  then  only 
ciue  years  old ;— 

*  piir  nove  auni 
Son  queste  mote  intonio  di  lui  torte/ 

CPftr;ivii,80,8lO 
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An  old  chronicle  (*  Chronicon  Veronense,'  c,  1378)  states  tke 
day  of  his  birth  to  have  been  March  9th,  1291,*     If  that 
evidence  be  accepted,  the  question  is  practically  settled. 
Some  have  adopted  the  desperate  evasion  of  supposing  - 
Dante  to  be  referring  not  to  our  years,  but  to  those  of  thaf 
planet  Mara,  in  ■which  he  Tvas  then  situated !     Othei^  sug- 
gest that  for  '  March "  we  should  read  *  May/  on  thelstrength  j 
of  a  poem  (dated,  it  is  true,  lrJ28)  which  describes  tbM 
astrological  conditions  of  Can  Grande's  birth  in  a  manner^ 
said  to  suit  better  that  time  of  the  year.   Aagelitti,  again, 
states  that  the  *  Chronicon  '  in  question  is  so  full  of  chrono- 
logical bhmdors  that  its  authority  is  worthless.     Still,  th^ 
fact  remains  that  the  one  positive  and  de£nite  stat«nienM 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  so  far  *  hold^  the 
field/  distinctly  requu'Gs  the  acceptance  of  the  date  1300. . 
We  have  iio  space  to  discuss  other  passages  of  thii 
kind,  but  we  may  now  take  together  some  vases  in  whicl 
the  inference  depends  on  the  question  whether  a  giver 
number  of  years  includes  one  incomplete  year  or  not,   F« 
instance^  does  '  ten  years '  stand  for  nine  and  a  fraction  oi| 
ten  and  a  fraction  ?     No  certain  rule  can  be  insisted  or 
But  generally  we  might  bo  guided  by  the  magnitude  oi 
the  fraction  over,  and  we  should  then  naturally  adopt  thfl 
interpretation  which  most  nearly  approximates    to   th< 
round  number  given.     Under  this  head,  besides  the  infer-1 
ence  to  be  drawn  in  favour  of  1300  from  the  espressionj 
decenne  sete  already  referred  to  {mipra,  p.  155),  we  maj 
i-efer  to  the  datum  given  in  '  Inf/  i,  1,  by  the  words  *  NcI 
mezzo  del  canuuin  di  nostra  vita.'     It  has  been  said  thut. 
this  may  as  well  describe  the  year  thirty-five  to  thirty-siS 
lu^  that  from  thirty-four  to  thirty-five.     But  if  Dante  w( 
born  in  May  1265,  he  would  be  at  Easter  1300  thirty-fou 
years  and  about  ten  months,  and  this  is  surely  much  mor 
iie/ir  the  mezzo  cammin  of  thirty-five  than  would  be  thai 
age  of  thirty-five  and  ten  months  at  Easter  11301.    Besides^J 
in  ^  Conv.'  iv,  xxiii,  1.  93,  Dante  says  that  the  perfcctior 
of  human  life,  the  summit  of  its  arch  (=  mezzo  vattimino)\ 
is  reached  'nel  trentacinquesimo  anno/  in  the  thirty-fifth j 
year,  i.e.  between  thirty-four  and  thirty-five ;   and  that] 
Christ  willed  to  die  in  His  thirty-fourth  year  so  that  HiaJ 


•  The  cbronitter  appcai^  always  to  use  the  Homan  reckoning,  by  wWcii] 
tbh  dote  co>responda  with  the  icaodem  ni>tfttloia. 
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ity  might  not  'stare  in  dtacrescere/  which  certainly 
eems  to  imply  th&tt  this  *discreacere*  would  begin  a.a  soon 
ifl  the  thirty-fifth  ye4ir  was  reached.  It  can  scarcely 
tdtnit  of  a  doubt  thiit  if  Danto  wore  bom  in  1265  ho  would 
Lescribe  the  year  1.300,  during  which  he  reached  and  passed 
hirty-five  about  the  mouth  of  May,  as  marking  the  mezzo 
mmmin  of  his  life* 

Kn  the  other  hand,  and  on  similar  principle,  we 
Id  admit  that  '  Pur^.'  xxiii,  78 — where  it  is  stated  that 
Its  years  have  not  yot  passed  since  the  death  •  of  Daut^s'H 
irife's  cousin,  Forese  Donati — aeema  rather  better  to  suit 
1301,  since  the  choice  lies  between  about  three  years  and 
iiree-q uai'terd  and  four  years  and  three-quarters.  Per- 
laps  five  is  taken  as  a  sort  of  round  number,  as  we  apeak 
>f  '  five  or  ten  years';  but»  as  in  the  other  passages  already 
quoted,  no  certain  conclusion  can  bo  drawn.  The  same 
■any be  said  of  ' Piirg.* xviii,  121»where  Alberto  della  Scala 
»  described  as  '  having  one  foot  in  the  grave.*  This^  Avhilo 
quite  compatible  with  either  date,  would  more  vividly 
porrespond  with  the  five  months  provided  by  1301  than 
Kith  seventeen  months  in  1^00,  But,  as  ho  is  said  to  have 
buen  a  verj^  old  man,  the  expression  would  be  quite  auit- 
lbt«<  in  either  case. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  considerable,  if  not  crucial, 
importance  must  be  attached  to  the  expression '  questo  cen- 
tesim'anno'  in  *  Par,'  ix,  40.  *  This  centenary  year '  is  surely 
n  expression  much  more  naturally  applied  to  1300  than 
lo  1301*  apart  from  the  question  of  the  technicnl  question  of 

belonging  to  the  new  or  to  the  old  century.  The  very 
it^elft  *  centesirao  anno/  occurs  in  reference  to  the 

T  1300  in  the  language  of  Boniface's  proclamation. 
Jubilee  was  to  be  held  *  in  anno  millesiino  trecen- 
[«Btmo  ♦  ,  .  et  in  quolibet  anno  centesimo  secutuio.'  And 
igain,  the  supplementary  Bull  of  Christmas  1300  aheady 
nfierred  to  is  dated  '  in  die  natalis  Domini,  fine  videlicet 
ttntMiiKi  [ar,  anni]  qui  fuit  raiUesimus  trecentesimus.' 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  passages  most  confidently 
nlied  on  by  the  advocates  of  1301.  Far  the  most  im- 
portant is  'Furg.' viii,  73-81,  where  the  second  marriage 
of  the  widow^  of  Nino  de'  Visconti  is  referred  to.  This^ 
tocording  to  Angelitti,  would  be  at  Easter  1300  *  an  Irre- 

•  RwwiUy  aaeertalned  by  Del  Latigo  tc  b&%*e  (HKUiwii  on  July  afltU,  \iS^ 
Vol  }9i,—A'i?.  3Sr,  u 
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parable  aaachroixtam,'  since  that  marriage  is  known 
have  taken  place  on  Jane  24th»  1300.  Recourse  has  been 
had  to  BOEue  unworthy  subterfuges  here  to  save  the  date 
1300,  like  those  we  have  noted  above  on  the  other  side.  . 
But  it  surely  seems  a  perfectly  fair  answer  to  say  that^ 
Dante  does  not  state  that  the  second  marriage  is  alreitdy 
celebrated*  but  only  that  the  widow  has  been  VQry  much 
too  hasty  in  putting  off  her  widow's  weeds,  Note  thfl] 
exact  language  of  U.  74,  75  : — 

*  Poscift  che  trasiuut**)  le  bianche  bende, 
Le  quai  eonvien  che  niiseiu  ancor  brami.' 

This  sign  of  mourning  would  naturally  be  abandoned  m 
soon  as  the  intended  marriage  was  arranged  or  announced, 
and  that  may  well  have  been  80nie  weeks  or  even  mont 
before  it  was   actually  celebrated,  especially  under  tt 
circumstances  of  indecent  haste  here  aUeged.   As  a  matte 
of  fact,  Nino  de'  ViBcouti  died  in   1296,  and  the  short* 
interval  allowed  by  1300  would  add  point  to  his  complain^ 

Another  passage  on  which  Grion  lays  some  stress 
*Inf/xvlii,  28,  where  Dante  refers  to  the  barrier  run  alou 
the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo  to  divide  the  crowds  of  the 
going  to  or  returning  from  St  Peter^s.     He  thinks  tl 
this  affords  a  strong  argument  for  1301,  since  the  Jubilee 
was  not  actually  proclaimed  till  February  22nd,  1300.    Bt 
if  Dante  were  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of  1300  (as  has 
thought  probable)   he  might  have  wT^tnessed   this  abov 
Easter,  when  the  eaercito  molto  would  be  at  its  heigl 
And  further,  be  doea  not  say  that  he  witnessed  it,  thougl 
it  may  certainly  be  a  fairly  natural  inference  that  he  did 
so.     But,  whether   or   no,  we    must  protest  against   tt 
notion  that  the  assumption  of  a  fixed  date,  and  the  carefq| 
separation  of  past  and  future  events  in  reference  to  i^ 
preclude  Dante  from  making  use,  in  the  way  of  illustra-^ 
tion,  simile,  or  comparison,  of  events  that  occurred  lattT. 
This  is  quite  different  from  allowing  himself^  or  any 
the  characters  whom  he  introduces,  to  refer,  as  speaker 
to  such  occurrences.     Though  Dante  as  a  speaker  neva 
does  this,  Dante  as  a  narrative  poet  is  not  thus  hampere^ 
It  would  have  been  sheer  pedantry  in  liim  to  accept  sue 
a  restriction ;  and  he  did  not  accept  it.  ^ 

Thus   he  draws   a  comparison   from  the  *  Slavini  <1 
Marco,'  in  *Inf."  xii,  5,  which  probably  did  not  occur  i 
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•Tune  20th,  1306,*  Again,  in  '  Inf.'  xix»  19,  he  refers  to  his 
ha^'iug  rose  ued  a  boy  from  drowning  by  breaking*  one  of 
be  receptacles  in  the  baptismal  font  in  S.  Giovautil4 
iGHon  says,  on  the  authority  of  Jacopo  dj  Dante,  that  this 
Poccurred  in  April  1301,  and  arguea  hence  against  the  date 
1300.  But  Dante  himself  adds,  *  it  was  a  few  years  ago,' 
'ancor  non  ^  molt'  anni/  which  shows  that  he  does  so  as 
Dante  the  narrative  poet.  The  passage,  therefore^  cannot 
bear  in  any  case  on  the  assumed  date  as  between  1300  and 
,  i301,  as  it  ia  not  more  aiutable  to  one  than  to  the  other. 

There  is  an  interesting  depai-tnient  of  this  controversy 
l^hich  want  of  apace  compels  ua  to  leave  nn  touched,  viz,, 
»e  numerous  passages  containing  formal  prophecies,  more 
oracular*  of  futtire  events,  such^  for  example^  as  the 
^hecies  of  Ciacco  in  '  Inf.*  vi,  65  ('  verranno  al  sangue/ 
i)t  and   the  event  that  should   follow  that  bloodshed. 
'infra  tre  soli ' ;  or  again  that  of  Farinata  respecting  the 
ilamitiee  that  should  befall  Dante  before  fifty  lunations 
('Inf.'  X,  19).    We  could  not  adduce  such  passages  without 
L  elaborate  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  various  in- 
;iretations  that  have  been  suggested  for  them.     One 
feature  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  the  use 
]e  of  the  well  known  dictum  of  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
Isoence  of  the  lost,  in  *lnf.'  x,   100-108,  viz.,  that  distant 
*reot«  are  clearly  foreseen^  but  when  they  are  near  at 
hand  a  veil  is  drawn  over  them.    Some  of  the  suggested 
fulfil nients  of  the  prophecies  are  criticised  as  falling  within 
Ihe  ilmit  of  this  shadow  of  ignorance.     But,  before  this 
I  trgoment  cau  be  applied,  the  questions  have  to  be  settled, 
if  poeaible,  (1)  whether  this  hmit  applies  to  all  the  lost*  or 
only  to  those  in  the  circle  of  the  Epicureans  or  Materialists, 
among  whom  is  the  speaker,  Farinata ;  and  (2),  if  {as  is 
ptobftble)   the   wider   interpretation   of   *noi'  (I.   100)  be 
■coepted,   what  are  the  precise    limits    indicated    by  the 
words  *  Quando  s'appresaano.'  It  may  perhaps  be  suggested 
that  this  singular  and  arbitrary  limitation  was  devised  by 
Dante  in  order  to  enable  him  to  introduce  contemporary 
cnrentd  into  his  poem.    Otherwise  he  could  not  consistently 
itifomi  the  spirits  of  such  events,  since  they  would  have 
aware  of  them  aa  of  other  things  future ;  nor  could 


*  Some   writers,  however,  suppose   aa   earlier   loudslip  In  Un  u^^ib. 
Hbvj  to  1m  Klnred  to. 
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they  inform  him,  because  ho  had  just  come  from  the 
enrth  himself.  In  any  case  the  complexity  of  this  ilepnrt- 
meat  of  the  subject  Hraite  us  to  a  brief  indication  of  its 
existence. 

The  results  in  regard  to  the  *  historical '  aspect  of  the 
controversy  may  be  now  summed  up  thus.  There  seema 
to  be  only  one  passage,  that  relating  to  the  second  marriage 
of  the  widow  of  Nino  de'  Viscouti,  which  is  even  claimed 
by  the  advocates  of  1301  as  entirely  conclusive.  We  have 
SQen  that  it  does  not  support  any  such  positive  inierenre, 
and  tliat  it  may  be  quite  woll  interpreted  consistently 
witli  either  date.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  three 
four  passapfes  pointing  very  strongly  to  1300,  which  seei 
only  adaptlble  to  1301  by  somewhat  forced  and  unnalunU 
explanations.  Finally,  there  is  a  considerable  num>>er  of 
intennediate  passages  on  which  opinions  may  fairly  differ, 
but  in  a  majority  of  thene  the  assumption  of  the  date  1300 
appears  to  afford  tlie  more  natural  and  ob^'ious  explana- 
tion. We  do  not  therefore  feel  any  hesitation,  so  far  oft 
this  side  of  the  investigation  is  concerned,  in  holdii 
firmly  to  the  generally  received  date,  1300, 

We  no\v  turn  to  the  astronomical  side  of  the  argumen 
To  this  Angolitti  attaches  supreme  importance^  regard! 
the  conclusion  based  upon  it  in  favour  of  1301  as  an  *  i 
pregnable  rock,'  although  professing  himself  also  satisfii 
that  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  historical  evidence.    B: 
here  we  have  at  the  outset  to  determine  a  question 
principle,  vital  to  the  whole  discussion  which  follows. 

It  is  maintained  by  Angolitti  that  every  astronomi 
lluusion  or  statement  in  the  *Divina  Commedia^  is  to 
tested  and  interpreted  by  the  most  rigid  appHc^tion 
mathematical  calculations.  For  this  purpose  he  has  con 
structed  very  complete  and  elaborate  tables  of  '  Ep! 
merides'  for  sun,  moon,  and  planets  during  the  spring 
the  years  1300  and  1301.  Testing  Dante's  references  b; 
these,  and  especially  by  those  relating  to  the  planets, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  such  references  con*espom 
precisely  with  the  positions  of  the  planets  in  1301,  and  di 
not  at  all  correspond  with  their  positions  in  1300.  Thi 
result  would  be  no  doubt  very  striking^  one  might  almurtl 
say  very  starthug,  if  established.  But  we  shall  see  the 
it  is  very  much  overstated,  and  in  some  points  even  mlfr 
stoted,   thoiigli  of  coux'se  wot  mteutionally.     But  befoi* 
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•omJng  to  this  we  must  traverse  the  fundamental  assump' 
tion  upon  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  this  argu- 
ment rests. 

Our  own  view  is  that,  whatever  may  have  been  Dante's 
ikiLl  and  know^ledge  in  astronomy  (and  from  the'Convito' 
we  know  it  to  have  been  A^ery  considerable),  in  the'DJ^ina 
E^ominedia'  he  is  not  composing  a  scientific  work  far 
ifftronomical  specialists,  but  a  poem  for  general  readers 
>f  average  culture  and  intelligence.  In  that  case,  surely, 
minute  calculations  in  degrees  and  minutes  and  sc<^ondd 
?f  tho  position  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets  at  a  particular 
epoch  are  out  of  place  and  superfluous.  Dante  would 
bavc  gained  nothing  by  taking  account  of  such  details, 
irhich  could  only  be  ascertained  by  himself  or  his  readers 
by  recourse  to  elaborate  astronomical  tables,  even  sup- 
posing such  tables  to  have  been  then  generally  accessible. 
Bather,  w^e  should  maintain,  ho  counts  upon— to  use  a 
^uniliar  phrase^*  astronomy  without  mathematics,'  i.e.  a 
^jieneral  and  int-elligent  knowledge  of  fundamental  astixi- 
□omical  facta  and  phenomena.  These  he  employs  very 
skilfully  and  artistically  to  add  reality  and  vi^ndnesa  to 
his  narrative,  just  as  he  uses  also  the  famiHar  details  of 

Egraphy  and  even  of  local  topography. 
Let  us  take  first  the  arguments  denved  from,  the 
itiou  of  the  moon  in  1300  and  1301.  One  of  the  first 
tad  most  obvious  applications  of  this  principle  is  to  deter- 
mine whether,  when  Dante  refers  to  the  new  or  full  moon, 
lie  is  speaking  of  those  phenomena  as  calculated  by  astro- 
nomical tables  or  by  the  ecclesiastical  calendar.  In  the 
latter,  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  Easter,  the  times 
rf  new  and  full  moon  were  determined  by  the  use  of  some 
Eimgh  cycles  (such  as  that  to  which  our  Oolden  Numbers 
refer),  and  the  results  varied  from  the  truth  sometimes  as 
fiuch  as  two  or  even  three  days.  In  fact,  in  March  and 
ipril  1300,  there  was  an  error  of  two  days,  and  in  1301  one 
)f  three  days,  between  the  real  moon  and  the  ecclesiastical. 
Fh©  qn^tion  is  a  vital  one  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
aonieroufl  passages  in  which  time  is  indicated  by  the 
rising  or  setting  or  general  position  of  the  moon,  since 
Ube  »bove  error  would  involve  a  difference  of  nearly  two 
or  nearly  three  hours,  in  1300  and  1301  respectively,  in  the 
moons  position  on  any  given  day. 

Now  Angelitti   starts  with  the  assumptions  (^l'^  tYia.^ 
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Dante's  journey  commenced  not  on  the  ecclesiastical 
Good  Friday  of  1301^  but  on  the  '  ideal'  Good  Friday,  i.e. 
Maroli  25th ;  and  (2)  that  his  references  are  made  to  tbe 
astronomical,  and  not  to  the  calendar,  moon.  Then,  as 
the  astronomical  full  moon  occurred  on  March  24th  and 
in  the  night  between  March  24t]i  and  March  35th,  Dante 
could  say  on  the  morning  of  the  36th  : — 

'  GiA  iemotte  fu  la  luaa  tonda ' ; 

and  the  other  lunar  references  are  found  to  give  a  con- 
sistent scheme  when  thus  interpreted.  He  then  conclude* 
triumphantly  that  they  are  vrhoUy  inconsistent  in  re- 
ference to  the  year  1300.  True,  if  the  above  afiBumptidtui 
are  granted.  But,  supposing  wo  flBsume  (1)  that  Dante's 
journey  commenced  on  the  actual  Good  Friday  of  1300,  j 
i.e.  April  8th,  and  (2)  that  his  references  are  to  the  calen-fl 
dar,  and  not  to  the  astronomical,  moon,  it  bo  happens  thai  " 
we  have  just  the  same  data  to  deal  with ;  for  on  April  9th,  i 
1300,  the  moon  (calendar)  had  also  been  full  *  iemotte,'  andl 
consequently  the  other  references  are  equally  intelligible.  ^ 

Next  in  order  should  come  the  references  to  the  sun. 
Theae  we  are  compelled  to  omit,  and  we  may  the  better 
do  so  since  they  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  actual  issue  aaUl 
between  1300  and  1301.  They  do,  however^  involve  some! 
very  curious  and  interesting  problems  bearing  upon  the  ~ 
general  question  whether  Dante's  astronomical  references 
are  to  bo  interpreted  aa  scientifically  exact,  or  as  popularly 
understood.  The  result  of  the  former  treatment  is  such 
a  tangle  of  inconsist«ncies  betw^een  different  passages  that 
the  puzzled  astronomer  is  at  last  obliged  to  admit  that 
Dant«  seeme  to  have  '  fallen  into  some  confusion  between 
signs  and  const ellationa.'  Rather,  we  should  say  that  he 
never  expects  his  readers  to  enter  into  such  technical 
distinctions*  or  to  deduce,  by  strict  logic,  astronomical 
inferences  from  occasional  poetic  references.  Of  tM& 
process,  did  space  permit,  we  could  give  se^'eral  illustra- 
tions. Should  we  not  then  rather  derive  from  the  hope- 
less confusion  which  results  from  such  processes  another 
forcible  argument  for  understanding  such  passages  in  a 
poetical  or  in  a  popular  sense  ? 

Next,  as  to  the  argirment  derived  from  the  planets. 
Only  three  of  these  come  into  the  question — Mars,  Saturn,  \ 
and  Venus — for  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  to  he  \ 
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nbout  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  As  to  Mars,  the  argu- 
of  Angelitti  ttecms  to  bo  extremely  weak.  As  ag-ainat 
it  is  urged  that  though  Mars  would  ho  visible  at  dawn 
vster  1300,  when  he  rose  about  one  and  a  half  hours 
■e  tho  sun,  yet  Danto  does  not  mention  him  in 
unous  description  of  tho  da^wn  in  *  Purg/  i.  This  is 
jre  '  argunientuni  e  silontio/  as  worthlesa  as  that 
ment  generally  is*  oi*  oven  more  so  than  usual ;  foi* 
inust  Dante  needs  have  appended  this  mere  astro- 
leal  fact  to  his  splendid  poetical  picture?  On  tho 
r  band,  in  March-April  1301  Mai's  was  in  Leo.  Now, 
gh  Sat^im  is  declared  to  have  been  in  that  position 
r.'  xxi,  13),  admittedly  Dante  never  states  this  of  Mars. 
',  tlieni  may  we  not  now^  apply  the  '  argunientum  e 
tio  *  again  as  against  the  date  1301  ?  Angelltti  argues 
the  presence  of  Mars  in  Leo  ia  in  fact  implied  by  the 
Eseion  'euo  Leon/  when  Caeciaguida  aays  that  at  his 
I  Mars  had  returned,  since  the  Incarnation,  580  times 
uo  Leon.'  But  the  words  obviously  need  have  no  such 
tiizig  as  that  which  is  thu3  conveniently  attributed  to 
1.  Indeed,  they  are  generally,  and  much  more  natur- 
understood  to  refer  to  the  affinity  between  the  quali- 
t>f  the  Lion  and  the  attributes  o£  the  God  of  War,  In 
iase,  the  argument,  as  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  year, 
th©  ftimsiest  description. 

[ezt,  as  to  Saturn.  In  'Far.*  xxi,  14,  the  fact  that 
m  was  in  Leo  is  distinctly  stated.  But  thi:^  was 
Jly  the  case  in  1300  and  1301,  Saturn,  with  his  year  of 
ct  twenty-nine  years,  taking  nearly  three  of  our  years 
ITerse  a  single  sign.  Angelitti,  however,  lays  stress  on 
khrase  by  which  Dante  describes  the  position  of  Saturn 
eing  *80tto  il  petto  di  Leone.'  Now  (he  argues)  MI 
>  di  Leono  *  suggests  *  Cor  Lconis ' — the  name  by  which 
[mncipal  star  Regulus  is  familiarly  known.  It  turns 
►y  calculation  that  in  1300  Saturn  was  about  1 1°  distiint 
I  that  star,  in  front  of  it,  i.e.  eastwards,  while  in  1301 
pss  only  about  3^  distant  behind  it,  i,e.  westwards, 
is  ingenious,  no  doubt ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  bound  by 
minutiae  at  all,  let  it  be  observed  that  *  petto  di  L^one  ' 
ot  equivalent  to  *  Cor  Leonis/  Now,  if  any  one  will 
at  a  star  map  or  celestial  globe,  he  will  see  at  once 
[When  Saturn  was  10^  ^nthin  the  conateUation,  as  he 
iMarch  1300,  he  would  be  much  more  accuv&t^V^ 
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described  as  being  '  sotto  11  petto  di  Loone,'  than  when  (as  , 
in  1301)  he  had  advanced  to  the  distance  of  24^.  Also,] 
though  nearer  *  Cor  Leonis,' he  would  have  passed  beyond] 
it,  and  also  be  slightly  above  it,  and  ao  he  would  no  longer  I 
bo  *  sotto  il  petto  di  Leone,' whether  jjetto  be  translated! 
•breast'  or  'heart/  The  argument  from  Saturn,  there-' 
fore^  whatever  may  be  ite  value,  appears  to  be  decidedly 
in  favour  of  1300  rather  than  1301.  The  force  of  this  ar- 
gument will  bo  seen  at  once  from  the  following  diagram. 


[^^ 
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We  now  come  to  the  stronghold  of  Angelitti^s  ast 
nomical  qiva&^  the  position  of  the  planet  Venus.  EveryoB 
will  remember  the  lovely  picture  of  the  cloudless  dawn  of 
'  orient  sapphire '  at  the  beginning  of  the  *  Purgatoriojl 
which  describes  how  Venus — 

*Lo  bel  pianeta  ohe  ad  amar  oonforta'  (i^  19) — 

was  fthining  so  brilliantly  aa  to  quench  the  light  of  the 
feeble  stars  of  the  constellation  Pisces  which  w^ere  in  het 
train.  Now,  in  fact,  about  Easter  1300,  Venus  was  not  inj 
the  sign  Pisces  at  all»  but  in  Taurus,  and  conseqnentl> 
she  was  behind  and  not  before  the  aun,  and  was,  there- 
fore»  an  evening,  and  not  a  morning,  star.  But  at  that 
time  in  1301  the  conditions  described  by  Dant«  were 
exactly  fulfilled.  If,  therefore,  Angelitti's  initial  assump- 
tion be  admitted,  that  all  astronomical  statements  in  the 
poem  are  to  be  treated  as  scientifically  accurate»  cadit 
qtxxsittio,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said- 

It  is  quite  true  that  if  Dante  were  describing  an  actual 
historical  event,  and  made  8uch  an  asgertiou  as  this,  it 
might  then  be  fairly  employed  as  a  test  of  his  accuracy , 
and  trustworthiness.      If,  for   instance    (as  we  behevoj 
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happened  during  tho  Crimean  war),  a  letter  '  from  oiu* 
own  correspondent'  described  the  effect  of  radiant  moon- 
light on  a  battleBeldf  when  the  moon  was  proved  to  have 
been  nearly  new,  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  narrative 
would  fall  under  desem^ed  suspicion.  But  the  case  is 
.iiFerent  if  even  an  hiatorical  event  is  professedly  made 
e  subject  of  a  poetical  composition.  Thus,  when  the 
author  of  the  w^ell-known  poem  on  'The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore  '  adds  to  the  pathos  of  the  scene  by  the  help 
of  '  the  strug^gliiii^  moonbeam's  misty  liKht,*  no  reason- 
ble  person  would  think  tho  worse  of  }iira  because  some 
lantic  critic  has  objected  that  on  the  nij^ht  of  January 
16th,  1809,  tho  moon  was  only  one  day  oldt 

But  in  tho  case  of  this  scene  in  Dnnto,  such  criticism 
oold  be  even  more  unreasonable,  aeoiuj^  that  the  whole 
:ene  is  purely  imaginary.  For  Danto  never  saw  the 
.wn  that  Easter  morning  in  Purgatoiy,  and  if  he  saw  it 
lywhere  else,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tho  <ltitp 
id  for  him  at  the  time  such  a  profound  sigtiificanoo  in 
ferenco  to  his  great  work  as  to  impress  all  its  details 
ipon  him  so  minutely  for  years  afterwards.  He  is  surely 
t  describing  an  ideally  and  tyi>ically  perfect  dawn,  com- 
lining  all  the  features  of  beauty  and  splendour  naturally 
poetically  associated  with  such  a  srone.  To  say  that  a 
rt  roust  verify  the  position  of  Venus  at  an  assumed 
,te  before  he  can  put  'the  bright  and  morning  star'  into 
picture,  would  surely  bo  (to  borrow  an  expression  of 
Lctastasio),  *confondere  il  vero  col  verisimile.'  Supposing 
©  had  the  weather  report*  of  that  period,  we  might  fear 
t  those  who  would  impose  such  fetters  as  these  on  the 
it's  fancy  might  perhaps  discover  that  on  that  Easter 
oming  in  1300  the  sky  was  overcast,  while  this  was  not 
le  case  in  1301 ! 

There  is,  doubtless,  a  degree  of  astronomical  accuracy 

hich  Dante  would  certainly  never  have  disregarded*     If 

enua  were  then  a  morning  star,  she  would  naturally  and 

certainly  be  in  the  sign  Pisces,    The  picture  is  in  this  way 

nomically  exact.    Dante  would  never  have  made  tho 

,ke,  or  taken   the  poetic  licence  (whichever  it  be), 

hich  we  find  in  Milton's  description  of  the  first  rising 

the  newly-created  sun  at  the  spring  equinox,  when,  to 

the  ideal  scene,  he  adds  : — 

'  The  Pleiacles  before  liim  danced, 
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These  stars,  being  in  Taiarus,  must  have  been  below  Uie  1 
horizon  at  any  spring  sunrise,  however  ideal.     We  feel  nft| 
sure  as  Angelitti  himself  could  be  thnt  Dante  wouM  never 
have  tolerated  an  astronomical  impossibility  such  &»  this. 

Bnt  in  epite  of  the  difference  in  the  principles  from 
which  we  start.,  we  confess  that  %ve  should  feel  seriously 
shaken  if,  as  Angelitti  triumphantly  declares,  all  the 
astronomioal  data  of  the  poem  ure  precisely  suitable 
(^s'  accordano  a  cappello')  with  the  conditions  of  1301, 
and  are  totally  at  variance  with  those  of  1300.  the 
cumulative  force  of  stich  an  argument  would  bo  very 
strong,  especially  if,  as  Angelitti  calcnlatoe,  the  eham<«w 
are  more  than  250,000  to  1  against  such  a  series  of  coinci- 
dences being  reached  undesignedly  I  But  we  have  foundj 
on  examination,  first,  that  the  lunar  references  are  quite  i 
consistent  with  one  year  as  the  other,  if  different  days 
assumed  for  the  commencement  of  the  ^dsion  :  next,  tlirtt" 
the  argiinients  derived  from  Mars  and  Saturn  come  abso- 
lutely to  nothing — nay,  rather,  as  regards  Saturn,  we 
claim  that  they  even  point  very  distinctly  the  other  wsy. 
There  remains  in  fact  only  one  astronoraicjil  difficulty  (if, 
indeed,  it  be  a  difficulty  at  all)  against  1300,  ajid  thati 
single  point  is  the  position  of  the  planet  Venus.  That-.  n<? 
doubt,  would  be  crucial  if  we  are  to  interpret  a  highly 
poeticiil  passage  with  rigid  scientific  accuracy ;  but  it 
loses  all  its  force  unless  that  aesumptiou  be  granted;  and, 
in  any  case,  the  cumulative  force  of  the  aBtronomical 
urgmuent  has  entirely  disappeared,  since  we  have  ehown 
that  Venus  is  the  only  heavenly  body  whose  position 
would  favour  1301. 

Another  class  of  arguments  must  not  be  overlooks 
via.,  that  there  seem  to  be  several  special  reasons  for  tba_ 
selection  of  the  year  1300  by  Dante.  It  was  the  ye 
naturally  and  popularly  associated  with  a  new  century,  i 
we  have  lately  discovered  by  experience,  since  the  nln€ 
tcenth  century  public  needed  a  good  deal  of  educating  out 
of  tills  notion.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Great  Jubilee,  tht 
--•InTio  Santo  ;  and  wo  cannot  doubt  that  Boniface  designe 
to  mark  thus  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era.  It  was,  i 
we  have  seen,  almost  certainly  the  year  of  the  'rue 
cammin*  of  Dante's  own  life— the  year  in  which  he  passed 
the  summit  of  the  'arco  di  nostra  vita.'  It  waa  fltti: 
that  this  should  mark  the  turning  point  in  his  moral  fl 
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spiritual  experience  also.  It  was  the  year  of  his  fatal 
Priorate,  to  which  he  attributed  all  the  subacquent  mis- 
fortuneB  of  his  life.  Lionardi  Bruni  professes  to  have 
seen  the  letter  in  which  Danto  made  this  atatardent. 

In  conelusioii*  we  must  again  state  our  convietion  that 

if  we  int«n)ret  all  such  passages  as  those  which  we  have 

been  discussing^  whether  historical  or   astronomical,  iu 

tbeir  plain  prima  facie  and  (if  the  term  may  be  ventured 

(Wx)  *  popular '  sense^  there  is  really  no  serious  difHeulty 

whatever   in  explaining  every  thin^  throughout  consis- 

tenlly  with  the  a*i8UTnption  of  the  year  ISOO,  and,  we  w^ould 

also  add*  with  th«  initial  date  of  the  Good  Friday  of  that 

year,  April  8th,    When  Dante  speaks  of  Good  Friday  and 

Easter  (whatever  be  the  year),  we  should  naturally  aup- 

poBe  him  to  mean  those  days  as  commonly  obHorved,  and 

familiar  to  all  Chrij^tian  people.     And  when  he  refers 

ilo  the  moon  and  her  phases,  or  to  the  equinox,  &e.,  it  is 

utitly  natural  that  he  should  mean  these  and  similar 

U'rms  jw  they  would  bo  ascertained  by  his  readers  from 

the  calendars  or  manuals  in  general  use.     But  if  wo  allow 

Ives  to  be  entangled  (as  Angelitti  in  several  places 

If-mands)  in  the  scientific  intricacies  of  Julian,  sidereal, 

id  tropical  years — and  this,  too,  in  combination  with  the 

varying  uses  of  Rome,  Florence,  Pisa,  &c.,  especially  in 

"'  ft^rence  to  a  period  of  the  year  admittedly  close  to  the 

iiicai  periods  of  Easter  and  the  equinox — then  wo  can 

more  or  less  plnusibly  make  out  of  the  materials  almost 

"lythjng  we  please,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  rival 

\r.es  under  discussion. 

And  when,  further,  we  find  that  not  only  the  data  of 
sstronomical  statements  and  chronological  computations 
may  be  thus  variously  understood  and  applied^  but  that 
oven  seemingly  plain  nlhisions  to  historical  events  yield 
themselves  so  readily  to  the  nianipidation  of  rival  theorists, 
we  feel  almost  inclined  to  take  leave  of  the  question  in 
'I'-'^liair,  TKith  the  cynical  admission  that  '  there  is  nothing 
'.nore  deceptive  than  figures,  except  facts"! 
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4.  Notes  from  a  Diary  (1851  to  1891).  By  Rt.  Hon.  SifJ 
Mountetuart  E.  Grant  Duff.  Ten  vols.  London ;  John  » 
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London:  John  Murray,  1900, 

6.  Sei'enty  Years  in  West7n{nstet\  By  the  lat«  Rt.  Hod. 
Sir  John  Mowbray,  Bfl.rt.>  M.P.  Edited  by  his  daughter. 
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*At  dinner,  no  talk,  no  society.    Afterwards  Billy  Some-' 
thing  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  eang.'    So  runs  an  entry 
in  the  portion  of  Charles  GrevillB*a  journal  written  during 
the  late  reign.     Many  extracts  to  the  same  effect  might 
be  given.    That,  since  the  days  of  the  Regency*  the  fashion- 
able world  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  must  BOon  J 
fall  to  pieces,  was,  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  a  eommon-  ■ 
place,  contradicted  by  few  of  his  contemporaries.    Among 
these  was  the  late  Mr  George  Paytie,  whose  unrecorded 
talks  with  Greville  entertained  many  hearers  still  living. 
In  their  comer  at  the  Newmarket  rooms,  the  two  friendfi  ■ 
exchanged  more  social  judgments  than  bets.     The  onc^ 
well-knoT^Ti  pair  had  lived  much  in  the  same  sot  j  they  com- 
bined the  same  sporting,  political,  and  intellectual  taeteajl 
and  each  reflected  the  prejudices  of  the  other.     Both  were  | 
finished  men  of  the  world:  neither  could  tolerate  mere] 
frivolity.     Each  possessed  an  intelligence  much  above  thai 
average  ;  each  lived  long  enough  to  lament  its  dissipatiou  i 
upon  the  turf.     The  social  group  to  which  Greville  and 
Baikea  belonged  lost,  after  their  disappearance,  Mr  Alfred 
Montgomery   and,    more    recently,    General   MaedonnelL 
All  these  later  men  had  lived  with  or  near  the  magnifi- 
cent  dandie-s  who  were  the   products   of   the   Regency, 
and  who,  iieaded  by  Couut  Alfred  D'Orsay  and  by  Xx)ni 
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1\-Auley,  prolonged  their  meetingB  at  the  Alfred  Club 
hto  Victorian  days. 
For  the  historic  precursors  of  these  combinations  of 
shiotk  and  brains,  one  may  go  back  to  the  sixteenth 
fcntury  model  of  the  '  complete  man,'  Ijord   Herbert  of 
berburj^      8uch  at  leaat  is  the  social  and   intellectual 
ree  which   Payne  and   GreviUe  alike  would  liave 
Inied  for  themselves,  and  which  possesses  few  surviving- 
;)resentatiYes  to-day.     The  union  of  statesmanship  and 
>rtsmanship  with  scholarly  taste  and  even  with  literaiy 
thie^'-ement,*  of  cosmopolitan  experience  with  patriotic 
rice,  of  study  with  society  and  pleasure,  of  distinction 
Westminster  with  luck  at  Newmarket — this  was  the 
U  of  Grevill©  and  of  Payne,  and  of  most  of  their  school. 
Iieir  one  notion  of  society  was  a  narrow  and  exclusive 
^anisation,  chiefly  composed  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
it  Whig  revolution  families,  or  of  their  hangers-on, 
be  obverse  of  the  medal  bore  the  image  of  the  Cabinet 
id  the  legislature  j  upon  the  reverse  were  stamped  the 
iibols  of  the  turf.   GreviUe,  and  those  who  thought  with 
1,  could  only  conceive  of  these  correlative  systems  as 
se  corpoi'atious,  to  which  no  one  was  eligible  who  did 
&t  possess  the  quahfic^itiotiH  of  birth  and  connexion,  that 
tlonged  to  the  critics  themselves.     For  a  sound  state  of 
cietyt  a  further  requisite  seemed  the  personal  presidency 
tho  reigning  tiovereign,  or  of  some  patrician  viceroy 
bo  claimed  that  dignity  by  inherent  right. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  under  which  these  men 
.  grown  up.     George  IV  still  occupied  the  throne  when 
ciety  began  to  feel  the  democratic  pressure,  w^hose  con- 
nuous  application  resulted  in  the  Reform  Act  of  1832, 
'  way  to  that  mlddle-clasa  victory  was  prepared  by  the 
lllpid   increase   in   national    prosperity   and    population, 
%tion    had   greatly   decreased.      New   and   profitable 
nploymenta  had   been   discovered.     Wage-eamera  had 
jme   wage-payers.      The    aristocracy   of  wealth  had 


As  procil'  thftl  the&e  men  of  fashion  were  eccholoTB  as  well  as  wlta, 
tikra  quotas  FiUpatrlck'H  epif^ram  on  tbo  beautiful  t>u>cbeiifi  of  DevouBhlre, 
'  forgolleu  but  worth  remeuibrcrlxig : 

*  Qam  dea  subUmi  vehltur  per  couiplta  curru  f 
An  Juno,  an  Pallas,  an  Vcdur  lp*ia  venItT 
-    EI  genuQ  asplciHs,  Juno  ^»t ;  si  diota,  Minerva ', 
Hi  Hpcctofi  DCuJos^  Muter  Auioris  ctit.' 
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made  itself  a  social  power.  That  very  decadence  of  th^ 
fashionable  ayetem*  resented  by  Greville,  as  if  specially 
reserved  for  bis  own  manhood,  had,  in  fact,  begun  during 
his  infancy.  Before  the  days  of  railway  kings  another 
society  diarist,  Thomas  Baikes,  had  discovered  that  the 
polite  world  was  going  to  the  dogs,  that  even  debauchery 
had  lost  its  former  polish,  that  the  grand  manner  no 
longer  veneered  vice,  that  the  men  who  were  once  fas* 
tidious  were  now  only  indifferent,  that  in  the  place  of 
the  women,  '  grand,  stately/  with  *  thorough-bred  heode 
and  long  curls/  the  social  queens  or  princesses  wer«j 
ladies  ■whose  jaunty  manner  and  devil-may-care  look] 
suggested  in  equal  parts  the  Parisian  actress  and 
London  anojiyma. 

YeU  even  during  the  period  covered  by  this  description^ 
the  social  structure  remained  exclusively  aristocratic,  and 
its  control  strictlymonarchicaL  The  social  life  of  George  IV 
may  have  been  as  lax  as  that  of  Charles  II ;  the  social  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  was  never  greater  or  more  widely 
penetrating.  The  favour  of  George  III  had  estahliflhed 
the  position  of  Pitt  as  the  patriot  statesman.  To  the 
recognition  of  George  IV  *  Beau '  Brummell  owed  hie 
fashionable  dietatorahip  over  his  set  and  age.  Anotherj 
of  the  Regent's  social  deputies,  Lord  Barryniore,*  chance 
to  appear  hat  in  hand  before  his  patron.  The  he^-g 
waa  placed  first  on  a  chair,  then  beneath  its  owner's  arm,^ 
with  an  air  that  entranced  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe. 
Immediately  wont  forth  the  decree  that  all  courtiers  as- 
pirant should  perfect  themselves  in  this  use  of  their  he-ad- 
covering.  Hence,  in  due  course,  followed  the  crush,  or 
opera  hat,  perfected  by  the  master-mind  of  Gibus.  Other 
instances  of  the  Crown's  social  prerogative  are  on  recortl. 
Between  1820  and  1825  tails  grew  shorter  and  the  frock 
coat  came  in,  solely  on  the  example  of  Carlton  Hou«o. 
Geoi^e  IV  liked  French  cookery^  his  chefs  genius  proved 
the  foundation  of  Wattier'a  Club :  a  little  later  foUowedl 


•  Of  th!s  Bflrryroore  family,  all  the  members  were  notorious  In  tUrf 
fibKhloaable  or  fnst  life  of  London  at  the  be^naEng;  at  tlie  nlncterenth 
century.  The  tbree  brothcTH  And  thelt  ulster  got  the  nicknames  at  Hell- 
gAte,  Cripplegate,  Newgate,  and  BUlrngsKattv  while  their  coUegu  tutor  tjuae 
to  bo  known  fks  ProAigate.  The  Earl  of  Boirj-more,  the  Regent*^  fnvoarilf. 
Qwn(Kl  A  hou!«o  at  Uenk-y-oii-ThniueH,  where  the  dtestpntfoofl  c^  WUkes  a»^ 
Meiiiueahiua  Abbey  were  re^rpduued  under  ro^  palnuuigft* 
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the  reign  of  Francatelli '  at  Crockf ord's.  Of  thia  epoch 
iind  of  thia  royal  patronage,  the  dish  known  as  supi-hne 
de  v<jiailie  is  the  culinaiy  njoiiument.  Many  details  as  to 
the  social  arrangemeats  of  the  time  are  equally  sigtiifi- 
cant  of  its  aristocratic  and  monarchical  ordering.  The 
slu«wd  Scotsman,  Almack^  had  opened  his  Aasembly- 
rooms  in  King  Street,  St  James  s,  in  February,  1765,  About 
the  same  time  the  opera,  first  naturalised  in  England  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Sir  William 
Davonant,  greatly  grew  in  favour.  Ahnack's  could  not, 
in  the  earlier  days,  be  entered  without  the  vouehei*  of  a 
patroness — Lady  Jersey,  or  someone  of  the  same  quality. 
Covent  Gaxden,  or  the  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hay- 
market,  long  known  as  the  Queen's  Theatre,  was  closed 
on  subscription  nights  to  all  not  equipped  with  the  same 
credentiaL  Hard  by,  however,  in  Pall  Mall  and  St  James's, 
appeared  the  heralds  of  the  democratic  advance.  The  old 
Bubscriptiou  clubs  had  grown  out  of  coffee-houses ;  their 
proprietor*  paid  themeelvca  from  the  revenues  of  the 
hazard  table.  About  1820  a  new  period  in  clubland 
opened.  Pall  Mall  and  St  James's  overflowed  with  half- 
pfty  (iffieers  home  from  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  United 
Service  Club  was  estabiiahed  in  1819;  other  institutions 
of  the  same  kind  followed.  In  its  proprietary  stage,  as  a 
'  .  Ii  ipment  from  a  coffee-house  germ,  the  club  had  been 
.  .  niered  a  haunt  of  contly  profligacy.  It  now  began 
I  be  looked  upon  ae  a  co-operative  home  for  thrifty 
(ktlenien. 

^fUsewhere  than  in  the  region  of  these  joint-stock 
(aravan serais,  London  found  itself  on  the  eve  of  a  groat 
social  change,  whose  signs  were  visible  in  certain  novel- 
lies  of  street  traffic.  On  an  August  day  towards  the  close 
of  Ihe  Georgian  period  the  diarist  Crabb  Robinson,  when 
visiting  Paris,  had  aeen  a  thing  called  an  omnibus*  By 
Chriatmaa  he  prophesies  these  vehicles  will  have  appeared 
ia  London.  A  movement  in  that  direction  had,  indeed* 
already  begun.  In  1815  the  jjublic  conveyances  of  our 
metropolis  were  represented  by  six  hundred  hackney- 
coachess.  Within  another  generation  the  coaches  had  in- 
creased to  thii*teen  hundred.     In  addition  to  these,  two 


*  FnuicatfiUl,  tM3m  1806,  lived   till  1876. 
*Mi  Bt  Urn  St  Jamea^a  tiptel,  I^lvwdUly, 


After  lenvUig  Crockford'a  he 
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hundred  cabriolets  were  plying  for  hire.     Then  G:am«  ttdi 
fulfilment  nf  Robinson's   prediction.      Shillibeer's  omni- 
buses, drawn  by  three  horses,  carried  twenty  inside  faresi 
and   nine   outside*     Competition  speedily  brought  down 
prices ;  first*  new  Cftbriolet  companies  sharped  one-third 
lesB  than   the  huckney»;   then  followed   other   omnibus 
companies ;  hansom  cabs  began  to  ply  three  years  before 
the   late  Queen's   aeecssion,  and   soon   became    popular. 
Other  locomotive   conveniences    came    in.      So    early  as 
1800  Benjamin  Outraiu  had  introduced  an  improvement^ 
in  the  rails  along  which,  in  the  north  of  England,  heariljB 
laden  vehicles  then  ran.     The  next  year  the  Outrara  in- " 
veution  showed  itself  in  the  "first  metropolitan  traniroaJ 
from  Croydon  to  Wandsworth. 

The  comfortable  or  opulent  suburban  life  of  Londoal 
was  now  beginning.    During  the  later  years  of  George  IIIj 
and  those  of  his  immediate  successors,  the  population  o{ 
the  capital  increased  from  an  average  of  twenty-two 
acre  to  fifty- one  per  acre.     Directly  the  City  ceased 
be  the   living-place  of   its  business    population,  the  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  to  whom  London  meant  only  the 
St  James's  district  or  Mayfair,  began  to  complain  that  the  i 
*  cits,'  whose  homea  wore  now  in  Bayswater  or  Chelsea,  I 
invaded  their  favourite  thoroughfare.  Bond  Street.     Tbe^ 
Whig  friends  of  the  people,  once  the  Prince's  favourit 
oompniiions,  showed  themselves  strong  conservatives  in  , 
topographical  sense.     They  could  not  bo  Induced  to  exJ 
change  their  Bond  Street  haunt  for  the  Quadrant,  whicl 
bore  their  patron's  name.     They  had  already  pi*otest 
vainly  against  the  substitution  of  iron  railings  for  thfl 
solid  wall  that  formerly  encircled  Hyde  Park.     The  King 
himself  risked  disfavour  with  his  satellites  by  encouraging 
metropolitan  improvements  of  a  generally  attractive  kind 
The  parks  were  laid  out  anew.     North  and  west  of  th« 
Marble  Arch  were  built  rows  of  dwelling-houses,  f  umishe 
with  all  modern   improvements.      These  abodes  at  one 
became  in  great  demand  with  the  professional  and  oom-j 
mercial  classes,  which  henceforward  gradually  aasociat^ 
with    the    political    families.     Directly    the    newcoracMl 
promenaded  Bond  Street,  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladieflj 
of  the  old  Whig  righne  protested  that  London  waa  be- 1 
coming  uninhabitable  for  people  of  good  condition. 

Thus  spoke  the  earUer  prophets  of  social  dieint^gration.  i 
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tefortu  Act,  *  by  opening  the  floodgates  of  revolution, 
lo  sweep  a.wa.y  all    social   landmarks,  and    de8t]*oy 
Doarchy  as  it  had  already  stultified   the  House  of 
,'       By   its   close    association    with    the    territorial 
Bt   the  House  of   CoraraoTia  had   always  been  dia- 
fihed   from   the    representative    assemblies   of    the 
]ent,aJid  waa  i-egarded.as  the  great  safeguard  againt^t 
^ratic  and  destructiv^e  legislation.     This  connection 
uireatenod,  or,  as  some  thought,  destroyed,  by  the 
Diind  suffrage.    The  Bill  abolished  the  nomination 
ghs,  the  strongholds  of  Whig  aristocracy,  and  gave 
■fifths   of   the  House  of  Commons  to  more  or  leas 
Budent  cities,     Only  a  few  sanguine  persons  beheved 
he  Chandos  clause,  giving  a  vot«  to  tenant  farmers^ 
preserve  the   con&titutioaal   balance   between   the 
rcratic  and  the  democratic  forces.     The  Lord  Carnur- 
f  those  days,  a  Whig,  left  out  of  the  Grey  Cabinet, 
eiighted  society  by  descnbiug  the  measure  as  the 
of   one  M'^ho  must  either  have  a  fool's  head  on  hia 
der»  or  a  traitor  fi  heart  in  his  bouom. 
ke  Bill — '  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill ' — 
e    law.     The  Crown  and  the  Church  continued  to 
The  personnel  of  Parliament  underwent  no  sudden 
.tion.     For  a  doomed  polity,  on  the  brink  of  a 
I,  society  displayed  considerable  equanimity  ;  it  con- 
to  dance,  dine^  and  play.     Continental  spectators, 
ew  and  saw  more  of  the  game  than  the  players 
lives,  shrewdly  remarked  that  society  in  England 
it  suffering  from  the  Reform  Bill  at  home*  but  from 
sually  severe  attack  of  the  old  British  malady  the 
Independent  testimony  to  that  view  is  incidentally 
ihed  by  Lord  Malmesbury  in  his  *  Memoirs  of  an  Ex- 
r.'     The  fine  and  fashionable  people  of  those  days 
to  have  been  attacked  by  revolution  on  the  nerves, 
.eray  satirised  the  complaint  when  he  contrasted  the 
uko  entering  London  in  a  chariot  and  four,  by  the 
North   Road,  with   his  successor   sneaking  into  a 
im  cab  at  Eustou  Square  terminus.     Lord  Malnies- 
uts  the  same  truth  more  prosaically  when  he  laments 
•ntempt  of  appearances  displayed  by  certain  Harap- 
nobles  who  actually,  within  a  few  years  of  the  battle 
terloo,  drove  into  the  town  of  Chriatchurch  in  a  pair- 
baroucbe  instead  of  in  a  carriage  and  foux  vfVOcv 
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outriders.  Worse  still,  wli^n  Lorrl  Malniesbury  and  his 
brother  went  to  Eton  in  1821,  they  were  the  only  two  hoys, 
except  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Lord  John  Scott,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  sons,  who  brought  with  them  a 
private  tutor. 

The  Reform  Act  -wati  followed  by  the  appearaneo  at 
Westminster  of  a  new  type  of  member,  eueh  as  Joseph 
Hume,  the  Kndical ;  but  the  fycn<onnH  of  the  Lower  House 
WTfts  not  at  first  generally  affected  by  the  change.     Till  the 
era  of  railway  enterprise  and  speculation  set  in,  the  ele- j 
ment  that  chiefly  gave  colour  and  character  to  thcpopulnn 
chamber  differed  little   from  that  which   dominates   thf 
Upper  House  to-day.     Nor  was  the  polite  world  in  Englan 
visited  by  any  French  seareB  more  recent  than  those 
the  eighteenth  century  terror.     The  orderly  manner 
which  the  Re^  olution  of  Jidy  had  been  accomplished  ha 
exercised  a  reassuring  influence  in  England  ;  it  did  mac 
towards   reconciling  the   middle   classes  to  the  politic 
prospect  opened  by  the  Act  of  1832.     Society,  however,* 
at  least  that  section  of  it  that  to  men  like  Greville  an 
Raikes  meant  only  a  little  less  than  the  entire  univer 
would  not  let  itself  be  so  easily  exorcised  of  its  terrors.     It^l 
d  not  rejilly  know  the  nature  and  origin  of  its  alarnu] 
fe  apprehensions,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  scaivcly  dm 
to  political  ciiuses  at  all,  and  perhaps  on  that  aceount  theji 
were  the  less  easy  to  allay. 

The  Jeremiahs  of  the  hour  found  their  inspiratiou  id 
the  social  as  easily  as  in  the  political  atmosphere.  Between 
1 8;i2  and  1837  the  earliest  revival  of  the  mediieva!  influenzal 
afilioted  the  West-End.  Wealthy  invalids,  real  and  inia-j 
ginary,  migrating  to  the  pleaaure-haunts  of  Fi'anc© 
Italy,  spoke  of  themselves  as  political  fugitives  from  a1 
Radical-ridden  country  rather  than  from  u  foggy  cliniat*,! 
in  which  gloomy  weather  and  social  miecarnagos 
eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  successive  aeasons.  The  vulgarisa- 
tion of  Almack's,  both  club  and  rooms,  may  have  been,  iuj 
part  at  least,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  hinted  toj 
Lady  Jersey,  the  jihantom  of  a  dyspeptic  imagination;] 
but  it  was  a  source  of  loud  and  frequent  complaint  inj 
fashionable  company.  Ahnack^a  Club  occupied  in  PsU] 
Mall  the  sit«  of  the  present  Marllwrough  Club.  It  was  tlie  I 
scene  of  Charles  Fox's  chief  losings  at  the  faro  table.  loj 
one  of  its  ant©-roomft,theuce  called  the  Jerusalem  chamber, ' 
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wnit*»H  the  Hebrew  money-lenders  who  advanced  the 
money  to  cover  theuigbt'a  losses.  The  modish  and  at  first 
ri^dly  select  casino  in  King  Street  hard  by,  belooginia^  to 
the  sanio  proprietor,  had  been  started  about  the  same  time 
(1765).  The  club  hns  disappeared ;  the  rooms  have  under- 
gone a  t^'pic^l  change. 

The   Ticissitudes   of  Ainiack's    Rooms   are   a   sort   of 
p.irah|o  of  tlxose  experienced   by  their   fashionable  fre- 
quenters.    To  talk  UM  if  each  new  season  mutit  iisKuredly 
be  the  last,  ivas  the  fasbionahlo  cant  of  the  period.     Fifty 
yeaiN  n^o   Thomas  Kuikea   "waa  dead,  and    GreviUo  and 
Lord  Mahnesbiiry  had  passsd  from  young  men  of  pleasure 
and  tarn  into  oid-worUl  veterans.     As  little  in  their  age  as 
hi  their  youtli  did  there  exmt  serious  reason  for  antici- 
pating^   those    destructive    transformations   which    in   all 
Vepochs,  since  polite  life  began  to  be  a  complex  organisa- 
Ition,  li.'ive  affrighted  the  imaginations  of  our  social  Can- 
iMandriu^.     Eventually  the  select  Alniack's  panned  into  the 
[oniversa!  Wilh^'f*  Rooiii>*.    The  piacre  oMfc  inoiiopolised  by 
I  •single  interest  or  class  has  become  the  uiirror  and  the 
I  meeting-ground  of  all  interests  nnd  coteries.     The  change, 
I  of  which  a  single  building  is  thun  the  monument,  has  been 
I  rwBecte*!  iti  the  experience  of  the  whole  fashionable  world. 
There  has  been  no  revolution,  but  continuous  develop- 
'  ineiit-        Without    being    altogether    dismembprod    into 
I  lir»irillo"8   *  gangs,'  Hociwty  has  expoi'ienced  a   disiutegra- 
mon  iiito  sets^  the  members  of  which,  as  Sir  Mountstuart 
|Gmnt  DuflTs  last  volumes  remind  ua,  are  united  amongst 
slves  by  the  ties  of  common  interest  for  the  most 
Ipart  not  political.     At  the  time  when  GreviUe  and  Raikee 
J  began  their  journals,  those  social  changes  had  already  set 
[hi,  which,  continued  to  the  present  day,  have  inveet^sd  the 
]polit«  w^orld  with  an  appearance  and  with  interests  very 
Idifrerent  from  those  our  ancestors  knew.     The  germs  of 
Itboeo  new  and  higher  subjects  of  thought  and  pursuit 
I  that,  mthin  the  last  few  years,  have  become  new  prin- 
[(iples  of  social  organisation,  were  struggling  into  exist- 
ItQce  during  the   half  century  lietween    178U   and   1840. 
During  this  period  fine  or  fashionable  society  began  to  bo 
itirred  by  influence's  more  pei'nianently  quickening  and 
*3evAting  thrjn  those  of  politics.     About  HolUmd  House, 
■  a  social   and    intollectual   centre,   Mac.aulay's   famous 
ccount  adnutM  of  uo  addition.     From   the  eud  ol  \kiSi 
f(2 
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eighteenth  titl  the  ini<idle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Lady 
HoIIaDd's  dravring-roora  welcomed  every  Eng^lisbiuan 
tiotftble  in  any  department  of  action  and  of  tliotight,  as 
tvell  aff,  at  one  time  or  another^  every  foreigner  of  dis- 
tinction who  visited  theee  shoree.  The  Kensington  host 
and  hostess,  it  must  also  be  remembered,  though  the  beat 
known, were  far  from  being  the  onlyindefatigable  memberg 
of  their  class.  Long-  before  even  Lady  Blessington  and 
Count  d'Orsay  occupied  Gore  House,  their  receptions  in 
Seaniore  Plaeo  had  been  burlesqued  by  Dickens.  London 
is  now  so  exultantly  conscious  of  ita  latter-day  coami 
poUtanism  as  to  forget  or  ignore  that,  some  threcsco: 
and  t*n  year&  ago,  ita  nioet  modern  hospitalitiea  we; 
being  foreshadowed  by  international  dinner-parties  aw 
dramng-roonis.  Baron  Nieumann,  the  secretary  to 
Austrian  Legation  in  London,  had  niaiTied  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Before  his  renaoval  to  Florence,  his 
London  house  was  ever  open  to  well-introdut'cd  guests  of 
all  nationalities  and  tongues  ;  it  was  popularly  known  as 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  deserves  hiBtornraliy  to  be  ro- 
membei*ed  as  the  first  well-defined  centre  of  that  cosmo- 
politan London,  which  is  too  often  spoken  of  as  the 
exclusive  invention  of  later  Victorian  years*  Before  the 
epoch  of  the  Nioumann  h  0^3  pi  tali  ties  attention  to  foreign 
polities  had  practically  been  confined  to  professional 
experts  and  students ;  continental  affairs  now  successfully 
competed  with  Whig  and  Tory  partisanship  as  an  interest 
for  fajshioniiblc  society  at  large. 

Nor  did  the   literary  and  miscetlaceous   caiiseriett  of 
Gore  and  Holland  House,  or  the  details  of  statesmanship 
beyond  the  four  seas,  discussed  in  the  Nieumnnn  drawing- 
room,  constitute  the  only  signs  that  the  mind  of  politel 
Ijondon  languished  for  something  more  full  and  free  than 
the  political  atmosphoro  which  it  had  hitherto  exclusivel, 
inhaled.     The  D'Oi'say-Blossiugtou  period  was  also  that 
of  hterary  annuals,  then  generally  called  albums  or  keep- 
sakes.    L/idy  Blessington*  herself  an  editress  of  such  a 
miscellany  (1835),  had  introduced  to  polite  readers  Benja- 
min Disraeli,  then  chiefly  known  as  a  rather  second-rat*' 
dandy.     His  contribution   to  the   Keepsake,  entitled  the 
'Carrier  Pigeon/  includes  among  its  characters  a  Lothoir. 
Some  touches  in  this  sketch,  seen  by  the  Kght  of  «.  subsi*- 
qiient  pex-formance,  seem,  fairly  prophetic  of  the  eponj- 
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mous  lierO  of  the  novel  which  the  late  Mr  Froude  described 
aa  incomparably  Disraeli's  best.     The  same  collection  con- 
tains also  some  verses  by  the  future  Confler\'ativo  leader 
^m   ihe   portrait   of  the   then    Lady   Mahoii,   afterwards 
HpQuntess  of  Stanhope*     These  lines  were  so  much  admired 
^^mt  at  the  time  their  author  wtts  pointed  to,  not  as  a 
_W)niiiig:  statesman,  but  as  a  poaaiblo  Byron. 

In  Sir  Charles  Murray,  who  died  not  long  ago,  there 
away  the  last  survivor  of  the  g^uests  at  the  break- 
parties  of  Samuel  Rogers,  in  the  Park  Place  room, 
whose   ^iew  across  the    Green    Park   has  been   so  often 
dest^ribed^     Science  had  become  not  leas  of  a  social  interest 
than    letters,      The    modish    peiiodiealst   caricatured   by 
Thackeray  in   'Pendenuis,'  had   popularised   the   pen  in 
hands  that  usually  held  only  the  fan  or  the  cigar.     These 
magazines  have  been  much  laughed  at;  they  are,  however, 
not  without  historic  importance ;  they  may  even  be  re- 
garded as  the  precursors  of  those  more  solemn  periodicals 
of  the  present  day  whose  contributors,  for  the  most  part 
'perisons  of  high  rank  or  position,  compete  with  each  other 
in  mgned  contributions,  printed  in  the  order  of  the  social 
precedence  belonging  to  their  writers.     Physical  enquiry, 
.aiuce   the  days   of  Charles  II,  had  ranked  high  among 
[studies  not  imbecoming  a  gentleman  or  a  prince.     Of  the 
I  growing    acceptance    throughout   all    circles    of   polished 
Ifiociety  which  scientific  studies  since  then  have  found.  Sir 
rUountBtuart  Grant  Duif  tells  us  much  that  is  new,  true, 
,  permanently  valuable. 

this  way,  at  a   peiiod  now  practically  forgotten, 
fgrew  up  those  new  interests   which  in  the  present  day 
[have  largely  superseded  politics  as  an  organising  principle 
of  refined  life.     Society  was  being  educated  out  of  con- 
ventional   politics    into    more    intellectual   tastes   by   the 
instructive  and  stimulating  examples  of  men,  not  bom 
into   groat    position,    who,    by   brilliancy   of    talent  and 
width  of  knowledge^  had  obtaiuet!  an  ascendency,  com- 
parable with  that  of  Samuel  Johnson  in  an  earlier  age, 
[over  the   most   exclusive   sets   in   the  West-End  world. 
I  Wite  and  talkers,  so  attractive  in  their  different  ways  as 
'  Thomas  Moore  and  Lord  Macaulay,  permeated  other  circles 
thaa  those  in  which  they  themselves  moved.     The  late 
Lord    Houghton,    Mr    Gladstone,    and    Mr   Froude    have 
perpetuated  the  breakfast-pai^ty  as  a  social  t\\/&  to  o\ii 
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own  time.  Some  two  or  three  generations  ago  it  was  an^ 
intellectual  discipline  whoso  influence  made  itself  felt  far- 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  (guests  themaelves.  Other 
agencies  of  the  period  had  an  educationul  value  even 
more  noticeable  and  immediate.  The  British  Association 
held  its  first  meeting  at  York  in  1831,  Its  two  chief 
organisers,  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Sir  RoderickMurchisou, 
agreed  in  thinking  that  Ftiraday^s  lectures  at  the  Koyol 
Institution  and  Carlyle's  discourses  at  Willis's  Rooms 
played  an  essentia!  part  in  preparing  the  popular  n^ind  to 
appreiiiate  the  new  movement. 

The   foregoing   retrospect    may  suffice   to    show  the 
gradual   devGiopraent»  in   the  polite  life  of   England,  of 
new  interests,  resented  and  denounced  by  exclusive  and 
reactionary  critics  such  as  we  have  now  glanced  at.  for  \ 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  more  popular  and 
more  accessible  than  the   political  or  sporting  pursuits, 
regarded  by  Grevilie  and  his  friends  as  alone  deserving  tOj 
regulate  or  to  colour  social  intercourse.     The  real  trutfc 
of  the  matter  haw  never  been  put  better  than  in  the  et«te*l 
ments  and  sketches  contained  in  Lord  Beaconsfields  laafcl 
novel,  *  Endymjon/    '  At  this  time  London  was  a  very  diiU  I 
city,  instead  of  beings  an  it  is  now^  a  very  amusing  one.* 
The   predictions   of    impending   doom  proceeded   ohieflly 
fi'om   Whig  pessimists.     The   tone  adopted   by  the  chief] 
newspapers   of  the  day,  even  by  the  eangnine   *  Tiraets'J 
became    increasingly    gloomy.     Authority    of    all    sort 
was    m.enaced.     The   aristocracy   were    threatened. 
Crown   had   become  a  more  cipher.     A   few  days  aftef 
this  fuhnination  from  Printinij  House  Square,  Raike»  U 
walking  round  the  Royal  Exchange ;  he  notices  that  inj 
tho  t'uct'iiite,  to  be  adorned  with  statues  of  aXi  our  ktugs^  j 
only   two    niches    remain   vacant ;  one    is    destined  for] 
William   IT,  another,   the   sole   remaining   vacancy,   for] 
King  William's  successor.     Some  people,  characteristically  I 
conmients  the  diarist,  might  think  this  ominous.     In  tli»| 
once  familiar  doggerel  of  some  mock-heroic  lines  it  might ' 
have  been  siud  indeed — 


*  The  air  is  full  of  omens,     Scarce  hnd  I  set 
My  foot  outside  the  threshold  ere  I  met 
A  ilop.     He  barked  ;  full  wpU  that  bark  I  knew. 
I  iuet  another  dog^  ii-ud  he  barked  too,* 
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The  very  creator  of  modern  Couservatism  was  quoted 
support  of  the  eocio-politiciil  grumblei'!^  of  the  hour. 
*1  not  Sir  Robert  Feol  recently  expresaed  his  respect 
>r  the  arietocracy  of  birth  and  of  intellect,  and  withheld 
"it  fixiin  the  aristocracy  of  wealth?  Had  not  Mr  Raikes 
^|[iiiiiL*elf  at  White's  Club  recently  met  Sir  C.  Manners  Sutton, 
bne  of  Mr  DeniKou's  predecessors  in  the  ehair,  and  heard 
Dm  him  what  apj>eared  a  confirmation  of  Poela  opinion 
on  the  \Tilgarisation  of  St  Stephen  s  ?  *  As  for  the  House 
of  Coinnioae,  only  give  it  rope,  it  would  destroy  itself ;  »ind 
gthe  (.'ouutjy,  accustomed  to  the  rule  of  statesmen  belonging 
I  county  families,  would  revolt  against  the  deapotiifln  of 
pnlitiral  parveniis.  Peel's  antithesis  of  the  power  conferred 
by  wealth  to  that  conferred  by  birth  or  brains,  obviously  a 
crOtia-di virion  and  not  worth  repeating,  reflected  the  social 
|»pojudices  of  the  moment.  It  was  on  the  lips  of  Belgravia 
nud  Mayfair-  Plutocracy,  or,  as  some  called  it,  whopocraey, 
was  now  found  to  have  fatally  tainted  the  organisation  of 
the  polite  world ;  the  welcome  accorded  to  industrial  mil- 
lionaires, with  their  wives  and  daughters,  ivouJd  leave  no 
place  in  fashionable  Loudon  for  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  country  gentlemen  or  even  of  the  smaller  nobility. 

Till  the  erash  of  his  quickly- uitvde  fortunes  within  two 

lyaars  of  the  Queen^s  accession,  the  York  liuen'draper's  son 

i^notorious  a*i  the  '  x'ailway  king  '),  Hudson,  lived  at  Albert 

(Gate  in  the  house  which  ia  to-day  the  French  Embassy. 

lere  'ft'ere  held  the  first  of  those  extravagant  hospitalities 

irfaich  inspire*!  the  old  acres  with  so  great  a  dreads  real  or 

iffef^ted,  for  the  new  wealth.     In  the  morning  Mrs  Hud- 

an  horrified  ladies  of  older  position  and  of  more  subdued 

Mt-es    by  di'iving    through  Hyde  Park  in  a  carriage  so 

loudly  painted  that  its  colours  were  said  to  drown  the 

I  nunble  of  its  heavy  wheels ;  in  the  evening  she  held  re- 

Iceptiona  whii:h  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  more  than 

■one  of  the  royal  x"'inees  condeHcendad  to  attend.     Long 

Ibafore  this,  however,  wealth  had  taken  its  place  in  the 

Ifiist  rank  of  social  forces*     The  financial  predominance  of 


*  *  Tbe  Spenker  said  to  mh  nt  Wliite's  thla  momlug,  "  It  is  the  FoHbEon  la 
«mplriinriit  me  on  my  knowiedge  o£  the  lormti  of  the  HoU!*«  and  the  mles  in 
lielttlP*.  Imt  ail  my  past  experience  in  Parlmment  is  posttivelj  good  for 
iwji-hing  ;  the  businesa  in  the  House  \^  cnn-ied  on  ho  dift'L^rently  from  tliu 
Tnrmer  ftystftn  that  I  am,  ia  fftct,  an  great  a  novice  rw  any  of  tliem/" — 
AkikHTH  *JounuU'  {&id  March,  1^S»>,  voU  i,  p.  lOU. 
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the  Rothschilds  throughout  Europe  hegan  with  the  nme 
t«euth  century ;  their  social  sovereignty  dates  from  the 
opening  of  the  Victorian  age ;  their  compatriots,  the 
Goldschmidtg,  had  won  recognition  from  the  court  of 
George  Til,  who,  when  at  Windsor,  often  visited  the  head 
of  the  fttmily  at  his  country  house  between  Sheen  and 
Richmond.  Paris  society  opened  its  anna  to  prosperous 
and  intelligent  Hebrews  rather  earlier  than  did  that  of 
London.  In  1839  ia  haute  finance  nnd  la  kauif  polifiqve 
met  almost  nightly  beneath  the  roof  of  the  French  repre 
flentatives  of  the  Rothschild  dynasty.  Then  it  was  that 
Lord  Mahnesbury,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  the  rietile  74oble»s€ 
of  the  Faubourg  St  Gemiaint  was  surpriaed  t<5  nieet> 
among  the  dinner-gnu esta  of  the  Semitic  capitalist*!, 
families  of  ambassadorial  rank  like  the  Apponyi*  o: 
Sebastianifi,  as  well  as  Whig  noblemen  not  less  exclueivt 
than  Lord  Granville  himself.  This  eooial  fusion  between 
the  two  powers  of  wealth  and  rank  is  only  one  amoi^ 
many  instances,  whioh  show  that  the  social  evils  com' 
plained  of  by  latter-day  Jeremiahs  were  alraidy  firmly^ 
rooted  in  the  polite  world  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Whether,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  decreaaingly  ex- 
clusive tastes  and  occupations  of  society,  or  its  more  re- 
presentative composition,  Greville's  charge  of  decadence 
might   have   been   made,  with   not   leas   good   reason,  tk 
generation  before  or  a  generation  after  the  Whig  enlarge- 
ment of  the  electoral  body.     The  conventional  oornphiint, 
in  one  form  or  anotlier,  had  indeed  been  a  coiumonplace  iu 
reaetionary  clubs  and  drawing-rooms  from  the  beginniag 
of  the  Hanoverian  epoch.    Smollett  in  '  Roderick  Rjmdom' 
had  something  to  say  incidentally  on  the  subject,  though 
not  so  much  as  his  rival  Fielding.    Squire  Western,  when 
roundly  cursing  the    Hanover  rata,  with    all  their  social 
and   political  environment,  had   in   fact  anticipate  the 
more  refined  hut  scarcely  less  extravagant  generaUsatious 
and  predictions  of  the  later  social  and  political  croakers. 
In  other  words,  the  social  and  political  circumstanees  of 
the    time,   expressed    in    the    growing    aacendenoy  of  a 
wealthy  middle  class,  wdiich  rendered  such  a  change  in* 
evitahle,  were  absurdly  thought  to  prelude  a  dispensation 
of  *  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,'  in  which  no  plat* 
would  he  left  for  the  life  of  drawing-rooms  and  clabfc 
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The  narrow  and  secterian  basis,  on  which  the  organisa* 
lion  of  fashion  hud  fofmerly  rested,  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  varied  life  and  the  ^jromng  at'tivity  of  fresh 
elBfnents  and  new  int^restn  which,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Victorian  era,  were  to  animate  social  intereourse. 

The  journals  of  Speaker  Denieon  and  l^ir  John  Mow- 
bray, and  the  numerous  volumes  of  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant. 
Duff's  diaries,  cover  much  the  name  period.    Each  of  these 
records    vras   written    mider   conditions    nearly   identical 
with  those  prevailing  to-day,  long  after  the  social  d^Mcit; 
whifh  seemed  to  their  predecessors  inevitahle,  was  over- 
due.  Within  the  period,  therefore,  occupied  by  tbene  lat^r 
writers,  ought,  if  anywhere,  to  he  found  somothin>j  like 
the  fullibuent  of  the  diHmnl  vaticinations  fonniilated  by 
the  earlier  seers.     John   Evelyn   Deni^on  belonged   pre- 
eminently to    the  social   order  doomed  to  extinction  by 
the  legislation  which  changed  our  parHnnientary  syst^?m 
from  a  name  to  a  reality-     During  many  generations  his 
Hj&JieetitorH  had  been  the  *  men  of  metal  and  acres '  whose 
^HUpport  was  forfeited  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel  when  he  declareil 
^■Ptinst  the  Com  Laws.     After  the  u^ual  training  at  Eton 
"wad  03cford,  Mr  Denirton  became,  by  his  father's  death, 
the  head  of  an  old  family  and  ihe  manter  of  a  large  estate 
— Octsiugton  in  Nottinghaintihire.     To    the    business   and 
associations  of  quarter  aeesions  not  lens  than  to  the  dis- 
ripliue  of  school  and  college,  Mr  Denison  used  to  declare 
himself  indebted  for  the  tact,  impartiality,  and  discrinii- 
nation  displayed   by  him   in  the  chair  at   St   St-ephen's. 
He  had  aat  in  the  unreformed  Parliament  for  Newcaetle- 
ttnder-Lyne  and  for  Hastings ;    his  knowledge  of  oftiuial 
Kfe,  as  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  began  under  Can- 
ning*   By  birth  a  Whig,  be  connected  himself  by  marriage 
with  a  great  Whig  revolution  family.     Here  then  was  a 
man  whose  ancestral  influences   and   later  relation  ships 
would    have   predisposed    him   to  sympathise   with   the 
social  ideas  of  the  patrician  Greville,  of  the  ennobled  Fitz- 
Harrifi,  and  of  the  fastidiously  dandified  Kaikes.     Their 
prejudices,  social  and  political,  would  naturally  have  been 
lii*.     His  experience  might  therefore  have  been  expected 
to  verify  the  apprehensions  which  the  scared  imagination 
of  his  elders  had  conjured  up. 

Lord  Ossington'a  journal  is  not  a  volume  of  nu'scel- 
U&eoofl  reminiscences;  it  is  rather  a  critical  rev\«i^  oi 
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leading  incldeuts  in  the  oflScial  life  of  the  House  from  1S57 
to  1872,     It  therefore  comes  within  the  scope  of  his  work 
to  notice   any  deviations  on  the  part  of  members  from 
strict  parliauietitary  niles.     Reference  has  beeu  already 
made  to  the  depressing   forecast  for  which  Raikes  had 
found  (1833)  justifiwitiou  in  Speaker  Sutton's  words  ttbont 
the  refoiTiied  Hou^e.      By  1S57  the  successful  capitalist 
and  well-to-do  traders  who,  a  score  of  years  earlier,  had 
entered    St   Stephen's,    seem    to    have    been    thoroughly 
trained  to  good  manners.     It  is  at  Least  significant  that 
the  only  approach  to  iiTegxdarity  recorded  in  the  Denison 
diaiy  waa    committed    by  a  Tory  representative  of  the 
territorial  interest,  whose  family  had  .sat  in  the   House 
for  four  generations,  and  who  was  himself  a  pattern  of 
parliamentary    propriety.     Mr    J.    Stuart    Wortley,    on] 
March  17,  1859,  rose  to   make  a  personal   complaint  of 
having   been   iU-reported   in  a  newapaper.     lu  the  first 
place  Mr  Wortley  did  not  make  it  clear  that   he  would 
conclude  with  a  motion  related,  as  that  for  the  adjourn- 
ment was  not,  with  the  aubject-niatter  of  his  remarks; 
secondly,  the    House  did    not,  and   does   not   even    now, 
recognise  the  reports  of  its  debates ;  bo  '  the  incorrectness 
of    that   particukir    version   could    not   come    within   its 
cognisance*'    The  CommouSj  therefore,  agreed  with  their 
president  in  considering  the  whole  proceeding  irregular.    J 
The  widow  of  Mr  Stuart  Wortley  has  not  long  since" 
died.     During  her  married  life  she  held,  in  the  Carlton 
Terrace  quarter,  a  political  saloji^  which  at  the  time  waa  J 
very  successful,  and  the  retrospect   of  which   to-day  is\ 
full  of  interest.     It  is  in  Mrs  Stuart  Wortley  s  drawing- 
room  that  the  opening  scone  of  *  Endyniion '  is  laid.     On 
Deuoniber  3rd,  1852, Mr  Dit^raeli,  as  Lord  Derby's  Chancellor  1 
of  the  Exchequer,  brought  in  his  budget.     Mr  Gladstone  i 
spoke  a  week  later*     The  budget  w' as  defeated  by  30B  to  \ 
280.    The  victorious  orator  concluded  just  in  time  to  keep  i 
a  dinner  engagement  near  Pall  Mall.     That  evening,  in  | 
Mrs  Stuart  Wortley's  drawing-x'oom,  the  tale  of  the  great  J 
duel  at  St  Stephen's  betwuen   the   two  champions  waaj 
told,  and  the  composition  of  the  coming  Aberdeen  Coali- 
tion Ministry  was  discussed.     According  to  one  account,  | 
that  favoured  by  Abraham  Hayivard,  it  wa8  also  as  Mm  i 
Stuart  Wortley's  guests  that  Gladstone  and  DisracU  met , 
soci^y  for  the  last  time  i  hut  the  late  Lord  Grau\'iile  in-  \ 
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place  the  scene  of  that  incident  at  Lfl,*3y  Derby's 
atS9*B  Square, 

to  the  Hoeml  life  of  the  two  great  parties ;  the 

are  generally  supposed  to  have  succeeded  hotter 
Jrawing-room;3,  the  Conservatives  in  the  clubs. 
:w  is  not  entirely  supported  by  alJ  the  tacts.  The 
rsey  presented  «s  the  Zennbi*v  of  '  Endymion  *  first 

in  the  drawing-room  which  the  novelist  has 
3  from  his  memory  of  Mrs  Stuart  Wortiey's  parties. 
leriod  80  depicted.  Lady  Jei*sey's  house  in  Berkeley 
WBA  the  one  social  agency  on  the  Tory  side  which 
>alanced  the  social  attractiona  of  Cambridge  House 
lsdow^le  Hoas«^.  Sir  Robert  Poel  and  those  about 
iJt  rather  bitterly  on  the  check  ^veu  to  the  Con- 
e  reaction  during:  the  thirties  by  the  lack  o£  proper 
tachineiy.  Clubs  in  Pall  Mall  seemed  nioi*o  of  a 
&nt  than  houses  in  Mayfair.  Whito^H  had  originally 
oitiiied  with  the  Tory  connexiou  ;  gradnally  it  hjst 
ieai  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  Brookeft's  con- 
o  be,  as  in  name  it  is  to  this  day,  exclusively  a 

Whig  reunion.  Eaikes  was  invited,  in  1832,  to 
the  new  Tory  matitution,  for  which  Lord  Kens- 
house  in  Carlton  Gardens  had  been  taken  ;  the 
brgot  to  sjiy  that  the  Carlton  Club  ininiediately 
.t  of  the  efforts  of  the  Consei'vative  Wliip,  still 
tuembered  as  '  Billy '  Holmes,  who  wan  compli- 
by  hie  political  chiefs  on  the  happy  thought.  The 
Curlton  originated  in  much  the  same  way.  Mr 
m  Spofforth,  theu  the  election  manager  of  the 
was  beset  by  applications  from  his  provincial 
o  promote  their  candidature  at  the  Carlton  or  the 
«tive.  That  proved  Inipiacticable^  Mr  Spofforth 
re  suggested  to  his  leader,  Mr  Disraeli^  a  i?upple- 
r  inatitution.  Lord  Derby,  then  the  Tory  leader, 
demurred,  but  ultimately  si^tBed  his  approval, 
ed  the  curtain  did  not  rise  till  the  stage  wa+j  full.' 

the  result  seemed  disappointing;   but  soon  the 
aons  were  counted  by  thousands,  and  prosperity 
id  till  the  present  dimensions  and  influence  of  the 
Carlton  Club  were  iinaUi'  attained, 
lin  the  la.st  generation,  however,  the  whole  socio- 

situation  has  changed.  The  Liberal  descendants 
old  Whigs  have  been  left  without  any  plLttfte  u£ 
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social  rallying,  such  as  Cambridge  House  used  to  be  in 
Palmerfltonian  daya.  Nor  are  the  Conservatives  raucb 
better  off  in  this  respect.  In  1886  tbe  late  Lady  Salisbury, 
as  wife  of  the  Conservative  leader  of  the  Lords,  did  indeed 
recommence  in  Arlington  Street  those  duties  of  enter- 
taining which  hftve,  in  the  past,  been  pronouneeil  indis- 
peuBable  to  the  cohesive  life  of  a  great  political  conneijan. 
The  work  could  not  have  been  better  done.  But  it  wa* 
not  their  political  character  which  formed  the  chief  attrac* 
tion  of  the  Arlington  House  drawing-rooms  :  the  variety 
i)f  the  guests  gave  special  interest  to  their  meetinge,  Thi 
divisional  chiefs,  as  well  as  *the  average  M,P*  a.nd  hi 
wife,'  were,  indeed,  generally  there ;  but  I^ady  Salisbi 
judiciously  blended  political  ingredients  with  others  haviuj 
no  connexion  with  either  House  of  Parliament.  One  oth 
illustration  of  the  old  order  survived  till  quite  recent  times. 
Not  till  Mr  Milner-Gibson^s  death  in  1884  were  the  mis- 
cellaneous gatherings  at  the  corner  house  in  Brooke  Street, 
so  well  remembered  by  many  still  living,  altogether  dis- 
continued; while,  down  to  the  time  of  the  hoat*s  defeat  j 
at  Aflhton  (1868),  the  Miiner-Gibson  hospitalities  sensiblyl 
helped  to  organise  and  even  popularise  the  new  Libetnl- 
iBm.  They  bore,  however,  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
Gore  House  parties  of  Lady  Blessington  and  Count  d'Orsay 
than  to  the  earlier  and  more  orthodox  gatherings  at 
Holland  or  Lansdowne  House;  and  they  were  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  social  intercourse,  first  regularly  prO' 
moted  by  them,  between  representatives  of  lettei*i3,  art, 
and  journalism,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  parliamentary 
army  on  both  aides.  But,  at  the  outaet  of  the  twentieth 
century,  political  parties  are  practically  a  thing  of  thi 
past.  Thedining-table  and  the  drawing-room  have  ceased 
to  be  A  principal  agency  for  preventing  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives from  straying  into  the  wrong  lobby.  So  far 
Gre^-ille's  anticipation  is  justified  by  tbe  event.  To  thia 
extent  society  is  replaced  by  gangs. 

Hence  the  want,  in  Sir  Momitstuart  Grant  Duff's  lasi 
volumes,  of  political  anecdote  and  those  vivid  sket^jhes  of 
political  persons  in  w^hich  the  earlier  volumes  abounded. 
Even  about  India  the  author  writes  less  as  an  ex-governor 
of  a  province  than  as  a  scientific  collector,  who  is  also  fl 
seasoned  man  of  the  world,  on  the  look-out  for  *  specimens.' 
The  wiae  eaws^  the  modem  instances,  the  aphorisms  azui 
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b«  epigramB  now  recorded  in  the  tabie-talk  of  the  *Brefxk- 

st  Club/  are.  for  the  most  part,  of  any  interest  rather 

\n  the  parliamentary  or  politioal.     Physical  rosearcli  in 

aU  itfl  branches,  the  latest  developments  of  literary  in- 

fpnuity»  the  forcing-houses   at    Kew,  the   discoveries  of 

3©  chemist's  laboratory,  the  triumphs  of  the  geologist'& 

imer — such  are  the  matt-ers  whioh  now^  inspire  this 

'^experienced  servant  of  the  state  with  many  of  his  happiest 

anecdotes  or  his  most  entertaining  memories. 

Another  change,  no  less  remarkable,  is  to  be  found  in 
ie  gro-winj^  eosmopoUtanism  of  English  and  especially  of 
London  society.     The  fall  of  the  French  Empire  on  the 
field  of  Sedan  a  generation  ago  was  followed  by  Pon.se- 
qucnces  to  the  whole  framework,  foundation,  and  life  of 
the  fashionable  world  in  England  more  monnentous  and 
enduring  than  any  that  can  be  Justly  aspribod  to  surcessive 
enlargements  of  the  parliamentary  franchise.     For  more 
in  a  hundred  years,  whether  under  kings  or  emperors, 
Prance  had  given  the  la^v  of  fashion  to  Europe;  Paris  had 
en  the  smart  capital  of  two  worlds,  the  old  and  the 
.     The  souls  of  good  Americans  had  been  popularly 
to  fly  to  the  city  on  the  Seine.     As  an  Anglo-Saxon 
bomorist  put  it,  the  Lutetia  of  the  ancients  had  become 
the  ta'lifia    of  the  modems.     That  dispensation  came  to 
end  when  the  Third  Republic  of  Adolphe  Thiers  rose 
the  ruins  of  the  Second  Empire.     The  effect  of  this 
transformation  upon  the  modish  subjects  of  the  Stars  and 
Iptripes  was  illustrated  by  the  late  Laurence  Olipliant  in 
■  Altiora  Peto.'    Pall  Mall,  Bond  Street,  Piccadilly,  and 
lyde   Park  become  more  than   the  boulevards  and  the 
MS  had  ever  been,     Orontes  did  not  moi-B  fuIJy  empty 
into  Juvenal's  Tiber  than  the  Mississippi  and  other 
areig^n  waters  now  flowed  into  the  Thames,     The  smart 
American  colony  became  a  social  foiTC  of  the  first  magni- 
tude.    The  British  capital,  from  being  the  most  insuhir, 
jtjrew  to  be  the  most  cosmopolitan  in  the  world.     Society 
the  past  had  resembled  a  family  party :  it  now  began 
I  took  like  a  table  d'hote  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 
The  change  has  been  accompanied   by,  if   it  has  not 
|«ctually  caused,  a  decrease   in   the   number   of  country 
gentlemen,  with  seats  at  St  Stephen's,  who  bi*ing  up  their 
liee  for  the  season.     The  single  item  of  flowers  for 
liKnner-table  decoration  amounts,  in  a  summer  season,  to  a 
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Rum  that,  in  these  days  of  electoral  economy*  would  go 
some  way  towards  defraying  the  coBt  of  a  contestoil 
election.  A  fashionable  shooting-party  in  an  English 
manor-house  cannot  be  entertained,  even  for  a  weekw 
end,  except  at  an  outlay  which,  to  our  grandparents^ 
would  have  seemed  excessive  for  a  whole  month,  Tho 
biographer  of  Jack  Mytton,  Mr  C.  J.  Apperley,  best 
known  by  hia  pen-namo  of  Ninirod  and  his  sketches  of 
the  turf,  the  road,  and  the  chase,  lamented  the  growing 
expensiveneas  of  Melton  Mowbray  and  the  Shires,  even  in 
his  day«  Since  then  the  cost  of  a  Leicet^ter  season  haaj 
increaKed  by  forty  per  cent,  on  every  article  of  outlay. 

If  excessive  expenditure  in  a  blot  on  the  society  of  tho 
day»  the  growth  nf  philanthropy  may  be  regarded  as  somej 
set-oflf.    Never  was  so  much  interest  taken  in  works  ol 
charity;  never  was  so  much  money  and  time  expended^ 
on  bene  vol  encci.     A  more  serious  \'iew,  it  may  be  hoped, 
is  being  taken  of  the  responsibilities  of  wealth.      If  that 
result  bo  chiefly  due  to  the  genius  of  the  nation,  credit 
must  also  be  given  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown.     Thi 
wife  of  William  III  was  tho  first  English  queen  ■who  sel 
to  those  about  her  u  stimulating  example  of  philanthropioi 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  industrious  poor  outside  tfao| 
palace  gates.     The  wi.^o  and  worthy  tradition  was  per- 
petuated by  George  III  and    hi**  consort,  as  well  as  by 
William  IV  and  Queeu  Adelaide.     In  our  times  it  hiU 
been  illustrated,  not  only  by  the  late  sovereign,  justly  de- 
Bcribod  as  the  greatest  personal  force  for  good  that  her 
kingdom  possessed,  but  by  all  her  kin,  and  by  many  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.   Here  it  will  bo  grate- 
fully admitted  that  tho  spirit  of  the  Prince  Consort  still 
posthumously  animates  the  classes  which  we  have  been 
considering.     If  our  time  has  witnessed  an  unwelcoiee 
development*  in  one  sort  or  another,  of  social  vulgaris', 
if  real  intellectual  culture  fall    lamentably  short  of  its 
fashionable  affectations,  the  steadily  increasing   gromt 
of  serious  interests  is  a  novelty,  not  indeed!  of  kind  but  of 
degree,  that  may  reconcile  the  pessimist  to  much  of  iin 
opposite  kind.     In  this  respect  the  late  Princess  Mai*y  t>f 
Cambridge,  Duchess  of  Teck,  as  her  lately  published  bio- 
graphy amply  records,  represented,  and  in  her  daily  life 
encournged,  the  best  and  the  most  characteristic  tendenoiea 
of  her  time.     Nearly  half  i\,  century  ago  the  encourf 
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zncnt  and  initiative  of  the  Prince  Conaort  resulted  in  Mihs 

Nifjhtiugrtles  mission  to  the  sick  and  wounded  on  Crimean 

battiefieldti,    A  gathering  of  trained  nurses  in  the  grounds 

T  Marlborough  House  is  to-day  a  periodical  event.     The 

iiuaJ  power  of  the  Papacy,  it  was  foretold,  would  be 

lereaaed  by  the  abohtion  of  its  temporal  authority*     In 

Inglundt  the  couirtitutional  reduction  of  the  royril  prcro- 

G  w-Hhin  existing  limits  has  been  «ompens(itL'd  by  a 

,t    expansion,  com^menshrat*   with   the  expaiisioii  of 

society/  of  its  social  influence  and  its  capacity  for  leading 

erery  good  and  useful  social  work.    We  may  confidently 

tress  the  respectful  hope  that  the  new  reign  will  witness 

the  continuance  and   the  extension  of  thene  admirable 

trsditions* 

In  the  forties  of  the  last  century,  Loi-d  Malmesbury, 
risiting  the  Duke  of  No rUumiber land's  castle,  was  im- 
pressed by  the  graceful  and  st^itely  precialon  with  which 
Ihe  ladies  seated  themselvOB  on  a  row  of  chairs.  The  next 
time  he  was  at  Alnwick  this  drawing-room  manceuvre 
was  omitted.  To  Lord  Malmesbury  the  omission  appeared 
to  be^  of  course,  the  result  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  a 
prognostic  of  republicanism.  As  a  fact*  in  regard  to 
niannerH,  aspirations,  tastes,  habits,  and  prejudices  of  all 
kinds,  there  has  always  been^  what  is  still  going  on,  a 
kveUing-up  movement,  which  permeates  the  new  wealth 
with  the  ideas  and  sympathies  of  the  old  acres,  and  which 
muy  juBtify  any  potential  Greville,  Miilmesbury,  or  Raikes 

I  in  dit^niissing  those  social  misgivings  that  have  alarmed 
the  croakers  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age. 
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Art  IX.— THE  PROTECTTORATB  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

1,  Oliver  Cromwell.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  John  Morley»  M.P, 
London:  Mftcmillan,  1900. 

2,  HiMory  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectfyratc.  By 
Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  Vol.  m  (1654-1656).  London  : 
Longmans,  1901, 

3,  Oliver  Cromwell.  By  8.  R.  Gardiner,  Revised  Editioni, 
London:  Longrniane,  liX)l,   ' 

4,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  rule  of  the  Puritans  in  England. 
By  Charles  Firth.  New  York  and  London :  Putnam, 
1900. 

5,  The  Speeches  of  Oliver  Crojmmll  1044-1658,  Edited  by 
Charles  L.  Stainer.     London  :  Frowde,  IflOl. 

6,  A  Rlstary  of  the  EngU^h  ChurcK  1640~1G«0.  By 
William  A.  Shaw.    Two  vols.    London  :  Longmans,  1900. 

The  problem  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  character,  as  a  man,  a 
goldier^a  politician,  a  religious  leader,and  a  ruler,  continues 
to  interest  not  only  students  of  history,  but  all  English- 
speaking  people.    After  two  centuries  of  execration,  during 
which  his  kinsmen  changed  their  name  as  one  of  infamy, 
he  haa  taken  his  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen. 
Hia  dtatue  has  been  set  up  at  Westminster  between  tbfl 
Hall  where  he  condemned  his  king  to  death,  the  Houses 
of   Parliament  which   he   flouted  and   insulted,  and  the 
Church  which  he  stripped  of  its  ornaments  and  deprived 
of  its  historic  dignity.     It  is  an  ill*oniened  site,  reminding 
the  beholder  of  his  most  questionable  actions.    But,  though 
thuK  placed  among  the  highest,  ho  still  stands  before  us 
in  doubtful  shape.     New  books  come  out  every  year  pro- 
fessing to  solve  the    insoluble  juroblem  ;    but   as  we  lay  | 
them  down  one  after  another,  our  perplexity  still  remains.  > 
We  may  say  summarily  that  the  general  result,  as  more 
and  more  details  of  history  come  to  light,  is  to   expand  1 
Forster's  glosi?  on  Carlyle's  text.      Carlyle  exploded   fori 
ever  the  old  fanatic-hypocrite  myth,  but  set  up  another  \ 
myth    in    its    place.      Forster    struck    the    true   note — 
'  eincerity  ' ;  and  Mr  Morley,  Mr  Gardiner,  and  Mr  Firth. 
though  they  do  not  alivays  agree  in  their  estimate  of  what 
Cromwell  intended  or  of  what  he  effected,  agree  in  this. 

Of  the  Avorks  which  have  recentlyappeai'od,  Mr  Morley s 
book  takes  precedence^  not  only  from  the  position  of  its 
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author,  but  also  by  its  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject 
and  the  charm  of  its  style.  Mr  Morley  has  not  studied  the 
period  so  profoundly  as  Mr  Gardiner  and  Mr  Firtb  ;  but  by 
Mr  Gardiner's  acknowledgment  'his  judgment  may  almost 
invariably  be  trusted  when  he  has  the  fat^t"*  of  a  case  fully 
before  his  eyes*;  and  ho  adds  to  the  qualities  of 'an  acconi- 
pUshed  writer  that  even-mindedness  which  we  aometimes 
itdsa  ill  his  utterances  as  a  statesman.  We  shall  note  as 
we  proceed  some  of  Mr  Motley's  conclusiotiSf  only  paying 
here  a  willing  tribute  to  the  quahty  of  his  work,  which  is 
Ukely  to  make  his  '  Life  of  Cromwell '  for  a  loug  time  to 
come  the  most  widely-read  book  on  the  subject, 

Mr  Gardiner,  pursuing  his  even  course,  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  year  165B — the  dissolution  of  the  second  Pro* 
tectorate  ParUament,  and  the  government  by  major- 
generals.  To  speak  at  length  about  his  great  work  would 
be  superfluous  here.  It  has  long  ago  taken  its  place 
among  the  historical  classics  of  our  literature ;  and  every 
succeeding  volume  of  the  series  in  which  he  has  traced 
the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  deepens  our  ad- 
miration of  his  life-long  industry,  and  our  respect  for  the 
high  standard  of  historicnl  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and 
iini>artiality  which  he  has  consistently  maintained.  All 
lovers  of  history  must  deplore  the  serious  illness  which 
f(»r  the  present  prevents  him  from  continuing  his  fruitful 
labours ;  we  oan  only  trust  that  he  may  yet  be  able  to 
bring  his  great  work  to  a  successful  close. 

Mr  Firth's  '  Cromwell  *  is,  we  may  hope,  only  an  instal- 
ment of  a  complete  biography.  No  Uving  writer,  Mr 
Gardiner  not  excepted,  has  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Cromwell 
and  his  times.  It  would  be  a  calamity  if  a  book  confined 
within  the  limits  and  conditions  of  a  '  Series  *  were  to  be 
Mr  Firth's  lasit  w*ord  on  a  subject  with  which  he  is  so 
^competent  to  deal  at  large.  His  work  does  not  come  into 
I  competition  with  Mr  Gardiner's,  for  a  histoiy  is  not  a 
I  biography ;  and  we  have  yet  to  look  for  a  complete  and 
[detailed  account  of  the  life  of  Cromwell  which  will  treat 
[the  history  of  the  times  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
jprincipal  actor  in  the  events,  and  set  him  in  bis  right 
[place  among  the  great  men  of  our  country. 

Mr  Firth  has  added  much  to  our  knowledge.  We  gain 
I  from  the  Clarke  Papers  (1801),  as  interpreted  first  by  him 
and  afterwards  by  Mr  Gardiner,  &  consistent  view  of  the 
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agitation  in  the  army  and  Cromwell's  relation  to  it»  and 
of  Cromwoirs  change  of  attitude,  first  in  throwing  in  his 
lot  with  the  army,  then   in  moderating  their  desire  for 
vengeancBj  finally,  after  the  Scotch  invasion  and  the  siege 
of  Colchester,  consenting  to  the  King's  trial,  but  even  then 
trying  to  save  his  life.      Mr  Gardiner  acknowledges  his 
own  deht  to  Mr  Pirth ;  the  two  historians  have  worked    m 
side  by  side,  *When  two  men  meet,  one  hits  it,  or  the  other'jj 
etween  them  they  have  put  the  history  of  the  ten  yearfi" 
bfore  CromweU's  death  in  a  clear  lights  and  done  much  to 
unriddle  the  complexity  of  Cromwell^B  actions. 

Nor  must  we  omit  our  grateful  acknowledginent  t<; 
Mr  Stainer  for  his  careful  edition  of  *  Cromwell's  Speeches ' 
from  1644  onwards.     Whether  or  not  they  bear  out  Mr" 
Stainer  8  description  of  Crom\pell  as  '  the  man  who  secma 
to  have  been  the  greatest  orator  of  his  time/  we  have  here, 
at  last,  a  transcript  of  Cromwell's  words  as  nearly  authori- 
tative as  it  is  possible  to  hope  for,  and  are  delivered  from    , 
Carlyle'a  wearisome  and  sometiraes  misleading  interrup-* 
tions-      Lastly,  Dr  Shaw  has  given  us  the  fruit  of  long™ 
study  and  painstaking  research  in  his  learned  monograph 
on  the  condition  of  the  English  Cliurch  during  the  whole 
of  this  troubled  period.      He  has  thrown  a  flood  of  new 
hght  on  many  doubtful  points,  and,  in  particular,  has  done 
moro  than  any  previous  writer  to  elucidate  the  work  of 
the  Westminster    Assembly,   and    the  extent   to   which 
Presbyterian    institutions    were    actually   established    in] 
England  during  the  Commonwealth. 

Although  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  in  print  and  I 
manuecript  has  not  even  yet  been  fully  garnered  and] 
sifted,  the  materials  for  a  complete  judgment  of  Crom- 
well down  to  the  year  1656  are  in  our  hands.  By  that 
time  the  revolution  had  apparently  reached  its  climax : 
the  debatable  ground  had  been  passed ;  the  Cromwell 
dynasty  seemed  to  be  founded,  though  on  a  divide  et  iin- 
pera  basis.  To  all  appearances,  had  Cromwell  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  he  would  haA^e  been  king,  and  possibly  his  son 
might  have  been  king  after  him,  with  a  purlianieutarj' 
title  as  good  as  that  of  William  III,  aiid  a  large  and  trust- 
worthy HtiLuding  army  to  support  him.  But  this  was  not 
to  he.  Ho  had  established  his  power,  hut  not  consohdat-ed 
it;  and  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  him  is  rather  persona! 
than  historical,     For  permanent  historical  results  we  must , 
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study  the  years  1C40  and  1641,  and  the  comment  on  them 
furnished  by  the  events  of  1660  and  1GS9.  The  Common- 
wealth "was  an  episode — an  experiment  in  democracy- — 
as  the  reigua  of  Charles  II  and  James  IT  were  an  experi- 
ment in  high  monarchy;  and  the  resultant  was  the  Revolu- 
tion Settlement.  The  limitu  of  a  single  article  permit  us 
to  touch  upon  only  a  few  of  the  leading  events  in  which 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  revealed,  as  step  by  step  he  plants  his 
'oot  where  he  can  find  standing  ground  for  the  moment, 
*'ogeiieral,state8inan» religious  leader,  or  soldier  of  fortune 
thikt  ever  hved  saw  more  clearly  at  each  stage  where  the 
knot  of  the  situation  lay.  As  wo  touch  upon  each  telling 
point  of  the  quarrel  between  King  and  Parliament  we  find 
Cromwell  there ;  and  his  personal  action  runs  as  a  clue 
through  the  complicated  history  of  his  age. 

Historians  agiee  that  if  a  great  constitutional  change 
was  what  emerged  from  the  strife  when  most  of  the  actors 
were  laid  in  their  graves,  it  was  religion  that  first  set 
Englishmen  by  the  ears.  Charles  I  would  not  have  insisted 
upon  absolutism,  if  that  cause  had  not  beenra.ixed  up  with 
the  i^use  of  episcopacy ;  and  Pym  and  his  followers  would 
not  have  taken  the  sword  but  for  the  consistent  adherence 
of  the  King  to  the  cause  of  the  Church,  Mr  Morley  gives 
a  lucid  account  of  the  Root-and- Branch  business,  in  which 
€romwell  fli'st  made  his  mark  as  a  Parliament  man.  The 
first  attack  upon  the  Church  went  no  further  than  the 
demand  that  the  bishops  should  bo  excluded  from  tlie 
House  of  Lords,  the  Council,  and  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
debarred  from  all  exercise  of  secular  authority.  This  wa^ 
approved  by  Falkland  and  othermoderute  men.  The  Lords 
threw  out  the  Bishops'  Bill  {June  1041),  and,  *  as  usual, 
L  rejection  of  a  moderate  reform  was  followed  by  a  louder 
B cry  for  wholesale  innovation.'  Such  acts  encourage  aud 
V  harden  opposition  and  consolidate  parties.  Hencel'orward 
H  the  House  of  Commons  waedivided ;  one  side  for  episcopacy, 
■  the  other  against  it.  What  was  to  follow  if  the  rovolu- 
"  tionists  suc<:eeded  was  not  clear  to  themselves.  What  did 
follow  wag  *  a  bleak  and  hideous  defacement '  of  all  the 
onrient  heiiuty  of  the  Church. 

The  Chm'ch  of  England  as  a  part  of  the  body  politic 
ha\']ng  been  swept  away,  a  Church  of  some  sort  was  t«  bo 
reconstructed.  The  large  majority  of  the  English  peo^l& 
would  have  been  contented  with  what  appeared  6U&K\eTA< 
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to  Falkland.  But  milit.ary  reasons  made  ifc  dejsirable  to 
get  the  support  of  the  Scots ;  and  the  price  paid  for  their 
help  was  the  Covenant,  entailing  some  approximation,  at 
all  events,  to  the  Scottish  system.  To  this  end  the  Weet- 
niinster  Assembly  was  constituted,  and  continued  itfl 
sittings  tCI  the  course  of  the  war  brought  sectarianism  to  | 
the  front  and  put  supreme  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
thorough-going  party.  Fnuatioiain  had  broken  loose*  and 
the  '  unlovely  side  *  of  Puritanism  was  revealed.  Rigid  I 
dogmatism,  definitions  of  doctrine  about  infant  baptism, 
JQstific-ation,  election,  reprobation,  tho  Eutharist,  ordina- 
tion, the  Catecliism,  the  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of 
State  to  Church,  the  opposite  or  Erastian  doctrine  of  lay 
control,  the  claims  of  the  presbyterial  system  brought  in 
by  the  Scots  under  cover  of  the  Covenant*  the  claim  of 
separate  congregations  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
conHcience^ — all  these  elements  of  discord  were  thrown  into  | 
the  Westminster  cauldron. 

Meanwhile  the  army  and  the  Parliament  were  engaged 
in  conquering  the  King  in  the  field.  The  decisions  of  the 
Assembly  were  Uable  to  be  set  aside  any  moment,  when 
the  strife  between  the  Iving  and  the  Parliament,  and 
between  the  Scotch  and  English  armies»  should  be  so  far 
decided  as  to  leave  Parliament  at  leisure  to  take  up  the 
question  of  Church  government. 

•  The  important  point*  (aaye  Mr  Morley) '  m  that  their  master? 
were  lajinen.  The  aseembly  was  simply  to  advise.  Parlia- 
ment had  no  more  iatontion  of  lettini?  the  dhMnes  escape  its 
own  direct  control  than  Henry  VIII  or  Eliaiabeth  wonid  have 
had.  The  assembly  was  the  creature  of  a  Pari i amen tary 
ordinance.  To  Parliament  it  must  ifport,  and  without  assent 
of  Parliament  its  proceedings  must  come  to  nought,* 

Tlio  workings  t>f  the  Assembly  were  in  fact  inoperative.  | 
It  passed  resolutions  :  it  could  not  impose  its  authointy  in 
a  single  particular.     But  out  of  the  furnace  of  disputation  \ 
there  issued  this  decision,  to  be  made  the  most  of  by  Oliver  ' 
Cromwell  when  he  came  to  power,  that  the  free  people  of 
England  would  not  be  ruled  by  the  clergy,  and  that  no 
clerical   establishment,  ivhether   episcopalian   or  presby- 
terian.  should  lutcifere  with  liberty  of  conscience.     This 
was  interpreted  luxder  the  Commonwealth  as  excluding 
Papistsand  Prelatiste.  Und^r  the  reactionaryClarendonJan 
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ttleinent  NonconfonnistB  and  Papists  were  subjected  to 
degrading  disabilities;  but  the  foundation  of  religious 
liberty  was  laid  at  tWs  monient»  and  no  return  to  con- 
iormity,  as  understood  either  by  the  Tudor  sovereigns  or 

Kfay   the   framers   of   the   Remonstrance,  was   henceforth 

Impossible.  The  Westminster  Assembly  estJiblished  nothing" 
of  what  it  intended ;  but  it  is  not  without  importance  in 
history,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it  unwittingly  showed  the 
neoefisfty  of  toleration. 

I  It  appeared,  indeed,  as  if   the    Scottish   presbyterial 

ByBtem  had  come  into  the  place  of  the  Anglican  settle- 
ment ;  but  this  was  so  only  !n  appearance.  England  was 
parcelled  out  into  Presbyteries ;  •  the  full  hierarchy  of 
synods,  national,  provincial^  and  classical^  triors^  ministers, 
and    elders,    the    org-anisation    of    discipline,    ordination^ 

I      patronage,  was  complete  on  paper,  but  little  more. 

'  The  uuifonuity  that  had  rooted  itself  in  Scotland  .  .  .  was 
uuw  nominally  estabhshed  throughout  the  island.  But  m 
mime  only.  It  was  soon  found  in  the  case  of  Church  and  State 
alike  that  to  make  England  break  with  her  Uistury  is  u  thiug 
more  easily  i^ul  thau  done,  as  it  has  CTor  been  iu  all  her  ages. 
The  Presbyterian  syuteiu  struck  no  abiding  root.  The  assembly 
...  as  things  turned  out,  existed  and  laboured  mainly  for 
Scotland.'  t 

The  ecclesiastical  system  which  the  Assembly  created 
on  pajjer  wanted  reality,  firstly,  because  it  demanded,  in 
order  to  be  effective,  a  larger  measure  of  submission  to 
clerical  authority  than  Englishmen  have  ever  been  willing 
to  grant ;  and  secondly,  because  Crom^well  did  not  cure  to 
support  it.  though  he  did  not  actively  oppose  it.  When 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  became  the  badgo  of  that  politi- 
cal party  which  wished  to  compromise  with  the  Crown, 
the  Independent-St  distrusting  and  fearing  the  formalists 
of  church  disciijHne,  and  feeling  the  power  to  be  now  in 
their  own  hands,  included  in  their  hostility  and  contempt 
for  Parliament  those  religionists  who,  whether  in  Parlia- 
ment or  out  of  it,  held  to  the  alliance  with  Scotland  ;  and 
when  that  alliance  was  terminated  by  the  retirement  of 
the  Scotch  army,  they  continued  their  resistance  to  the 

'  Cf.  Shaw,  I.  19«,  197. 

t  Morley.  p.  156.  Tlie  '  Shorter  Cutechlam, '  so  iaflueatial  on  the  ScoLMsh 
miiui,  was  ibe  work  of  the  Assemhlj^ 
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Presbyteriaii  majority  by  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  ruled,  and  strove  to  guide  the  Government  on  the 
lines  of  liberty — for  themselves,  that  is — in  State,  Church, , 
and  army. 

The  names  Presbyterian  and  Independent^  like  other ' 
party  nam,es,  lost  their  original  si  (Unification.  From  being 
religious  terms  they  became  political,  and  came  to  mean 
no  more  than  moderate  and  extreme,  constitutional  and  i 
revolutionary,  or  peace  and  war.  The  division  between  \ 
the  parties  was  secular,  though  the  thread  of  religion  ran 
through  it.  The  one  party  aimed  at  a  composition  with 
the  King;  the  other  was  drifting  into  republicanism. 
The  times  bad  changed  between  1G41  and  1040.  Then,  it] 
was  a  question  of  bene  ease  (to  use  the  phrase  of  the  time) ;  1 
now,  of  esse.  No  man's  life,  property,  or  inheritance  was  ' 
secure ;  authority  resided  nowhere,  or,  if  anywhere,  in 
the  army ;  and  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  army  obeyed 
ft  commander  (and  if  ao,  whom)  or  made  its  own  law. 
The  rehgious  difficulty  retired  into  the  background  ;  tlie 
prime  quarrel  was  now  between  army  and  Parhament. 
The  vital  question  resolved  itself  into  the  *  treaty"  with  the 
King;  in  a  word,  monarchy  or  republic.  Cromwell,  however,  M 
became  a  poHtician  to  compass  religious  ends ;  and  for  him  " 
the  names  Presbyterian  and  Independent  always  retained 
their  religious  meaning.  He  became  a  revolutionary  be- 
cause the  King  refused  the  compromise  he  offered,  while 
the  army,  the  sole  depositary  of  real  authority,  threatened 
to  reduce  all  to  anarchy.  Some  one  must  lead  the  army, 
and  it*  leader  must  accept  its  main  principles  or  go  down 
before  it*  These  principles  were  embodied  in  the  worda 
*  republic '  and  *  toleration.'  The  changes  implied  were 
radical. 

The  question  of  toleration  was  forced  into  the  front 
by  the  fact  that  the  \4ctoriou&  army  was  chiefly  of  the 
Independent  way  of  thinking.  The  Grand  Remonstrance 
- — curried,  it  is  true,  by  no  more  than  eleven  votes — had 
pronounced  for  uniformity.  The  Presbyterian  or  Puritan 
majority  in  Parhament  was  opposed  to  the  existence  of 
separatist  congregations.  From  a  theological  point  of  view 
the  Baptists  and  Independents  were  of  the  same  mind 
as  to  the  *  Scriptural  source  and  the  divine  right  of  their 
own  systems,'  and  would  have  imposed  them  on  others. 
Cromwell  took  broader  ground.     *  The  State/  he  said,  'in 
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» choosing  men  to  aerve  it,  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions,* 
KittoUf  in  hLs 'Areopjigitica,' raised  into  a  philosophical 
do^ma  what  to  Cromwell  was  a  rule  of  practical  conduct. 
^Ir  Morley,  in  an  eloquent  passage  (p,  16S),  shows  how 
Milton's  teaching  ^ivas  in  direct  antagonism  to  uniformity 
and  authority,  and  lastly,  liistory — 


•  the  perrerse  iniqtiity  of  sixteen  hundred  years.  Uniformity, 
authority,  history — to  shake  these  Tras  to  move  the  founda- 
t5ons  of  the  exi^rtlug  world  in  England.      History,  however, 

lowa  itself  a  standing  force.     It  ia  not  a  dead,  hut  a  living 

And.' 


Toleration,  as  imagined  by  Milton  and  Cromwell,  had  to 
I  wait  two  centuries  before  it  was  accepted  by  England, 
K  As  for  the  repuhlic^  it  is  a  common  error  to  suppose 
^Bthat  what  wo  now  know  aa  parliamentary  government 
^fexisted  in  1G42,  or  ever  had  existed,  in  England.  Ac- 
cording to  ancient  EngMsh  usage,  the  King  should  rule  by 
liiB  council,  and  from  time  to  time  learn  the  mind  of  his 
subjects  through  Parhament.  Parliamentary  goverunientT 
as  w©  iinderstand  the  term,  was  not  thought  of,  unless  by 
political  philosophers  w^ho  had  read  Aristotle  and  were 
faniiliar  with  the  Senate  of  Home.  The  executive  and 
the  legislative  powers  were  in  ordinary  tiraen  kept  distin<rt. 
The  government  of  the  country  could  go  on  without  inter- 
mission though  Parliament  (Ud  not  meet  for  yeara  to- 
gether. The  conception,  inseparable  from  modem  consti- 
tutional ideas,  of  a  ministry  as  a  committee  of  Parliament, 
waa  unknowTi  till  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
Noc«8sities  of  war,  not  poUtical  thcones,  forced  Parhament 
to  take  up  the  task  of  governing  the  country.  The  coni- 
mittees  which  sat  at  Derby  House  and  elsewhere  were 
the  precursoi'H  of  the  departments  and  oQices  tliiic*ugh 
which  Parliament  conducts  the  business  of  the  country 
4t  the  present  day;  and  from  tho  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  till  the  King's  death  the  House  of  Ct»nimonH  had,  from 
military  necessity^  eat  in  permanence  and  carried  on  the 
btmneeB  of  the  Stat«. 

In  spite  of  the  impatience  and  mosterfulnesd  of  the 

army   grandees,   in    spit«   of    rebuffs    and    humiliations, 

tfarougfa  the  succeHnion  of  violent  changes  by  which  the 

aoaarchy,  the  Church,  and  the  House  of  Lords  wei'e  swept 

the  board,  and  all  the  safeguards  of  property,  freedom. 
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and  religion  broken  down,  the  Commonwealth  did  estab- 
lish itself  in  fact;  and  government  wnn  conducted  with 
considerable  success  at  home  and  abroad,  through  parlia- 
mentary forms  and  under  parliamentary  control,  from 
1649  to  1653.  Parliament  was  in  a  fair  way  to  set  up 
something  like  the  political  system  under  which  we  live 
now ;  and  there  was  some  justification  for  what  was  their 
capital  crime  in  Cromwell's  eyes,  '  the  perpetuation  of 
thomselvea,  so  that  one  Parliament  should  come  in 
upon  the  back  of  another/  But  it  was  not  thus  that 
Cromwell  understood  the  function  of  Parliaments.  Ho 
*  would  rather  serve  a  General  than  a  Parliament-,'  in 
which  *  some  pragmatical  fellow,'  some  irresponsible  mem- 
ber like  Vane,  mijjht  hamper  the  conduct  of  busineBB  by 
unpractical  interference,  and  in  which  a  sellish  and  timid 
majority  might  betray  the  cause  and  sacrifice  the  godly 
party  by  some  compromise  with  the  mahgnants.  Still, 
by  dissolving'  the  Long  Parliament,  Crom^vell,  as  Mr 
Gardiner  points  out,  was  caught  in  a  dilemma.  He  held 
himself  to  be  the  minister  of  God's  will  in  upholding  the 
Cause  for  which  God  had  witnessed.  He  wished  also  to 
govern  by  consent.  Ho  could  not  abandon  the  Cause,  had 
he  wished  it,  because  his  power  rested  on  the  army  of  tb« 
Cause.  Did  he  desire  to  conciliate  the  nation  and  miff 
with  the  help  of  Parliament,  the  electors  would  never 
return  a  Parliament  of  Saints. 

Now,  had  Cromwell  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, and  joined  hands  with  Vane,  Bradshaw,  ami 
the  other  leaders  who  had  set  up  a  w^orkable  frame  of 
government ;  had  he  set  himself,  with  his  matchless  power 
of  personal  influence,  to  compose  the  differences  that 
divided  the  tnass  of  the  people,  w^ho  only  wished  to  livo 
at  peace,  from  the  parliamentary  grandees  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  army  on  the  other ;  had  he  established  a  ■wido 
religious  system  under  state  control,  with  liberty  for  Noti' 
conformists ;  had  he  upheld  the  parliamentary  constitu- 
tion, directed  legislation  to  '  healing  and  settling,*  laid  the 
foundations  of  concord  by  giving  as  much  freedom  to  the 
Royalists  as  was  compatible  with  public  safetj',  and 
gradually  disbanded  the  army  with  payment  of  arrears^ 
and  grants  of  land — wo  do  not  say  that  he  would  havefl 
Huuceeded,  but  he  would  have  deserved  to  succeed*  H«  * 
might  never  have  been  Protector ;  but  he  would   1 


i 
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^remained  a  stiimless  patriot,  and  the  Cause  would  have 
sn  better  served  than  it  ivns  by  military  despotism. 
We  cannot  entirely  acquit  Cromwell  of  a  change  of 
front,  8ixch  as  he  himself  might  have  argued  to  show  want 
of  faith.    The  King  was  brou^^ht  to  trial  and  put  to  death 
in  the  name  of  God's  wit nos sings.     In  the  same  nanio  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  Three  Estates  was  destroyed, 
and  *  liberty  by  God's   blessing    restored.'     It  is    penuis- 
aible  to  doubt  whether  Cromwell  ever  heartily  acrepted 
the  republican  fifovernment.     But  the  republic  was  not  a 
iinere  experiment;  it  wa8  solemnly  inaugurated   as  that 
^character  of  government  which  was  moat  pleasing  to  God. 
I'ft'ltet  had  occurred  between  1649  and  1053  to  take  away 
I  this  character?    The  expuisioD  of  the  Long  Parliament 
must  be  justified,  if  at  all,  by  considerations  of  carnal  or 
(to  use  Mr  Gardiner'a  tei*m)  mundane  policy.     There  were 
no  •  witnessinga'  against  the  conduct  of  affairs   by  the 
I  Ramp.     Cromwell's  belief  in  his  mission  at  this  moment 
[was  undoubtedly  sincere;  but  it  waB  the  smcerity  of  the 
uian  who  thinks  that  all  he  does  is  inspired — a  dangerous 
coaditiou  of  mind.     He  was  left,  he  teUs  us— ^by  his  own 
[act,  it  is  true,  though  he  chose  to  consider   it  as  provi- 
dential— in  possession  of  absolute  and  'arbitrary'  power, 
the  very  power  which  he  had  grudged  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment.    He  handed  it  on  to  the  Nominated  Parliament  of 
Saints.     They  disappointed  him.     This  '  high-water  mark 
I  of  English  Puritanism'  could  not  float  Croraweirs  vessel, 
[laden  with  mundane  cares.     Surely  it  was  not  in  simple 
faith,  but  by  following  events  rather  than  guiding  them, 
[  that  he  accepted  the  Instrmnont  of  Government,  and  sat 
I  down  in  the  Kings  throne  with  the  full  intention  of  taking 
to  himself  all  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  under 
whatever  name  he  might  bear  it.      Cromwell's  was    no 
'  vulgar   ambition.      His   belief    in   the  need  of   a  '  Single 
Person  ^  was  sincere,  for  God  had  chosen  him  for  the  place, 
and  hie  title  to  power  waa  better  than  that  of  the  ParUa- 
ment.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  this  conviction  first 
fame  to  him  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  repudi- 
ated it  in  lti49. 

By  putting  Charles  to  death  Cromwell  had  made  him- 
self the  enemy  of  half  the  nation.  By  dissolving  the 
Ruiup  he  haddeclared  agaiuat  government  by  Parliament— 
the  combination  or  confusion  of  the  legislative  and  exec\i- 
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tivG  powers.    He  hoped,  nevertheless,  to  be  able  tx>  workJ 
with  a  Parliament,      But  government  '  on  an  ai'bitraryj 
foot '  was  the  necessary  result  of  a  military  revolutiot 
which  had  destroyed  the  ancient  custom  of  the  country ; 
and  if  government  was  to  be  *  arbitrary,'  that  is,  directed  1 
power,  not  by  preacription,  and  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  governor,  he  honestly  preferred  the  arbitrary  role 
of  a  Single  Person  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  ParUament* 

Cromwell  was  a  soldier,  with  a  soldier's  conttiinpt  for 
formalities.  He  despised  civilians  as  he  despised  Scotch- 
men. He  chafed  under  the  restraints  imposed  on  liini  by 
lawyers.  He  gave  orders  to  the  Universities,  the  City,  the 
Companies,  and  other  public  bodies,  as  if  they  had  beenfl 
soldiers  under  his  command.  '  Scrupulous  fellows/  he  ' 
called  the  ofitieers  "who  *  boggled  at  the  name  of  a  king,* 
and  reminded  him  of  the  settlement  of  1640.  He  had  as  • 
little  respect  for  constitutional  theories  as  Carlyle  himself.  I 
His  imperious  temper,  hia  military  habits,  his  belief  in  the 
Cause,  and  in  himself  as  the  God-directed  champion  of  the  I 
Cause,  his  faith  in  '  judgments  *  and  '  witnessing-s/  made  j 
liim  mistake  self-will  for  inspiration,  and  strain  sincerity] 
even  to  the  cracking  of  conscience. 

Cromwell,  indeed,  would   seem   never  to  have  take 
stock  of  all  the  difficulties  of  his  position.     Whether  o« 
not  he  used  the  expression,  '  He  goes  highest  that  knov 
not  whither  he  goes,'  it  represented  his  own  fortune, 
rode   on   every   successive  ivave  of  events,  turning  the 
present  to  the  best  use  he  could.     We  cannot  call  him  ani 
opportunist,  for  he  had  fixed  principles ;  but  believing  inl 
the  divine  conduct  of  events,  he  let  events  think  for  hizntl 
and  thus  he  easily  incurs  the  reputation  of  a  time-server. 

Wo  have  no  means  of  knowing  at  what  time  the 
thought   firat   occurred    to   Cromwell,    *What   if   a  man  J 
should  take  upon   himself  to  be  king?'     In  all   proba-J 
bility  it  came  to  him  like  other  convictions,  slowly,  and 
in  view  of  the  facts  with  which,  one  after  another,  he  had^ 
to  deaL    These  facts  were,  the  alienation  of  the  Royalists 
id  thedanger  of  *blood  and  confusion  on  Charles  Stewart's^ 

Dunt';  the  consequent  necessity  for  a  strong  govern-! 
raent  in  all  three  kingdoms ;  the  intention  of  Parliaraentj 
to  enforce  Presbyterian  conf orniity  upon  all ;   the  com- 
plaints against  FarUament  on  the  groimd  of  corruption 
and  fielf -seeking;  and  at  the  back  of  all,  the  actual  positic 
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uy  and  its  generals^  sm  bound  to  luaintaiu  religious 
unong^  Protestants.  These  facts  confii-med  Crom- 
iie  opiuioa  to  which  he  was  uuturftUy  inclined, 
nonarchy,  or  something  resembling  it,  was  the 
7  form  of  settlement.  There  must  be  a  king,  and 
^  could  be  no  one  but  himself. 
ttgle  Penson,'  not  a  hnndfol  of  committoea,  was  to 
lis  mind  essential  or  'fundamental*;  a  *  Single 
in  posaceeion  of  the  executive  power,  working  in 
■  with  a  council  in  Parliament,  but  a  po-vver  co-or- 
i^  Parliament,  not  a  poUtical  cipher  hke  a  modern 
president,  nor  like  a  modern  prime  miniBter,  the 

f©  of  a  parliamentary  majority.  Could  anyone 
blood  royal  occupy  this  place  ?  Oliver  tried  tijo 
mt,  and  found  that  the  nation  would  not  accept 
Jgh  the  Protector  succeeded  for  the  time  in  en- 
iie  '  owning'  of  his  quasi-royal  authority,  though 
:ised  the  power  and  prerogative  of  a  king  of 
,  he  must  have  known  that  none  but  himself  took 
idng.  His  kingship  had  no  divinity  and  could  not 
xlm. 

regicides  believed  that  in  putting  Charles  I  to 
ley  had  destroyed  monarchy.  Such  acts  bear 
■n  interpretation  and  produce  their  own  effects. 
•der  of  Edward  II  destroyed  Mortimer.  The  im- 
,urdera  of  Henry  VI  aud  of  Edward  V  and  his 
ruined  Richard  III ;  and  so  the  blood  of  Charles  I 
painst  the  regicides,  making  a  division  not  only 

Cromwell  and  Charles'ti  son,  but  between  Crom- 

the  nation, 
ike  up  the  history  at  the  point  where  Mr  Gardiner  s 

olume  left  it — the  cstabhshrucnt  of  the  Protec- 
t  the  eud  of  the  year  1653.  The  story  of  tht? 
ig  years  till  Cromweirs  death  is  one  of  Huccess 
tnd  failure  at  home  ;  failure,  that  is,  from  Croni- 
m  point  of  view,  that  of  'healiu^  su*l  settling." 
blem  before  him  was  to  estitblisli  an  executive 
lould  administer  the  law  and  respect  the  liberty 
abject,  a  Parliament  wliich  should  support  the 
B  and  uphold  freedom  of  conscience,  and  an  army 
;  to  keep  the  peace  at  home  against  Royalists  and 
J,  and  advance  the  iuterefits  of  the  nation  abroad. 
;utive  was  driven  by  *  necessity '  to  illegal  action  ; 
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the  Parliament  spent  its  time  in  questioning  the  constit 
tion  under  which  it  sat  and  in  persecuting  schifmiatic 
the  army  was  disjiCFected  and  almost  mutinous. 

The  Protectorate  hegan,  however,  with  good  hopes  i 
success.  Cromwell  showed  true  political  wisdom  in  laying 
down  as  not  subject  to  Parliament  his  four  'fundaments 
— co-ordinate  government  hy  a  Single  Pei-aon  and  a  Pari; 
ment ;  no  pej*petuity  of  Parltamenta ;  liberty  of  co 
ftciance ;  joint  control  of  the  forces,  vested  in  Protect 
and  Parliament.  These  assented  to,  the  juonarehicaJ 
character  of  the  new  frame  of  g-overnment  waH  en&urdi 
How  far  it  would  be  possible  to  dispense  with  the  suppdi 
of  the  army  was  a  question  for  the  future,  depem 
upon  the  behaviour  of  Parliament,  the  acceptance  of 
Protectoral  system  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  s 
mission  of  the  Royalists  and  acquiescence  of  their  cle: 
Til!  these  objects  were  assured  it  was  impossiblo  for 
Protector  to  disband  tlie  troops.  Unfortunately  the  e 
euce  of  the  army  a»  a  corporate  body  and  a  prime  fi 
in  politics  hindered  a  settlement,  for  the  Protector's  po 
rested  xipon  a  provisional  arrangement  which  put  the  c 
trol  of  afPairs  into  the  hands  of  a  worse  tyranny  than 
againnt  which  the  country  party  had  taken  up  arms 
1642. 

*The  problem  of  the  militia  remained  still  unsolved, 
the  problem  of  the  militia  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  othe 
The  immediate  danger  waa  not  to  be  found  in  the  jaredon 
uance  of  Protector  over  Pftrliaiiient,  or  of  Parliament  o\ 
Protector,  but  in  the  claim  of  the  army  to  intervene  in  politio 
affairs.  ,  .  .    The  very  army  which   had  dissolved  the 
Farliament,  and  hatl  more  recently  dictated  the  Constituti^ 
uutler  which  Englishmen  were  then  living,  was  at  that  v* 
moment  swaying  at  its  pleasure  the  fortuuea  of  the  nation. .  | 
On  ptaper  that  army  was  the  servant  of  Protector  and  Far 
uient.     In  reality  it  was  th©  master  of  both,'  • 

The  Instrument  of  Govei'ument  (1653)  was  a  well- 
etructed  working  constitution.  The  Protector  had  a  riglit 
to  demand,  as  he  did,  that  it  should  be  '  owned '  by  thoniai 
who  sat  in  Parliament  by  virtue  of  its  commission,  thouj 
the  meana  by  which  he  asserted  his  right  were  discourteoB 
f  and  violent.    But  the  fault  in  the  'breaking'  of  the  PHrli| 


mentof  1  G54-&  rests  rather  with  Protector  than  Parliament.' 
He  could  and  Bhould  have  borne  with  his  Parliament,  and 
worked  as  its  colleague,  not  as  its  master.     But  to  thit* 
end  it  w^as  desirable  that  he  should  not  appear  aa  a  military 
liirtAtor.     It  could  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  wet  at 
the  head  of  the  EngUsh  nation  by  the  army,  and  that  the^ 
inst-rument  which  made  hmi  Protector  was  drawn  up  t>}^| 
the  officers.     It  was  the  height  of  impolicy  to  ensure  his 
•fundamentals'  by  parading  soldiers  at  the  door  of  the 
Barlianient  House  ;  and,  when  tliia  Parliament  was  hastily 
ditisolved  a  few  months  later,  the  soldier's  aword  waa  nq« 
longer  concealed.  ^| 

Though  the  Instrument  of  Government  waa  to  give 
place  to  a  new  fi'ame  of  government,  to  be  drawn  up  by 
the  Parliament,  which  like  its  predeceaaor,  the  Nominated 
Purliament,  claimed  to  be  a  constituent  assembly,  Crom- 
well's practical  instinct,  as  well  as  his  determination  not 
to  abdlciate,  kept  him  alive  to  the  danger  of  committing 
ftj]  to  the  chances  of  parliamentary  debate.  He  had  leamt 
from  the  experience  of  the  Parliament  of  165S  that  the 
moderate  men  could  not  be  trusted  to  attend  debaten^  andH 
that  the  professional  politicians,  men  of  decided  opinions, 
but  many  of  them  lacking  practical  common  sense^  would 
eany  on  business  and  prevail  in  divisionj§.  He  was  deter*^ 
mined  not  to  alloiv  Parliament  to  steal  the  executive  out  " 
<rf  his  hands.  There  should  be  no  mistake  about  the 
gorereignty  of  the  chief  magistrate.  He  had  not  turned 
oat  the  Long  Parh'anient  a  year  before  merely  in  order  to 
let-  the  doctrinaires  of  'perpetuity  of  Parliaments'  bring  in 
their  theory  again. 

The  religious  difficulty  might  have  been  settled  in  1054, 
by  a  compromise,  or  tided  over  ;  but  the  question  of  t, 
Militia,  that  is,  of  the  disposal  of  the  forces  by  sea  am 
laud,  wa-^ '  fundamental '  to  the  Protector  s  position.  Pa 
liament  atlempiod  to  compromise  the  matter  by  giving 
the  Protector  complete  dispoai\!  of  the  forces  for  five  yeat^^H 
with  a  sufficient  revenue  till  the  expiration  of  that  tim^H 
A  fair  offer*  it  might  seem ;  for,  aa  Cromwell  bimw^'lf  ha/A 
hinted,  '  if  the  nation  shall  happen  to  fall  into  u  bUsmed 
peace,  how  easily  and  certainly  will  their  charge;  be  UiktfU 
off  and  their  forces  be  disbanded/  *     But  be  woviU  not 


*  Jan.  Had.  1654-5.     'Part.  Hist.'xz,  421;  SUdacr,  v^  VM. 
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hear  of  it.  The  disposal  of  the  ariny  must  be  so  settled 
to  preclude  this  or  any  future  Parliament  from  taking  tt 
sword  out  of  the  hand  of  the  chief  magpistrate.  If  the 
chief  magistrate  *  were  to  yield  up  at  any  time  the  power 
of  the  Militia,  how  could,  he  'either  do  the  good  he  ooght, 
or  hinder  Parliamenta  from  perpetuating  themselves  or 
from  imposing  what  religions  they  pleased  on  the  con- 
Bciences  of  men  ? '  *  In  Cromwell's  view,  as  expr^jsed  in 
this  single  sentence,  the  four  fundamentals  stood  or  fell 
together  with  the  independent  pow^er  of  the  Single  Person* 
Give  up  the  control  of  the  army,  and  the  Single  Person 
was  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  any  Parliament.  *  But  all 
this '  (says  Mr  Morley)  "^is  the  principle  of  pure  absolutii^m.' 

Cromwell  saw  that  his  own  armed  hand  was  for  tl 
present  the  only  power  that  could  maintain  the  Cause  and 
make  head  against  anarchy ;  he  never  fully  realised  tl 
it  was  irapoasihlo  for  the  Lord  General  to  rule  in  a  parlia 
mentary  way,  for  the  reason  that  the  will  of  the  natic 
by  whom  Parliaments  were  chosen  was  irreconcalabl; 
opposed  to  the  will  of  the  victorious  militai-y  zealoti 
whose  leader  he  was.  Sooner  or  later  every  ParHame 
Avould  grasp  at  parliamentary  power.  The  will  of  tfc 
majority  expressed  itself*  in  Parliament,  by  not '  oVkTiin 
the  power '  that  had  made  the  Parliament ;  outside,  iq 
rejecting  court  candidates  and  favouring  plota  for  Charl« 
Stewart's  restoration.  Cromwell's  willdisplayed  itself  int 
activity  of  spies,  informers^  major-generals,  and  gaoler 
in  sequestrations,  fines,  decimations,  transportations 
the  Barbadoes,  and  dissolutions  of  Parliament.  Not 
permanent  could  grow  in  such  a  soil. 

The  fact  was  that  Cromwell  belonged  to  the  class 
men  who  can  command  and  pei-suade,  but  not  gover 
Discussion  fatigued  him  and  made  him  impatient, 
would  break  off  an  argument  with  a  jest  or  a  piece 
buftoonery,  leaving   the  impression   in  the  mind   of 
interlocutor   that  he  used   conversation  as  a  means 
probing  other  men's  minds,  and  preparing  them  by  riddJ« 
or  seemingly  rash  admissions  for  actions  already  detei] 
mined,     *  He  would  fire  his  pistol  at  the  King  as  soon  i 
at  another  man ' ;  '  he  would  rather  sei'vo  a  General  tha 
4L  Parliament* ;  '  there  would  be  no  good  government 


•  G&rdiner. '  ffialoty/  p.  flB*    Btainer*  p.  19B, 
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loj-  lord  Manchester  were  phiiu  Mr  Montagu ' ;  *  there 
must  be  Bomething  monarchical  in  the  government'; 
•  what  if  a  man  should  take  upon  himself  to  be  king? ' 

Knowlodgo  of  tho  fearlessness  and  tenacity  with  which 
Cromwell  held  to  the  reaolve  of  the  moment  made  men 
fear  these  enigmatic  utterances  no  less  than  the  outbursts 
of  passion  which  accompanied  the  crucial  actions  of  liis 
life,  Cromwelle  experience  of  his  own  personal  ascen- 
dency perhaps  made  hira  think  that  he  could  browbeat  a 
parliament  as  well  as  a  Junto  of  officers  or  a  council  of 
war ;  but  when  he  aent  piirliament«  hack  to  the  nation 
his  personal  ascendency  did  not  make  jtaelf  felt*  He  was 
wrtain  to  be  obeyed  as  long  a©  he  lived,  but  he  could  not 
rfmntimatid  the  worship  of  his  subjects. 

The  key  to  Cromwell's  determination  to  stay  in  hie 

of  power,  sooner  than  quit  which  '  he  would  consent 

be  rolled  with  infamy  into  his  grave/  is  not  to  be  found 

his    masterful  and    fanatical   character.     He  clung  to 

wor,  not  because  imprisonment,  exile,  or  death  would 

the  consequence  of  his  abdication — for  Cromwell  was 

great  to  consider  these  chances — but  because  he  was 

lU^Hnred   that  by  the  will  of  God,  who  had  witnessed 

rough  the  army  and  not  through  ParUament,  he  had 

placed  in  possession  of  that  power.     He  was,  and 

tended  to  be,  King  by  the  Grace  of  God»  whether  lie  was 

ed   by  that  title  or  another.     There  is  no  mistaking 

HL*  official  language  was  regal.     Ho  speaks  of  *  our 

aty,'.  '  our  county/  '  our  will  and   pleasure.'     He   styled 

imself  in  papers  to  foreign  courts  *  Protector  of  England 

id  France/     At  his  first  installation  he  sat  in  his  chair 

state  covered,  whilst  all  around  him  were  bareheaded; 

the  gword  of  state  was  delivered  to  him  on  bended  knee* 

his  second  installation  the  Speaker's  address  was  in  full 

inarcbical   et^'le.      The   sceptre,   the   ermine    robo,  the 

iword  borne  aloftr  the  cap  of  maintenance  carried  before 

,  the  use  of  the  adjective  *  royal ' — these  are  all  symbols 

|uf  regality.     His  Lords  and  the  officers  of  his  household 

attended  him  bareheaded.    He  was  '  His  Highness  *  (which, 

Uiuugh  '  Majesty '  ha4  now  superseded  it,  wjts  the  common 

orm  of  addrcHsing  Queen  Elizabeth),  and  his  children 

irpre  tlio  L<5rd  Richard  and  the  Lady  Mary,  like  the  Lord 

Edwards  and  tlio  Lady  Maries  of  old  time.     In  thanking 

le  HouBe  of  C^"     -ons  he  alludes  to  *  the  practite  ol 
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those  who  have  heen  chief  governors  to  acknowledge  will] 
thanks  their  care  and  regard  for  the  public'  He 
proclaimed  by  heralds  in  the  same  style  and  with  th^ 
siame  ceremony  as  the  Kings  of  England-  He  speaks 
'  three  Estates^  in  Parliament  (i.e*  according  to  the  language 
of  the  time.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons).  His  writs  to  his 
'  Lorda '  run  in  the  mediaeval  style.  He  summons  the 
Commons  to  attend  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  according 
to  royal  precedent.  The  name  of  king  was  but  *  a  feathe 
in  a  man's  hat  * ;  but  he  meant  to  have  the  feather  wli 
he  had  finished  his  business  vAth  the  army. 

But  Cromwell  overstepped  the  limits  of  reigality  wl 
he   resented   the   decision  of  Parhament — a  fair  parUi 
montary  decision — that  the  constitution    should    be  pr 
sented  to  the  Protector  as  a  Bill,  and  accepted  or  reject 
as  a  whole,  not  as  a  subject  of  conference  or  comproi 
So  highly  was  he  offended  that  he  dissolved  the  Farlii| 
ment  upon  this  vote,  confiimung  as  it  did  the  vote  uj 
the  Militia.   Stiffuecked  and  intractable  as  the  Parliaraea 
was,  he  would  have  done  well  to  bear  vdth  it* 

***I  wish  His  Highnesa  coidd  consider  "  (wrote  Henry  Cr 
well  on  a  like  occasion)  *'  how  casual  [iucalculable]  the  motiod 
of  a  pailiamt^nt  are.  and  how  many  of  tlieiu  are  called  befo 
one  be  found  to  answer  the  ends  thereof ;  and  that  it  Is  ' 
natural  genius  of  such  grcfit  asserablies  to  be  various,  iocoj 
sistent,  and  for  the  most  jiart  froward  with  their  superifl 
and  therefore  that  he  >vould  not  wholly  reject  so  much 
wliat  they  offer  as  is  necessarj-^  to  the  publir  welfare." 
How  much  safer,  that  is  to  say,  to  rely  upon  a  parhaiae 
with  all  its  slovenly,  slow,  and   froward  ways,  than  upon  I 
close  junto  of  military  grandees  -^vith  a  standing  nnny  at  the 
back.    This  is  what  the  uation  also  thought,  and  burned  inlj 
its  memory  for  a  century  to  come.     Here  we  have  the  ma 
key  to  Cromwell's  failure  as  a  coustnictivo  Bfote?raftn.'  (Morle 
p.  879.) 

Cromwell  was  well  aware  that  in  dissolving  Parliamea 
in  January  1655  lie  had  again  assumed  wll  the  power  i 
the  State  into  his  own  hands.  Am  if  to  emphasise 
military  character  of  his  government,  he  now  proceeds 
to  put  the  administration  of  the  country  into  the  hand 
of  soldiers.  The  'little  poor  invention'  of  Major-Gcncniw^ 
was  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Cavaliers  in  Chuf 
and  State.   *  Healing  and  settling  *  was  not  for  them. 
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the  nation  waa  put  under  militaiy  aupervision,  watched, 
harafBsed.  by  inquisitions,  fined  or  '  decimated  *  in  the 
tenth  part  of  their  yeArly  incomes,  deprived  of  the  offices 
of  relii^ion  and  of  all  civil  rights,  disarmed,  hunted,  ira- 
priftoned,  '  If  this  be  liberty,'  wrote  Hyde,  *  what  nation 
in  Europje  lives  in  servitude  ?  ' 

Neither  Mr  Gardiner  nor  any  other  authority  tells  us 

fully  what  prompted  this  policy,  nor  why*  after  having 

been  successfully  carried  out»  it  was  dropped  as  suddenly 

fts  it  hod  been  taken  up,  and  with  some  circumstanceiS  of 

contempt  for  the  agents  who  had  administered  it.     No 

action  of  CromweU  did  more  than  this  to  shake  his  power. 

I  It  was  naked  absolutism^  and  contrary  to  all  English  pre- 

!  cedent.   Cromwell  probably  believed  that,  the  nation  being 

I  thus  harshly  divided  into  reconcilables  and  irreconcilablea. 

peaceful  citizens  who  did  not  wish  to  return  into  Egypt 

would  accept  order  in  the  place  of  hherty,  and  by  degrees 

he  brought  back  to  the  enjoyment  of  their fuU  rights.    Ho 

I  did  not  foresee  that,  by  declaring  the  Royalists  enemies  of 

I  the  State,  he  was  making  moderate  men  their  allies, 

This    comes   out   clearly   in   the    municipal   affairs   of 

[Colchester,   dealt  with    at    length    by   Mr    Gardiner   in 

chapter  xliii,  and  by  Mr  Round  in  the  '  English  Historical 

I  Review  *  (July  1900).     Party  feeling  was  Ukely  to  be  more 

riolent  and  personal  in  Colchester  than  in  other  towns. 

,  Besidea  the  Roj'alist  and  Puritan  extremists*  there  were 

I  many  inhabitants  who  had  borne  arms  in  the  first  instance 

'  for  the  Parliament,  and  in  1648  had  fought  for  the  King 

with  Goring  and  Capel.    This  middle  party  had,  no  doubt, 

I  been  strengthened  by  the  violent  measures  of  the  years 

;  1G48-1653.     They  were   not  prepared  to  intrigue  in  the 

I  Stewart  interest^  nor  even  inclined  to  support  the  Royaliat 

cause ;  but  they  were  alienated  from  the  Government,  and 

the  administration  of  the  Major^Generala  increased  theu* 

disaffection.     Mr  Firth  writes  (pp.  41G,  417) : — 

•  Afl  a  measure  of  police  the  institntion  [of  Major-Generals] 

Via  a.  great  success,  but  politically  it  was  a  great  mistake^     It 

VM  a  reversal  of  the  policy  Tvhich  Cromwell   had  hitherto 

toDowed.     By  the  amnesty  he  had  carried  in  1052,  and  by  the 

epcai  uf  the  compulsory  engagement  to  be  faithful  to  the 

teunonwealth,  Cromwell  had  sought  to  induce  the  Royalists 

tar^t  their  defeat  aed    become  good   eitiseens.      In   tlie 

dMYtion  now  •^"^•'■'ihed  ...  he  adopted  the  view  Xiiat  Xiaa 
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Royaliata  were  irrocotieilablo  ...  It  was  evident  that  iho 
military  party  among  the  Protector's  advisers  had  obtaintMi 
the  upper  hand  of  the  lawyers  and  civilians.  The  Protectorate, 
which  had  hitherto  striven  to  seem  a  moderate  and  (KiD^titu- 
tional  govenuneiit,  stood  revealed  as  a  military  despotism.* 

Muck  to  the  same  ejffect  Mr  Gardiner  says  (p.  186)  i^- 

*  lu  treating  Royalists  as  a  class  apart  from  the  body  of 
the  nation  the  Protector  did  but  follow  in  the  Itne^  laid  down 
by  the  Long  Parliament  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ci^ 
War,  Yet  to  do  so  was  none  the  less  a  [wlitical  error. 
greater  the  determination  of  any  single  class  to  stand  asid 
from  the  main  current  of  national  life,  the  greater  is  th 
interest^  to  say  nothing  of  the  duty,  of  every  Government . ,  ^ 
to  treat  those  who  repudiate  its  authority,  so  long  as  the| 
abstain  from  acta  of  resiatance,  aa  erring  brethren^  but  u 
brethren  still.'  ^ 

The  government  of  the  Major-Generals  wns  the  prelud^ 
to  that  change  of  opinion  which  made  sober-minded 
Puritans,  a  few  years  later,  prefer  Chai^les  II  to  a  Richard 
or  a  Lambert*  The  sceptre  was  better  than  the  sword, 
and  Crom."well*s  constable's  staff  was  a  sword  after  nil ; 
and  that,  too,  a  sword  held  in  an  anxious  hand.  A  strong 
government  does  not  spend  its  energies  in  fusfiing  anJ 
worrying,  Burleigh  could  check  disaffection  by  knowing 
everything  and  forestalling  everything ;  Strafford  and, 
Richelieu  by  nnmeTcifnl  repression.  Cromwell  was 
danger  of  repeating  Laud's  mistake — which  more  tl 
anything  else  ruined  hia  master's  ctiuse — that  of  intei 
fonng  with  the  everyday  habits  of  the  people*  closii 
inns,  gaming-houses,  cock-pit-s,  and  bear-gardeua,  stoppti 
horse-races,  regulating  the  hire  of  post-horses,  prjnng  ir 
men's  waya  of  earning  their  living,  tempting  neighbor 
to  inform  against  neighbours,  keeping  aa  eye  upon 
eiUcient  constables,  *  suspicious,  idle,  and  loose  perse 
tipplers,  gabbath-breakers,  swearers^'  and  so  on ; 
deavouring,  in  short,  to  convert  the  people  as  well  ft-3 
govern  them.  The  prisons  soon  became  too  full  to  &: 
the  prisoners,  many  of  thcni  arrested  with  no  L^-« 
warrant ;  and  the  Major-Gen erals  frequently  sugg 
that  transpoi'tation  to  the  Barbadoes  would  relieve 
pressure.  The  decimation  tax  tUd  not  bring  in  enou^ 
pay  the  expense  of  th©  new  Mtlitia;  and  several  Jt- 
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action  in  the  case  of  Cony  and  bia  counsel,  the  dismi 
of  three  judges  who  questioned  the  validity  of  the  lustru- 
ment,  the  arrest^  imprisonment,  and  transportation  ofl 
suspected  persons  without  trials  the  levying  of  customa, 
fines,    and    taxes   without    parliamentary   authority,  we 
must  remember  that  all  these  were  acts  of  authority  in  a 
revolutionary  epoch,  when  responsibility  for  the  peace  of 
the  country  must  rest  somewhere,  and  *  the  tliroat  of  the 
nation  may  be  cut  while  we  send  for  some  one  to  make  & 
law';  and  further,  that  since  the  accession  of  Charlfls  I 
England  had  never  been  governed  by  the  law,     Charles's 
government  had  been  marked  by  frequent  breaches  of  the 
lawj  the  administration  of  affairs  by  Parliament  during 
the  war  had  hardly  a  semblance  of  legality ;  that  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  blasted  by  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
Conatitution  ;  that  of  the  Asserably  of  Nominees  seemed 
to  aim  at  the  abolition  of  law  altogether ;  that  of  die 
Protectorate  was   so  far  experimental.     A   government 
which  overrode  the  laTV  did  not  create  bo  much  scandiil 
then  as  if  similar  acts  had  been  done  at  the  beginning  or 
the  end  of  the  century,  thirty  years  earlier  or  later.     Tho 
mass  of  the  nation  was  sick  of  pohtics ;  and  most  men,  if    ^ 
they  had  been  let  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty 
and  property,  and   not  vexed  with  unfamiliar   burdens, 
did  not   greatly  care  whether  they  were  under  king  or 
protector,  presbyter  or  priest. 

At  this  point  Mr  Gardiner  leaves  home  politico  and, 
proceeds  to  the  comideration  of  the  war  with  Spain,  into 
which  we  have  not  space  to  follow  him.  The  result  was 
that  another  Parliament  had  to  be  called,  with  the 
certainty  of  much  opposition.  The  war  was  not  popular; 
the  Government  was  regarded  with  fear  and  suBpieion; 
and  sharp  criticism  might  be  expected.  Cromwell  lost  no 
time  in  showing  his  new  ParUament  that  he  meant  to  be 
master.  He  at  once  purged  it  by  excluding  nearly  a 
hundred  members  whose  names  had  not  been  approved 
by  the  Council,  This  act  was  a  declaration  against  tho 
republican  party,  as  the  commission  of  the  Major- Generals 
had  been  a  declaration  against  the  Boyalists.  By  allowing 
the  Bill  for  continuing  the  new  Militia  to  be  thrown  out 
without  protest,  the  Protector  shook  the  allegiance  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  him  so  zealously  during  so  many 
jeaiB,  and  perhaps  set  the  ko-d^ra  of  the  army  against 
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the  project*  which  soon  came  before  Parliament,  for  con- 
verting the  Protectorate  into  a  monarchy. 

This  remarkable  proposition,  implying  no  less  than  a 
return  to  the  ancient   constitution  of  King,  Lordg,  and 
Commons,  was  passed  by  H4  votes  to  54  ;  and  if  a  vote  of 
ParLiament  might  in  such  conditions  be  considered  valid, 
it  \Faa  &  call  which  could  not  be  disregarded.     *  There  is  no 
question '  (writes  Clarendon)  '  that  the  man  was  in  great 
agony,  and  in  his  own  mind  he  did  heartily  desire  to  be 
king,  and  thought  it  the  only  way  to  be  safe.'    Nor  is  it 
doubtful  that  he  would  have  accepted  tho  offer,  hut  for 
the  opposition  of  the  officers  then  quartered  in  London, 
who  took  alarm  as  soon  as  the  project  was  mooted,  and 
addreaeed  the  Protector  against  it,    Cromwell  accused 
them  of  ineonaisbency.*     The  officers  who  drew  up  the  In- 
strument in  1653  had,  in  the  first  instance,  under  Lambert's 
guidance,  proposed  that  Cromwell  should  be  king;t  now, 
Lambert  was  at  the  head  of  the  discontented  party.     The 
aseuinption  of  the  royal  title  was  urged  by  the  lawyers 
and  steady-going  parliamentarians ^  Whit^locke^  Fienue», 
Glynne,  Lenthall,  and  the  rest.    The  Humble  Petition  and 
Advice,  in  restoring  the  monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
aimed  at  restoring  with  them  the  ancient  use  and  wont 
whicli  had  been  upset  by  revolution,  and  strove  to  re- 
ooncUe  peaceable  Englishmen  by  laying  anew  the  founda- 
tion of  their  rights  and  liberties.     Cromwell,  who  was,  in 
his  own  view  and  in  that  of  Parliament,  sovereign  for  life, 
was  to  get  a  parliamentary  title — as  good  a  title,  but  for 
the  defect  of  blood,  aa  that  by  which  Henry  IV  and  Henry 
Til  had  reigned ;  and  use  and  consent  would  convert  his 
de  facto  sovereignty  into  one  dejure.     On  tho  other  hand, 
the  Cavalier  party  favoured  the  design  as  tending  ulti- 
mately to  a  restoration. 

If  Cromwell  soon  quarrelled  with  this  Parliament  also, 
was  by  no  fault  of  his.  The  opposition,  fortified  by  the 
'o-admission  of  the  *  secluded '  members  with  their  old 
grievance  unredressed,  and  the  drafting  of  many  of  the 
court  party  to  the  Lords,  began,  like  their  predecessors, 
to  question  'fundamentals.'  Whether  politic  or  not, 
Cromwell's  dissolution  of  the  Parliament — suddenly  done, 
but  after  warning — ^was  justified  by  the  ungenerous  and 


•  Stataer,  Speecb  37,  23t&  Feb.,  1667.  t  GfttdiJict»  '  HVaV^Tj '  \.\,  ^V, 
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iinstatesntaaUke  action  of  the  Commons  m  refusing  to' 
acknowledge   the  constitutional   position  of   the  'Other 
House.*     '  I  did  look/  said  the  Protector, '  that  the  same 
m^n  that  made  the  frame,  should  make  it  good  unto  me  '3^ 
and  proceeding  to  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  hM 
added,  *a  new  buaiuesa  hath  been  seeking  in  the  army" 
against  this  actual  settlement  made  by  your  consent.' 

That  Cromwell  chose  the  right  occasion^  as  well  as  the 
fairest  pretext  for  dissohition,  may  be  judged  from  the 
rumour  that  ten  thousand  men  were  ready  to  rise  for 
Charles  Stewart,  in  the  hope  of  an  invasion  from  the  Low 
CountrieB,  and  from  the  fact  that  at  the  same  moment 
the  City  was  agitating  for  the  restoration  of  the  Common- 
wealth. But  dissolution  put  the  Government  in  great 
embarrassment ;  for  money  was  urgently  needed  for  the 
war,  and  money  could  not  be  got  without  a  Parliament. 
*  We  are  so  out  at  the  heela  here,'  wrote  Thurloe  on  April 
30tb,  '  that  I  know  not  what  we  shall  do  for  money  * ;  and 
in  July,  *  our  necessities  are  much  increasing  every  day.' 
Mr  Morley  and  Mr  Firth  hardly  do  justice  to  the  sense 
of  disquietude,  almost  of  consternation,  produced  by  the 
sudden  dissolution  of  Parliament  before  supplies  had  beOD 
voted,  which  appears  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Thurloe 
papers.  The  Royalists,  in  and  out  of  England,  were  con- 
fident of  success ;  and  the  suppreasion  and  punishment  of 
plots  only  brought  discredit  upon  the  Protector's  govem- 
ment,  its  methods  of  espionage,  and  its  irregular  courts  ol 
justice^  The  nation  show^ed  no  indignation  against  th 
plotters.  Victories  abroad  raised  Cromwell's  name  highei 
than  ever ;  but  bankruptcy  appeared  imminent  unless  the 
Protector  should  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and 
levy  taxes  by  authority.  It  was  thought  that  a  new 
ParUament  would  be  called  immediately;  but  what 
matters  (it  was  asked)  could  be  safely  entrusted  to  its 
judgment,  and  how  could  it  be  restrained  from  considering 
the  w^hole  constitutional  question  ?  A  new  ParUa-ment 
would  come  together  with  the  consciousness  of  power  and 
the  prestige  of  a  victory  already  gained.  It  would  be  the 
old  story  of  the  Parliaments  of  1610  over  again. 

To  all  appearance,  Cromwell  at  this  crisis  hod  no  poUcy, 
He  and  he  alone  was  the  state;  but  he  seemed  struck  vnih 
lethargy.  His  usual  strength  of  spirit  appeared  to  have 
deserted  him;  and  his  health,  which  had  never  been  strong 
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since  the  campaign  in  Scotland, nowbrokedown  altogether. 
JJothing'  was  done  to  strengthen  his  rule  during  the  seven 
months  which  intervened  between  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  in  February  1658  and  the  Protectors  death* 
StUl,  his  faith  did  not  desert  him-  The  pious  expressioiiB 
of  trust  in  God  which  we  find  in  Thurloe'a  letters  are  the 
ocho  of  his  master's  reUgion,  So  long  as  Cromwell  livedo 
his  towering  personality  kept  together  the  fabric  of  tho 
Co mmon wealth ;  bnt  it  rested  upon  him  alone,  and  with 
his  disappearance  it  fell*  This  is  the  condenmation  of  hiti 
work* 

On  a  general  review  of  the  twenty  years  during  which 
Cromwell  was  before  the  world  as  Parliament-man,  8oidier> 
genoral,  breaker  and  builder  of  constitutions,  and  ruler  of 
his  people^  it  is  not  easy  to  say  w^liether  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  child  of  circumstance  or  as  the  shaper  of  events* 
Few  men  have  doae  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  and  few 
actors  on  so  grand  a  Bcale  have  owed  more  to  external 
circttmatiince.  Crorawells  ruling  principle,  from  first  to 
last,  was  that  of  religious  liberty;  *in  ithitigs  of  the 
mind  we  look  for  no  compulsion/  This  secured,  and  royal 
mkrule  put  down  by  force^  he  had  no  desire  to  alter  the 
frame  of  government.  He  did  not  make  the  revolution^ 
nor  did  he  come  fomv^ard  as  *  our  chief  of  men '  till  the 
crisis  of  the  war*  He  did  not  turn  the  army  into  a  politi- 
cal engine.  He  did  not  devise  either  the  execution  of  the 
King  or  the  establishment  of  a  Commonwealth.  He  took 
^ftil  these  measures  as  suggestions  from  others,  having 
guttle  constructive  genius.  But  having  adopted  each  in 
^ptH  turn,  he  made  it  his  own,  and  worked  it  by  the  exercise 
^R^f  his  indomitfible  will  into  a  frame  of  tliuiga  in  which  he, 
as  the  divinely-appointed  ruler,  ^vas  paramount;  earning 
thereby  the  reputation  of  hypocrisy,  fanaticism,  ambition^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  catalogue  of  vices. 

A  parallel,  such  as  our  ancestors  loved,  might  be  drawn 

©en  Oliver  Cromwell  and   Strafford.      Neither   had 

much  respect  for  legahty.     Both  believed  in  strong  and 

ijuat  government,  administered  If  possible  with  the  consent 

of  tho  governed,  in  any  case  for  their  good.     Neither  was 

tk  revolutiomst*  but   each  was   capable  of   *  Thorough  ' — 

0015  in  the  cause  of  royalty,  the  other  in  tho  cause  of 

T«ligion.     In  their  view  of  strong  measures  they  agreed. 

StiAfford  said,  'FarUament  refusing,  you  ate  ai^q>i\U.^ 
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before  God  and  man';  Cromwell  put  necessity,  solus populf, 
above  law.  Cromwell  consented  to  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Scots ;  Strafford  would  have  brought  in  an 
Irish  army ;  both  could  coerce  clergy  and  judge*,  use  the 
services  of  informers,  browbeat  Pai'liaments,  strike  at 
powerful  men»  invite  unpopularity,  face  danger.  Both 
loved  their  country,  and  desired  power  as  a  me-ans  of  doing 
good,  not  of  personal  aggrandisement » though  each  wished 
for  and  accepted  the  first  place  when  it  came  to  him.  If 
Strafford  was  '  the  grand  apostate  of  the  Com  na  on  wealth.' 
at  one  time  declaring  war  against  Buckingham  in  the 
popular  interest  and  promoting  the  Petition  of  Right,  and, 
at  another,  meeting  by  unconstitutional  violence  the  un- 
constitutional action  of  the  Commons,  did  not  Crom,weU  ■ 
both  set  up  and  pull  down  republican  government,  op-  ' 
posing  parliamentary  authority  to  Prerogative,  and  again. 
when  his  turn  came,  employing  Prerogative  against  Parlia- 
ment as  freely  as  any  Tudor  king?  The  main  difference 
between  the  two  men  ia  that  Cromwell  was  an  idealist, 
Strafford  a  servant  of  the  Government,  not  looking  be- 
yond the  needs  of  the  day.  Strafford's  w^ork  ended  wilh 
himself ;  much  of  CromweU'e,  after  the  Restoration  epi- 
Hode,  bore  fruit  in  and  after  1689.  J 

The  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell  has  been  toesedH 
about  by  critics  and  historians,  from  the  '  brave  bad  man* 
of  Clarendon  to  the  '  So  dies  a  Hero'  of  Carlyle,  We  wait 
for  Mr  Gardiner's  concluding  volumes  for  the  ffnal  verdict. 
His  opinion,  as  we  gather  it  fi*oni  his  works,  seems  to  be 
tending  more  and  more  to  the  view  that  Oliver's  int^ntioD 
woe  always  upright,  and  that  to  his  matchless  gift^  of 
persuasion  and  practical  action  was  added  that  of  wisdom 
in  the  science  of  politics,  had  that  science  been  reducible^ 
to  rule  in  a  time  of  revolution ;  but  that  he  failed  in 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  must  work,* 
and  allowed  his  masterful  temper  to  hurry  him  into  actiona  i 
which,  in  removing  a  present  difficulty,  created  a  greaterif 
and  made  a  satisfactory  solution  impracticable.  A  msnl 
who  takes  a  great  part  in  public  affairs  must  be  judgedJ 
by  bia  capital  actions.  Cromwell's  capital  actions  (apsrti 
from  hia  conduct  of  military  and  foreign  affairs)  were  the  J 
execution  of  Charles  I,  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  and 
tlie  House  of  Lords,  the  massacre  of  Drogheda»  the  ei- 
pulsion  of  the  Rump,  tHe  calling  and  breaking  of  three  ^ 
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parliaments*  the  government  by  Major-Generals,  the 
attempt  to  re-establish  the  ancient  constitution  with  him- 
self as  king.  He  attempted,  through  his  own  personal 
ascendency,  to  work  out  the  good  of  three  nations  by  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  will  of  the  Puritan  minority.  '  'Tib 
the  general  good  of  the  kingdom/  he  writes,  *  that  we 
ought  to  consult.  Thata  the  question,  what's  for  their 
good,  not  what  pleaaog  'em.'  So  Charles  I  had  said  on  the 
Bca^ld :  '  Their  liberty  and  freedom  consists  in  having 
the  government  of  those  \srwa  by  w^hich  their  life  and 
their  goods  may  be  most  their  o-wu  ;  'tis  not  for  having 
flbare  in  government.  Sire^  that  is  nothing  pertaining  to 
them/  To  combine  government  by  consent  with  religious 
liberty,  and  to  control  disaffection  by  the  armed  hand  of 
authority.  Mas  the  task  which  CromweU  set  himself  to 
do.  He  failed  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  people  ;  he 
could  not  secure  the  good  affection  of  Parliament,  nor 
prevent  it  from  interfering  with  freedom  of  religion ;  he 
[could  not  control  the  opinion  of  the  army ;  and  therefore 
he  left  no  system  behind  him.  The  nation  and  the  army 
might  have  been  wiser  if  they  bad  bowed  to  his  will  as 
well  as  to  his  power,  for  Cromwell  was  the  wisest  head 
amon^  them  ;  but  things  being  as  they  were,  the  jarring 
itoma  could  not  be  reconciledj  and  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  with  all  it  entailed,  was  the  ignominious  end 
of  the  aspirations  of  Pym,  Cromwell,  and  Milton. 

How  would  Cromwell  have  wondered  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  that  a  fuller  toleration,  a  more  complete  con- 
sensus of  governors  and  governed  than  he  ever  dreamed 
off  and  a  standing  army  dissociated  from  politics,  would 
have  been  born  out  of  that  '  perpetuity  of  Parliaments ' 
which  of  aU  political  devices  he  most  abhorred  ] 
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Ai-t.  X.— THE  DAWN  OF  GREECE. 

1.  Th&  Early  Age  of  Greece.     By  William  Eidgeway.    Vc 
I.     Cambridge:  Unirersity  Presa^  1901, 

3.  Authftrity  and  ArchcEology,  Sacred  and  Profane,  Edit 
by  D.  G.  Hogarth.     Liondon  :  John  Murray,  1809. 

3*  Prehistoric  Man   in  the   Eastern   MeditGrraneari,      Bi 
J.  L.  Myres.     Science  Progress.  1896-1898, 

4.  Pritnitive  Painted  Pottery  in  Crete,     By  D.  G.  Hqgart 
a,nd  P.  B.  Welch.  Journal  of  Helleaic  Studies,  xxi.   1901J 

5.  Knosaos,  By  A,  J.  Evans,  D.G.Hogarth,  and  P.  B,  Welch.] 
Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athene.  1899-1000. 

6.  The  Palace  of  Knosnos  in  its  Egyptian  Relations.    Byj 
A.  J.  Evans.     Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  A-rchseoJogic 
Report,  1899-1900. 

7.  The  Oldest  Civiliaation  of  Greece.  By  H.  R.  Hali  London: 

Nutt,  leoi. 

8.  Tlie  Iliad  of  Homer.    Edited  by  Walter  Leaf.     SeegtMi 
edition.     Vol.  I.    London ;  Macmillan,  1900. 

The  year  1900  stands  out  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of 
archaeological  progreas  aa  marked  by  the  momentous  dig* 
coveriea  of  Mr  Arthur  Evans  in  Crete.  These  discoveries. 
have  about  them  a  personal  halo,  a  flavour  of  knight-j 
errantry ;  they  are  the  fulfilment  of  a  dream«  the  ^uei^oij 
of  half  a  lifetime's  ardent,  even  passionate  quest.  But  no^ 
haze  of  romance,  no  sense  of  gratified  patriotism  niu«t 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that,  for  science,  the  real  significance 
of  the  Cretan  diecoveriee  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
latest  link  in  a  long  chain^  the  climax  of  a  series  of  invest- 
igations carried  on  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
This  period  has  witnessed  an  access  of  new  material,  and, 
pari  jiossu^  an  advance  of  method,  that  have  already  pro- 
duced little  short  of  a  revolution  in  the  vehole  outlook  of 
classic^  scholarship.  The  altered  attitude  is  indeed  so 
clearly  marked,  the  influence  on  aims  and  ideals  so  in- 
timate, fundamental,  and  wide-reaching,  that,  to  find  an 
adequate  parallel,  we  must  look  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Renaissance. 

The  year  1900  brought  the  cUmax  of  the  Cretan  dis- 
coveries ;  the  year  1901  brings  vdth  it  the  book  that  stands 
at  the  head  of  our  list,  a  bold  attempt  to  face  the  whole 
jssae  of  the  Mycengean  question.    The  time  has  clearly 
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OQpae  to  aek  where  we  are;  what  are  theae  antiquitiGs 

brought  to  light  between  1873  and  1901 — this  series  begin- 
ning with  '  Priam's  treasure '  at  Hissarlik,  cuhuinating. 
aot  endiug,  with  the  '  palace  of  Minoa'  in  Crete?  "What 
i9  their  significance  for  ancient  history  in  general  and  for 
classical  scholarship  in  particular? 

We  say  advisedly,  '  beginning  with  Priam"s  treaaoro  * 
—though  that,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  is  not  strictly 
true— because  with  the  discoveries  o£  SchUemann  began 
the  awakening  of  public  opinion;  and  the  fact  is  eigniRcant. 
Down  to  Schliemann's  time,  scholars,  in  England  at  all 
events,  were  busy  almost  exclusively  ■with  the  interpreta^ 
tion  of  texts.  The  arrival  of  the  Parthenon  marbles  in 
England  had,  indeed,  forced  even  upon  the  English 
academic  consciousness  the  fact  that  Greece  had  left  be- 
hind her  a  monumental  art  as  well  as  a  literature ;  but 
this  art  was  regarded  as  the  '  handmaid  *  of  Uterature,  a 
graceful  mode  of  illustration ;  and,  for  art  so  admitted, 
as  for  literature,  the  keynote  of  the  position  lay  in  a 
strict  limitation  of  study  to  the  *  fine/  the  *  classical ' 
period,  with  perhaps  the  inclusion  of  its  outcome  of 
decadence.  Subject  to  this  scrutiny,  '  ilhistrations '  from 
statues,  basreliefs,  even  vases,  slowly  filtered  into  classical 
dictionaries  and  handbooks,  ■while  niytholo^cal  *  allusions' 
began  to  receive  a  condescending  attention.  The  tennino- 
Ic^y  of  the  period  tells  its  own  tale  :  in  a  word,  classical 
learning  w^as  untouched  by  evolutionary  notions. 

It  U  important  to  observe  that  this  rigid  Umitation  to 
the  '  Ene  *  or  *  classical '  period  always  admitted  one  notable 
exception.  Homer,  sacrosanct  as  a  personage,  was  released 
froro  the  taboo*  The  Homeric  age  passed  into  the  pre- 
cinct unchallenged,  though  the  most  cursory  student  could 
perceive  that  its  civilisation  was  not  Pericleau.  An  excep- 
tion had  to  be  made  for  an  age  felt  to  be  golden.  Homer 
was  revered  as  a  cloud-wrapped  image  hanging  between 
earth  and  sky.  No  attempt  was  made  to  link  Mm  either 
with  the  respectable  Oriental  past  or  the  accredited 
PericJean  future.  He  remained  an  unsolved,  nay,  an 
oiiBfiked  ethnographical  riddle. 

Strange  to  say,  these  literary  conceptions  continued 
iurbed  by  archaeological  discoveries  which  nowa- 
we  feel,  might  woU  have  shaken  them.  Ten  years 
Wore  Schliemann,  in  1802,  during  geologicai  Qxciwia.\AO'a& 
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in  that  astonishing  volcanic  product,  the  isla,nd  of  San"^ 
torin  (Thera),  M,  Fouquo  had  brought  to  light  a  whole 
civilisation  buried  beneath  a  layer  of  pumice-stone,  due  to 
an  eruption  supposed  to  have  happened  about  2000  B.C. 
He  found  walls  coated  with  stucco,  and  paint«d  with 
Btripes  and  floral  decorations,  hand-made  and  wheel-made 
pottery ;  in  short,  the  relics  of  a  civilisation  which  we 
should  now  call '  Mycene&an,'  Again,  M.  BUiotti,  English 
Vice-Consul  at  Rhodes,  opened  at  lalysus  a  number  of 
rock-cut  tombs  closely  resembling  those  now  so  familiar 
at  Nauplia,  Mycenss,  and  Spata.  The  objects  found  were 
brought  to  the  British  Museum — lustrous  painted  pottery, 
beautiful  vases  decorated  with  strange  sea-beasts,  cuttle- 
fish  and  murex,  bronze  swords^  engraved  geme,  all  vividly-J 
MycensBan.  But  no  one  heeded ;  they  were  *  prehistoric,' 
barbarian,  or  *  Graco-Phenician/  a  word  long  decently 
covering  the  unknown.  Egyptian  objects  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  w^ere  found  among  them,  but  men's  eyes  werei 
blinded  that  they  could  not  see.  On  the  whole  it  seeme 
safest  to  relegate  the  whole  trouvaille  to  the  mists  of  tha 
seventh  century  BX.  Was  there  not  a  respectable  legend 
about  the  Fhenician  colony  of  Kadraus  ? 

To  arrest  the  attention  of  classical  scholars  there 
needed*  not  mere  facta,  but  facta  that  could  be  related 
orthodox  tradition,  to  an  accredited  department  of  liter 
scholarship.     Touch  the  '  Homeric  question '  and  you  gaii 
at  length  the  academic  ear.     This  was  the  true  mission  > 
Schliemann,      Schliemann    sought   and   fancied    he   ha 
found  the  treasury  of  Priam,  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  \ 
Mr  Gladstone  believed  him ;  and  the  world  was  awaken) 
It  was  a  child-like  love  of  Homer  and  a  faith  in  his  reality 
that  gave  us  Hissarlik  and  Mycenee,  the  material  of  the 
problem ;  it  is  the  exact  and  searching  study  of  Homer  in 
comparison  with  this   material   that  has   finally,  as  the  j 
sequel  will  show,  yielded  a  solution.     Such  is  the  etei 
magic  of  the  poet. 

Dr  Schliemann^s  discoveries  on  the  prehistoric  sites  i 
Hissai'Iik,  Mycense,  TirjTis,  and  Orchoinenua  are  now 
tbrice-told  tale.  Everyone  knows  of  the  eight  super- 
imposed cities  at  Hissarlik^  the  great  gold  cache  at 
Mycenee,  the  fortification  walls  at  Tiryns,  the  decorated 
ceiling  at  Orchomenus.  Thanks  to  the  energy  of  Mr 
Arthur  EvB.tiSr  Mr  Hogartli^  aud  Mr  Myres,  thanka  aUo  to  , 
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the  pressing  need  for  fund^,  there  is  a  like  widespread 
I  familiarity  with  the  most  salient   discoveries   in  Crete. 
I  The  labyrinthine  palace,  the  marvellously  vivid  frescoes, 
land,  most  of  all,  the  unread  tablets  are  in  everyone's  mouth. 
[Less  vividly  before  the  public  mind  ia  the  fact  that  between 
I  the  eras  of  Schliemann  and  Mr  Evans*  during  the  twenty 
lyeor?  between  1876  and  1896,  a  long  series  of  excavations 
Ion  prehistoric  sites  has  been  patiently  carried  on,  rewarded 
by  no  specially  sensational  reeulta,  but  not  the  less  im- 
Iportant  for  science.     These  excavations  extend  over  an 
|«rea  reaching  from  Sicily  to  Cyprus,  from  Patmoa  to  Crete 
ad  even  Egypt.     Site  after  sit«  has  yielded  both  distinc- 
tive Mycencean   structures  and  miscellaneous  Mycenffian 
objects — &s  someone  has  truly  said^  *  beehive  tombs  and 
Biigeikannen,^  two  distinctive  Myceneean  notes,  *crop  up 
everywhere.'    They  are  found  all  over  the  mainland  of 
Greece  and  the  ^gean  igiands,  at  Dimini  near  Volo,  at 
9,  Thebes,  Tanagra,  Delphi.   In  ArgoUs  itself,  besides 
^'cense  and  Tiryns,  we  now  have  the  Heraion*  Nauplia* 
Ircezen,    and    Epldaurus,      Athens   has   given   back   the 
Pelaegjan  fortress  of  her  Acropolis,  and  in  Attica  also  are 
tombs  of  Menidi,  Spata,  and  Thoricus,     Laconia  is  re- 
[»resented  by  the  sites  of  Kampos  and  Yaphio,  this  last 
ith  its  astonishing  gold  cups,  the  masterpieces  of  My- 
enseaji  art*  already  in  its  decadence. 

Under  the  slow  persistent  pressure  of  facts  accumu- 

Ating  over  so  wide  an  area,  it  began  bit  by  bit  to  be  felt 

it  the  new  wine  was  about  to  burst  the  old  bottles.     It 

no  longer  a  *  Homeric  question '  that  confronted  us ; 

curtain  was  rung  up  on  a  whole  new  ^gean — nay, 

?,  as  Italy,  Sicily*  Sardinia  came  to  be  represented,  a 

rhole  unknown  Mediterranean — civilisation.  The  problem 

ae  to  be  not.  Can  we,  by  moans  of  antiquities,  illustrate 

!  elucidate  Homer  ?  but  rather,  What  people  made  the 

lobjects  called  Mycenaean  ?  Whence  did  they  come  ?   Were 

Ithey  one  or  many,  home-bom  or  immigrants?     What 

[were  their  racial  affinities  ?  what  tongue  did  they  speak  ? 

Iwhat  was  the  chronology  of  their  civilisation,  its  rise  and 

^development  ?  and  what  the  cause  of  its  downfall  ?     How 

ire  this  people,  or  group  of  peoples,  related  to  Egypt  and 

Babylonia  on  the  one  band,  to  Phenicia  and  historical 

jreece   on   the   other  ?     These   larger  ethnological   and 

I  Ufitorical  issues  have  reduced  to  its  time  propoi;tiun  th.^ 
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Homeric  question  wHch  gave  the  initial  Impulse, 
have  compelled  classical  scholarship  to  widen  its  horizon 
and  include  three  several  continents. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  narrow  outlook  of  former 
days  that,  when  the  question  of  prorerwrncewaa  first  asked 
as  to  Mycenaean  antlquitiea*  and  when  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  dismias  them  as  harbarian,  only  one  answer 
seemed  possible.  They  had  come  from  the  East.  Northern 
archfeologista  might  know  of  a  ■widespread  civilisation  of 
the  bronze  age,  extending  over  Central  and  Weatem 
Europe,  but  such  questions  were  not  for  the  classical 
scholar;  they  Bavoured  of  flints  and  stone  implements^ 
matter  for  the  eccentric  collector  or  the  student  of  sai'age 
customs.  Philology  long  held  that  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan 
was  in  Asia,  and  the  Biblical  story  of  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  pointed  the  same  way.  Egypt,  itself  of  im- 
memorial antiquity,  was  a  respectable  source  for  anyj 
civilisation.  The  wise  men  were  not  slow  to  follow  the] 
star  in  the  Eaat. 

Such  theories  as  to  the  Oriental  origin  of  Mycencean 
civilisation,  he  they  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Anatolian,  or 
Syro-Phenician,  are,  it  may  be  frankly  stated,  dead,  and 
would  be  better  buried.  No  one  denies  Oriental  influence ; 
no  one  who  has  once  walked  round  the  Candia  museum 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  of  a  strong  dominant 


impulse  from  Egypt ;  but  no  sane  person  now  pleads  for . 
Oriental  origin.    It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr  HallJ 
whose  close  personal  acquaintance  with  Oriental  antiqui- 
tiea  might  easily  have  biased  his  judgment,  utters  on  this 
question  no  uncertain  sound : — 

*  Great'  (he  says)  *  as  may  have  been  the  Influence  exercu$6d 
upou  it  by  the  civiliaationa  of  the  East,  the  "'  Myceuieau  "  cul- 
ture always  retained  its  predouiiim.ntly  European  character; 
it  belonged  not  to  the  Eaet  but  the  West.' 

We  know  at  least,  to  quote  Mr  Hogarth,  'what  ^gean 
civilisation  was  not*    It  was  not  the  disguised  product  of  any 
of  the  Eastern  peoples  with  which  we  have  long  been 
quainted,  least  of  all  of  the  Phenician  Semites.* 

Further  than  this,  Mr  Hogarth,  writing  in  18&9j  dechned 
to  go.    *  No  name,*  he  says,  *  more  distinctive  than  ^geaii  _ 
can  yet  be  applied  to  the  folk  that  produced  the  M^ 
products.*    Excavators  and  ethnographers  were,  it 
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ttlmg  doviti  into  a  Idud  of  provisional  agnosticism*  Th« 
JSge&n  civilisation  was,  they  were  coni'inced,  iudigonoiw. 
bat  to  the  race  that  made  it  they,  for  the  moat  part,  de- 
clined to  give  a  name. 

Ill  1896  Professor  Ridgcway  published  in  the  '  Helli^nc 
Journal' his  article  entitled,  'What  people  produced  the 
otjecte  called  Myceniean?*  The  storm  that  attended  the 
pnbljration  of  that  article  has  now  happily  died  away ;  it 
is  difficult  indeed  now  to  realise  the  panic  which  it  at  the 
time  inspired.  It  was  a  etorm  in  a  purely  elasaicat  tea- 
cup. Ethnographers  and  excavators  took  the  matter  very 
» quietly,  too  quietly  indeed.  Mr  Myres  (if  that  accom- 
Ihlidhed  scholar  will  pardon  us  for  classing  him  for  the 
jDoment  as  excavator  and  ethnographer),  aft«r  noting 
ftiat  Dr  Schliemann's  identification 

'  onJy  substituted  an  Achsan  y  for  the  Mycenaean  or*  add?  thitt, 
'in  identif^'ing  the  pre-Achfean  aboripjines  with  the  Pelafixiiiiw 
.of  Hellenic  tradition.  Professor  Rulgeway  has  perhaps  huc- 
led  in  substittiting,  yet  again,  a  Pelasgian  z  for  the 
yi  but  perhaps  aliKi  in  the  proceeH  has  cotitrlbnUMl 
I  detail  to  the  eventual  detemiinatioa  of  both  unknowuB.' 

Moanwhile  Professor  Ser^  in  Italy  had  been  for  yeai-K 
juictly  engaged  in  'upsetting  the  Aryan  cart  with  itn 

lerant  misgionaries  of  cultore/  He  bad  sought  to  uhow, 
b>*  arguments  mainly  anthropological,  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean civilisationg  had  their  rise,  not  in  these  missionary 
nifed  coming  from  the  North  and  settling  among  1>ar- 
hanAna  of  the  South,  bat  among  a  race  which,  starting  in 
N' "rth  Africa,  had  made  its  way  upwards  by  seTeral  diA- 
iiuU  routes, and, following  the  course  of  the  pllooeiu!  land 
bridges,  had  tbn«  peopled  by  land  the  sereral  Mediterra- 
'.in  peninsolas.     Ti^  people,  with  well'markfy]  rm-ial 

iracteristics^had  derrdc^fed  a  high  ci%'ili6atioti«  uitimattrly 

Mycenaean  type;  azid  It  was  the  nchetiaiid  B|flirnd<iur 
•ji  this  ci^ilu^ation  that  tempted  thotie  noctemlvo  hordMi 
of  the  northern  tnbes  formerly  regarded  tm  miaaUnmrUm* 
About  the  same  thoB,  Dr  Tsounta*,  with  bi«  wid«  «K- 
perience  in  excaradoo.  was  eeekh^  to  drftw  on  «Uiiii>- 
logical  distinctioD  between  repteaeatmtirm  of  Uw  '  Uim4, 
■>T  Cycladic,'  and  the '  Kjeenean '  dirxliMdoo  prop^t'  thm 
'^-Udic  civili«tioB  be  ptopomeA  to  Mwiff/  wUh  ihm 
AanA,  the   Ifyecsuean  with   iImt  Hoommv   Mutmtm, 
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wliom  he  regarded  as  northern  invaders.  Thus,  in  varid 
confused  ways,  excavators  and  ethnographers  were  feelings 
their  way  towards  the  main  conclusion — that  a  great 
indigenous  civilisation  of  southern  origin  had  aubsiated 
for  millenniuims  in  the  Mediterranea-n  ;  had  developed, 
Hourishedf  and  died  down  before  that  Renaissance  which 
we  know  of  as  Hellenic ;  and  that  of  this  civilisation  we 
have  the  remaina  in  the  objects  known  as  Myceafiean. 
Whether  that  civiUsation  was  called  Pelasgiau  or  not, 
and  how  Homer  was  to  bo  fitted  in  with  it,  were  only  bye- 
questions  in  the  larger  outlook. 

For  the  Honiorii:  scholar  and  the  classical  Iiistori&iij 
these  bye-questioD8  bulls  rightly  as  supreme.    Let  us  tskoj 
the  name  Pelasgian  first.     For  the  classical  historian  to' 
call  the  Mycenaean  race  Pelasgian,  is  not  merely  to  sub- 
stitute a  Pelasgian  z  for   an  Achsean  y :   it  is  to    resua-  i 
citate  a  whole  body  of  ancient  literary  tradition,  and  to ' 
accredit  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  of  Thucydidea,  audi 
Strabo,  instead  of  relegating  them  to  the  litnbo  of  myth,  j^ 
It    is   this  that    Professor    Ridgeway   attempts.      After-' 
enumerating  in  his  first  chapter  the  various  sites  where 
Mycenaeani  objects  have  been  found,  and  describing  the 
results  of  excavations  in  each  site,  he  proceeds  to  examine 
the  literary  and  even  mythical  tradition  of  each  site.   The 
result  in  each  and  every  site,  notably  in  the  three  great 
Mycensean  centres,  Argolis,  Attica,  and  Crete,  is  that  tradi- 
tion points  not  to  Achseans  but  Felasgians;  the  nia^  of  J 
coincidence^  when  read  in  detail,  is  overwhelming.     Why ' 
refuse  then  to  follow  Herodotus  and  give  to  the  indige- 
nous people  the  name  he  gave.     Herodotus  (i,  50-58)  dis* 
tinguishes  clearly  between  an  indigenous  aod  an  immi- 
grant population.    The  enquiries  made  by  Croesus  led  him 
to  recognise  as  pre-eminent  among  Greek  states  the  Lace- 
demonians and  the  Athenians,  the  former  of  Doric,  the 
latter  of  Ionic  stock.  *  These  two  nations'  (says  Herodotus) 
*  from  early  times  had  held  the  most  distinguished  place, 
the  one  being  a  Pelasgic,  the  other  an  Hellenic  people.* 
Then  follow  the  notable  words,  '  the  one  nation  had  never 
left  their  seats  (ovSa/iij  Km  e^e^ajptja^),  the  other  was  ex- 
ceedingly  migratory   {■woXirnXdv^rov'   KapTct)*    Again   (viil, 
44 )»  *the  Athenians,  when  the  Pelasgians  possessed  that 
which  is  now  called  Hellas,  were  Pelasgiana.*     Ephoruii, 
Quoted  by  Strabo  (v,  ii),  states  that  Peloponnesus  had  been 
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ed  Pelasglu.  iu  ancient  tiuies.     Acusilaus,  who  wrote 
the  Bfth  century  B.c.«  mcludes^  in  a  fragmetit  hapiiily 
'reserved,  all  Greece  as  far  nortt  as  Laridsa  and  Pharsalia 
under  the  name  Pelaagia* 

Given  that  archteology  has  proved  the  existence  of  an 
ancient*  indigenous,  homog-eneous  civilisation,  surely,  in 
the  face  of  thoao  ancient  witnesaea,  a  man  nmy  believe,  as 
Niebuhr  did,  in  the  historical  reality  of  the  Pelaagi,  and 
yet '  with  safety  still  be  allowed  to  mix  with  his  neigh- 
bours.* Dr  I^eaf  believes  as  firmly  as  Professor  Ridgeway 
in  the  actuality  of  the  Pelasgiaus,  only  he  does  not  attri- 
bnte  to  them,  the  Mycenaean  civilisation,  Mr  Hall,  in  his 
able  and  cautious  book,  treats  the  Pelasgians  as  having 
really  existed  ;  but,  as  he  holds  the  orthodox  view  that 
the  Mycemean  culture  is  Achsean,  he  is  com^pelied  to  make 
the  Pelasgiaas  pre-Mycensan. 

We  come  to  the  second  point,  the  identification  by  the 
old  school  of  Homeric  and  Alycensean  antiquities.   The  real 
h(H::k  caused  to  Homeric  scholars  by  Professor  Ridgeway's 
^paper  was  duo  to  the  fact  that  he  took  away  the  Myce- 
ii.tan  antiquities  from  the  Homeric  Achieaus  and  gave 
them  to  the  Pelasgiana.     It  was  bad  enough  to  be  asked 
to  recognise  the  Pelaagians  at  all,  but  to  find  them  put  in 
possession  of  a  supposed  Homeric  heritage  was  intolerable. 
It  w^as  here  that  the  intrusion  of  the  *  Homeric  question' 
raven  ted   the   advance  of   Homeric   scholars  along  the 
neral  ethnographic  line.     Nor  can  we  he  the  least  sur- 
irised.      The  case  lay  thus.      Everyone,  even  Professor 
Bld^way,  is  agreed  that  '  in  the  Homeric  poems  we  have 
a  picture  of  an  age  and  a  civilisation  closely  resembling 
that  revealed  to  us  from  the  tombs  of  Mycenie.*     Every- 
one aL*jo,  even  the  late  Dr  Reichel*  has  had  certain  mis- 
givings and  doubts  about  a  too  facile  identiflt^ation  j  for 
under  a  critical  survey  nuiny  discrepancies  between  the 
calture  of  the  Mycenaean  age  and  that  i^ct  forth  in  the 
'  Iliad  '  and  '  Odystiey '  revealed  themselves. 

These  discrepancies  were  strongly  emphasised  by  Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway  in  liis  '  Hellenic  Journal '  paper,  and  are 
further  amplified  in  his  present  book.  The  most  im- 
portant are  the  following ; — 

In  Homer  the  dead  are  always  cremated ;  whereas  the 
people  of  the  Mycenapan  ago  buried  the  body  intact. 

In  Homer,  though  we  hear  much  of  bwnzA;,  uft\et\Vo^ 
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leas    the   iron   age  ia   fully   developed.      The   Myceni 
civilisation  is  admittedly  of  the  bronze  age. 

The  HomB^i(^  shield  is  round,  the  Mycensean  bipartite, 
shaped  someivhat  like  the  figure  8.  The  Acheeans  of 
Homer  are  'bronze-greaved'  or  'well  greaved/  No  greavee 
have  been  found  in  Mycensean  strata.  The  Achseans  of 
Homer  wear  the  breastplate,  which  does  not  occur  in 
Mycenaean  flnda. 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  safety-pin  brooch  or  fibula 
J9  a  recognised  part  of  the  ordinary  attire  of  zneu  and 
women*  The  fibula  is  completely  absent  from  the  graves 
of  the  Mycensean  Acropolig,  and  only  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  the  close  of  the  Mycensean  period,  concurrently 
with  iron. 

Pliny  ('H.N/,  xxxiii,  4)  has  remarked  on  the  absence  of 
any  mention  of  signets  in  Homer ;  and  this  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  passages  occur  in  which  they  might  bo 
expected,  such  as  the  descriptions  of  fastening  and  un- 
fastening of  doors  and  treasure  chambers.  The  Myce* 
ntean  people  used  geras  very  freely,  and  many  specimens 
have  been  found  in  their  tombs. 

In  the  matter  of  rehgion  and  social  institutions  there 
are  other  and  more  serious  discrepancies,  but  as  these  are 
reserved  for  Professor  Ridgeway's  second  volume,  we 
omit  them  here.  The  case  as  it  stands  ia  sufficiently 
grave^  and  its  gravity  was  perceived  by  all  scholars  who 
investigated  the  matter  ;  but  while  realised  sufficiently  to 
cause  discomfort,  it  did  not  compel  determined  enquiry. 
In  various  fashions,  scholars  soothed  their  doubts  by  the 
reflection  that,  though  there  might  be  difficulties,  they 
were  of  no  moment,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  mere  triviali- 
ties it  was  not  well  to  disturb  the  convenient  and  pleasant 
doctrine  that  the  remains  recently  brought  to  light  were 
the  'tangible  monuments  of  the  Homeric  age.' 

Over  some  of  the  straits  to  which  the  orthodox  were 
reduced  Profeasor  Ridgeway  naturally  makes  merry*  The 
Acheeans  are  regularly  termed  *  bronzc-flhii"ted '  (^^aXjeo- 
XtVww?  *A;^a*oi),  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  referred  to 
bronze  breastplates  or  coats.  Ab  no  such  breastpiat«e  or 
coats  of  armour  have  been  found  in  the  tombs,  Dr  Reichel 
boldly  replies  that  the  epithet  merely  refers  to  the  great 
shields  of  the  Mycenjean  warriorB,  and  that  to  the  poet's 
eye  the  ranks  of  shield-bearmg  heroos  would  look  ae  if 
they  were  ehirted  in  bron/.e.    TVAa  fte^sTU'* a.V\VtXa\iQ(a  Tuucfa 
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for  *  the  poet's  eye";  but  further,  as  no  bronze  sbields 
have  ever  been  fouiid  in  the  tombs,  aud  as  it  ia  naturally 
inferred  that  the  Mycenaoan  shield  Tvaa  of  ox-hide,  how 
could  ox-hide  shields  appear  as  glittering  shirts  of  bronze, 
«veQ  to  a  poet's  eye  '  in  fine  frenzy  rolling  ^  ?     Moreover, 
m  the  name  of  common  aenae,  if  the  poet  meant  a  shield 
why  did  he  say  a  shirt?     Homeric  epithets  are  accurate 
descriptions  rather  than   extravagant  metaphors.    The 
Homeric  shield  is  ^circular '  (fcvKXar^pi^i),  *perfectly  circular' 
{(VKVteXo^),  equal  in  every  direction  (TrdvTotr'etirT}),    la  this  a 
correct  way  of  deecribing  a   bipartite   8-shaped  shield  ? 
With  the  *  Procrustean '  method,  as  he  terms  it,  of  har- 
monising Homer  and  Mycense,  Professor  Bidgeway  has 
naturally  and  rightly  no  patience.     If  we  lop  off  as  *inter- 
polated '  every  awkward  or  superfluous  limb  of  Homer, 
we  may  make  him  fit  the  Mycensean  bed ;  but  no  other 
process  will  succeed- 
But,  say  naturally  enough  the  followers  or  allies  of 
Dr  Heichel,  you  have,  it  may  be»  proved,  by  insisting  on 
these  discrepancies,  that  the  Achaean s  of  Homer  were  not 
the  makers  of  the  Myceniean  objects ;  you  have  left  us 
Ithereby  desolate  of  '  Homeric  illustrations ' ;  you  have  in 
|«hort  robbed  us,  but  you  have  given  nothing  in  exchange, 
jl*  Homer  again  to  be  relegated  to  cloudknd?    If  not, 
kwfao  and  where  are  the  people  who  cremated  their  dead, 
I  who  fastened  their  garments  with^6uia?»  who  wore  shirts 
lADd  greaves  of  bronze,  who  carried  circular  shields,  who 
Itased  iron  for  their  weapons  and  knew  nothing  of  signet- 
]  rings  ?     If  not  Mycemeans,  who  were  these  Achseans  ? 
Here  we  must  enter  a  mild  protest  against  Professor 
lUdgeway's  procedure^     In  his  *  Hellenic  Journal  *  article^ 
while  he  was  ruthlessly  cutting  the  Mycenaean  ground 
from  under  Achsean  feet,  he  appeared  to  have  no  scruple 
in  leaving  Homer  and  his  Achseans  *  in  the  air.'    It  is 
possible  he  did  not  know  who  or  what  they  were ;  it  is 
more  likely  that  he  knew  but  would  not  tell.     As  he  has 
trften  been  labelled  '  rash,'  perhaps  he  was  justified  at  the 
time  in  being  cautious.     But  no  such  caution  was  needed 
m  the  full  exposition  of  his  present  book,  and  yet,  in- 
credible though  it  seems,  the  Achaean  cat  is  not  really  out 
;he  volume  ia  nearly  done."     It  is  only  when 
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the  author  begins,  as  wo  may  Siiy,  'ense  pectus  Norioo 
recludere,' that  he  really  strikea  home.  lu  the  heart  of  tho 
Austrian  AJpfl,  in  the  ancient  land  of  the  Taurieei,  lies  thd 
little  lake  of  Hallfitatt,  near  to  which  a.  seriea  of  cemeteries 
has  been  excavated.  The  Hallatatt  culture,  supplemeuted 
by  that  at  Glasjnatz  and  other  sites,  t»  the  Homeric- 
Achsean  culture.  Here  Professor  Rtdgeway  has  sought 
and  found  a  civilisation  needing  no  ProcruHtes  to  fit  it  to 
Homer ;  here  he  has  found  an  early  iron  age,  with  irou 
ofifenaive  weapons,  with  shield  bosses,  with  bronze  greaves, 
with  jihid<2f  with  cremated  dead.  Here  is  the  very  mirror 
of  Homor;  and  no  Homeric  scholar,  we  venture  to  say, 
will  read  the  chapter  on  the  Halls  tat  t-Glasiuatz  culture 
jind  fail  to  recognise  the  reflection.  He  will  hail  it  with 
joy  and  promptly  substitute  it  for  the  irreconcilable 
antiquities  of  Mycenae.  ' 

Persuaded  ns  we  ai*e  of  the  substantial  truth  and 
iUuniinating'  brilliancy  of  his  theory,  Profesaor  Ridgeway 
will  pardon  us  if  we  quarrel  with  the  method  of  iU 
exposition.  When  will  discoverers  learn  that  the  best 
method  of  expoBition  is  the  simplest,  the  most  natural — 
to  state  at  the  outset  what  they  have  found,  and  how 
they  came  to  find  it?  Instead  of  such  a  simple  statement., 
which  in  the  present  case  would  have  been  to  tell  a  tale 
as  enthralling  as  any  romance,  the  discoverer  tries  to  per- 
suade either  himself  or  his  readers,  or  both,  that  his  dis- 
covery was  made  after  a  strictly  scientific  method ;  that 
an  onormoua  mass  of  facts  was  collected,  dispassionately 
viewed  and  classified,  and  that  the  theory  then,  and  not 
till  then,  emerged  out  of  the  facts.  It  rarely,  if  ever,  is 
so,  Aa  someone  has  truly  said,  *  the  human  intellect  is 
like  a  dog,  it  cannot  hunt  until  it  has  got  the  scent-*  But 
Professor  Ridgeway  must  needs  be  scientific  in  the  method 
of  exposition.  So  we  are  water-logged  at  tho  outset  with 
some  eighty  pages  of  '  prehistoric  remains  and  their  dis- 
txibution,'  pages  of  eondenaed  dulness,  which  the  ordinary 
reader  will  baiely  aurvlve,  and  which  ought  to  have  been 
relegated  to  an  appendix^pages,  too,  in  which  the  author, 
by  his  dishevelled  style,  plainly  reveals  his  hurry  and 
boredom*  Even  the  chapter  that  follows,  masterly  us  it 
is  in  its  entirety,  could  have  been  condensed  to  half  ita 
length  if  the  author  could  have  renounced  the  dear  de-^ 
light  of  slaying  dead  and  dying  lions  ojid  giving  passinf  | 
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kicks  to  sleeping  Carian  dogs.  When  fitjaUy  we  come  to 
the  real  gist  of  the  book,  it  eeems  as  if  the  writer  could 
scarcely  bear,  even  then,  to  tell  us  of  his  discovery ;  and 
the  loBg  aud  brilliant  chapter,  *  Whence  came  the 
Achaeana  ? '  loses  half  its  cogency  because  it  precedes  in- 
stead of  follows  that  on  the  *  early  iron  age  of  Europe,' 
We  note  these  blemishes  of  exposition,  not  because  they 
arc  vital,  but  because  they  will  irritate  the  critic,  dis- 
hearten the  reader,  and  assuredly  obscure  the  brilliancy 
of  a  splendid  piece  of  work.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  a  large  number  of  claseical  readers,  even  of  Homeric 
.scholars,  will  never  push  through  to  page  411,  and  so 
never  really  get  at  the  gist  of  the  book  at  all.  The  argu- 
ment, we  admit,  was  a  highly  complex  one  to  marshal, 
the  mass  of  evidence  hard  to  co-ordinate ;  but  an  author 
with  a  mental  grip  like  that  of  Professor  Bidgeway  might 
durely  have  got  it  bolter  in  hand. 

To  return  to  Hallstatt.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Hallstatt  culture  is  no  new  discovery.  Excavations 
were  ciirried  on  there  by  Von  Sacfcen  from  1847  to  1864,* 
Upwards  of  993  graves  were  opened  and  6084  objects 
obtained ;  the  tumuli  of  Glasinatz  were  first  opened  in 
1888;  and,  since  then,  systennatic  excavations  have  been 
carried  on  year  by  year  by  Dr  Truhelka,  Dr  Fiala,  and 
others-  The  discoveries  were,  of  course,  known  to  all 
students  of  comparative  anthropoIogj%  but  it  remained  for 
Professor  Ridgeivay  to  see  their  Bignificance  in  relation  to 
Homeric  antiquities  \  and  that  relation  takes  the  form  of 
n  doable  identification  leading  direct  to  a  momentous  con- 
clusion. The  culture  of  Hallstatt,  as  revealed  by  the 
graves  at  Hallstatt,  agrees  with  the  culture  of  the  Achnaans 
fiA  described  in  Homer.  The  cultui*e  of  Hallstatt  agrees 
bJso  with  the  description  left  us  by  ancient  historians  of 
the  culture  of  the  Celts.  Therefore  the  Aohieans  of  Homer 
were  Celts,  This,  baldly  and  crudely,  ia  Professor  Ridge- 
Wtty'a  contention. 

There  will  probably  arise  critics  who  will  say,  This  is 
Dot  original  at  all.  The  Greeks  themselves  knew  the 
Acheeans  to  be  invaders  from  the  North*  Professor  Ram- 
Miyt  has  seen  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  two  strata  of 


"  Von  Socken,  'Daa  Gr&bfeld  vou  HallaUtt,'  VleanA,  1808, 
t  'Journal  gf  HeUeoli;  &tvdi«s,'  ix,  p.  3&0. 
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mythological  conceptions,  one  of  the  indigenous  southern- 
ers, another  imported  from  the  North.  Dr  Moutelius, 
Mr  Arthur  Evans,  Mr  Hogarth,"  have  pointed  out  analo- 
gies between  the  Hallstatt  culture  and  the  '  geometric  *  or 
late  Mycenffian  period  of  Greece.  Yea,  but  Professor 
Ramsay's  theory  remained  an  isolated  mythological  con- 
jecture, while  the  other  savants  saw  in  the  Hallstatt 
culture  not  the  source  but  the  survival  of  jEgean  art.  If»  | 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  in  his  view  of  the  Mycenseaa 
caviHsation  as  indigenous^  homogeneous,  and  even  Pelas- 
gian,  Professor  Bidgeway  is  not  wholly  original,  but  iu 
substantial  agreementwiththebestethnographical  opinion, 
the  connexion  establislied  between  Hallstatt  and  Homer  is  , 
certainly  all  his  own.t 

But,  it  may  be  askedt  are  we  reaUy  any  further  ad-l 
vanced,  or  is  the  Hallstatt  culture  only  the  substitution  I 
of  a  fresh  unknown  ?   Assuredly  not.   As  the  name  Pelaa- 
gian  brought  us  into  touch  with  a  great  body  of  ancient 
tradition,  bo  does  the  identification  of  the  Hallstatt  cul- 1 
ture  with  Celtic.    Whence  came  the  Aclweans  ?    Who  were  ' 
they  ?     Profeasor  Ridgeway's  answer  to  this  question  is 
supported  by  a  mass  of  complex  evidence  which  we  cannot 
even  summarise  here.     They  were  the  Iteltoi  or  Galatai 
(dialectic  forms  of  the  same  word)  of  the  ancients,  the 
fair-haired,  large-atatured  people  of  the  North  who  again 
and  again,  in  wave  after  wave,  burst  from  the  heart  of 
Germany,  over  the   great    mountain   harriers,    into   the 
southern  lands.      Much  confusion,   Professor   Ridgewaj 
points  out,  has  arisen  from  our  modern  inaccurate  use  of 
the  term  Celt  and  Celtic.     We  speak  of  the  dark-com- 
plexioned  Iberic  people   of  France,   Great  Britain,  and 
Ireland  as  '  black  Celts ' ;  but  *  the  ancients  never  spoke  of 
any  dark-complexioned  person  as  a  Celt,  for  great  stature 
and  a  xanthochrous  complexion  ware  to  them  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Celt  or  German.*     They  grouped  t-ogethor 
in  fact  as  homogeneous  all  the  fair-haired  peoples  north 


*  '  Authority  and  Arehiwjlogy,'  p.  252. 

t  Mr  Eflll  writea,  p.  38;  'The  place'  (of  Homeric  culturo)  Ms  extoUy 
p&rallGilod  Iq  the  hI»tor)°  of  th.e  development  of  tlie  clvilisiirion  of  Ce&tml 
Europe  by  that  at  tbc  cuUiurc  ot  Hullet-att.'  But  the  inlruaioa  of  tlils  i«>u. 
cultuiv  int<i  Greece  Mr  HaU  attributes  to  tlie  Dortous  ;  and  Homer's  Greeks 
are  certnlnly  not  Dorians.  Mr  Hall's  valuable  book,  the  oonolusioma  cf 
wbJcb  are  in  mAuy  respects  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  Frofc^sor 
Hldgewayi  reached  ub  too  late  for  d«CaU«<l  noClce, 
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of  Uie  Alps,  which  physical  anthropologists  now  divide 
into  the  two  groups,  Teutonic  or  Stiandinavian  for  the 
northern,  and  Celtic  or  Alpino  for  those  standing  midway 
Wtweeu  North  and  South.  The  ethnographical  story  o£ 
the  three  Me*literranean  peninsulas,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 
has  been,  it  seetus  must  always  be,  virtually  the  same.  All 
threei  from  neolithic  times,  have  been  peopled  by  a  long- 
keadedf  dark-skinned  race»  a  race  whose  sensuous  artistic 
temperament  has  constantly  tended  to  sensuality  and 
effeminacy.  Into  these  three  peninsulas  many  incursions 
have  been  made  by  a  fair-haired  population  developed 
under  the  bracing  conditions  of  northern  Europe,  a  warrior 
people  of  larger  stature  and  higher  morahty,  whoso  dress, 
as  was  natural,  and  whoae  armour  and  habits  of  life  wore 
in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  people  of  the  South. 
Of  these  southward  rushes  we  are  familiar  with  many  of 
Uie  later  instances.  Did  not  tlie  Gauls  sack  Delphi? 
Did  not  other  Gauls  sack  Borne  ?  Were  there  not 
*  foolish  Galatians*  left  stranded  in  Asia  Minor?  In 
a  beautiful  and  pathetic  passage  Professor  Ridgeway 
describes  the  inevitable  fate  of  these  sons  of  the  North 
AS  they  dwindle  and  merge  in  the  uncongenial  clinaate 
and  conditions  of  the  South. 
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'  Where  are  the  hosts  of  fair-hatred  warriors  who  streamed 
into  the  Balkan  and  the  Mediterranean  basin  und^r  the  Roman 
empire?  Where  are  the  Goths  of  McEsia  for  whom  Ulfilaa 
translated  the  Bible?  Where  are  the  posterity  of  the  stalwart 
Norsemen  who  formed  the  Varangian  guard  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  Eiaat?  Where  are  the  Normaus  who  once  carved  out 
kingdoms,  marquiaatea,  and  counties  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant?  These  children  of  the  North  have  all  melted  away 
beneath  the  southern  sun  as  inevitably  as  melts  the  glacier 
when  it  deecenda  into  the  heat  of  the  valley  ;  and,  as  the  gross 
nnderlying  earth  reappears  when  the  beautiful  ice  wastes 
fcWHy,  so  surely  does  the  older  stratum  of  population  one© 
more  rise  to  view.' 

Classical  scholars  will  bo  delighted  to  find  ancient 
echoes  of  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans  assuming  a  new 
s^nificance.  We  are  suddenly  at  home  among  the  long- 
baired  Achasans  because  they  are  ourselves.  These  ban- 
quets  of  abundant  roast  flesh  ar©  Homeric,  but  also 
British,  and   contrast  siguificantly  with  the  dainty  fish 
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diet  of  the  Petasgian  Athenians.  They  are  the  natuml 
meals  of  &  northern  people^  coming  from  a  well-wooded 
country,  where  men  can  afford  to  roast  their  meat,  and, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  cremate  their  dead.  Then 
there  is  the  now  familiar  argument  of  the  '  cow  with  th« 
crumpled  horn/  The  Mycenfean  cow  and  bull  have  tihi- 
formly  spiral,  lyre-shaped  homs^  but  Homer  knows,  not 
only  of  the  spiral-horned  (eXf*rr<j?),  but  of  another  and  a 
better  breed,  the  short  and  straight-homed  {opSoKpaipo^). 
Where  did  the  latter  come  from?  From  the  home  >f 
most  good  things— from  the  North.  The  short-horn  is 
characteristic  of  central  Europe,  the  British  Isles,  Scan<ii- 
navia.  More  fascinating  etiU,  there  is  the  *hind  Tvdth 
the  golden  liorn '  {yj}v(T6K€p&^  eXa^?),  in  quest  of  which 
Herakles  '■  beheld  the  land  behind  the  chilling  north  wind' 
We  hope  there  may  be  others  besides  ourselves  to  whoai 
this  gifted  creature  presented  no  difficidties ;  we  mtigt 
bear,  with  Pindar  and  Euripides  and  the  sculptor  of  the 
Biana  of  Versailles,  the  censure  of  Aristotle  for  our 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  female  deer  do  not  possess 
horns ;  and  then  is  there  not  the  '  poet's  fancy '  ?  But 
it  seeroa  Aristotle  is  wrong  after  all ;  he  generalised  wiih 
one  particular  unknown  to  him  left  out.  There  is  oae 
female  deer,  and  only  one,  that  has  horns,  and  that  is  t^o 
reindeer.  Was  it  to  capture  a  homed  female  reindeer 
that  Herakles  passed  behind  the  north  wind,  not  to  Lo^ 
land,  but  to  the  Hercynian  forest  where  he  'stood  and 
marvelled  at  the  trees'?  Naturalists  say  that  the  reindeer 
still  lingered  in  North  Geiinany  in  Caesar's  time ;  and  Mr 
Frazer  has  found  that  in  north-east  Russia,  down  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  an  annual  celebra- 
tion of  the  *■  Feast  of  the  Golden  Reindeer  Horn.' 

Homer  himself  knew  of  a  people  in  the  furthermost 
North.  There  are  the  huge  Laestrygonians  who  dwelt  in 
the  land  where  a  *  sleepless  man  might  earn  a  double 
wage,  eo  near  are  the  ways  of  the  day  and  the  night.' 
There  is  the  actual  Danube- Adriatic  route  from  north  to 
southf  by  Dodona,  followed  by  the  Hyperborean  maideaa 
when  they  brought  the  sacred  offerings  from  Scythia  to 
Delos — an  echo,  no  doubt,  of  traffic  and  barter  long  pre- 
ceding conquest.  More  curious  still,  there  Ls  the  tradition 
that  iron  came  to  the  Greeks  through  a  fair-haired  people. 
Hemodi  after  describing  the  golden,  silver,  and  bronze 
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iP  depicts  the  men  of  the  iron  a^e.  Iron  had  in 
th,  as  Professor  Ridgeway  says,  *  entered  into  their 
Is ' ;  for  Hesiod  imputes  to  them  every  form  of  lawless- 
fc  and,  ho  adds,  their  children  were  bom  whito-haired 
^v  yeivofievot.  iroXtoKpoTafpci  reXeOwcnv).  The  conjecture 
^long  ago  made  by  Goettling  that  this  referred 
fair-haired  Teutonic  invaders ;  the  coincidence  is 
cited  by  Professor  Ridgeway's  reference  to  Diodorua 
ilus  (v.  32,  2)t  w^ho  says,  speaking  of  the  Gauls,  '  the 
dren  from  their  birth  are,  as  a  rule,  white-haired 
uo).  l>ut  as  they  grow  older  they  change  to  their 
ier*8  complexion.' 

We  have  been  obliged  to  state  the  new  theory  in  the 
odeat  outline.  Without  nunieroua  illuatrationa  it  is 
osaible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  mass  of  evidence  accu- 
lated,  and  the  relentless  logic  "witli  which  the  argii- 
it  closes  in  on  every  side  ;  it  is  the  thing  in  its  totality 
b  is  so  persuasive.  But  that  we  may  give  some  idea  of 
method  of  the  book  we  propose  to  examine,  in  greater 
til,  one  chapter,  and  that  the  most  interesting,  on  lu- 
aation.  Cremation,  and  the  Soul. 

!!Jremation,  it  has  been  already  stated,  is  one  of  the 
38  of  Homeric  as  opposed  to  Mycenaean  culture.     In 

shaft  graves  of  the  Acropolis  of  Mycj3nffi  there  is 
trace  of  cremation.  In  classical  days,  though  ci*ema- 
I  was  occasionally  praetiaed,  inhumation  was  the 
mary  rule ;  of  this  adequate  evidence  is  given,  literary 

monumental.  To  what  cause  is  the  Homeric  inter- 
tion  due  ?  The  point  Professor  Ridgeway  sets  out  to 
TO  is  thiA.  Cremation  entered  the  ^gean  with  the 
ts  from  the  North ;  it  was  no  part  of  the  indigenous 
Usation  of  the  South,  nor  did  it  enter  from  Egypt  or 
^ylonla.  This  proved,  the  argument  is  further  clinched 
ut  examination  of  the  views  concerning  the  dead  and 
ir  after-life  that  are  connected  with  cremation  ;  these 
rs,  it  is  shoivn,  were  held  by  the  Achaeans  of  Homer 
.  by  other  northern  races,  and  are  in  marked  contra- 
inction  to  those  held  by  the  people  of  the  South. 
A.  survey  of  the  burials  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
n  the  Canaries  to  Babylonia,  from  Scythia  to  Libya 
-  ^gypt,  shows  that, 

bh  the  exception  of  two  cremation  interments  id  the  late 
,  cemeteiy  of  SalamiSf  JnitumatioUj  or  at  Ye^st  eovck^ 
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othei'  method  of  disposing  of  the  Ixjcly  (e,^.  such 
variationa  &h  tree-burinl  »ncl  t^aHug  of  thq  corpse  by  d| 
wa^  imiTersal  in  early  times  and  contioned  so  over  mo^ 
the  area  down  to  the  GhrLgtian  era.* 

Egypt,  Libya,  Phenicia,  Babylonia,  the  Islands, 
toll  tho  same  tale.  Even  Persians,  down  to  the  ttco 
Cyrus,  buried  their  doad,  though,  as  is  proved  by  the  srt 
of  Croesus,  they  had  no  scruple  in  burning  the  living.  ' 
Komans,  towards  the  end  of  the  Kepublic  and  in  the  e| 
Empire,  practised  cremation ;  but  Pliny  knew  that  sj 
of  the  most  ancient  Horaau  families  always  went  on  h] 
iug  their  dead  unbui-nt,  and  he  holds,  with  Cicero,  tl 
humation  was  the  earlier  practice. 

'  Ipsum  crcmars  apud  Romanos  non  fiiit  veteris  instij 
terra  condebantur  .  ,  ,  et  tanien  multae  familiae  priseo^ 
vavere  ritus»  sieut  in  Cornelia  nemo  ante  Sullam  dictate 
traditur  crematus.'  ^^ 

Turning  to  the  peoples  living  north  of  Greece,  "we  kt 
from  Herodotus  (v.  8)  that  the  Thracians  either  bui 
or  buried  their  dead.  The  genuine  Thracians  are  ol 
same  race  as  the  Illyriaua,  and  the  mixed  practice  oj 
Thracians  is  exemplified  by  the  Glasinatz  burials.  Bni 
of  the  inhumation  class  occur  in  the  proportion  of  al 
per  cent. ;  thirty  per  cent,  belong  to  the  cremation  ol 
Here,  too,  it  is  probable  that  inhumation  preceded  crfll 
Hon,  as  the  few  very  early  pre-iron  age  burials  aH 
inhuinatiouA^  As  there  is  tho  best  possible  histo| 
evidence  for  the  conquest  of  native  lUyrians  and  Thraoi 
by  Celts,  there  is  a  high  probability  that  the  practid 
cremation  was  brought  in  by  the  conquerors.  The  hxti 
of  Carniola  and  Styria  tell  the  same  tale.  In  Italy 
people  of  the  Terraraare  culture^  i.e.  of  the  stone  i 
early  bronze  periods,  whom  Professor  Ridgeway  consi 
to  be  represented  by  the  name  Ligurian,  buried  fl 
dead  ;  but  above  this  culture  is  superimposed  the  UraU 
or  Villanova  stratum,  and  this»  which  extends  froml 
late  bronze  into  the  iron  age,  is  marked  by  cremu-i 
Ombrik(S  extended  right  up  to  the  Alps,  and  the  clo 
relations  existed  between  Umbrians  and  Celt^.  The  \ 
burials  at  Rome  are  accounted  for  by  the  mixed  ua 
of  the  population.     The  i^abiues  belonged   to 
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^nibrian  population ;  and  it  is  in  all  probability  to  tbern 
\t  the  practice  of  cremation  at  Borne  was  due. 
So  much  for  the  borderland  oountrieB  where  mixed 
ctices  are  observed^  iUid  where  cremation,  roughly 
Lking,  represents  the  conqueror,  inhumation  the  con- 
lered.  Crossing  the  Alps,  we  come  to  a  portion  of  upper 
turope  where  crematiou  is  all  but  universal,  and  occurs 
iinly  in  the  bronze  period,  probably  even  aa  early  as 
'  period  of  transition  from  stone  to  bronze.  Tacitus 
^Gerro-'  27)  says  that  the  Germana  ^observe  the  custom  of 
illustrious  men  with  certain  kinds  of  wood ;  .  .  . 
I  amis  of  the  dead  man,  and  in  some  cases  his  horse,  are 
ngned  to  the  fire.'  The  evidence  of  Tacitus  is  amply 
^nfirtned  by  excavators,  as,  though  inhumation  was  the 
SHI  in  the  etone  age,  cremating  urns  are  plentiful 
later  burying-placee  throughout  Germany,  Cremating 
t  to  have  been  practised  by  the  old  Saxons  down  to  the 
I  of  the  eighth  century,  for  it  was  prohibited  in  a.d.  785 
•  an  edict  of  Charlemagne.  The  Norsemen  sent  their  dead 
3^  to  sea  in  burning  ships.  In  Denmark  the  stone  age 
I  inhumation,  the  bronze  almost  universally  cremation; 
at  in  the  iron  age  inhumation  reasserts  itself.  In  S'weden 
fthe  lower  classes  always  buried  their  dead,  the  nobles  only 
creroating.  In  England  the  evidence  is  exceedingly  com- 
plicated and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  decisive,  but  it 
itotdd  be  noted  that  cremation  is  very  common  among 
I  Angles  of  East  Anglia»  Mercia,  and  Northumberland. 
France  it  is  much  clearer;  inhumation  is  universal  for 
b©  paliEolithic  and  neohthic  ages  for  long-headed  and 
ind-headed  people  ahke,  but  soon  after  the  beginning 
pf  the  bronze  age  cremating  begins  in  the  area  occupied 
'  the  round-headed  Alpine  race.  This  survey  leaves  no 
iibt  on  the  main  issue.  Cremation  is,  in  the  ancient 
se,  Celtic.  Cremation  prevailed  in  central  Europe  cer- 
ly  by  the  bronze  age,  probably  before ;  in  the  Meditor- 
,  countries  it  never  really  developed  at  all,  and  was 
fed  only  sporadically.  It  was  practised  by  the 
leric  Greeks  about  1000  B.o. ;  it  must  have  come  to 
I'th^m  from  the  North. 

Of  special  human  interest  is  the  supplementary  enquiry, 
I  vhat  caused   cremation  to  come  into  use  ?     With  what 
'Otions  respecting  either  the  body  or  the  soul  is  it  con- 
.•cted?    Are  these  the  common  property  o£  CtAta  iJ.\LfiL 
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Acha^ans  ?  In  detemxining  the  purpose  and  signific 
of  cremation  it  is  well  first  to  got  rid  of  an  ancient  fa 
viz.  that  cremation  is  the  cuetom  of  nomadic  tribes.  TbiJ 
fallacy  has  been  revived  by  Rohde  to  explain  the  Homerio 
practice  of  cremation.  The  whole  hypothesis  falls  to  the 
ground  in  face  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  three  most 
notable  nomad  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  Libyans. 
Arabs,  Scythiana,  buried  their  dead  unburnt. 

Central  Europe,  a  land  of  vast  forests,  is  the  cradle  of 
cremation.  For  primitive  man  the  body  came  before 
soul ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  first  impulse  to  ■ 
mation  Tvaa  given  by  the  dread  of  the  pollution  of 
coi^se.  The  body  of  the  dead  man  is  taboor  potent  indc 
sometimes  for  good,  but  also  for  evil.  The  theology  \ 
Christianity,  the  fear  of  embtirrassing  the  Resurr 
put  an  end  under  the  Roman  Empire  to  cremation  i 
it  is  probable  that  cremation  took  its  rise  also,  or  at  le 
its  impulse  to  development,  in  some  theological  c 
tion.  This  conception  comes  out  clearly  in  Homer.  Aft 
death  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  but  it  cannot  pass  through 
the  portals  of  Hades  till  the  body  is  ■wholly  consumed 
fire.  Fire  was  the  instrument  whereby  the  ne 
etherealisation  -was  obtained.  Homer  says  notliiug 
purification,  but  it  is  clear  that  some  sort  of  sublimatioii 
is  in  view.  Precisely  the  same  was  the  view  held  by 
cremationists  of  upper  Europe.  Odin  ordained  thiit  al 
men  should  be  burned  with  their  property ;  the  dead  man 
came  to  Valhalla  with  such  gear  as  he  had  in  the 
notion  precisely  paralleled  by  tho  last  words  of  the  si 
of  Elpenor.  But  Odin  is  a  conqueror ;  he  brought  in  cr 
mation  together  with  iron  and  shirts  of  mail ;  the  sou 
of  the  common  people  who  practised  inhumation  al 
with  Thor,  From  central  Europe  cremation  spread  north'] 
w^ards  as  well  as  southwards. 

The  intent  of  cremation  comes  out  most  clearly  in 
doctrines  of  another  cremationist  people,  the  Hindus  ;  t 
are   not   the    Hindus    those  very  Aiyans  whom,  we  nov 
believe    to   have  entered    India  from   central    Europe  3 
They,  like   the   Achseans,   found  a  primitive  aborigij: 
folk  practising  inhumation,  and,  being  a  meditative  people,! 
they  tell  us  what  their  own  practice  meant.     It  shouldj 
be   noted   that  they   bum   tho   good  and  not   the   bad 
CJearJy,  cremation  is  not  practised  by  them  with  a  vi 
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to  If^tting  rid  of  a  malevolent  spirit,  but  rather  with  a, 

beueficeut    purpose  to  the  soul  of   the  deceased.      Agni, 

j  Fire,  is  the  corpse-dee  troy  er,    Agm»  again^  ia  he  who  sends 

I  the  soul  to  the  abode  of  Yama ;  ho  ia  the  messenger  from 

fnwu  to  the  gods.     It  is  fire  that  ensures  the  sublimation 

of  sacrifice  am,ong  those  who  believe  their  gods  to  dwell 

Labove ;  fire  was  also  the  natural  medium  for  the  trans- 

*ion  of  the  souL     Ag-ni  is  alike  Purifier  and  Fayeho- 

inipos.     Euatathius,  who  knew^  so  much,  knew  this  also; 

id    it    13   satisfactory  to   find   Professor   Ttidgeway  can 

luce   this   early  episcopal  authority.     Eustathius  saya 

'  &d  Horn.  II.'  cap,  43) 

•the  HelI(iiiC5  had  formerly  the  custom  of  bumiug  the  dead,  » 
etice  whieh  atill  i:irevaLls  with  some  of  the  uorthei'u  bur- 
They  did  so  to  show  that  the  divlue  element  in  tns-a, 
ben  home  on  high  by  fire  as  if  in  a  chariot,  mingled  with 
heavenly  beings,    whilst  the  earthy  element  remained 
Jow,  partly  consumed  by  fire,  partly  surviving  in  the  re^ 
IB  of  the  bones.    Some  say  that  it  was  because  the  corpse 
held  to  be  Lmpure^  and  because  tlie  consumption  of  de- 
aposed  matter  by  the  agency  of  fire  was  a  form  of  purifica- 
because  fire  is  purificatory',' 

Celt^,  Achfeans,  Hindus,  by  burning  the  body,  released 

soul  J  and  it  went  to  '  a  happy  laud  far,  far  away/ 

iote»  inaccessible  ;  it  went  never  to  return.     In  striking 

ontmst  to  this  was  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  primi- 

Wve  peoples  in  the  lands  which  these  conquerors  invaded. 

bese  peoples,  to  take  only  the  Myeenfean  culture,  buried 

dead«  and  believed    that  in  and  about  the   graves 

dead   remained ;    they   fed    theni»   they  worshipped 

em.      Countless    Greek    vases    represent    the   souls  of 

be  dead  fiuttering  round  the  tomb,  countless  bas-reliefs 

ommemorate  the  worship   of   the   local   hero ;    legends 

liimumei'able  recount  his  potency  for  good  or  evil.     It  is 

nighly   interesting   to   obser>*o    that   poets    of   the   fifth 

CQtary  B*c.  present  us  with— just  what  we  should  expect 

contammatio    of   the    two    doctrines,  Achtean    and 

Agamemnon  baa  been  burnt,  so,  according  to 

I  doctrine,  he  could  return  no  more  \  yet  to  hia  tomb 

Udens  are  bearing  offerings  due  to  the  dead  {ola  Tot^ 

vOMiffTtw)  I  their  custom  is  Pelasgiau.     Orestes  is  in 

I  Itieobgical  perplexity,  as  well  he  might  be»  holding  two 
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faiths,  or  rather  combining  Achsean  faith  with  Pelasg;iafl 
custom.  I 

'  "  Father,  strange  aud  terrible,  what  can  I  say,  what  do,  tofl 
waft  my  eigaal  from  so  far,  thither  where  thou  art  anchored 
fast?*'  And  the  ehoi-UB  makes  answer:  "Child,  the  spirit  of 
our  dead  is  not  conquered  by  the  fierceness  of  aU-devouriag 
fire.  Hg  does  make  known  his  desires,  but  not  so  sooa."* 
(jEsch.  *Choeph.,'  321.) 

Even  in  Homer  the  blending  of  two  wholly  different  con^ 
oeptions  of  an  after-state  of  the  aoul  is  plainly  apparent 
The  ghost  goes  down  into  Hades ;  Odyeseua  himsell 
says  he  goes  down  (xaTi^ijv  Bofiov  "AtSo?  ewrw) ;  and  yet, 
when  that  journey  is  described  in  detail  in  the  '  Nekuia,' 
it  ia  to  no  underworld  he  goes ;  rather  he  sails  in  a  black 
ship  to  the  deep  flowing  Oceanus,  to  the  land  of  the  Cim- 
merians (the  Cimbrians) ;  and  in  that  chill  land,  where 
deadly  night  is  overspread  over  invisible  mortals,  he 
reaches  a  northern  Valhalla.  Professor  Ridgeway  lajT* 
himself  open  to  misconstruction  when  he  says  'thai 
Homeric  abode  of  the  dead  is  not  an  underworld ' ;  wha^ 
he  means  is  that  the  picture,  as  he  leads  us  to  e:^pect,  is ; 
double  one  due  to  a  racial  fusion  j  we  have  both  belot 
and  beyond.  The  Achaean,  like  the  Hindu  and  th<l 
Persian,  entered  countries  occupied  by  alien  races ;  at 
the  doctrines  brought  by  the  conqnerore  were  modifie 
by  those  of  the  conquered. 

A  final  question  remains,  to  many  the  most  absorbir 
of  all,  what  is  the  Homeric  language  ?     Is  it  Pelasgiac 
indigenous,   or    is   it  imported   Achsean  ?     In  Profos 
Ridgeway's  brilliant  chapter  on  the  '  Homeric  dialect,' 
hai'e  only  one  flaw  to  regret.     The  author  distinctly  stat«s 
what  is  obviously  true,  that  the  controversies  respecting 
the  unity  of  Homer,  from  Wolfs  '  Prolegomena '  onwa 
are  outside  the  scope  of  bis  work  ;  and  yet  his  besettii 
pugnacity   compels  him  to  interrupt  his   argument  and 
spend  several  pages  in  exposing  the  supposed  absurdity  i 
a   controversy  based  on   'subjective   impressions.'     Tfc 
disposed  of,  he  comes  to  the  consideration  of  tw^o  question 
really  relevant :  3rst,  were  the  poems  composed  on  the 
mainland  of  Greece  or  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  ?  second 
were  they  composed  in  the  Achaean  language  or  in  thd 
Peiasgian  H 


rhe  fii^t  question,  which  is,  aft^r  all,  a  Bubordina-te 
e,  is  answered  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
VA   of    Mr  D*  B.  Monro  in    favour  of   Greece  proper, 

question  of  the  dialect  of  Homer  is  more  vital ;  and 
3  a  surprise  awaits  ua.  The  incoming  Achseans  brought 
h  them,  we  have  been  told*  the  civilisation  pictured  by 
ner,  cremation  and  the  Valhalla,  the  use  of  iron, 
racteristic  dress  and  armour ;  we  confidently  expected 
leam  that  they  imposed  their  Aryan  speech  on  the 
quered.  Here  we  may  pause  to  note  the  extraordinary 
Inessof  the  author  in  stating  his  views  while  the  riddle 
bhe  Cretan  tablets  is  still  unread.  In  them  we  have, 
□rding  to  him.  the  Pelapgian  tnjfiata  that  preceded  the 
snician  ypdiifuiTa ;  and  might  they  not  at  any  moment 
D  out  to  be  for  hia  theory  tr^fiartt  \vypd?  Professor 
[geway  knows  no  fear.  He  maintains  that  we  should 
urally  expect  the  speech  of  Hom,er  to  be  Polasgian,  uot 
ifean  i  he  holds,  that  is  to  say,  the  general  principle  tbat 

conquerors,  instead  of  imposing  their  own  speech. 
pted,  with  alight  modifications,  the  speech  of  the  con- 
red.  The  conqueroi*s  marry  the  daughters  of  the 
},£md  the  mothers  bring  up  the  children  to  speak  their 
1  language^  This  thesis  is  supported  by  a  number  of 
ient  and  modem  examples,  of  which  we  need  only 
^on  the  gradual  adoption  by  the  Norman  invaders  of 
■leech  of  their  subjects.  What  does  philology  say  in 
K>et  to  the  dialect  of  Homor  ?  Hoffmann  has  ahown 
t,  of  all  Greek  dialects,  Arcadian  and  her  daughter 
triote  come  closest  to  the  Homeric,  so  much  so  that  he 

given  to  the  Thessalian  and  Arcadian  dialects  the 
les  of  North  and  South  Aehseaa*  Now  Arcadia  is  the 
f  stronghold  of  the  Pelasgian  race.  Nor  is  it  strange 
b  the  conquered  should  celebrate  in  their  own  tongue 
glory  of  the  conqueror, 

e  exploits  of  the  Normans  in  Ireland  were  sung  by  the 
.ve  Irish  lards  in  the  native  Irish  tongue ;  and  the  renown 
nhe  present  Tartar  dynasty  of  J  China  is  recorded,  not  in 
tar,  bat  in  the  old  literary  language  of  their  Chinese 
jeets/ 

s  Hom.eric  dialect  then  is  the  old  literary  Pelasgian* 
tho  Pelasgiana  we  owe  the  hexameter,  obviously  the 
xome  of  an   ancient  civilisation.     Among   tribea  oft 
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rough  migratory  warriora  like  the  Achjeans  the  natifraf 
fomi  of  literature  is  the  ballad,  ■which,  as  Dr  Leaf  rightly 
holds,  ia  not  to  he  compared  with  the  Homeric  epos.  No 
trace  of  the  hexameter  has  ever  been  observed  in  the 
natural  poetry  of  Celto -Teutonic  peoples ;  moreover,  Do- 
dona,  according  to  tradition  the  early  sanctuary  of  the 
Achwans,  deliA-ered  hor  oracle  in  prose,  while  Delphi,  the 
most  hallowed  sanctuary  of  Mycencean  Greece,  uttered 
herself  in  hexameters. 

This  new  doctrine  also  explains  two  anomalies — the 
supposed  Doric  forms  in  Attic  tragedy,  and  the  pheno- 
menon of  Greek  and  Latm  labiahsm.  Why,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  should   the  Athenians   compose   their_ 

lost  ancient  songs  in  the  dialect  admitted  to  be  mcj 
Teceiit,  the  Doric?  But  if  ive  suppose  the  long  a, 
other  Doric  forms  which  are  common  also  to  JBolic,  to 
a  survival  of  the  primitive  Pelasgiaii  of  Pelaagian  Attic 
the  anomaly  is  simply  and  naturally  explained.  In  life 
manner,  labialism — the  characteristic  tendency  of  th^ 
Ce  I  to-Teutonic  peoples  of  upper  Europe — is  simply 
plained  as  a  modification  introduced  by  Celto-Acho 
conquerors.  A  specially  interesting  case  is  that  of 
difficult  vynrot.  When  we  remember  that  Epona,  tl 
Celto-Umbrian  horse-goddess,  got  engrafted  into  Latin 
along  ivith  equos  (ecus),  and  when  we  consider  that  th^ 
lioree  was  much  more  the  animal  of  the  chariot-driviE 
AchaeanB  than  o£  the  Pehisgians  of  Attica  and  the  island 
people  of  the  -Egean,  whose  chariots  were  swift  ships, 
need  not  be  surprised  if  a  labiattsed  form  of  the  name  fot] 
horse,  corresponding  to  Gallic  Efona  and  Welsh  tfc,  \ 
made  its  way  along  with  •jrirrape'}  and  irta-vp^<i  from  thai 
Dauubian  regions  into  the  Greek  lands  and  Thrace. 

With  his  examination  of  the  linguiatic  problem  Pro-J 
fessor  Ridgeway'fl  book  concludes ;  and  the  queetJoa  [ 
naturally  arises,  how  far  are  his  conclusions,  based  £9 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  previous  ext^vations,  con- 
firmed by  the  recent  discoveries  in  Crete  ?  Here  it  muflt ' 
frankly  be  owned  that,  ^th  the  script  yet  unread,  aBil , 
the  palace  of  Minos  only  about  half  imcovered,  Crete  lutf  | 
done  more  to  open  up  fresh  problems  than  to  solve  old 
ones.  Day  by  day  fresh  monuments  come  to  light  which 
enhanco  the  splendours  of  Myceneean  civilisation.  Day 
hy  day  brings  fresh  links  with  Egyptj  as  notably  hi : 
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^paae  of  the  wonderful  royal  draught-board  discovered  early 
I&st  May,  with  its  mosaic  of  ivory,  its  crystal  bars  and 
plaques,  its  medallions  closely  paralleled  by  the  draught- 
board of  Queen  Hatshepaut,  known  by  the  Eukomi 
example  to  have  been  imitated  by  Mycenieans.  But  all 
these  splendid  discoveries,  while  they  amplify  and  vitalise 
the  picttiro,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  solve  the  problem. 

One  scientific  point,  however,  has  clearly  emerged,  and 
it  is  confirmatory  of  Professor  Ridgeway'fi  view.  In  the 
first  flush  of  diBoovery,  many  archseolo gists  were  tempted 
to  regard  Crete  as  the  probable  cradle  and  the  certain 
zenith  of  Mycuntean  civilisation.  This  temptation  Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway  resisted  ;  and  the  event  proves  him  right. 
•The  evidence,"  he  says  (p.  291)*  '  up  to  the  present  points 
to  the  noainland  of  Greece  as  the  focus  of  fullest  develop- 
^bnent.*  From  a  study  of  the  pottery  of  Crete  one  fact 
^■elearly  emerges.  Mycenaean  pottery,  so  far  as  at  present 
known,  appears  in  Crete  suddenly  and,  as  it  were,  full 
blown.  It  is  preceded  by  neolithic  ware  of  the  ordinary 
type^  and  by  the  very  peculiar  and  ivell-marked  type 
known  as  '  Kamares,'  The  transition  from  neolithic  to 
Kamares  is  easily  traceable ;  that  from  Kamarea  to  My- 
cenaean is  not,  so  far,  made  out.  The  best  authorities  on 
kthis  subject,  Mr  Hogarth  and  Mr  Welch,  draw  the  coU' 
IclasioD  that  Myceneean  pottery  came  to  Crete  from  with- 
lout.  It  seems  as  though,  after  all,  Mycenee  may  prove  to 
Ibave  been  the  honie  of  what  is  MycenoEan,  or,  as  Pro- 
ife«9gr  Ridgeway  puts  it  more  broadly,  *  it  was  probably 
[ttader  the  shelter  of  the  great  walla  of  Tiryns,  Mycenae, 
laud  Goulas,  that  the  Polasglun  art  took  its  highest  form,' 
[Again  tradition  is  vindicated  ;  Daedalus  passes  from  the 
!  mainland  to  the  court  of  Minos. 

Before  we  quit  Crete,  it  may  be  observed  that,  when 

the  tale  is  fully  told,  it  will  probably  )ye  found  that  the 

most  definite  gain  accruing  to  science  from  the  Cretan 

excavations  will  bo  in  the  field  of  religion  and  mythology. 

Some  of  that  gain  is  already  before  the  public  in  Mr  Evana* 

full  and  masterly  paper  on  '  Mycensean  Tree  and  Pillar 

Cult."    It  has  constantly  been  noted  as  remai'kable  that, 

in  the  long  series  of  Mycensean  discoveries,  so  little  has 

Wn   found   to   throw    hght   on    religious    belief.      That 

reproach  Crete  is  fast  wiping  away.     Into  this  wide  and 

tiaciQatiiig  field  we  cannot  now"  enter,  but  we  may  cbAL 

Vol  lU—Xu.  387,  B 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  the  last  report  from  Croi 
records  the  discovery  of  two  Beal-inipreesioiis  which 
each  severally  a  reUgious  revelation.  On  the  one  i«  repre* 
sented  a  female  goddess  in  the  characteristic  flounced 
Mycenaean  dress,  standing  on  a  rock  or  heap  of  stones, 
and  guarded  by  heraldic  lionB^  to  the  left  a  shrine  with 
*  conaecrated '  pillars*  to  the  right  a  worshipper.  Surely 
we  have  here  the  ancient  matriarchal  go ddees -mother, 
the  pillar  of  the  Mycense  lion-gate  in  human  fornix  a  being 
primeval,  long  prior  to  the  Cretan  Zeus.  Perhaps  more 
stiiklng  still,  on  another  impresBion  we  find  a  creature 
\rith  the  fore  part  of  a  hoofed,  calf -like  animal,  a  curled 
tail,  and  the  legs  of  a  man,  seated  on  a  kind  of  throne,  a 
■worshipper  before  him.  It  is  all  very  w^ell  to  joke  about 
the  *Minocalf,'  but  this  can  scarcely  be  other  than  the 
ancient  Minotaur,  primitive  divinity  of  the  place  before 
the  Achieans  came  and  made  of  him  the  mere  barbarian 
monster.  It  is  to  these  seal-impressions  that  we  must 
look  for  a  real  instead  of  a  fanciful  conception  as  to 
Pelasgian  religion. 

We  return  at  the  close  to  the  point  from  which  w© 
out,  and  ask  what  is  the  outcome  of  these  prehistoric 
covoriea  for  scholarship  at  large?     In  the  course  of  the' 
discussion  it  has,  it  may  be  hoped,  become   abundantly   i 
evident  that  the  access  of  matenal,  and  the  adoption  of 
scientific  method  necessitated  by  this  material,  have  givec 
to  classical  studies  a  momentous  impulse.      They  havi 
transfused  new  life  into  a  plant  which  was  beginning  to 
perish  from  atrophj^     TVe  were  all  of  us  taught  in  our 
childhood  that  Athene  sprang  full-grown  from  her  father's 
he^d.     Athene  herself  now  abjures  this  monstrous  origin. 
With  the  humility  born  of  contact  with  actual  fact,  she 
owns  herself  '  the  daughter  of  Earth,  our  mother  * ;  and 
from  every  fresh  contact  with  earth,  with  reality,  Ant««s- 
like,  her  strength  i.s  renewed.     To  drop  metaphor,  we  re- 
nounce  perforce   that  academ^ic  phantom,   the  insulflt«l 
and  '  ideal  ^  Greek,  and  find  in  his  place  the  actual  nUin, 
the  outcome  of  a  long  past,  the  Greek  of  anthropology 
and  archaeology.      The  '  great  age '  is  still  there,  but,  as 
prologue  to  it  we  thankfully  accept  the  unrolling  of  the 
great  panorama  of  history,  the  shiftings  of  populatioius. 
the  action  and  reaction  of  North  and  South,  the  eteni«J 
ifaera  pel. 
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gain  of  all  this  is  so  obvious,  the  outlook  so  in- 
ig,  that  emphasis  would  be  superfluous,  were  there 
igDB  of  a  certain  resentment  against  this  intrusion 
slaaetcol  studies  of  arcliaeology  and  anthropology.  The 
el  of  Bcholarship,  we  are  told,  is  undermined^  the 
fcy  is  inside  the  camp,  archajology,  which  should  be 
[Uary* — a  woird  hateful  to  the  free  republic  of  science 
r«atens  the  master-function  of  literary  scholarship. 
id  rather  a  young  man  knew  a  single  book  of  Homer 
be  should  dig  up  and  date  all  the  crockery  in  the 
^i»elago/    Why  this  antithesis  ?     Is  it  impossible  to 

Ee  scientifically  the  stoneH  of  the  palace  at  Knossos 
:  to  know  and  love  the  deathless  tragedy  of  the 
i  who  dwelt  there  ?  In  the  infinite  web  of  human 
j^dge,  who  is  to  say  which  thread  lends  most  to  the 
■ig-  of  the  ultimate  pattern  ?  For  the  literary  and 
Stic  scholar  there  will  always  remain  the  garden 
sed — let  him  see  that  it  be  not  a  kortits  sicctLS — a 
m  full  of  rare  and  delicate  flowers,  w^hich  he  may 
sr  at  his  will.  Is  he  any  way  the  poorer  because  in 
rider  horizons  around  him  the  broad  fields  of  archEO- 
'  are  outspread,  white  to  the  harvest? 
ay  more,  let  the  timid  take  note  that  this  new 
eolog^ical  scholarship  is  instinct  w^ith  a  fine  con- 
tism  ;  its  function  is  conciliatory,  its  issue  so  far  is 
ehabilitation  of  tradition.  *  Thus/  concludes  Pro- 
tidgeway, '  archaeology,  tradition,  and  language  are 
irraony.'  After  decades  of  Bcepticism  we  are  bidden 
lore  to  believe  that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
^nias  and  Strabo  wrote  substantial  truth.  Faith  in 
irity  is  restored  by  archaeology ;  and,  moreover,  with 
ngnificance  comes  back  the  good  old  Aryan  paradox 
lux.' 
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Art.  XL— THE   POPULAR   NOVEL. 


By  Hall  Caine.    London :  Heinemann, 
By   Marie   Corelli.      Loudoa: 


( 


1.  The  Christian. 
1897. 

2.  The   Master    Christian. 
Methuen^  IGOO. 

3.  Collotjuies  of  Criticism  ^  or  Literature  and  Democratic 
Patronage.     Anon.     London  :  Fisher  Unwin,  1901, 
And  other  works. 

The  relation  of  book^  of  all  kinds  to  the  reception  which  I 
they  meet  with  in  the  world  has  afforded  from  time  im- 
memorial a  subject  of  frequent  reflection.  Habent  9ua 
fata  libelli  is  as  true  now  as  it  ever  was.  That  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  a  book,  and  the  extent  of  its  fame  and 
influence,  are  in  some  measure  proportionate  to  the  degree 
and  quality  of  its  merit,  is  a  proposition  w^hich,  taken 
generally,  no  one  will  be  tempted  to  deny.  But  the  excep- 
tions to  this  rule»  at  least  in  its  immediate  application^  are  ^ 
so  signal  and  numerous  as  to  force  the  most  careless  critii 
to  ask  for  some  explanation  of  them,  and  prompt  him 
examine  more  carefully  the  general  rule  itself.  In  no, 
department  of  literature  are  such  exceptions  more  striki 
than  in  works  of  imagination,  such  as  the  drama  ani 
poetry,  and — still  more  emphatically^  so  far  as  the  modi 
world  is  concerned— in  the  literature  of  prose  fiction,  or' 
the  novel.  We  are,  moreover,  not  exaggerating  when  w 
say  that  the  relation  between  the  merit  of  novels  an 
their  popiilarity  has  never  been  of  a  kind  so  anomalo' 
so  Independent  of  any  serious  literary  standards,  a&  it 
in  our  own  country  at  the  present  moment.  Wo  are  not 
here  maintaining  that  the  beat  novels  of  to-day  are  not 
as  good  OS  the  best  novels  of  yesterday ;  nor  are  we 
denying  that  the  beat  modern  novelj^  command  the  atten- 
tion and  admiration  of  a  considerable  body  of  readers* 
The  fact — and  it  is  a  remarkable  one — which  we  have  io 
view  is  this :  that  though  the  best  novels  of  to'day  are 
very  far  from  being  neglected,  the  popularity  they  attain 
is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which,  of  rectiut 
years,  has  been  attained  by  certain  of  the  worst.  Thero 
are,  doubtless,  many  bad  novels  which  do  not  succeed 
at  all.  We  do  not  refer  t-o  these  :  they  are  of  no  interest 
to  anybody.     But  putting  them  aside,  and  confining  our 
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attention  to  such  as  have  excited  public  interest  to  any 
appreciable  degree,  wo  might  almost  be  justified  in  saying 
tiiat  the  number  of  their  readers  is  gi'eat  in  proportion  to 
the  conspicuousness  not  of  their  merits  but  of  their 
L  defects.  It  is  this  condition  of  thinga  that  we  here 
f    propose  to  consider. 

But  before  dealing  more  particularly  with  these  anomn- 
^^es  of  popularity.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  it  is  that 
^P^ersons  of  education  and  culture  are,  consciously  or  un- 
Bconscioualy,  contented  to  regard  as  the  rule.     If  we  think 
^it  an  anomaly  that  the  most  popular  novels  should  be 
the  w'orst^  between  the  merit  of  novels  and  their  popu- 
larity what   relations  are  normal  ?      This  is  a  question 
which  must  be  answered  by  an  appeal  to  history,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  verdicts   of  competent   literary 
jud^s.     We  muBt  consider  what  novels  such  judges  have 
regarded  as  the  best^  and  we  must  see  to  what  extent  the 
I     great  maes  of  readers  has  agreed  with  them.   The  general 
I     conclusion  to  which  such  an  enquiry  will  lead  ua  is  summed 

(up  in  the  opinion  which  is  frequently  expressed  by  critics, 
that,  though  literature  of  certain  kinds  may  possess  within 
it^  own  limiits  the  highest  and   most  lasting  merit,  and 
may  yet  appeal  only  to  a  small  and  exclusive  circle,  the 
greatest   literature  of  all,  whilst  appealing   to  the  best 
judges,  appeals  to  the  mass  of  ordinary  readers  also,  and 
shows  its  degree  of  greatness  by  the  extent  to  which  it 
does  BO.    Thuft,  of  works  which  are  classical  of  thetr  kind, 
but  are  appreciated  by  the  few  only,  and  whose  kind  is, 
even  by  these,  admitted  to  fall  short  of  the  highest,  we 
may  t^xke  as  examples  the  masterpieces  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  who  gave  to  the  English  language  the  beauty  of 
chiselled  marble ;  or  Pater's  '  Mariius ';  or  '  The  Way  of  the 
World,'  of  Congreve.     To  say  of  such  works  as  these  that 
they  are  above  the  comprehension   of  the  vulgar,  is  to 
praise  theui  as  they  deserve,  and  is  also  to  praise  them 
ItiffMy.    But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  point  to  the 
lys  of  Shakespeare,  to  '  Don  Quixote,'  and  to  the  noveLi 
L      r>t  Scott.     Here  we  have  a  class  of  literature  which  ia,  we 
I      need  hardly  say,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Landore,  the 
■     Paters,  tind  the  Congreves ;  but  which,  although,  like  the 
work  of  these,  it  appeals  to  the  gifted  few,  makes  at  the 
flame  time  a  vital  appeal   to  the  Tnany ;   and   the  more 
universaUy  j*^        ■'*als  to  them,  the  greater  it  is  adntttted 
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to  be.  Such  works  are  gi^ater  thati  works  of  the  order 
just  below  them,  not  because  they  have  higher  merits, 
but  beeauae  they  have  more  merits.  They  have  the  Bame 
comprehensiveness  that  life  has.  They  present  the  aspects 
of  it  that  touch  all,  the  many  and  the  few^  included,  in 
addition  to  those  that  touch  the  few  only. 

Who  then,  let  us  ask,  Binc«  fiction  became  a  developed 
form  of  literature,  have  been  the  novelists  whom  all 
qualified  judges  have  agreed  in  regarding  as  the  greatest? 
We  need  only  mention  a  few  of  them  to  show  that,  besides 
being  the  greatest,  they  have  at  the  same  time  been  tho 
most  widely  popular.  Cerv^antes,  Fielding,  Defoe,  Scott, 
Balstac,  Dumas,  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  types  of 
supremacy  in  the  art  of  fiction.  Their  genius  is  admitted 
unii'ersaliy.  Their  principal  works  are  classics.  All  of 
these  writers  have  not  only  appealed  to  the  great  mass  of 
readers  amongst  their  own  fellow-countrymen ,  but  they 
have  also  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Fielding)  ap- 
pealed to  the  mass  of  readers  throughout  the  ci%'iliseil 
world.  If  we  give  our  attention  to  our  own  country  more 
particularly,  and  consider  the  novelists  who  have  flourished 
between  Scott's  time  and  the  present,  we  still  find  the 
same  conditions  prevailing.  The  greatest  of  these  novelists 
have,  undoubtedly,  been  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George 
Eliot.  Such  has  been  the  judgment  of  all  competent 
critics;  and  their  judgment  was  re-echoed  by  the  eon- 
temporary  reading  public.  This  condition  of  things — this 
normal  and  sound  condition— was  the  condition  that  pre- 
vailed amongst  ourselves  till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  past  condition  w^th  the  present* 
To  events  of  the  kind  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  any  exact  date ;  but  we  may  say 
with  sufficient  accuracy  that  about  twenty  years  ago  a 
change  began  to  come  over  the  public  taste,  which  has, 
year  by  year  since  then,  been  growing  more  marked  and 
remarkable,  until  now,  to  many  observers,  it  seems 
nothing  short  of  a  revolution.  Putting  aside  thttt  enor- 
mous majority  of  novels  which  secure  little  attention 
either  from  the  few  or  the  many,  and  confining  ourselvefl 
to  those  which,  to  some  appreciable  degree,  have  gained 
the  approval  of  one  class  or  the  other,  we  shall  find  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  existing  situation  to  be 
this:  that  whereas  formerly  the  novels  which  had  most 
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refldera  were  those  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  competent 
judges,  were  the  best,  those  which  notoriously  have  the 
most  readers  now  are  those  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
competent  judges,  are  among  the  worat :  th^t  others* 
which  all  competent  judges  place  highest  aa  literature 
amongst  the  works  of  existing  novelists,  are,  of  the  con- 
temporary novels  which  can  be  called  popular  at  all,  those 
whose  popularity  is  confined  to  the  narrowest  circle ; 
whilst  between  these  two  groups  there  is  another  com- 
poded  of  novels*  incomparably  better,  but  very  much  less 
popular^  than  the  worst ;  and  incomparably  worse,  but 
very  much  more  popular,  than  the  beat. 

These  statements  can  be  verified  by  certain  typical  in- 
stances.    They  are  instances  which  can  be  easily  chosen ; 

lecAUi^e.  though  the  number  of  novels  year  by  year  poured 
out  from  the  press  is  incalculable,  the  number  of  those 
which  achieve  any  great  circulation  ia  comparatively  not 
large,  and  their  names  are  sufficiently  notorious.  The 
principal  or  most  recent  works  of  the  following  living 
writers,  and  the  kind  of  reception  which  generally  they 
have  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  literary  conditions  of  to- 
day, so  far  as  iinag:inative  literature  in  its  most  important 
modem  form  is  concerned.  The  novelists  we  refer  to  are 
these :  Mr  George  Meredith,  Mr  Thomas  Hardy,  Mrs 
Humphry  Ward,  Miss  Braddon,  Mr  Anthony  Hope,  Mr 
Stanley  Weyman,  Miss  Thomeycroft  Fowler,  Miss  Chol- 
mondeley,  Mr  Hall  Caine^  and  Miss  Marie  Corelli*  Here 
we  have  representatives  of  the  novel  in  all  its  varieties  ; 
and,  various  as  are  the  degrees  of  popularity  which  these 
writers  have  met  witli,  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to 
wcure  a  reputation  sufficiently  marked  to  make  it  impor- 
tant as  an  index  of  contemporary  taste.  We  shall  begin 
our  examination  of  them  by  taking  two  of  the  ninnber, 
whose  novels,  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  with  regard 
to  others,  are,  considered  as  works  of  literature,  generally 
admitted  to  belong  to  the  highest  class  of  contemporary 
English  fiction.  In  assigning  them  to  this  position,  we  put 
aade  for  the  moment  the  test  of  popularity  altogether; 
we  are  appealing  to  standards  of  merit  which  have  only 
an  accidental  connexion  with  it ;  and  before  going  further 
We  must  pause  to  consider  briefly  what  the  true  sta  ndards 
of  merit  in  ^  '\  really  are. 
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In  order  to  answer  this  question  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  make  any  search  for  final  principles,  or  t& 
reason  things  out  from  the  beginning.  We  need  merely 
appeal  to  the  consensus  of  all  cultivated  judges  of  Utera- 
ture  ;  take  certain  typical  novels  which  these  judges  have 
admitted  to  be  amongst  the  best  and  greatest  i  and  con- 
sider the  distinctive  qualities  which  these  novels  poseesa. 
Let  lis  begin,  then,  with  the  primary  characteristic  of  all 
novels  whatsoever-=the  fact  that  a  novel  is  a  book  which 
tells  a  story.  It  is  the  novelist's  stoiy  which  sets  his 
characters  moving,  and  distinguishes  them  from  the  dis- 
putants in  a  philosophical  dialogue.  Now  all  the  great 
novelists  mentioned  above  have,  as  stoiy-tellers,  consider- 
able skill,  some  of  them  supremo  skill ;  but  it  Is  not  to 
their  skill  as  Rtory-tellers  that  their  exceptional  success  is 
due.  All  of  them  have  been  equalled,  and  some  of  them 
far  excelled,  as  mere  constructors  of  stories,  by  writers  iu 
other  respects  incomparably  inferior.  Everyone  will 
admit  that  an  ideally  perfect  story  should  have  as  a 
whole  some  complete  structural  unity.  But  the  plot  of 
*  Don  Quixote  *  is  merely  a  series  of  incident-s,  connected 
with  one  another  only  by  being  strung  on  the  same 
thread.  It  cannot  be  said  that  *  Pickwick '  has  any  plot 
at  all.  In  the  other  novels  of  Dickens  the  plot  is  the 
weakest  part.  Taken  generally*  Thackeray's  plots  are 
commonplace.  The  novels  of  George  Eliot,  though  far 
better  constructed,  have,  as  mere  stories,  no  remarkable 
interest.  '  Tom  Jones,'  it  is  true,  is  in  point  of  construction, 
admirable ;  but  it  is  not  more  admirable  than  are  many 
of  the  no\'els  of  Miss  Braddou.  Balzac,  as  a  story-teller, 
was  equalled  by  Eugene  Sue.  Of  all  the  great  novelists  wfi 
have  mentioned,,  Scott  and  Dumas  alone  can  be  plausibly 
said  to  owe  much  of  their  eminence  to  their  exceptional 
pow^er  and  skill  in  devising  and  unfolding  their  stories. 

But  the  stories  even  of  Scott  and  Dumas  would  lose 
most  of  their  merits,  and  their  writers  would  not  ratik 
amongst  the  great  masters  of  fiction,  if  these  merits  wero 
not  united  with  others  of  a  different  kind.  The  truth  is 
that,  although  in  great  novels,  as  in  all  novels,  the  story 
IB  essential,  and  cannot  fulfil  its  purpose  unless  it  attains 
to  a  certain  degree  of  excelleneo,  it  ie,  in  great  novels,  not 
the  greatness  itself,  but  merely  its  vehicle — merely  the 
cup  that  holds  it. 
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ley  aro  great  in  virtue,  not  of  what  thoir  stones  tell» 
f  Tvhat  their  stories  illustrate — in  \irtue,  not  of  their 
ktion  of  events,  but  of  their  exhibition  of  human 
■e.  Every  great  novelist  hns,  of  course,  idioaynerasies 
I  own,  which  make  his  works  and  his  genius  distinct 
those  of  others  ;  but  there  are  certain  quaUties  which 
'  them  possess.  In  the  first  place,  they  all  of  them 
rss  an  exceptionally  penetrating  insight  into  human 
re  and  the  springs  of  human  action;  and  in  the  second 
.they  are  all  exceptional  in  their  knowledge  of  actual 
m  circumstance,  a  knowledge  derived  from  actual 
rience  of  the  present  or  deep  study  of  the  past,  fused 
illuminated  by  imaginative  sympathy*  Every  great 
list,  in  a  certain  sense,  has  been  a  profound  man  of 
world.  He  could  not  have  been  a  great  novelist 
•wise.  The  novel  is  essentially  a  forru  of  art  which 
I  liPith  life  as  it  is  actually  lived,  or  has  been  lived ; 
laractci^  must  be  concrete  men  and  women,  actings 
f»  and  expressing  themselves  as  men  and  women 
illy  do  or  have  done,  in  some  class  or  classes  of 
ty  belonging  to  some  actual  country — to  England, 
a,  France,  or  any  other  we  may  please  to  name, 
he  great  novelist,  therefore,  since  he  must  of  necessity 
E>y  himself  with  the  world,  or  some  portion  of  it,  as 
tually  is  or  baa  been,  must,  so  far  as  it  concerns  hira, 
itimately  and  accurately  acquainted  wnth  it.  It  will 
IS  aim,  no  doubt,  to  discover  the  universal  in  the 
[eular;  but  it  is  in  terms  of  the  particular  that  his 
•xpresses  the  universal,  and  it  is  only  through  know- 
9  of  the  former  that  he  will  be  able  to  reach  the  latter. 

in  addition  to  these  qualities  of  imaginative  and 
pathetic  insight,  and  accurate  worldly  knowledge,  all 
,t  novelists  possess  aUo  a  third,  and  this  is  some 
ity  of  philosophic  thought.      It  is  not  enough  that 

»ec  the  facts  of  human  character  and  circumstance 
ad  before  them  as  a  mass  of  varied  phenomena. 
,'  must,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  see  them  in  tho 
I  of  some  unifying  principle  or  philosophy  derived 
1  profound  reflection  on  life — reflection  on  it,  as  dis- 
t  from  observation  of  it.  Such  a  principle  implies 
e  judgment  of  human  life  as  a  whole,  of  what  is 
1  in  it,  and  what  is  evil,  of  its  value  or  its  vanity ; 
^he  pi^fuT  *■      and   the  sincerity  of   tluB  judgnieiA 
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forms  one  of  the  chief   elements  in  the  ^reatj 
greatness. 

Of  the  great  novelists  whona  we  just  now  ; 
this  quality  of  philoaophic  thought  is  perhaps  lea( 
in  Dumas,  and,  next  to  Dunins,  in  Scott.  But  itj 
in  both,  though  its  presence  may  escape  our  notid 
all  the  others,  to  those  who  look  for  it,  it  is  cob 
No  one  can  read  *Don  Quixote'  without  feeling 
hind  Cervantes  the  novelist  is  Cervantes  the  greaj 
After  a  lower  fashion*  though  hardly  in  a  less  di 
same  may  be  said  of  Fielding,  His  philosophy  j 
as  virile  and  firm  as  his  delineation  of  it.  Balzai 
of  life  was,  in  gome  way,  akin  to  Dante's,  fl 
illuminated  by  the  glare  of  a  kind  of  sombre  | 
very  different  from  Dante's,  but  to  him  equally  ^ 
George  Eliot  the  element  of  thought  is  somet^ 
too  apparent ;  but  though  it  injures  the  effej 
latest  and  least  successful  work,  it  forms  the  st^ 
her  greatest.  Thackeray  has  been  called  a  cynioj 
a  sentimentalist.  Both  criticisms  are  inadeqq 
the  fact  that  they  are  frequently  made  shows  tj 
of  these  writers  had  aome  distinctive,  some  cc^ 
sive  philosophy  of  hia  own  which  the  most  j 
reader  recognises,  evon  though  ho  may  he  u 
analyse  it,  | 

Having  ascertained  by  a  consideration  of  \ 
amplea  what  the  really  great  novel  is,  let  us  ^ 
the  typical  novelists  of  our  own  day  and  countrj^ 
which  are  those  whose  works  eome  nearest  to  this  i 
The  two,  and  the  only  two,  whom  critics  of  a^ 
would  agree  in  selecting,  as  an  answer  to  this  \ 
are  Mr  George  Meredith  and  Mr  Thomaa  Hardy,  1 
they  are  as  great  as  the  greatest  of  their  predecfi 
need  not  hero  enquire,  The  only  point  which  w» 
concerned  to  insist  on,  is  that,  in  so  far  as  they  m 
they  are  great  for  sim.ilar  reasons.  Whatever  ^ 
of  their  stories*  regarded  as  stories,  they  use  thfll 
vehicle  of  something  which  is  much  more  valuat 
means  of  expressing  the  realities  of  human  uaUU| 
both  of  thera  possess  that  profundity,  that  direrij 
insight  into  motive  and  charact-er,  ivhich  is 
of  the  great  novelist.  They  have  brooded  and 
over  the  lot  of  roan  as  a  w\ioVe.    Each  baa  al 
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old  experience  and  the  new  knowledge  of  the  world 
present  to  the  human  soul ;  and  how  closely,  and  with 
what  sad  irony,  he  has  questioned  'the  President  of  the 
ImmortAls*  with  regard  to  'his  sport  with  man.'  Mr 
Hardy  alao*  unlike  Mr  Meredith,  posseasea  a  style  which  is 
for  his  purpose  perfect.  Unlike  Mr  Meredith's,  it  never 
overshoots  its  mark.  He  has  the  clearness,  the  directness,  J 
the  illuminated  ori^nality  of  vision  w^hich  are  character-  1 
istic  of  the  great  masters  of  his  art.  He  is,  in  fact,  witiiin 
his  own  province,  a  master ;  and  though  locally  and 
socially  the  limits  of  hia  province  may  seem  narrow,  the 
universal! sing  quality  of  his  genius  has  made  this  province 
a  kingdom.  ^ 

Such  then,  in  respect  of  literary  merit,  being  the  poei^ 
tion  of  Mr  Meredith  and  Mr  Hardy,  how  do  they  j^tand  in 
respect  of  popularity  ?   Of  those  living  novelists  whom  wa  J 
have  already  selected  for   notice   as  having   achieved  fli 
popularity  wide  enough  to  make  them  representative  of" 
the  condition  of  contemporary  taste,  Mr  Meredith  and  Mr 
Hardy  are  those  whose  circle  of  readers  is  the  smallest 
Why  is  this  the  case  ?     The  reason  cannot  be  that  Mf 
Hardy  and  Mr  Meredith  are  suifering  from  any  accidental 
neglect — that  they  are  not  read  because  they  happen  ta 
have  escaped  notice,     They  are  read  and  admired  by 
minority  quite  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  forced  the 
on  the  attention  of  the  majority,  had  the  majority  been 
able   to  appreciate  them.     Nor  again   can   they  be  im- 
popular  because,  like  Mr  Pater  in  his  '  Marius,'  they  d 
with  aspects  of  life  which  only  a  few  can  understand,  oi 
whidi  the  many  would  turn  away  from  as  too  serious  for 
works  of  fiction.   For  in  the  first  place,  they  deal  with  life 
as  the  ordinary  man  exporiencea  it.     In  the  second  place, 
serious  as  their  thought  and  intention  is,  no  serious  intel- 
lectual problems   are   ever  obtruded  by   them   on  their 
readers ;  and  in  the  third  place,  this  discussion  of  serioua 
problems  by  a  novebst,  eveu  when  obtruded  in  its  least 
artistic  form,  is  not  itself  any  bar  to  popularity,  as  the 
case  of  Mrs  Ward  will  show.  Of  all  the  noveHstti  to  whom 
MVG  have  just  now  referred,  Mrs  Ward  is  the  one  whosa 
seriousness  is  most  portentous ;  and  yet,  with  two  excep- 
tions, her  popularity  is  far  the  widest.     The  two  writt'-r 
to  whom  we  allude  are,  in  their  avowed  intentions.  ** 
Jess  serious  than  Mrs  Yfard,  Mid  are  serious  in  tb 
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iray.  Their  greater  success  forms,  therefore,  a  better 
^>eculuiu  in  which  to  study  the  taste  of  the  mass  of  the 
reading  public,  and  the  social  and  mental  conditions  to 
K-hich  that  taste  is  due.  To  the  works  of  these  writers 
we  will  accordingly  turn  first. 

The  two  supremo  favourites  of  the  reading  democracy 
>f  the  day  are  Miss  Marie  Gorelli  and  Mr  Hall  Gaine ;  and 
;hey  have  been  raised  to  this  position  by  their  two  latest 
>ook&,  *  The  Master  Christian '  and  '  The  Christian,'  to 
irhieh  alone,  of  aU  their  writings,  we  need  here  give  our 
^ttention.  The  subject  which  both  authors  have  selected 
B  Bothing  less  than  the  essence  of  Christianity^  which 
;hey  profess  to  expound,  and  the  relation,  which  exists 
n  ^e  modern  world  between  Christianity,  so  expounded, 
md  two  other  things — ^on  the  one  hand,  mankind  at 
ar^e,  in  the  nominally  Christian  countries  ;  and  on  the 
)ther,  the  Churches,  by  which  Christianity  is  at  present 
jrusrepresented.  It  is  a  subject  which  is  indeed  a  vast  one, 
iad  each  of  them  recognises  that  it  is  so»  advancing  with 
the  air  of  an  intHellectual  giant  to  grapple  ivith  it-  Miss 
Corelli^B  novel  was  described  in  a  prehminary  announce- 


STone  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  recent  years.  In 
rigour  of  style,'  so  this  document  proceeds,  *  and  in  delicacy  of 
hneeptiou,  it  preeentB  features  of  extraordioary  interest.  .  .  . 
kdeftlswith  the  great  features  of  humanity  and  religion— the 
kternal  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material.  .  .  . 
It  appeals  i^ith  an  irresistible  attraction  to  the  Homan 
[jAtholic,  to  the  AnifUcan,  to  the  Nonconformist ;  to  the  ivorld- 
ling^  and  to  the  relig-ioiis.  This  btiok  will  inspire  the  keenest 
^id  must  sustained  interest,  and  will  excite  eager  discussion. 
1%  pats  into  cidtivated  language  the  inarticulate  thoughts  oF 
tfae  majority  of  mankind/ 

Mr  Caine,  though  in  a  more  temperate  style,  makes  for 
pus  own  masterpiece  precisely  tho  same  claims. 

Now  in  order  that  these  writers  shoi^ld  carry  out  such 
aprogramnie  as  this— we  do  not  say  with  complete  success, 
ibut  without  ludicrous  failure— what,  on  the  lowest  com- 
Ipulation,  are  the  qualities  they  ought  to  possess?  They 
luadertake,  in  the  first  place,  to  do  over  again,  in  a  more 

raiicfb  and  convincing  manner,  a  work  which  has  oceu- 
"Tjfoundest  and  saintlieet  thinkers  within  tK^ 
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Chureh,  from  the  days  of  St  Paul  to  those  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  and  from  those  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  to  our  own  ; 
which  has  occupied  the  most  sympathetic  and  the  pro- 
foundeat  scholars  without  the  Church,  such  as  Strauss, 
Renan,  and  Matthew  ^Vi-nold ;  and  in  which,  accoi'ding  to 
Mr  Caine  and  Miss  Corelli,  saints  and  scholars  have  failed 
— that  is  to  say,  the  work  of  formulating  the  real  •  secret 
of  Jesus/  In  the  second  place,  they  undertake  to  analyse 
and  to  give  an  absolutely  accurate  picture  of  the  ethos 
and  practical  working  of  one,  at  all  events,  of  the  great 
Christian  bodies,  firgtlj'/as  regards  the  relation  of  iti^ 
theology  to  modern  knowlodge,  and  secondly,  as  regards 
its  attitude  towards  the  problems  of  modem  society.  And 
finally,  they  undertake  to  give  an  accurate  analysis  and 
picture  of  the  conditions  of  modem  eociety— so  far,  at  allj 
events,  «»  they  pretend  to  deal  with  them. 

What  follows  from  this  is  obvious.     Since  both  thesa 
writers  set  out  with  the  professed  assumption  that  tha 
Christian  churches  fail  to  represent  true  Christianity,  ant 
that  it  is  their  own  mission  to  discover  and  explain  to  th« 
world  the  secret  which  has  escaped  St  Paul  and  Renai 
alike,  and  to  reconcile  religion  with  sciences  of  which  SfcJ 
Paul  knew  nothing,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must,  if  their 
attempt  is  to  have  any  chance  of  success,  be  illumiriat«d  byJ 
some  gift  of  original  moral  insight ;  that  they  must  b«] 
theological  and  historical  students  of  no  mean  order ;  that 
they  must  be  well  grounded,   at  least,  in  the  history  of 
philosophic  thought ;  and  that  they  must  have  an  accunite 
and    comprehensive,    though    not    necessarily   a   minute 
knowledge  of  the  scope,  the  character,  and   the   signifi' 
canco   of  modern   scientific   discoveries.     Further^   since 
these  wi"itera  both  propose  to  reveal  to  us  the  relatioua 
which  scientific  teaching  and  true  and  false  Christiamtyl 
bear  to  the  various  classes  of  society  as  it  exists  to-day,] 
it  is  necessaiy  that  they  should  have  a  familiar  and  abso-J 
lutely   accurate   knowledge    of   every  class  of  society  of  I 
which  they  profess  to  give  us  a  picture. 

When»  however,  we  examine  the  way  in  which  they 
deal  with  these  great  questions*  wo  find  that,  instead  of  1 
being  i-emarkable  for  the  completeness  with  whicli  they  ' 
fulfil  these  requirements,  they  are,  as  to  each  question,! 
remarkable  foi*  their  ignorance.     We  will  bpg^in  by  poiKt" 
ing  out  the  way  in  whick  they  deal  with  the  churches 
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churches  whose  Christianity  they  declare  to  be  not 
Siristianity  at  all.  Of  these  churches,  Mr  Caine  takes, 
m  his  example,  the  English,  Mies  CorelH,  the  Roman ;  but 
neither  of  tho  one  church  nor  the  other,  as  an  historical 
liody,  na  a  teaching  body,  or  aa  a  ministering  body,  does 
sither  of  these  writers  display  any  knowledge  whatever, 
which  extends  beyond  a  few  scattered  and  superficial 
hkctB,  or  fragments  of  idle  gossip. 

liet  UB  take  Mr  Caine's  case  first.  He  affects  to  give 
bis  readers  a  picture  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it  is>  by 
Dieaiid  of  certain  characters — clerics  and  dispensers  of 
patronage — which  he  offers  thus  as  representative  of  the 
^irit  and  methods  that  prevail  in  it.  One  of  his  repre- 
KutatiTe  clerics  is  a  certain  fashionable  Canon — Canon 
(Wealthy,  as  Mr  Caine,  witii  delicate  art,  calls  him.  The 
athere  are  a  set  of  Anglican  monks  or  brethren,  whose 
monastic  retreat  is  in  the  City,  where  they  imitate  the 
liscipline  of  La  Trappe^ 

In  the  person  of  Canon  Wealthy  Mr  Caino  professes 
»  reveal  to  ua  the  damning  fact  that  one  half  of  the 
English  Church  is  the  base  sycophant  of  the  world  ;  and, 
a  the  persons  of  his  monks,  that  the  other  half  is  useless, 
>ecaiise  instead  of  facing  the  world  it  practically  turns  its 
teek  on  it.  Now  the  Church  of  England^  as  an  exponent 
>f  doctrinal  Christianity,  has  no  doubt  some  inherent 
weaknesses ;  but  no  one  who  has  any  real  acquaintance 
with  it  can  fail  to  see  that  Mr  Caiue's  conception  of  its 
;baracter,  as  a  working  institution,  is  so  false  as  to  bo 
ibsolutely  childish.  However  ill-equipped  the  EngUsh 
;.j,^rg>-.  as  a  body,  may  be  for  dealing  with  the  tntellectuttl 
lUflicultios  of  the  time,  the  great  majority,  as  jiractical 
•rorkere  amongst  the  people,  have  never  been  so  remark- 
ftble  as  they  are  at  the  pi*caent  moment  for  their  zeal, 
Lheir  self-sacrifice,  and  their  efforts  to  help  the  helpless. 
There  may  be,  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  other 
and  less  worthy  elements  ;  but  if  they  exist,  as  no  doubt 
they  do,  Mr  Caine  at  all  events  knows  nothing  at  all 
about  them.  The  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  ex- 
bihtt  them  in  the  persons  of  typical  individuals  at  once 
enables  us  to  detect  how  complete  is  his  ignorance. 
[On  a  former  occasion,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review, 
etttion  was  called  to  the  extraordinary  and  ludicroun 
bders  made  by  this  writer  in  bis   descrij^tiOTv  oA  aw 
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An.g'licttn  monastic  community.  His  description  of  the' 
fasbiouabie  Canon  shows  even  clearer  evidences  of  his 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  such  clerics,  as  they  are  in 
actual  life.  For  instance,  when  Canon  Wealthy  intro- 
duces tho  hero,  Mr  John  Storm,  to  his  daughter,  he  speaks 
of  him  aa  '  The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Mr  Storm."  If 
Mr  Caine  kne^v  anything  of  persons  in  Canon  Wealthy's 
position,  he  would  know  that  such  a  form  of  lutroduution  I 
would  be  as  impossible  as  would  be  the  introduction  of  a 
lajTUHH  as  'Jones,  Eaquirc,'  or  of  a  doctor  as  *Browii,  M.D.' 
Again,  as  a  still  more  typical  feature,  Mr  Caine  t-ells  ua 
that  the  Canon's  footmen  were  powdered.  Now  whatever^ 
might  have  been  the  case  seventy  years  ago,  not  even  the 
most  worldly  cleric  in  the  position  ascribed  to  Canon 
Wealthy  would  dream  of  having  his  footmen  povrdered, 
now.  He  would  as  soon  think  of  having  their  h* 
covered  with  gold-dust.  But  a  still  more  striking  example 
of  Mr  Caine's  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of  things 
which  he  professes  to  be  giving  us  a  picture,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  character  which  he  puts  before  us  as  typical  of  thfl 
uatui'e  and  the  working  of  the  system  of  church  patronag 
His  typical  patron  is  a  peer's  younger  son,  whose  income ' 
is  80  email  that  he  cannot  pay  his  tailor's  bill,  and  whc 
only  home  is  apparently  a  lodging  which  he  shares  wit 
a  friend.  This  gilded  pauper  who,  we  need  hardly  say,  ls\ 
a.  prodigy  of  cynical  vice  combined  with  mental  imbecility,/ 
not  only  sits  on  the  board  of  a  great  hospital^  but  alsoj 
has  in  his  gift  some  of  the  most  coveted  livings  in  tie  [ 
metropolis,  and  is  constantly  surrounded  by  a  court  of , 
ecclesiastics  who  are  competing  for  his  favours.  *  Tie  I 
clergy  are  at  me,'  he  says  one  afternoon  at  a  toji-party, 
'the  clergy  are  at  me  like  Hies  round  a  honey-pot, ^on't 
you  know';  and  he  adds,  addressing  the  coinpaoy,  in 
which  the  hero,  a  clergyman,  is  included,  that  a  friend  of 
his,  who  on  his  behalf  had  received  an  applicant  for  » 
living,  could  not  promise  the  living,  *  but  gave  the  miio 
sixpence  instead ;  and  the  creature  went  away  quite 
satisfied/ 

Now  no  ono  who  possesses  any  knowledge  of  the  worH 
and  society  will  require  to  be  told  that  this  nonsensiciJ 
picture  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  the  realities  tjf 
which  it  affects  to  be  representative  than  the  policeroio 
in  &  pantomime,  playing  at   leap-frog  with   the  cloini» 
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bnlbles  the  policeman  wlio  iti  on  duty  in  tho  street  out- 
ide.      It  may  be  said  that  such  blunders  in  detail  need 
Eiot,  in  a  novel,  be  injurious  to  its  vital  trutli.     They  need 
lot  be  so  In  uoveln  of  a  certain  kind.     If  tlie  novelist's 
aim  is  merely  to  create  a  picture  true  to  human  Ufe,  in 
the  widest  and  most  geiterul  sense,  these  blunders  and 
inaccuracies  as  to  manners,  furniture,  and  liveries,  or  even 
as  to  the  typical  status  of  the  dispensers  of  clerical  patron- 
age, might  be  no  more  injurious  to  the  real  luerits  of  his 
novel  th&n  Shakespeare's  presentation  of  Bohemia  as  a 
nmiitime  country  is  injurious  to  the  merits  of  'A  Winter's 
Tale*'      But    Shakespeare,   when    he   laid    his  scenes  in 
Bohemia,  regarded  Bohemia  as  a  s^nnholical,  not  as  an 
actual  kingdom.     He  did  not  invite  his  audiences  to  accept 
his  play  as  an  accurate  representation  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Bohemian  manners,  or  tho  position  held  by  Bohemia 
nmongst  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.     Had  he  asked  us  to 
listen  to  him  as  an  authority  on  these  matters,  as  a  man 
T\  ho,  from  personal  experience,  know  Bohemia  intimately, 
the  fact  of  his  crediting  this  country  with  a  seaboard, 
■which  would  showconclumvely  that  he  did  not  even  know 
where  it  was.  would  at  once  reveal  him  as  an  impostor 
unworthy  of  a  moment's  attention.     This  is  precisely  the 
criticism  which  is  here  applicable  to  Mr  Caine.     What  he 
professes  to  be  representing  to  us  is  not  churches  and  the 
world  in  genei-nl,  but  the  English  Churcli  and  the  English 
world  as  they  aetually  are  now.     Consequently,  his  errors, 
lujwever   insignificant   in    theuiselies,    have    the   highest 
Mguilifauce  incidentally,  lipoiu^it^  Uit'y  show,  more  sharply 
nnd  clearly  than  might  many  of  u  graver  kiud.  thiit  Mr 
Caine  has  really  no  acquaintance  whatever  with  those 
DondittODB  of  things  with  which  !ie  professes  to  be  inti- 
mate ;    and  that    he   is   no   more    competent  to    depit't 
^  .ingUcan  priests  and  patrons,  or  to  tell  us  whether  Aug- 
'  Kcan  Christiimity  is  true  Christianity  or  uot^  than  he  is 
to  depict  the  priests  in  the  temples  of  Pekin  or  Lha^sa, 

The  same  objections  apply  to  Miss  Corelli's  picture  of 
Koiuanism.  Her  pictiu-e,  like  his,  is  made  up  of  clerical 
characters  which  she  offers  us  as  typical  of  the  great 
iustitution  which  she  describes:  and  she,  like  him.  betrays 
'n  every  page  her  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  deeper 
realities  of  her  subject  by  lier  childish  blundering  with 
regard  to  the  commonest  and  mast  obvious  i\ft\tei;\.*  viS  \V. 
Vol  Wi.—.Yo.  jsr,  s 
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Her  typieal  ecclesiastics  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the 
viUaiuB  or  inipostora  of  Rome  old-fashioned  Adelphi  melo- 
drama. Not  one  of  them,  from  the  Pope  downwards, 
believes  in  the  religion  he  professes.  They  oil  of  them 
admit  in  private  that  sueh  belief  as  they  have  is  a  belief 
in  the  Church  txs  a  mere  political  institution,  by  whose 
means  they  acquire  and  retain  iiiouey,  rank  or  power;  and 
they  all  of  them,  the  Pope  excepted,  are  infamous  in  their 
private  livens.  In  private  conversation  they  admit  that 
the  entire  ritual  of  the  Church  is  a  system  of  mumni^y, 
tJie  use  of  which  is  to  delude  the  massee*  They  invent 
miracles  in  order  that  they  may  '  run  '  places  of  pilgrim- 
age,  such  as  Lourdes.  these  bein^  the  property  of  syndi- 
CAtes,  in  which  they  are  the  prinripal  shareholders.  They 
have  ^'illas  near  Kome,  rented  under  «.s8umed  names, 
wliich  are  Bwarniin^  with  mistresses,  and  tribp?  of  natural  . 
children.  In  the  intervals  of  debauciiery  they  employ  fl 
themselves  in  tampering  with  the  administration  of" 
justice,  and  in  forging  evidence  against  persons  who 
happen  to  displease  them ;  and  whenever  they  exprest* 
thtnr  dovotiou  to  Mother  Church,  tlio  '  light  of  Hell ' 
appears  to  be  flaming  in  their  eyes.  Even  the  Pope,  wh<i, 
as  comi>ared  with  bis  monsignorg  and  his  cardinnls  is  o> 
Baint,  19,  sayB  Miss  Corelli,  *  merely  a  poor  weak  old  man, 
who  passes  his  leisure  hours  in  counting  up  his  money 
and  Inventing  new  means  of  gaining  it.' 

But  the  principal  indictment  brought  by  both  authoni 
against  the  churches,  is  not  that  churchmen  do  not 
believe  in  Christianity,  and  do  not  practise  Christianity 
themselves.  It  is  that  they  do  not  even  present  a  true 
Christianity  to  t!ie  world,  wliieh  in  it«  present  tniserahle 
condition  is  crying  to  them  to  redeem  and  guide  it.  Let 
us  first  see  what,  accoi^ug  to  Mr  Caine  and  Mlsa  CorelE 
the  present  unfortunate  condition  of  the  world  is  i  and 
we  will  then  consider  the  nature  of  the  true  Christianity 
which  is  to  redeem  it. 

Here,  again,  these  authors  ti'ead  in  each  other's  foot- 
steps. Just  as  they  represent  the  churches  by  means  of 
typical  individuals,  so  do  they  represent  the  world  hy 
means  of  two  tj-pical  cities.  Miss  Corelli  takes  Paris,  aud 
Mr  Caine  takes  London  ;  and  Mr  Oaine  with  regard  to !»» 
city,  and  Miss  CoreUi  with  regard  to  hers,  sum  up  tlie 
existing  situation  in  the  etviae  remarkable  propositions' 
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r  Came  says  that  contemporary  London,  and  Miss 
Corelli  that  contemporary  Paria,  is  the  wickedest  city  that 
has  ever  existed  upon  the  earth  ;  that,  as  a  fact  of  moral 

I  statistics,  it  is  daily  becoming  wickeder ;  and  that,  if  true 
Christianity  is  not  preached  to  it  in  time,  and  if  its  pro- 
vi*esH  in  wickeduesis  is  not  in  this  \vay  checked,  Pio\idence 
iriii  presently  destroy  it  in  some  wtvipendous  catastrophe. 
How  London  and  Paris  can  both  of  them  enjoy  this  bad 
minence  wb  need  not   pause    to   enquire.     We  will 
re   Miss   Corelli  and   Mr   Caiue   to   settle   that   point 
tetween  themselves,  and  go  on  to  ask  in  what  this  ^'ow- 
T\'ickedness  consists.     According  to    Mr   Caine,  it   is 
lentirely,  and  aetiording  to  Miss  Corelli  it  is  mainly,  eexual. 
t  appears,  according  to  these  two  profound  philosophers, 
lat  women,  with  few  exceptions,  would  remain  to  the 
md  of  their  lives  almost  as  innorent  as  Eve  before  the 
Fnll.  if  it  were  not  for  the  temptations  put  before  them 
by  men  ;  that^  while  the  majority  of  women   lOiinBd  by 
ibesc  temptations  naturally  belong  to  the  most  numeroutj 
class — the  poor — the  tempters  belong  to  the  least  numerous 
class — the  rich ;  and  that  unless  the  increasing  activity  of 
iiie  rich  in  these  domioralising  pursuits  is  checked,  either 
Paris  or  London,  whichever  may  be  really  the  wickedest, 
will  be  fiuddenjy  destroyed  by  some  mirQcalous  agency. 

Now  what,  let  us  af^lc,  does  all  this  mean  ?     Is  there, 
amongst  all  these  propositions,  any  one  that  is  founded 
on  »erious  thought   or  ob3er\*ation,  or  in  any  way  ap- 
proaches truth  ?     Is  there  any  ground  for  asserting,  as  a 
fact   of   moral  statistics,  that  the  inhabitants  of  oither 
London  or  Paris  to-day  are  more  wicked  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Juvenal  or  Petromus  Arbiter, 
or  than  the  inhabitjiuts  of  London  or  Paris  in  the  days  of 
Charles   II   and   Louis    XIV.      Or,  again,  does    the    past 
Iiistory  of  the  world  give  us  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  wiekodnees  of  cities  is  punished  by  any  inimetliate 
judgments  of  Providence  ?   Was  Kome  more  wicked  when 
it  was  racked  by  the  Barbarians  than  it  was  in  the  days 
uf  Domitian,  when  it  flourished  in  complete  security?    Do 
the  towers  of  Siloam  habitually  fall  on  the  worst  sinners  ? 
Both  Christ's  words  and  our  own  experience  teach  us  the 
eiact  contrary.      Further,  is  it  a  fact  that  all  actively 
vicious  tendencies  are  coojQned  to  men,  and  that  women 
*'uuld  live  like  veatala  if  it  were  not  that  m^ubt'i.bQ'i  tW\.TC 
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reluctant  innocence?     It  is  clear  that  Mr  Cainc  liinlse 
does  not  really  believe  this ;  for  the  principal  ^-ictini  of 
aristocratic  vice   described   by  hint   he  representfl,  vrith 
accidental   candour,  as   being   nearly  as   \*iciou8   as   her 
eedxicer.     Finally,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  men  who  vitiate 
women  nearly  aU  of  them  belong  to  that  corrupt  minoritj',  m 
the  rich  ?     Anybody  ^^ho  knows  anything-  of  the  poorer 
districts  of  London,  or  of  country  "villages  where  no  rich 
men  exist,  must  know  that  such  an  assertion  is  false.     In  J 
H  word,  Miss  Corelli  and  Mr  Caine,  when  they  purport  to^ 
be  deacribing  the  moral  conditions  of  the  world,  are  either 
ignorantly  uttering  nonsense,  sincerely  believing  it  to  be 
true,  or  are   merely  moutliing  at   random   in   order   to 
attract  an  audience. 

That  genuine  ignorance  has  much  to  do  with  the 
matter  is  shown,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Mr  Caine's  case,  by 
his  description  of  Canon  Wealthy ;  and  before  we  dismiss 
this  part  of  the  subject  'n'e  will  show  that  Miss  Corelli  is 
as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  he.  Mr  Cnine,  except  for  his 
Canon  and  his  profligate  patron  of  li^-ings,  is  content  ia 
leave  the  fashionable  woi'ld  alone,  and  to  denounce  the 
iniquity  of  London  and  the  world  as  a  whole  withoirt 
illustrating  his  doctrine  of  the  special  iniquity  of  the  rich 
by  an  elaborate  picture  of  the  profligacy  of  their  private 
lives.  But  Mis9  Corelli  in  very  nauch  more  genteel.  Ex- 
cept when  she  mnkea  a  concession  in  favour  of  eoino 
supreme  genius,  she  confines  her  social  gaze  to  what  she 
elegantly  describes  as  'swagger'  or  *  tip-top'  society. 
Now  one  class  of  society  is  a  microcosm  just  as  much  as 
another,  HuTnan  nature  can  be  studied  in  palaces  as  well 
as  in  back-parlours ;  and  if  Miss  Corelli  wore  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  world  she  professes  to  describe,  to  be*- 
able  to  give  us  a  really  accurnte  picture  of  it,  such  a  pictiiri 
might  constitute  just  as  good  an  illustration  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  world  and  the  Christianity  o 
to-day  as  a  picture  of  any  other  class.  But  it  is  impossibl^^ 
to  read  a  page  in  which  Miss  Corelli  deals  with  societ;:^ 
without  seeing  that  she  is  dealing  with  something 
which  she  has  no  real  know^ledge  whatever.  If  she  real 
knew  anything  of  it  she  would  at  least  kuow  how  x 
members  described  one  another,  or  addressed  one  anoth^^rssi 
in  conversation.  She  knows  no  more  of  this  than  F^n 
English  footman  knowe  Aiov^  oive  ^^^a\i  addresses  auotli 
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I  HI  India.  Mo»t  of  her  *  tip-top  *  society  is  the  '  fcip-top ' 
ciety  of  Paria.  She  affects  to  have  her  finger  on  this, 
though  it  were  the  moral  pulse  of  the  world.  One  of 
her  principal  characters  is  a  '  tip-top '  Parisian  marquis, 
a  Lothario  of  the  most  dangerous  kind;  and  this  great 
man  is  spoken  of,  and  addressed  indilTerently  by  his  inti- 
mates, as  the  Marquis  de  Fontenolle,  the  Marquis  Fonfce- 
ncUe»  and  >farquis.  If  Miss  Corelli  had  been  writing  an 
English  political  novel,  she  would  have  shown  just  as 
much  famiharity  with  the  kind  of  life  bIjo  was  describing 
had  she  represented  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  being 
spoken  of,  and  addressed  indifferently^  aa  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Lord  Churchill,  and  the  Lord.  But  a  yet  more 
remarkable  illustration  of  her  remoteness  from  the  class 
of  which  she  poses  as  so  profound  a  student  is  shown  in 
the  manner  in  which  her  *  tip-top '  marquis  conducta  hia 
most  representative  amour.  The  object  of  his  passion  is 
&  *  tip-top  *  Hungarian  countess,  so  fascinating  and  so 
fahulouely  rich  that  she  has  all  the  world  at  her  feet ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  woos  her  ii4  almost  exactly 
that  in  which  two  widowed  dukes,  in  one  of  Mr  Gilbert's 
■  Bab  Ballads,'  compete  for  the  affections  of  a  young  lady 
who  sold  periwinkles.  *Two  dukes,'  she  says,  when  re- 
jecting the  proposals  of  a  *  humble  earl ' — 

*Two  dukfs  would  utakc  their  Bowles  a  bride, 
And  from  her  foes  defend  her. 
"Well,  not  exactly  that,"  they  cried; 
"  We  offer  guilty  splendour."  * 

Tiiia  is  precisely  what  Miss  CorelU's  marquis  saya^  in  so 
many  words,  to  the  countess.  Finding  that  she  shuns 
his  company,  he  at  last  makes  his  final  declaration.  He 
has  not^  he  says,  the  smallest  desire  to  marry  her,  but  if 
she  will  consent  to  live  with  him,  af  t-er  the  manner  of  a 
ptofessed  cof^otte,  he  has  a  beautiful  little  retired  house,  in 
which  he  will  provide  her  with  every  luxury ;  and  he  is 
mortified  and  aurpriyed  when  he  finds  that  this  mistreBs 
of  castles  and  principalitieB  is  not  sufficiently  fond  of  him 
to  Bwicept  his  tempting  proposal. 

But  not  only  ia  Miss  Corelli  wanting  in  any  knowledge 
*f  the  life  she  deals  with  ;  she  is  utterly  wanting  also  in 
^ly  mental  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  such  of  its  character- 
Wics  as  are  naturally  obvipus  to  ^verj'body.    O^e  o^  keit 
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most  withering  attacks  on  therittml  of  the  Romish  Church 
is  founded  on  the  rich  embroideries  of  the  vestraents  worn 
by  the  priests  at  a  great  church  in  Paria.  How»  she  nake, 
can  the  ministers  of  Christ  dare  to  array  themselves  in 
finery  honght  with  the  life-blood  of  toiling;  women,  whose 
fingers  are  worn  to  the  bone  by  the  needles  and  the  golden 
thread  ?  But  when  she  is  describing  her  heroine.  Countess 
Sylvie  Hemianstein,  the  delicate  stuffs  and  embroideriee 
which  she  denonncea  when  used  at  the  altar  fUl  Miss 
Corelli  with  a  species  of  grovelling  ecstasy. 

'Her  tiny  feet,*  she  says,  *ahod  in  charming  little  French 
walking- shoes,  peeped  iti  and  out,  with  a  flash  of  eteel  on  their 
embroidered  points,  from  under  the  mysterious  gleam  of  eilk 
flounces  that  gave  a  soft  sn'ish  as  she  moved.' 

In  fact  her  comprehension  of  society,  regarded  as  a 
subject  of  thought,  is  on  a  par  with  her  know^ledge  of  it 
regarded  as  a  subject  of  observation.  Instead  of  having 
formed  with  regard  to  it  a  single  serious  opinion,  shr 
alternately  fawns  on  it  like  a.  puppy,  and  scratches  it  like 
an  angry  kitten.  In  either  attitude  the  ignorance  she 
betrays  is  equal  ;  and  her  manner  of  dealing  with  this 
society,  which  she  takes  as  representative  of  the  moral 
and  mental  condition  of  contemporary  humanity  as  a 
whole,  shows  how  utterly  deficient  she  is  in  any  kind  of 
qualification  for  dealing  with  the  relations  of  humanity 
to  Christianity  as  taught  by  the  chui-ches^  or  its  need  of 
Christianity  as  she  thinks  it  ought  to  be  taught. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  this  true  Christianitj'^  h 
which  she  and  Mr  Caine  both  aim  at  reiwoducing — the 
true  Christianity  which  has,  according  to  both  authors, 
rem^i-ined  in  abeyance  from  the  death  of  Christ  till  to-day. 
Mr  Caine's  preacher  and  exemplar  of  the  true  and  new 
•  Christianity  is  the  gentleman  whom  Canon  Wealthy  in- 
troduces as  '  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Mr  Stonn.' 
The  only  definite  opinions  to  w^hich  Mr,  or  Father,  Storm 
gives  utterance,  are  those  which  we  have  describe<l 
^eady — that  the  principal  and  peculiar  problem  of  the 
modem  world  is  a  sesual  one  ;  that  this  has  assumed  pro- 
portions which  it  never  had  }>efore,  because  rich  men  at© 
corrupting  the  daughters  of  the  poor  year  by  year  in  ever 
increasing  numbers ;  and  that  it  will,  if  the  new  Chris- 
tiamty  does    not   atop    them   betimes^  presently  canfO 
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liOtidon   to   be  swallo'wed   up  by  an  earthquake.     This 
acoount  of  the  morality  and  the  moiril  ami  physical  pros- 
pects of  London  can  hardly  be  said  to  bo  part  of  the  for* 
otteu  teaching  of  Christ ;  so  that  true  Christianity  must 
be   looked  for  in   Father  Storm's  character  and   career 
rather  than  in  his  formal  utterances.    Now,  briefly  stated, 
his  character  and  career  are  as  f oUowa,     He  is  simply  a 
weak  5't>uiigf  man  under  the  influence  of  two  manias,  one 
Tcligious,  the  other  frankly  erotic ;  and  the  erotic  mania 
throughout  is  considerably  the  stronger  of  the  tivo*     Hia 
conception  of  hi8  mission  as  a  Christian  chanfjes  from 
week  to  Mreek ;  but  one  thing  never  changes,  and  this  is 
his  physical  passion  for  a  beautiful  hospital  nurse^  who 
becomes  ft  music-haU  singer,  takes  the  world  by  storai 
with  the  suggeativeness  of  her  songs,  and  linaliy  blossoms 
into  an  actresfl,  as  the  heroine  of  an  indecent  play.     Tho 
thought  of  this  lady,  her  hair,  her  figure,  and  her  toilettes, 
her  lips  and  her  kis sing-songs,  so  dominate  Father  Storm 
that  it  doea  give  his  Christianity  one  peculiar  feature,  and 
the  only  one  it  possesses.    It  connects  it  with  an  exclusive 
w>Ucitude  for  women  who  have  lost  their  virtue,  a  solici- 
b^ad£»  which  again  resolves  itself,  when  he  find»;i  thisi  possible, 
^ktito  a  chase,  on  his  own  behalf,  of  the  tantalising  heroine, 
Hlfis^  Quayle.     His  passion  for  Miss  Quayle  sends  him  first 
^Tnto  the  Anglitian  monastery.     It  then  drives  him  from 
the  monastery  tC  Epsom  and  the  promenades  of  music- 
halls.      It  con\Tnees  him  that  God    has  ordered  hini  to 
t remain  in  London  ;  then,  when  he  thinks  that  Miss  Quayle 
fean  be  induced  to  fly  with  him,  it  convinces  him  that  he 
^  ordered  to  retire  with  her  to  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific.     Finally,  when  he  discovers  that  Miss  Quayle  is 
not  only  unwilling  to  do  this,  but  has  been  dining  at  a 
■|demd'mondaine  club  With  a  gentleman  w^hose  horse  has 
Bjiist  won  the  Derby,  his  new  ChristiHnity  t^vkes  yet  another 
form,  and  becomes  a  conviction  that  he  must  save  her 
^from  temptation  by  murdering  her.    He  goes  to  her  rooms 
^Pppcpared  to  perform  this  painfid  duty  ;    and  there  his 
rpligion  undergoes  one  more  metamoi-phosis  before  flower- 
ing at  last  into  all  its''neo-Christian  fuluess.    Miss  Quayle, 
who  divines  in  a  moment  his  new  scheme  for  her  salva- 
tion, at  ontv©  calls  to  her  aid  all  tho  at-ta  of  Delilah.    With 
her  lips,  her  arms,  and  the  das:zling  deficiencies  of  her 
toilette,  sho  makes  a  most  efficient  answer  to  the  iealcros^ 
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aud  tlio  dittlectics  of  hor  lover  ;  and  the  now  Christian, 
with  his  gospel  and  his  clerical  coat,  discreetly  disappears 
from  sight  under  the  masses  of  Miss  Quayle's  hair. 

Such  then  is  the  new  and  true  Christianity  as  Mr  Caiue 
presents  it  to  us.  Let  us  now  see  how  it  looks  when  pre- 
sented to  UB  by  MisB  Corelli.  In  one  respect  she  is  better 
equipped  for  her  task  than  Mr  Caine ;  for,  whilst  Mr  CaiuB 
presents  the  new  Christianity  in  the  person  of  one  hero 
only.  Miss  Corelli  is  pro\ided  with  a  staff  of  four.  One  of 
them  is  a  \'irtuouB  «ardinal,  excommunicated  on  jicoQunt 
of  his  virtue ;  but  as  it  appears  that  ho  was  peculiar  in  his 
virtue  only,  and  did  not  indulge  in  the  luxurj-  of  a  single 
formal  heresy,  we  may  pass  him  by,  and  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  othei'is.  These  consist  of  an  American  Christian- 
Democrat,  a  French  Christian -Socialist,  and  a  boy  called 
Manuel,  who  is  found  by  the  good  cardinal  dying  of  cold 
and  hunger  at  the  door  of  Rouen  Cathedra!.  These  three 
persona  are  all  of  them  stupendous  in  their  powers*  The 
first,  by  his  attacks  on  the  churches  and  liis  expositiou 
of  the  true  Christianity,  has  revolutionised  all  thought 
through  Europe  and  North  America ;  the  second  has  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  eifect  in  France;  und  the  third  is 
Christ  himself,  incarnate  for  a  second  time.  Now  what 
do  these  personages  say  and  do  for  our  edification  ?  As 
for  what  they  do,  this  can  be  ea.'^ily  told.  The  American 
Christian-Democrat  insults  an  English  clergjTnau,  spends 
some  time  in  a  fishing  village  in  England,  declaring  him- 
self the  brother  of  the  humblest  sons  of  toil,  and  finaUy 
marries  the  'tip-top'  Hungarian  countess,  whose  *  tiny 
feet,  shod  in  dainty  little  French  >valking  shoes,'  completely 
subjugate  him  and  Miss  Corelli  alike,  as  their  'embroidered 
points  peep  out'  from  the  *  mysterious  silken  flounces.' 
The  only  recorded  act  of  the  French  Christian-Socialist  is 
an  attempt  to  murder  his  father  in  church ;  and  as  to  the 
boy  Manuel,  he  does  nothing  at  all  except  dawdle  in  the 
dra\v^ng*rooras  of  the  cardinars  'tip-top'  friends,  play  the 
organ  unasked*  and  display  a  talent  for  eavesdropping. 
Their  true  Christianity  must  be  sought  for,  not  in  what 
they  do,  but  iu  what  they  say;  and  what  they  say,  a** 
I'eported  by  Miss  Corelli,  is  enough  to  make  up  an  ordinary 
novel  by  itself. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  Christian -Democrat  and  theChristiau- 
iSocialist  are  concerned,  it  is  no  esuggeration  to  assert  thati 
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all  their  wilderness  of  words,  there  is  not  a  single 
se»  tiot  a  single  idea,  that  casts  any  new  Hg-ht  on  any 
£  the  subjects  upon  which  they  touch-  The  most  gensible 
■sagee  are  merely  repetitions,  in  tawdry  language,  of  the 
mae-honoured  trnij^mii!  of  every  evangelical  pulpit ;  and  not 
niy  is  there  no  attempt  anywhere  to  discuss  any  defliiit© 
loctrineof  religion  in  its  relations  to  modem  life  and  know- 
ed^e,  but  there  is  also  no  indication  that  either  the  French 
IT  the  Amencan  genius  has  any  clear  conception  of  what 
ihe  problems  of  the  day  are.  The  only  definite  utterances 
D  Mrhich  Miss  Corelli  condescends  she  putJ*  into  tho  mouth 
if  the  miraculous  boy  Manuel,  This  prophet,  while 
generally  contented  with  reading  out  texts  from  the 
i^ospels  or  enunciating^  such  starthng  propositions  a» 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  does  commit  himself  on  one 
jr  two  occasions  to  certain  categorical  statements  with 
r^ard  to  the  rewl  Christianity  and  its  relation  to  modern 
■pence.  In  these  we  have  tho  kernel  of  Miss  Corelli's 
rexelation  to  tho  world,  the  lost  *  secret  of  Jesus,'  as  re- 
iliacovere<l  by  herself ;  and  the  details  of  her  revelation 
■p^y  be  briefty  stated  thus. 

'  In  tJie  first  plaee»  according  to  the  real  teaching  of 
Christ,  instead  of  one  God,  there  are  two.  One  is  the 
God  of  the  New  Testament,  the  other  is  tho  God  of  tht) 
Old-  The  latter  is,  or  was— for  it  seems  douhlful  what 
has  become  of  him — a  most  reprehensible  power,  almost 
as  wicked  as  a  cardinal.     The  former,  who  is  revealed  to. 

Ein  the  Gospels,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  him. 
for  the  Gospels,  they  are  divinely  inspired  and  true ; 
t  the  Church  from  the  very  beginning  has  entirely  failed 
to  understand  them.  It  has  failed  because  it  was  misled 
by  the  apostolic  authors  of  the  Epistles,  and  especially 
by  two  of  them,  the  Apostles  Paul  and  Peter.  As  for 
8t  Peter,  says  Miss  Corelli,  he  was  nothing  but  a  pitiful 
traitor»  who  was  quite  unworthy  of  the  injudicious  love  of 
1  Master,  and  to  whom  we  should  be  wrong  in  paying 
!  Wist  attention.  St  Paul,  however,  was  a  worse  traitor 
Instead  of  denying  bis  Master^  he  completely  per- 
ferted  his  teaching,  artfully  concealing  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Gospels,  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament — the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob—had  nothing  to  do 
jritb  the  God  of  whom  Christ  was  the  Son  and  the  repre- 
atative,    TTiis,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  ot  Ivva 
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doliuquencieg.     He  concealed  a  truth  of  still  greatei 
portnnce  than  this,  a  truth  which  would  etUl  be  hii 
from  the  world  if  modern  science,  with  Miss  Corel! 
its  interpreter,  had  not  discovered  it  afresh  for  the 
of  lost  humanity.     This  is  a  truth  which  at  once  an 
over   reconciles   human  and  divine  knowledge,  thi 
and  science,  and  is  about  to  inaugurate  a  n«w  era 
God,  we  are  to  understand*  ia  neither  more  nor 
electricity— electricity  in  its  purest  form.     The 
Pentecost,  for  example,  was  a  species  of  electric 
The  blessed  practical  significance  of  this  great  neo-C 
discovery  is  summed  up  by  the  boy  Manuel  thus.    E 
theology  explains  man's   living  connexion  with 
supplying  us  with  a  scientific  solution  of  the  nati 
efiBcooy  of  prayer.     Prayer,   he  tolls   us,   as  he 
answered   by  God,  is  nothing  but  a  species  of 
telegraphy;  and  every  difficidty  connected  with  i 
has  ever  occurred  to  roan  will  be  set  at  rest  by  th 
of  Signor  Marconi's  apparatus. 

Here,  then,  wo   have  the  two.  amongst  the 
novels  of  to-day,  \Fhich  have  secured,  beyond  all  e 
son»  the  largest  number  of  readers ;  and  of  all 
novels  which  have  ever  lieon  popular  at  nil,  these?, 
tested  by  any  serious  literary  standards,  may  bp  safa 
down  as  the  worst.     This  brings  us  back  to  the  qir- 
with  which  we  started.     Why  has  the   normal 
l>etween  the  merits  of  novels  and  their  popularil.r'       " 
rule  whieh,  as  we  havo  seen,  has  hitherto  general^" 
vailed — why  has  this  been  in  the  present  day  so  strilc^- 
invertedV    The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  not  lie*^ 
it  relates  to  these  books  themselves  or  their  writei^st  • 
because  it  relates  to  the  mental  condition  of  an  enorr^J 
class  of  our  fellow-countrymen.     What  is  thei'w  in 
present  condition  of  the  reading  public  that  makes 
worst  novels  of  our  time  so  much  more  popular  than  ' 
best?   What  is  it,  indeed,  that  makes  them  popular  at  j 

The  former   of   these   questions   has,   under  its  ij 
generHl  aspect,  been  njcently  discussed  in  a  volume 
anonymous  author,  entitled  'Colloquies  of  Ciiticisij 
Literature  and  Democratic  Patronage";  and  the  ai 
there  given  is,  wo  believe,  the  true  one.     It  is  to  be  J 
in  the  immense  development  of  the  middle  and  the  j 
middle  cl&as  which  took  place  during  the  second 
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^OeteeTith  century.  A  new  reading  public,  five  or  six 
B  &Q  numerouB  as  the  old,  has  lately  been,  brought 
**ietonce — a  public  whose  appetite  and  leisure  for 
**&  o^ving  to  the  rapid  increase  and  diffusion  of 
■Or  have  altogether  outstripped  its  knowledge  and  its 
f  of  f^seimilatiiig  true  literary  culture.  But,  though 
^S  m  td^te  and  knowledge,  tliis  public  ia  not  wanting 
»osit3r.  Entirely  untrained  in  acientificor  theological 
■'tt  it  cjinnot  help  thinking  about  reii^on  in  its 
>n  to  modem  knowledge.  Conscious  of  the  novelty 
'©  lix&itations  of  its  own  eircumstanceB,  it  is  eager  to 
into  tile  conditions,  the  life,  and  the  tastes  of  the 
^^  *^l«-sscs;  and  any  book  which,  in  a  popular  man- 
^^^^e'sses  to  lay  bare  for  it  the  uiysteriea  of  science, 
•n  aa;x(j  society,  appeals  to  some  of  the  keenest  of  its 
[*^  '•^^^tes  and  ambitiona.  It  ia  to  this  new,  and  a^  yet 
^,j    *^^-ted  public  that  writers  like  Mr  Caine  and  Misti 

^^^  a<ble  to  offer  themselves  undetected,  as  eerious 
'    Math  a  real   comprehension   of  life — sls  beinj^ 

^  ^^miliar  with  Bcicnte,  history,  and  theology,  the 
^•lurches,  and  the  manners  of  *  tip-top'  drawing- 

L^^^ch  writers  ad  theHe  have  never  had  Huch  a 
^^-^^re — a  public  with  brains  enough  to  read  novelK 

^.  *^^y  enough  to  buy  them ;  possessed  of  sufficient 
,  J.  ^^^  to  make  it  eager  to  be  taught  the  truth,  pro- 
..^,  *^e  by  the  easy  methods  of  the  novelist,  but  w^ith 

.     ^  leducjition  to  enable  it  to  discriminate  true  teach- 

,  **1  false^  Such  a  public  in  the  natural  prey  of 
Lj^Ual  impostors. 

"P  have  here,  however,  the  ans^ver  to  but  half  of  the 

i«fltnju  ^iiipii  ^e  are  considering.    We  have  an  explana- 

^*  the  fact  that  no  depth  of  ignorance  can  prevent  a 

"TMironi  being  received  as  avrork  of  profound  wdadom  ; 

it,  wh^itever  may  be  the  deficiencies  of  Miss  Corelli  and 
Caine,  in  respect  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  is  then- 

JD  ambition  to  deal^  other  writera  have  been  in  a  con- 
j^a  equally  abject,  and  yet  have  failed  to  gain  similar 

VT  with   the  masses.      It  remains  for  us,  therefore, 

enquire  why,  w^hen  so  many  bad  novelists  fail,  the 
,hon  of  'The  Christian*  and  '  Tho  Master  Christian' 
e  succeeded.  The  reason  is  that,  though  they  have 
le  of  the  qualities  which  fit  them  to  deal  with  the 
ject«  of  their  most  pretentious  and  succeaefui  ixoveVa^ 


popuiS 

they  have  certain  qualities  which  are  very  far  £ 
ordinary.  Wanting  as  they  are  in  the  higher  quaUfci 
authorship,  they  have  both  of  them  an  unuaual  taleu 
constructing  an  offectivo  Ktory%  and  their  very  igno: 
helps  them  to  tell  it  "with  unusual  v^or^'e,  just  as  an  igi 
ant  boy  will  gallop  his  horse  over  ground  which  any 
educated  rider  would  traverse  with  the  utmost  caa 
They  have,  moreover,  a  talent  for  designing  and  colon 
their  scenes  -which,  low  as  it  is,  is  not  by  any  la* 
common.  It  resembles  the  talent  which  enables  a  ^ 
to  produce  a  startling  poster ;  and  their  scenes  hara  '' 
the  ijrecise  power  whit^h  poatei-a  have — the  power  oM 
resting  the  attention  and  exciting  the  curiomty  of 
vulgar.  Mr  Caine,  again,  so  long  as  he  condeseetKL 
confine  himaelf  to  the  facts  and  phases  of  life  with  w  - 
he  is  really  familiar,  is,  as  a  writer,  graphic^  direct* 
forcible^  He  sometimes  even  exhibits  a  genuine  touci 
poetry ;  ivhilo  Miss  Corelli  possesses  a  certain  gif^ 
imagination  which  might,  were  it  controlled  or  gua 
by  taste  and  knowledge,  have  produced  results  of 
literaiy  value.  Miss  CoreUi  and  Mr  Caine  have,  in  i 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  talents  ■which  enable 
story-teller  to  entertain  and  excite  the  partially  edu 
in  their  lighter  moment-^,  combined  with  an  assump^ 
nf  tlie  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  subjects  in 
to  which  such  readers  are  most  curious  in  thoir  a 
serious  moods.  The  same  combination  of  talents  ma.; 
seen  in  the  *  cheap  Jack '  at  a  fair,  who  first  attrac 
crowd  by  his  eloquence  and  then  sells  sovereigns  * 
shilling*  and  five-shilling  knives  for  sixpence.  There 
genuine  talent  in  his  persuasivenoss,  though  there  is 
value  in  his  w'ares. 

We  thus  see  that,  though  the  most  popular  novel* 
the  present  day  are  signally  deficient  in  any  one  of  tJji 
qualities  which  make  the  works  of  great  novelista  gred 
they  undoubtedly  possess  certain  of  the  lower  qualiti 
without  which  no  great  novels  would  be  popular,  coi 
bined  with  qualities  which,  although  they  are  in  reali 
of  minor  importance,  are  mistaken  for  the  highest  ai 
greatest  by  a  vast  and  half -educated  public.  We  ai 
therefore,  brought  after  all  to  the  reassuring  conclusi 
that  the  literary  instincts  of  the  public  are  still,  in  th 
selves,  normal ;  and  ttie  greatest  novels  would  stiU  be 
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|BKt  popular  if  it  were  not  for  this  fact,  that  the  mnjority 

f  novel'readers  to-day  happen  to  beloDj;  to  a  new  and 

ninpled  class,  which  has  not  as  yet  acquired  the  taate 

bowtedge   that   might   enable  it  to  discover  what 

Htness  in  literature   is.     Moreover,  if  the   success  of 

1  books  as  *  The  Christian  '  and  '  The  Master  Christian  ' 

OTs  tbat  at  present  the  condition  of  the  majority  of 

fcr  rtsadiDg  public  is  deplorable,  there  are  other  features 

the  existing   literary  situation    which   are   more   eii- 

a^ng,  and    show   that   there    is  a   largo    minority 

QOng>^t  which  the  spread  of  education,  and  taste,  and 

ent  thought  has  kept  pace  with  its  numerical  in- 

If  the  popularity  of  the  works  of  Miss  Corelli  and 

■  Caiae  are  indifatlons  of  the  rondition  of  the  majority, 

)\&Tge  though  less  widespread  popularity  of  the  works 

Mra  Humphry  Ward  is  indicative  of  the  condition  of 

f  minority.    Mrs  Ward  deals  with  much  the  same  sub- 

'fls  those  which  are  dealt  with  in  'The  Christian 'and 

h  M;i:^ter  Christian' ;  but  she  possesses,  in  reality,  those 

'  of  thought  and  knowledge  to  which  Mr  Caine  and 

!  Corelli  are  merely  pretenders,     Tliat  she  in  a  great 

tin  the  sense  in  which  Mr  Hardy  and  Mr  Meredith 

at  novelists,  we  i?annot  honestly  say.     She  pos- 

lidther   their  insight   nor  their  humour,  nor  the 

fand  strength  of  their  philosophies.     She  does  not 

^her  men  and  women  in  the  light  of  her  convictions 

as  use  them  to  express  her  convictions  ;  and  her 

^ons  themselves  are   exhibited    in    tlie    process  of 

themsehes,  rather   than   as   definitely  forme<L 

so  the  victim  of  her  emotions  rather  than  their 

;  and  her  work,  in  consequence,  often  shows  signs 

less.     But  she  Is  a  writer  of  the  highest  culture  ; 

an  accomplished  scholar ;  of  many  subjects  with 

1  she  deals,  her  knowledge  is  %vide  and  accurate;  she 

Inn  earnest  and  acute  thinker ;  she  has  a  true  gift  for 

cription.  and  adequate  skill  as  a  story-teller;   and  if 

ifnils  to  attract  so  many  readers  as  do  Mr  Caine  and 

Corelli,  it  is  hirgely  because  she  is  so  much  better 

Sed  than  they  are  to  discuss  the  problems  with  which 

f  deals, 

fJn  one  respect,  however,  the  general  conditions  of  the 

to  which  Mrs  Ward,  Miss  Corelli,  and  Mr  Caine  owe 

•ir  popularity,  are  the  same  ;  and  those  coudiUotv*  e^- 
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plain  also  the  comparative  neglect  of  wri 
Meredith  and  Mr  Hardy,  who,  as  noveliatSt  are  sib 
to  all  of  them.  Whilst  the  diSFuBion  of  wealth  hasci 
an  enormous  class  which  has  leisure  for  readi^ 
whilst  KOcial  and  polititral  changes  and  the  modem  fg 
of  knowledge  have  produced  a  mental  unrest  even  on 
the  less  intelligent,  which  stimulates  their  curiosity 
life  and  it*  possibilities  generally,  the  conditions  i 
day,  though  they  thus  provoke  a  Uterary  appetit 
eminently  unfavourahle  to  the  development  of  tru« 
aiy  taste.  Literary  taste,  for  its  development^  ra 
not  only  mental  curiosity,  but  also  a  certain  cofnti 
leisure  of  the  mind  ;  and  this  modem  conditions  an 
the  middle  class  tend  to  render  impossible,  In8t< 
mental  leisure,  they  produce  a  constant  excitement 
mind ;  and  the  consequence  i«  that  the  p^reat  m 
i-eaders  turn  to  novels  for  one  or  for  both  of  the  foil 
reasons.  In  their  serious  moments  they  turn  to  thej 
as  works  of  art,  but  as  a  species  of  religious  or  intell 
newspaper,  to  bo  rend  to-day  and  thrown  aivay  to-iUi 
in  favour  of  others  containing  more  recent  intelli] 
In  their  lighter  moments  they  turn  to  them,  not  in 
to  find  merits  and  beauties  which  will  he  an  eac 
pleasure  to  them,  but  merely  in  order  to  find  somi 
and  passing  excitement,  which  may  distract  their 
in  the  intervals  of  practical  business.  Thus  the 
widely  popular  novels  of  the  present  day  tend  to 
themselves  in  two  classes — the  literature  of  inteUi 
real  or  spurious,  on  the  one  hand«  and  the  liter^ 
distraction  on  the  other,  ^ 

Of  the  former  class  we  have  already  spoken. 
mains  for  us  to  consider  the  latt-er;  and  we  sliall  lim 
witli  the  exception  of  classical  writers,  such  as  Mr  '. 
and  Mr  Meredith,  who  deal  with  what  is  perman 
life,  as  opposed  to  what  is  temporary  and  transi 
and  writers  like  Mrs  Ward,  Miss  CoreUi,  and  Mr 
who,  whether  with  knowledge  or  with  ignorance 
with  serious  subjects  under  essentially  transitional  ai 
the  mo9t  popular  novelists  of  the  present  day  devote 
selves  to  the  literature  of  distraction  pure  and  s 
To  this  class,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  just  h 
belong  all  those  novelista  whom  we  mentioned 
preseutative  of  the  literary  popularity  of  to-day.    J 
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^t  these  latter  writers,  far  more  thau  in  the  o«we  of 
?iTii©i-,  the  extent  of  their  popularity  is,  on  the  whole. 
■  nieasvire  of  their  merit,  for  the  public  knows  quite 
l  wbexA  j-t  is  being  efficiently  disitraot'ed,  thougji  it  may 
qiiiw  u  likable  to  tell  when  it  is  being  acciu-ately  in- 
jCte^-  Cif  this  h'teraturo  of  distraction  we  may  also 
jijiA  "ti-iiat,  though  the  aim  of  the  writers  who  t'on- 
mta  ^o     i^t  is  so  far  lower  tlian  the  aim  of  the  really 

kinS'^'t'^re  of  fiction  that  they  cannot  be  tried  by  the 
lUii^ti^rd.  many  of  them  fulfil  their  task  in  a  manner 
^T^ly  **<lmirable,  and  that  their  workmanship  ia  often 
jpj^of  to  the  uaea  to  which  they  put  it.  No  one,  for 
up\e»  ^would  turn  to  Mr  Anthony  Hope,  aa  h©  might 
I  ^*^lzac  or  Thackeray  or  Fielding,  for  any  serious 
.  mt:o  life*  or  liunian  nature ;  hut  Mr  Hope  is  a  writer 
ie«t  t^agte,  admirable  in  constructing  Hituations  half 
c.  talf  humorous  ;  and,  in  his  own  region  of  purely 
romance,  ho  is  a  nnister.  Miss  Bruddou,  again, 
'  a  tnbute  of  similar  admiration.  Of  all  our  living 
^'tisU  who  have  written  only  to  distract,  in  one  respect 
I  dcsL'rves  t^,  i^^  placed  highest.  Her  imagination,  hh  a 
r-teller,  is  equal  to  that  of  Duniay.  It  appears  to  be 
iifitible.  It  is  as  fresh  to-day  as  it  was  when  she 
'Lady  Audley'a  Secret  *  j  and  although  sho  works 
■  w'th  the  brush  of  a  seeae-iMiinter,  and  does  not  at- 
pt  to  depict  iiuiuners  tdoaely,  she  has  a  sound  good 
^^^hith  enables  her  to  avoid  grave  mistakes.  Again, 
«toncal  novels  of  Mr  Stanley  Weyman — and  they 
pfiH  ut*  many  others — aro  admirable  for  conscientious 
natiship,  and  entirely  adequate  to  their  purpose ;  and 
I  they  belong  to  the  lower  levels  of  literature,  their 
(ia^  HO  fur  as  it  goes,  genuine. 
^fomains  for  us  to  speak  of  two  other  typical  writers 
Thomeycroft  Fowler  and  Miss  Cholmondeley. 
lea©  ladies  set  out  with  the  enormous  advantage  of 
Qg  the  life  which  they  dei^cribe  from  original  and 
Observation.  Miss  Cholmondeley,  at  her  best,  has  a 
"bich  recalls  Miss  Austen's.  Miss  Fowler  has  some- 
[of  the  trenchant  humour  of  George  Eliot,  and  has 
tvein  of  wit  which  George  Eliot  had  not  But  with 
'  tj  Mi«8  Cholmondeley,  the  point  to  which  we  would 
Wteution  is  this.  Of  the  various  novels  she  has 
only  one,  uamely,  'Red  Pottage,'  has  atihieveii 
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anything  that,  can  be  called  Tvide  poptilaiityi  and  tr 
reason  why  this  book  hag  succeeded  ^vhilst  the  others  hav^ 
been  relative  failnres,  is  not  that  her  peculiar  escellenc 
are  more  remarkable  in  it  than  in  the  rest»  but  that  she  ] 
associated  these  excellences  \^ith  the  elements  of  a  comma  _ 
melodiama.  A  large  part  of  Miss  Fowler's  remarkable 
popularity  is,  we  think,  attributable  to  very  inuob  tho 
same  cause  ;  her  wit,  her  humour,  and  her  genuine  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  have  giiined  her  fe^ver  readers  than 
the  sentimentality  of  her  stories,  and  also  another  quality 
in  them  which  calls  for  separate  notice,  and  xnixei  he 
taken  Into  account  when  we  are  considering  the  popu~ 
larity  of  novels  generally. 

In  the  auggeativB  *  Colloquies*  already  mentioned,  or 
of  the  speakers  points  out  that  an  important  element 
determining  the  popularity  of  a  novel  is  what  he  calls  it 

*  point  of  social  sympathy,'     Nearly  every  noveb  he  argue 
which  deals  with  contemporary  life,  must  i^present  lifei 
viewed  from  the  standpoint   of   some   class ;  and,  othu 
things  being  equal,  those  novels  will   be  most   popula 
Mhich  are  \iritten  from  the  atnndpoint   common  to 
most  uimierous  clnsa  of  readers.     The  most  numerous  i 
of  readers  to-day  belong  obviously  to  the  most  numerou 
sections  of  the  middle  clasH ;  and  consequently,  th<^  novels 
which,  other  things  being  equal,  are  bought  and  read  bjl 
the  largest  number  of  people  are  novels  written  from  > 
point  of  view  with  which   the   lower-middle   classi  in1j 
sympathise.     The  standpoint  of  this  class  is  partly  thai 
of  Miss  Fowler.     It   is,   by  nature  or  adoptiour  whoUj 
that  of  Miss  Corelli  and  Mr  Caine,     Here,  then,  vre  havi 
another  element  helping  to  determine  the  popularity! 
novels,  which  is  quite  independent  of  their  higher  mer 
as  literature ;  and,  though  its  effect  may  in  some  cases 
to  popularise  noveLs  that  desei've  popularity,  it  tends  tol 
limit  the  popularity  of  othei-s  whit'h  may,  as  literflturoj 
be  equally  or  even  more  deserving  of  it.     The  author* 

*  Colloquies  of  Criticism '  points  out  with  perfect  truti 
that,  just  as  many  novels   of   a  very  inferior  order  ar 
widely  read  because  the  social  sympathies  of  the  write 
coincide  with  those  of  innumonible  fastidious  readens,  i 
do  other  novels,  whose  merits  are  incomparably  greaterj 
fail    to    tuufh    more   than  a  limited    public,  because 

pnpathjat,fi£,the  wTiters   are 
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many,  but  of  the  few.  Such  writers  see  in  sociul  Hfo  a 
lousand  delicate  nuances  which  to  the  great  mass  of 
lovel- readers  are  imperceptible  ;  or,  if  perceived  by  these 
readers  at  aU»  the  fact  that  the  novelist  mentions  such 
^ptu/znc£s,  fills  them,  not  with  amusement,  but  with  &  kind 
^■if  uneasy  resentment. 

^B      The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  in  our  judy'- 
^pnent,  as   follows.     The  effect  which  the  growth  of  the 
Breading  public  in  England^the  conversion  of  what  was 
once  an  aristocracy  into  a  huge  heterogeneous  democracy 
- — has  had  thus  far  on  the  literary  quality  of  oiir  Action* 
has,  if   we  judge  that   fiction   by  any  serious  8tfl,ndard, 
been,  on  the  whole,  injurious  to  a  very  high  degree*     It 
has,  in  the  first  place,  enabled  writers  who  never  could 
have  writt-en  well,  to  acquire,  by  pleasing  a  public  imper- 
fectly cultivated,  a  popularity  which  tends  to  perpetimte, 
as  a  standard  of  treatment  and  style»  en*ors  and  vulgarities 
which  would  otherwise  have  condemned  them  todeaei-ved 
oblivion  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  has  tempted  writers* 
capable  of  better  things,  to  lower  their  ataiadard  of  cxcel- 
ace  in  order  to  achieve  popuJarity  by  condescension  to 
opnior  taste.     At  best,  it  has  tempted  them  to  be  im- 
itiezit  of  the  leisurely  and  conscientious  care  neceeaary  to 
produce  really  classical  literatare*  since  the  merits  of  such 
Kterature  would  repel  rather  than  attract  their  patrons, 
le    only  novelists  who   can   resist   these   demoralising 
luences   are   those  whose    literary  self-respect   forbids 
lem  to  consider  the  multitude,  or  those  yvho  have  been 
eadered  by  circumstances  independent  of  its  pecuniary' 
atronage.     It  is,  then,  these  two  claases  of  writers  to 
chom    we   must,  at  the  present  juncture,  turn   for   the 
[preser^^atiou  of  the  novel  as  a  serious  form  of  literature ; 
land  we  must  look  forward  meanwhile  to  the  days— -we 
1  may  hope  they  are  not  far  distant — when  the  deepening  of 
pducation  and  a  growing  familiarity  with  great  literary 
I  examples  will  enable  the  masses  to  exercise  their  literary 
I  franchise   n'ith  more  taste  and    insight   than   they  now 
•  display. 
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Art.  XII.— TUBERCULOSia 

1.  Die  j^Hologtc  der  Tuberkulose.  By  R.  Koch.  *  Berliner 
Klinische  Wochenschrift,'  1882  (No,  15).  and  1883  (No.  10). 

2.  La  Tub^Tulom- df8  nniniau^rdornefitiques.  By  DrNocartl. 
Dictionnaire  Vot^rinaire  Pratique.     Paris:  1892. 

3.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commtaftion  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the.  effect  of  fond  derii-ed  f^'om  titheifcidous  animats 
on  human  heaUh.     Three  pai-ts.     1895.     (C.  7703.) 

4.  A  System  oj  Medicine.  Edited  hy  Professor  Cliffon! 
Allbutt.  Art.  '  Tuherculosifl.'  By  Dr  Sidney  Mnrtin. 
London:  Macmilluu,  1 897. 

5^  Zeitschrijt  fiir  Tuhfrkuloae  wnd"  HetUtdtifnitrfftrn.  f'MIted 
by  C.  Gerhardt,  B.  FrankeU  and  E.  von  Ley  den.  Ivcipzigi 
Earth,  1900-01, 

ft.  Dei'  Stand  der  Ttiherkulose-Bck(.i)itpfun<)  im  Friihjnht 
1901i  By  Dr  Pannwitz.  Gesuhaftsbericht  tur  4iic 
Gene ralversamnil Ling  des  CeutraJ-Komites  zu  BerlUi;| 
2  'VVilhelHiaplatz,  Berlin,  W.     1901. 

It  is  often  thoughtleaaly  said,  both  within  the  pi-ofesMonj 
of  medicine  and  without   it>  that,  although  the  presesit 
generation  hais  seen  a  remarkable  progress  in  the  art  of 
healing,  this  progress  has  been  in  surgery  rather  than  in 
medicine.     The  radical  division  of  medieine  into  surgery  i 
and  medicine  proper — a  diviBion  which  prevails  rhiefiy  in 
our  own  country — Is  as  unscientific  as  it  has  been  mis* 
chievous.    The  position  of  a  certain  morbid  process  in  the! 
body,  whether  it  be  within  reach  or  out  of  reach,  however  j 
inaportant  na  a  matter  of  convenience  in  practice.  ha»j 
little  to  do  with  its  nature.    Tubercle  is  tubercle,  wheth«»r| 
it  arise  on  the  skin,  in  a  joint,  or  in  some  internal  orgiut :] 
and  to  divide  and  classify  its  inanifeRtations  according  to  [ 
mere  site,  and  thus  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the] 
student  on  such  an  incident,  is  to  blind  him  not  only  I 
wider  views  of  the  essential  nature  of  disease,  but  also  to  ' 
other  incidental  variations  in  which  nature  makes  her 
iUuminating  experiments.      It  would   be  no  less  absurd 
to  divide   anatomy   into  sui'face   anatomy  and  intenwl 
anatomy,  and  to  set  up  separate  schools  for  the  study  of 
these   two   departments.      Medicine  is   not   like   corUin 
reptiles  of  which^  if  cut  in  two,  the  several  parts  may 
walk  off  in  opposite  directions, 

The  gifts  of  men  are  no  doubt  various  ;  in  mechanics, 
tor  instance,  one  man  may  \>e  «aA.cfwed  with  pow*r  of 
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inveutioii,  while  anotlier,  with  little  or  no  inventive  in- 
genuity, may  possess  unusual  skill  us  a  t rafts iti an.  Some 
aen  have  scientific  penetration,  Honie  have  fleftiiess  of 
ad  ;  but,  far  from  separating  theao  two  kiudd  of  talent, 
"it  is  our  duty  to  combine  them  as  elosely  iia  possible. 
.Classitication  must  bo  founded,  not  on  accidental  teaturea, 
It  on  the  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  which  lie  deep  in 
*tlie  nature  of  the  pathologipnl  proceasea.  By  means  of 
certain  inatrument-s  Laenneu  brought  the  diseases  of  the 
chest  under  more  direct  obsen^ation,  brought  them*  so  to 
speak,  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  even  betrayed  many  of 
theuk  into  the  hands  of  the  sarg^eon  ;  but  ho  did  not  by 
5«ch  operations  alter  the  natui'e  of  these  diHeases,  or 
detract  from  the  intellectual  quality  of  his  calling.  It  is 
the  distinction  of  modern  medicine  that  it  is  neither  a  mere 
handicraft,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mere  literary  or 
philosophical  study ;  but  that,  by  the  combination  of  the 
practicai  check  with  liberty  of  speculation,  it  promotes  a 
balance  of  faculties  which  is  often  denied  to  studenta  in 
_otlier  departments  of  knowledge. 

Such  a  balance  of  faculties  is  defeated  by  the  arbitrary 
Bparation   of   '  surgery '  from    *  medicine,'   due   in   large 
iure  to   the   contempt   of   philosophers   for   manual 
ices.     This  separation  has  unhappily  led  to  a  divorce 
the  practical  from  the  speculative  side  of  the  study., 
7ot  the  least  of  the  evils  thence  arising  is  the  impregrsion 
prevalent   among   the   laity,  that  the  art  of  medi- 
ae consist}?  in  the  application  of  the  standard  maxima 
'  its  teachers  to  particular  cases  ;  and  that  success  in  the 
udeDt  depends  not  upon  experiment  but  on  the  shrewd- 
reasonableness,  and    proni[ttnees   of   resource    with 
[vhich  he  applies  these  maxims.     Medicine  is  regarded  by 
[the  layman  as  in  the  main  a  traditional  learning  adapted 
I  to  current  needs  by  men  of  wisdom,  experience,  and  shrewd 
otwervatiou.     It  has  scarcely  yet  dawned  upon  the  public 
;  mind    that  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
I  medicine  depended  for  its  advance,  not  upon  the  ref ur- 
bifihing  of  traditional  thought  and  skill,  but  upon  a  revolu- 
tionary change  in  ita  method ;  and  that  this  clearance  of 
Ui©  ground  was  not  even  provisionally  complete  till  the 
first  half  of  that  century  had  elapsed .  Many  of  the  founders 
of  modern  medicine — such,  for  example,  as  Virchow  and 
I  lifter — are  happily  still  liviag  amongst  us.    To  look  upon 
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Lord  Lister's  diacorerica  as  but  smart  dext^srities  in  a  fine* 
handicraft  is  ridiculous ;  to  regard  him  as  a  surgeon  in 
sut'h  a  sense  as  this  is  to  mis-read   the  deeper  currents 
of  modern  medical  reeearch.     Fortunately,  indeed.  Lord. 
Lister's  attention  was  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  part 
of  the  body  where  the  conceptions  of  genius  could  be  lxx4 
eessantly  illuminated  and  directed  by  experimental  verifl-j 
cation  ;  but  the  principles  which  he  formulated  pertain  t€ 
no  one  department  of  medicine  j  they  are  a  gift  to  medic 
as  a  Tvhole.     Such  achievements  are  not  due  to  mere  m'^ 
genuity,  nor  even  to  mere  shrewdness  and  resourcefulness ; 
they  are  slowly  won  by  the  exact  methods  of  the  labora- 
tory ;  methods  which,  in  Lord  Lister's  case,  were  partly 
his  own,  partly  elaborated  by  Pasteur ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  won  by  means  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  only  under- 
valued by  Englishmen,  but  even  contemned  by  them.    We 
produce  great  pioneers  in  science,  but  unfortunately  we 
leave  the  development  of   their   ideas  to  other    nations,    i 
We  appear  to  be  unable  to  see  that  the  days — if  such  eveiS 
existed — when  scientific  discoveries  were  to  be  surprised" 
by  native  genius  and  strong  common  sense,  are  gone  for 
ever ;   and  that  knowled^re  has  now  become  so  complex] 
that  henceforth  it  can  be  developed  only  by  laborator 
work  of  corresponding  extent,  refiiieraent,  and  costliness.  1 
Among   the   achievements  of  the   laboratory   in   thel 
sphere  of  medicine  the  discovery  of  the  existence  and  of  I 
the  properties  of  the  micro-oi^anism  of  tubercle  stands! 
perhaps  first ;    though  happily  in  the  company  of  other 
discoveries,  such  as  those  of  the  causes  and  modes  of  prop4i-  J 
gation  of  malaria,  of  most  of  the  common  infectious  dis-  ] 
tempers,  of  tetanus,  plague,  leprosy,  and  many  other  such 
scourges  of  mankind,  now^  probably  including  even  acute 
rheumatism.      In   the   laboratory   such    brilliant   them* 
peutical  achievements  as  the  serum  cure  of  diphtherift 
have  been   devised   and   perfected — -achievements  in  an 
entirely  new  field  of  cure,  which  fully  justify  the  claim 
of  *  medicine  *  to  stand  beside  *  surgery '  as  a  progressive 
department  of  knowledge.     In  1882  Dr   Koch,  working 
not  by  chance  but  with  refined  and  infinitely  delicate  pro- 
cesses, surprised  the  secret  of  tuberculosis,  which,  in  our 
latitudes,  is  the  most  terrible  of  these  scoxirges.    To  exti^ 
pat«   tuberculosis,  or   even  to   reduce   it  within   mirrow 
limits^  would  bo  indeed  a  precious  gift  to  mankind ;  Tiatt 
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whatever  be  the  result,  the  mere  effort  to  attam  this  end 
lias  great  advantages  ;  for,  in  the  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis, people  of  all  ranks  and  calling  are  learning  what 
Bcientific  methods  mean,  and  what  preventive  medicine 
inexorably  demands.  The  minute  and  complicated  pre- 
cautions now  required  of  the  t-iit tie- breeder  and  the  dairj'* 
man,  and  the  control  of  preventive  routine  by  laboratorj' 
methods  incumbent  upon  sauitfiry  authorities,  are  bring- 
ing home  to  U9  all  the  power  and  economy  of  ecientific 
precision,  and  the  ina^dequacy  of  the  mere  '  practical  ro.ati.' 

For  this  larger  education  of  our  people,  and  for  the 
udvancement  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  the  cure  of  a 
tprrible  pla^e,  a  congress  on  tuberculosis,  British  in  its 
organisatioa    but  international   in  scope  and   procedure, 
will   shortly  be  held  in  London,     The  first   congress  on 
tuberculosis,    having    an    international    character,    was 
organised  in  Gei'mauy  and  held  very  successfully  in  Berhn 
in  1890.     That  congresH  was  as  widely  effective  in  formiug 
European  opinion,  and  in  impressing  new  conceptions  of 
duty  upon  nations  and  individuals,  as  in  increasing  sub- 
stantially the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.    At 
the   coming  congress   in  London  the   discoverer  of  the 
tubercle    bacillus — Dr    Robert    Koch — will    deliver    an 
address  on  the  great  suhjeet  which  he  has  made  his  own. 
It   is   understood  that  Professor   Itoch  >vill   review  the 
;ults  of  recent  experience  in  the  conflict  w^th  tubercu- 
losis, and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn   from   these   results. 
He  will  point  out  that  tuberexdosis  is  now  recognised  as 
of  the  Infections,   and  that,   Uko   other    infectious 
diseases,  it  has  its  own  causal  and  other  peculiar  cou- 
ditions,  which  must  bo  taken  strictly  into  account  if  we 
are  to  compass  its  defeat.     It  is  thus  that  we  are  learning 
to  combat  amaU-pox,  cholera,  plague,  rinderpest,  anthi'ax, 
loalaria,  leprosy,  and    many  other   pests.     If  we  are  to 
attain  any  measure  of  success  in.  our  conflict  with  tubercu- 
losis, we  must  first  determine  its  character  and  habits. 
For  this  purpose  Professor  Koch  will  explain  what  we 
blow  of  its  heredity,  of  its  modes  of  propagation  by  air, 
^jy  food»  and  by  the   agency  of   infected  individuals  in 
family  life  and  in  various  occupations;  and  he  will  indicate 
hf^w  far  legislation  may  aid  us  in  the  strife. 

It  ratty  confidently  be  hoped  that  Dr  Ko*'h  and  the  otlier 
'<?amed  men  who  will  take  part  in  the  Section  uf  State 
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Medicine  will  throw  much  new  light  ou  these  and  many 
other  Bubjects  connected  with,  the  disease.  Among  ench 
subjects  may  be  mentioned  a  comparison  of  the  measures 
alreudy  t^ken,  or  which  may  ha  taken,  by  regulations 
touching  dwelHng^-housefl  and  workshops^  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis;  the  presence  of  the  disease  in 
cattle,  and  it*i  diffusion  by  means  of  milk ;  the  rate  of 
mortality  from  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  its  geogTaphical 
distribution ;  the  liability  engendered  by  certain  occupa- 
tions ;  tlie  pro-vieion  of  sanatoriums,  and  so  forth.  The 
Section  of  Medicine  also,  it  is  needless  to  say,  w^ill  hAVe 
plenty  of  material  to  occupy  it  from  the  professional  And 
technical  point  of  view. 

We  hope  t!iat  the  Section  of  Tuberculosis  in  Animalfi 
will  receive  the  attention  that  so  important  and  illumi- 
nating a  subject  demands.  In  respect  of  tuberculosis,  as 
of  other  diseases^  we  are  still  in  the  position  of  astronomers 
before  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  solar  system  was 
established.  Our  medicine  is  at  present  an  thro  pooou  trie. 
If  the  new  studies  in  tubuiMulosis  do  but  bring-  home  to 
UB  how  largely  medicine  as  a  whole  would  profit  by  a 
wider  view  of  disease  as  inanifested  throug^hont  tlw 
annual  and  the  vt-^getable  worlds,  we  shall  soon  noe  steps 
takun  to  put  such  a  ooniprehonsive  study  of  disease  on  a 
scientific  basis.  So  far  as  "we  remember,  there  is  not  a 
profosBorial  chair  or  laboratory  of  Comparative  Medicine 
in  any  British  university.  Cambridge  has,  we  belio\*«, 
sought  t'j  establish  such  a  chair,  but  failed  for  lack  of  any 
response  to  an  appeal  for  the  necessary  funds. 

A  mere  ghince  at  the  programme  of  the  congress  shows 
how  far  we  have  already  advanced  beyond  the  melancholy 
fatjilism  of  our  predecessors,     Hy  them  tuberculosis  was 
regarded  as  an  hereditary  curse,  a  blight  falling  upon  the 
flower  of  some  ill'Starred  famihes,  as  inevitable  as  irre- 
mediable.    In    indi\'iduftl    cases,    sanguine    patients    himJ 
sanguine  physicians  would  buoy  themselves  up  by  more 
or  less  mythical   instances  of  i-ecovery,  but  of  recox'ery 
rather  by  chance  than  by  any  methodical  system  of  cure. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  measuring  the  progi'ess  mad* 
by  the   last  tivo  generations   in  medical  science  tlmn  9 
perusal  of  the  '  Lectures '  of  Sir  Thomas  Wataon,  a  singu- 
hirly  sane  and  accomphshed  physician  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  whose  book  apvieared,  and  went  through  several 
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editioDB,  about  fifty  years  ago.  In  1857  W»tson,  in  hia 
lecture  on  phthisiH,  disciiSHed  climate  rutht^r  in  the  Kpirit 
of  one  who  wonJd  diiisuade  hi8  readers  from  banishing  a 
sick  person  from  the  comforts  of  home  than  of  one  confi- 
dent of  any  gain  from  such  a  change.  He  asks  if  the 
'  progress  of  the  disorder  be  ever  i^^unpended  by  a  change 
of  climate  ?'  He  answers, '  Indeed  I  believe  it  may*;  but 
he  proceeds  to  quaUfy  the  modest  hope  of  'suspension' 
with  so  many  douhtjs  and  contingencies  that  this  part  of 
his  work  seems  to  he  written  rather  in  a  spirit  of  moum- 
fnl  reaignation  than  with  any  hope  of  success.  As  to 
regimen,  the  chief  observation  he  makes  is  on  the  great 
inscrepancy  of  opinion  thereon  among  authors  and  prae- 
Ittioners ;  and  his  own  contribution  i^^  but  a  cautious 
eclecticism,  little  more  than  a  warning  not  to  do  harm. 

*  Often — too  often ' — he  sadly  says.  *  all  that  we  can  attempt 
10  ili>  is  to  relieve  the  most  urj^ent  or  distri^ssing  symptoms, 
aud  to  iuiiUb  eal^iE.'!^  thu  patient's  dei-Hnt-';  and  he  i-loseH  this 
uioiirui'til  chapter  ivith  these  Tvorda:  'Tb<*3o,  I  think,  are  the 
priucit>al  meaiis  by  which  we  may  eiuleavotir  to  smooth  the 
pillow  of  the  patient  dyiug  of  oousmnpliou/ 

tISueh  tauguai^e  stands  in  strung  contract  with  the  jubilant 
message  from  the  new  sauatoriums  that  at  least  75  jjer 
cent,  of  cases  of  incipient  phthisis  are  cured.  How  far 
such  anticipations  are  justiSable,  these  congresses  will 
have  to  decide. 

The  new  note  in  the  therapeutics  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis was  struck  when,  as  we  have  said^  the  malady  was 
deftnitely  placed  among  the  Infections,  a  stop  wliich  at 
the  same  time  led  to  its  removal  from  the  fatal  category 
of  Heredity.  It"  phthisis  be  an  infection  it  may  be  pre- 
vented; if  not  mysteriously  inherent  in  the  individual,  it 
[ly  be  eradicable,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  phases  of  the 
infection ;  possibly,  indeed,  a  specific  or  an  antidote  may 
yet  be  found  for  tubercle,  as  for  some  other  infections, 
disappointing  as  promises  in  this  direction  have  hitherto 
Wu.  At  any  rate  the  main  line  of  treatment  for  this  as 
lor  all  infections  is  so  far  clear  that  we  know  it  must 
wtiftist  in  stimulating  the  processes  of  the  body  in  order 
to  counteract  the  infection,  to  eliminate  it,  and  to  heal  the 
Moaequences  of  it.  We  aro  not  to  liuddle  the  patient  up 
in  dark,  stuft'y,  and  gezTn-ladeu  rooms  in  order  to  repair 
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the  effects  of  a  supposed  *  neglected  cold ' ;  not  to  reducej 
diet  and  even  to  draw  blood  in  order  to  repress,  &b  al 
danj^erous  inflammation,  that  reaction  which,  as  the  study 
of  other  infections  has  showTi  us,  is  nature's  chief  method 
of  self-defence.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  difficult 
of  explanation*  that  in  England*  where  the  conditions  of 
climate  li>ad  more  to  indoor  life  and  to  packinp-  of  human 
beings  in  small  rooms,  the  infectious  nature  of  coueump- 
tion  was  for  so  long  a  time  hardly  admitted ;  while  in 
Italy,  where  an  open-air  life  is  possible  for  most  part  of 
the  year,  the  true  belief  was  widely  if  vaguely  prevalent- 
The  effect  of  use  and  wont  in  deadening  mankind  to 
alarms  is  remarkably  manifested  in  the  history  of  tuber- 
culoBia,  If  plague  or  cholera  gain  a.  footing  on  th^se 
tjhorea,  and  still  more  if  such  a  pest  seem  to  be  spreading' 
among  the  people,  we  are  terrified ;  and  our  terror  is 
mitigated  only  when  we  have  ascertained  that  our  sani- 
tary  authorities  are  engaged,  at  enonuous  expense  and  by 
means  of  severe  restrictions  on  individual  freedom,  in  a 
vigorous  endeavour  to  repel  the  invader*  Yet  the  harm 
done  by  such  an  occasional  incursion  is  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  ruthless  and  sleepless  malignity  of  our 
home-bred  tuberculosis.  In  the  invitation  to  the  congress  i 
we  read  that, 

*  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  alone,  some  sixty  thousand  deatl^ 
are  recorded  anmially  from  tuberculosia ;  and  it  is  stat-ed  on 
good  authority  that  at  least  thrice  this  number  are  constantly 
Bufferiug  from  one  form  or  another  of  the  disease/ 

In  other  words,  a  multitude  aa  large  as  the  whole  of  our 
army  in  South  Africa,  a  population  as  large  as  that  of 
Portsmouth,  or  perhaps  as  large  as  that  of  Newcastle^  is 
suffering  continually  from  tuberculous  disease.  What  are  i 
the  passing  raids  of  incidental  pestilences,  virulent  as  they 
may  be,  compared  to  this  ?  The  imagination  utands  ap-  i 
pall<?d  before  such  a  ghastly  array  of  disease  and  death, 
falling  moreover  not.  for  the  greater  part,  upon  the  old  j 
and  weary,  but  upon  the  young  and  hopeful  members  of  B 
the  community.  In  a  series  of  four  thousand  consecu-  ™ 
tive  necropsies  conducted  at  Leipzig  by  the  late  Professor 
Birch-Hirachfeld  upon  persona  of  both  sexes,  and  of  aU 
ages  from  infancy  upwards,  including  many  healthy 
persons   killed    by  accident,    special   search   was    made 
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for  the  evidences  of   tubercle^  past  or  prei^ent,  T^'ith  the 

Btartling  result  that  such  evidence  was  found  in  no  leas 

than  40  per  cent.    The  pefcontage  has  been  proved  to  run 

ae  high  as  50  to  (iO  per  cent,  of  necropsies  made  on  jidults 

only,  as  in  infirmaries,  or  in  the  bodies  examined  by  Mouh, 

Brouardel  at  the  Morgrie-*     It  is  obvious  that,  with  such 

numbers  as  these,  the  hope  of  substantial  raitigation  by 

means  of  sanatoriunis  is  a  chimera,  and  that  it  is  only  by 

far-reaohing  schemes  of  prevention  that  tuberculosis  can 

be  substantially  diminished  amongst  us.     But  if  we  adopt 

eh  measures,  and  carry  them  out  unitedly  and  intelli- 

ntly,  we  are  sanguine  enough  to   tiiink  that  even  the 

ication  of  tuberculosis  nuiy  be  ultimately  achieved, 

and  this  perhaps  at  no  very  remote  date. 

We  are  thjinltf  ul  to  say  that  in  our  own  country  tuber- 
euloeis  is  already  somewhat  on  the  decline.  This  h  un- 
questionably due  to  the  improved  sanitation  of  the  last 
half  eentury.  It  was  observed,  first  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Buchanan,  that  drainage  of  the  sites  of  large  towns  has 
^been  followed  by  a  well-marked  diminution  of  the  phthisis 
^Heath-rate — an  observation  which  shows  plainly  enough 
^Bne  of  the  linos  on  which  progress  can  be  made.  Again, 
Hnivesti gators  of  the  properties  of  the  bacillus  itself  liave 
shown  that  this  microbe  thrives  in  damp  and  darkness, 
and  is  readily  killed  by  light ;  so  that  sunlight  and  dry- 
ness, as  well  as  cleanliness,  are  essential  agents  in  the 
banishment,  not  of  tliis  pest  only,  but  also  of  most  other 
dangerous  fungoid  parasites.  But  no  reform  of  our  dwell- 
in;^*  in  the  direction  of  space,  light,  and  dryness  will  alone 
suffice  to  prevent  tuberculosis;  we  must  also  take  steps  to 
anticipate  its  insemination  in  the  body  by  means  of 
articles  of  food,  or  by  inhalation  of  tho  germ-hearing 
excretions  of  patients  thus  afflicted.  To  this  last  purpose 
ihe  discipline  of  tho  sanatoriums  TV'ill  materially  con- 
tribute^ not  directly  only  but  also  indirectly,  by  impress- 
ing upon  the  patients  and  the  pubhc  the  \Hrulent  infec- 
tiousuess  of  phthisical  expecto ratio ns,  and  the  danger  of 
ifpitting  in  public  places. 


■  It  seeana  probable  that  many  persoos  pass  through  pulmoniHy  plithista 
without  bclD£  awaro  of  it ;  they  are  '  avtrworked,"  they  fan  out  of  condition, 
•  little  coagh  h&nga  about  tbetn  (or  soaie  weekH,  but,  if  endowed  with  con- 
&Itlerabl(>  reftlstlag  power,  n  little  rest  and  care  bringi  about  a  recovery,  and 
tbc  peiil  la  umuftpected  or  forgotten. 
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Befoi-e  entering  into  the  disGUSSion  of  prevent! 
measure!?,  some  few  words  fthoiUd  be  devoted  to  a  further 
consideration  of  the  alleged  hereditary  descent  of  tuber- 
(;uloais.  If  this  factor  be  prudominant,  no  preventive 
measures  are  likely  to  attain  the  end  in  view-  Happily, 
however,  it  is  proved  that  tuberculosis  is  I'lrtiially  nevet 
handed  down  from  parent  to  child.  We  need  not  stay  i 
discuss  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  fact  of  such  a  tfan»-1 
mission  appears  to  have  been  established.  Such  cases  i 
far  too  few  to  enter  into  our  present  calculations.  In  tl 
respect,  happily,  tuberculous  infection  differs  from  son 
others,  such  aa  syphilis,  which  descend  mat^^rially,  bo 
speak,  from  parent  to  child.  '  On  ne  nait  pas  tuberculeux  j 
on  nait  tnberculiaabie,'  The  subject  of  relative  susrepri^ 
bility  or  immunity  in  respect  of  infections  is  one  of  th 
new  spheres  of  thought  and  experiment  opened  out 
modem  pathology ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  now  that, 
respect  of  many  iufectiuns,  perhaps  of  aU,  the  two  maii 
factors  are  the  entrance  of  the  poisonous  agent  and  tli^ 
susceptibility  of  the  recipient.  For  example,  the  memt 
of  aome  families  have  a  tendency  to  succumb  tfi  the  baciUu 
of  enteric  fever ;  in  other  families  this  bacillus  no  doub 
effects  an  entrance  froquently  enough,  but  does  uotsur\*iv^ 
in  the  tissues,  or  at  ttny  rate  fails  to  produce  its  pecuUttlj 
eftecta.  The  immunity  against  recurrence  conferred  by  l 
fii'st  attack  of  certain  infectious  diseases  is  another 
of  variability  in  resistance.  In  some  houses  infectionl 
diseases,  little  or  great,  eeem  to  take  up  an  almost 
manent  abode ;  into  others,  where  children  are  no  fei 
the  doctor  never  enters. 

Thiapoculiarsusteptibilityor  immunity  does  not  appeal 
to  be  essuntlally  connected  with  ordinary  health ;  ptmj 
children  may  run  free,  robust  children  may  be  harried. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  immunity  may  be  diinm- 
ished  by  adverse  influences  in  the   individual :    he  who| 
yesterday   was    insusceptible^    to-morro\\'    may   have  bis 
natural  defences  impaired  by  some  such   conditions 
fatigue,  privation,  mental   anxiety,  and   the   like, 
bodies  are  bombarded  as  incessantly  by  bacteria  as  thai 
sun  is  said  to  be  bom^barded  by  asteroids ;  and  were  it  not 
that  man  has  developed  within  himself  an  elaborate  systoiBj 
of  protection,  partly  by  militant  cells  in  tiie  blood  whli 
destroy  invading  bacteria,  partly  by  the  generation 
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juices  or  *  serums '  antidotal  to  their  venom,  he  could  not 
survive.  Pathologists  tell  us  that  in  health  the  blood  is 
always  st«rile,  not  because  the  blood  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  infoctioua  particles — very  far  from  it — but  because  it 
coinnionly  possesses  an  effective  machinery  of  self-purifi- 
cation. The  germa  of  infection  invade  us  all  alike ;  and 
if  at  any  moment  some  part  of  our  protective  machinery 
fail,  the  indiWdual  may  fall  a  victim  to  one  of  these  inci- 
dontnl  distempers.  Fortunately,  although  we  are  but  too 
familiar  with  the  sad  picture  of  the  miseries  produced  by 
lie  ba«?illus  of  tubercle,  yet^  in  comparison  with  many  of 
le  lower  animals,  man  ia  not  highly  susceptible  to  thle 
agvut ;  by  ruthless  weeding  out  in  the  past  agea  a  variety 
of  man  ha;^  survived,  capable,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  of 
iflirmounting-  this  peril. 

In  prevention,  then,  we  have  to  count,  not  ivith  trans- 
ion  of  the  infective  agent  from  parent  to  child,  but  with 
ome  degree  of  susceptibility,  varying  in  each  person,  and 
jhject  to  rises  and  falls  under  contingent  circumstances* 
ieH«  routin^eut  causes   are   not   altogether  of   outiiide 
igin  ;  omongf  them,  no  doubt,  are  defects  of  bodily  con- 
Dnnation,  HUch  as  mechanical  ineilicieucy  of  the  cheat  or 
3ng».  t>r  feyblp  digestive  po\^er,  which,  either  alone  or  in 
aeration  v-ith  pri\'ations  or  stresses,  tend  to  give  ad- 
itage  to  bacteria  that  may  find  access  to  the  system, 
a  function  of  the  antidotal  or  defensive  factors  in  the 
to  determine  which  species,  if  any,  in  the  attacking 
by  of  bacteria  shall  prevail ;  for,  incredible  a«  it  appears 
i  fii'St  sight,  to  each  poison  a  corresponding  antidote  has 
I  be  proWded  by  tho  system^  nn<l  a  newly-iiitroduced  in- 
iclioii  may  find  us  as  unpi-epaied  and  as  vulnerable  as 
wU?s  found  the  people  of  Fiji.     The  children  of  sickly 
'of  elderly  parenta,  and  the  youngest  children  of  large 
[families  seem  to  be  generally  ill-endowed  with  defensive 
[capacity;    but   the   question   to   what    particular   infec- 
ition  they  will   fall  victims,  while  it  may  partly  depend 
•m  the  chances  of  invasion,  depends  far  more  upon  the 
tupecial    defensive    capacities    of    each    individual.       lU- 
tourished  or  iJl-formed  children   do   not  by  any  means 
sH  yield  to  tuberculosis ;  on  the  contrary  it  happens  as 
ften  thiit  finely  and   strongly  gro-mi   persona  fall   into 
thisis,  while  puny  folk  retain  a  precarious  heaUh.  or 
ly  drop  into  rl"-       -nu-,  nervous  and  other  itvalai^es. 
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against  which  they   happen,  as   individuals,  to   have  aj 
weaker  defence. 

Further,  although  children  are  born  with  feeble  or 
vicious  constitutions,  and  philosophers  may  lament  the 
survival  of  the  unfit,  yet  happily  it  is  true  that  raaoy 
or  moat  of  these  defects  are  not  inborn,  but  ncquirwl. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  regretting  the  depopulation 
of  the  country  in  favour  of  the  large  towns,  is  that  in 
towns  certain  evil  influences,  which  seem  inherent  in  ei^j 
life,  tell  against  the  healthy  development  of  infants  and 
children,  even  in  the  w^ealthier  classes  of  society ;  whilfl 
in  the  more  crowded  and  squalid  quarters  the  physic 
deterioration  of  the  young  is  painfully  manifest.  Agaiij, 
in  both  upper  and  lower  classes,  other  causes  hostile 
health  and  development  are  apt  to  creep  in,  more  or  le 
imperceptibly ;  many  of  these  no  doubt  are  in  a  fair  wa| 
of  detection,  such  aa  those  arising  from  improper  die 
from  chronic  sore-throats  which  afford  a  hot-bed  for  in-i 
fective  germs,  and  »o  forth.  If  from  birth  injurious  in^ 
fluences  were  removed,  and  tendencies  which  work  io 
good  encouraged,  we  should  see  but  little  of  puny  an^ 
unhealthy  children.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  deai 
original  sin  in  the  physical  nature  of  children,  we 
justified  in  believing  that  a  large  proportion  of  weaklj 
and  vicious  habits  of  body  is  acquired  in  early  life.  It  i 
in  his  nervous^  rather  than  in  his  more  organic  struct 
that  man  is  a  variable  creature. 

Many  curious  obsoi'vers,  such  as  that  talent-ed  physiciaaJ 
Dr  Laycock  of  Edinburgh,  have  sought  to  fomndate  sij 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  w^hereby  peraons  liable  to  ■ 
or  that  morbid  process  raay  bo  distinguished,  even  bcfor 
its  initiation.     It  would  indeed  be  a  gain  of  precious  tim« 
could  w^e  thus  detect  susceptibilities  beforehand.     Elabor-I 
ate  descriptions  of  many  features  and  configurations  of  J 
body,  such  as  the  rheumatic,  the  scrofulous,  the  tulterru-j 
lous,  and  others,  have  been  delineated  for  ns,  especially  ^J  [ 
the  French  physicians ;  but,  even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  | 
pathological  science,  these  delineations  failed  to  bring  con- 
viction to  cautions  clinical  observers.     Their  inadequary 
has  been  due  to  an  unwillingness  to  recognise  negfitiw  , 
instances.      While  many  persona  of  '  tuberculous  '  or  of  I 
*  scrofulous '  feature,  as  classically  described,  escape  such 
diseases,  many  persona  of  other  and  less  peculiar  (i^pocl 
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and  bodily  frame  are  attacked.  Moreover,  as^  on  the  dis- 
(Tavery  of  the  baciUiis^  of  tubercle,  the  essential  iinity  of 
M!rofula  and  tuberculosia  was  demon strated^  distinctions 
between  the  scrofuloua  and  the  tuberculous  constitution 
n'ere  disregarded,  or  shown  to  depend  upon  incidental 
conditions. 

Now  if,  on  the  evidence  of  family  proclivity,  we  were 

Ut    prohibit    the   marriage   of  persons    presumably  not 

,,ipmmne  to  the  infection  of  tubercle,  and  if  we  were  to  g-o 

JK  far  in  other  oases,  say  those  of  liability  to  typhoid  fever, 

^B  scarlet  fever,  and  the  rest,  w^q  ahould  in  our  assiduity 

^B  in  &  fair  w^ay  to  condemn  half  the  vrorld  to  celibacy. 

^Bch    a   policy,   however,   whether  advisable   or   not,   is 

Hbriously  so  impracticable  as  to  be  outside  the  discussion. 

Hnr  business  is  rather  to  see  that  the  infection  itself  is 

extinguished.     We  must   endeavour  to  checkmate  each 

infection  by  measures  calculated  to  drive  it  off  its  own 

ground.      If   it  be   contended    that,   by  interfering  with 

BMtare's   own   plan  of  weeding-out>  wo  run   the  risk  of 

^■creasing  the  number  of  susceptible  persons,  we  answer 

Bfcat  it  is  a  risk  which  we  cannot  help  running.     We  can- 

^■>t   now  go    back    to  natural  selectiou   in  disease ;    our 

Htethod  must  bo  to  banish  its  causes,  even  if  thereby  we 

■^"cate  a  more  and  more  vulnerable  coiumunity.     Wo  do 

not  forbear  to  accumulate  wealth  of  every  kind  in  the 

fear  of  becoming  thereby  more  and  more  vulnerable  to 

I   the  robber ;  w^e  increase  the  wealth,  and  make  it  our  busi- 

\\    ncss  to  eliminate  the  robber.     To  give  diseases  a  free  nni, 

in  order  eventually  to  kill  off  all  human  stocks  incapable 

resijitance,  would  be  inhuman  ;  but,  if  we  suspend  the 

3ds  of  nature,  we  are  bound  to  penetrate,  by  elaborate 

Jant  experimental  methods,  t-o  a  knowledge  of  the 

js  and  properties  of  infectious  disease.     Again,  while 

r  sanitation  we  promote  good  health  and  destroy  bacteria, 

re  shall  not  despair,  even  if  the  causes  of  disease  evade 

'  watchfulness^  of  finding  out  the  means  of  physiologi- 

protection,  the  protective  means  TFrought  out  by  our 

organs.     As  has  been  already  done  in  the  cases  of 

Aiphtheria  and  of  snake  poison^  we  may  succeed  in  separ- 

3g  and  using  at  need  tlie  various   specific  '  antidotal 

adies '    by    which    in    the    human    ^stem    toxins    are 

atj^lised. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  has  an  extraordinary  capacity  for 
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adapting  itself  to  the  various  tissues  of  the  body.    Fron 
the  braic  to  the  bones,  tliero  is  scarcely  a  part-  of  the  bodi 
where  it  cannot  get  a  footing.     Poisonous  no  doubt  it 
yet  in  nian»  at  any  rate,  it  is  destructive  rather  by  th 
ubiquity,  this  power  of  corpuscular  diffusion  by  contact, 
by  lymph  channels,  by  blood  veBsels.  thau  by  the  intensity 
of  its  vii'ulence.     Hence  a  focus  of  tubcrt-ile  is  dangerous 
from  its  aptitude  for  propagation  and  colomsation,  rathcnr 
th;;Ln  as  a  source  of  general  intoxiciition  by  its  sofretions. 
In  this  respect  it  differs,  for  example,  from  diphtheria  nuJ 
from  tetiinus,  the  bacilli  of  -wbich  distempers  may,  from  a 
sing-le  uniall  focus*  brew  and  deliver  into  the  circulation 
poiaon  enough  to  kill  the  patient  swiftly.     CotisequenU| 
in  tetanus,  diphtheria  and  similar  diseases,  the  chief , 
of  the  therapeutist  must  be  an  antitoxin,  but  in  tuber 
losis  a  bactericide.     Experiments  with  bactericidal  agent 
in  tuberculosis  are  being  actively  prosecuted;  but  no  agec 
has  been  discovered  as  yet  which,  if  brought  into  cotiCai'^ 
T,vith  so  ubiquitous  an  enemy,  would  not  prove  as  iujuriou 
to  the  host  as  to  his  parasites-     In  '  tuberculin  '  Koch 
put  us  in  pOBseaaion  of  an  agent  which,  if  no  antidote 
tuberculous  poison  and  no  bactericide,  proves,  neverthfl 
less,  to  be  a  valuable  test  for  tuberculosis.    As  by  malleiii 
a  derivative   from   glanders,  we  have  learned  to  det 
glanders  in  horses,  bo   by  means  of  tuberculin  we  ha^ 
been  able  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  alarming  prevalence 
of  tubercle  in  our  cattle.      Even  in  choice  herds^  hous 
and  fed  with  greatest  care,  the  number  of  animals 
acting,'  i.e.  responding  to  the  test  for  tubercle,  runs 
high  as  40  per  cent. ;  and  among  ill  cared-for  cattle  tha 
percentage  may  be  much  higher.   The  Cambridge  AssociaJ 
tiou  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  found  in  ISySthatJ 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  milk  sold  in  the  town  and-  the 
Uni^'Drsity  contained  tubercle  bacilli — an  astounding  rcvp-l 
lation,  which  has,  however,  been  repeated  in  othsr  totranJ 
and  villages.     Fortunate  it  is  that  man  is  not  highly  sBfrJ 
ceptible  to  tubercle  I 

Each  pest  that  prey^upon  mankind  has  its  own  devices;  j 
and  those  of  tubercle  seem  not  to  be  too  subtle  for  us  U» 
set  our  wits  against  it  successfully.  It  is  not  conveyed 
by  inoculation,  like  tetanus,  anthrax,  and  rabies.  It  is  not 
largely  propagat-ed  by  meat  ^  and  the  danger  of  such  pro- 
p&g&tion  is  one  which,  by  inspection  of  the  meat-miui 
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can  easily  control.  Nor,  again,  is  it  a  water-borne 
fection^  liko  eholcrn  or  entoric  fover.  The  microbe  \a 
tabtlesa  shed  into  the  dniins  by  patients  afflietoJ  with 
aberciilosis  of  the  bowels;  but  eveu  if  it  were  thus  to 
ach  a  well  or  other  supply  of  di'inking- water,  it  would 
rdly  sur\-ive  long  enough  to  endanger  life.  Briefly, 
microbe  of  tubercle  is  generally  conveyed  by  one  of 
vehicles — the  products  of  the  dairy,  and  the  expec- 
itiot^  of  phtJiisic^al  patients.  Tiiese  cnrriers  of  evil  it 
our  fluty  to  arrcBt ;  and  the  duty  need  bo  no  very 
BtU{)eudous  undertaking.  From  the8e  sphorea  of  it-a 
■ctivity,  tubercle  niight  to  be  banished  in  no  great  number 
i||i  years.  If  our  herds  are  tested — and  farmers  are  begiu- 
Hbg  to  show  a  teachable  spirit  in  the  matter  which,  con- 
Mdering  the  new  and  hea'V'j'  responsibility  thrown  upon 
them,  i^  tnnch  to  their  credit;  if  tuberculous  milch-eowd 
^ftpe  separated  from  the  sound,  and  the  nailk  from  them 
rilised ;  if  cow-houses  are  puritied  from  accumulated 
srculous  dirtj  and  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated  :  and 
|aU  young  stock  is  watchfully  secluded  from  infected 
iinals  and  pei^ons,  we  may  hope  in  no  long  time  so  to 
clear  our  herds  that  infected  milk,  cream,  and  butter  ^'ill 
IK>  more  be  distribat^d  to  the  public.  It  is  hoped  that 
Professor  Bang,  to  whom  Denmark  is  deeply  indebted  for 
Jhio  purification  of  its  dairies,  will  attend  the  congress  to 
^knonstrate  his  methods. 

H  The  other  chief  source  of   disaemination   of  tubercle 

■  found  in  the  lungs  of  the  consumptive.     The  spittle  of 

these  sufferers  swarms  with  bacilli ;  and  it  seems  that  if 

wich  spittle  lie  in  damp  and  dark  corners — and  how  damp 

imd  dark  the  comers  of  insanitary  houses  may  be  we  know 

tiKj  well^ — the  cnut^ained  bacilli  may  survive  even  for  six 

months.     The  bacillus  has  a  fatty  constitution,  whereby 

it  can  stand  drying  without  loss  of  vitality ;  and,  when 

dpted.  it  mingles;  with  the  dust  and  rides  on  the  air  into 

iLe  lungs.     Thus  we  are  learning  that  mere  hause-maids* 

cleanliness   is   not   sufficient    for   our    dairies,   nor  even 

for  OQT   chambers  i  &ci©ntific  conceptions   of   cleanlineee 

^jDUBt  get  possession  of  us,  and  the  principles  of  Lister  must 

1^  carried  into   private  Ufe.    The  need  of  light  and  air 

^Bce  on  a  new  importance,  and  dust  is  seen  to  be  not  only 

Unsightly  but  also  a  minister  of  infection.      We  do  not 

suggest  that  our  sitting-rooms  shall  be  as  bare  as  hath- 
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rooms ;  but  it  is  no  great  denuinil  upou  architects  to 
require  that  they  shall  construct  plinths,  cornices,  sills, 
architraves  and  the  like  with  mouldings  of  such  sectic 
that  dust  and  dirt  shall  not  lie  on  them,  or  at  any  rat 
shall  be  readily  removable  by  the  passage  of  a  damp  cloth  j 
that  light  shall  be  abundant  in  t'Orridoi-s  and  corners  j 
well  as  in  chambers;  and  that  all  windows  shall  oj: 
with  a  touch  of  the  hand.  High  ceilings  and  plat«-g|a 
windoAvs  are  the  cause  of  much  stufQuess  and  infection 
The  fashion  of  preferring  rugs  to  carpets  fortunatclj 
makes  for  the  '  higher  cleanliness.' 

Such  precautions  are  of  course  of  peculiar  iraportanc 
in   houses    wherein    consumptive    patients    live    or 
recently  lived  ;  for  it  fortunately  happems  that  the  bscillu 
of  tubercle  is  not  widely  diffused,  but  is  found  only  at 
the  quarters  of  infected  persona.    The  chambers  of  eucli 
patients   must   be    managed    with   more   than    ordinary 
vigilance  in   these   respects,   and    thorough    disinfection 
carried  out,  on  skilled   advice,  wheu  such  chambers 
quitted.  In  this  connexion  we  must  emphasise  the  waming 
of  the  pathologist  that  spitting  in  public  places  be  poremp 
torily    forbidden.      The    railway   companies    and    othe 
public  carriers  in  England  are  botraj'ing  a  reprehensibl^ 
indifference  to  these  orders.     Not  only  should  notices 
posted  to  warn  the  public  of  their  reapoasibility  in  thii 
matter^  but  the  law  should  punish  such  offenders  sharply^ 
The  filthy  habit  of  spitting  on  floors  and  platforms  is  h$ 
no  means  confined  to  third-class  passengers ;  and  all  me 
must  learn  that  to  void  this  excretion  in  public  ia  as  daB 
ous  to  others  as  it  is  offensive  to  good  manners.     Per 
whose  lungs  may  be  the  seat  of  tubercle,  that  is  all  per 
who  cough,  should  carry  about  them  spittoons  which 
use  can  either  be  burned   or  thoroughly  disinfected* 
ia  the  custom  in  all  well  managed  sanatoriuras  and  sio 
chambers.     Such  spittoons  (Dettweiler'a)  are  made  to 
carried  easily  and  privately  in  the  pocket  or  muff.     Mor 
over,  as  the  spray  of  the  cough  is  virulent,  and  as  indeed] 
that  of  speech  may  be  so  likewise,  some  further  precaution 
are  needed  by  the  friends  and  attendant-s  of  the  sick. 

Still,  sanguine  as  we  may  justifiably  be  in  anticipatin 
the  extinction  of  tubercle,  or  at  any  rate  its  cxilusio('] 
from  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  we  have  at  boat 
Jong  and  difficult  way  before  us.     For  any  length  of 
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which  v»e  can  reasonahty  look  forward,  the  field  of 
therapeutics  will  demand  a  far  more  vigoroua  provision 
than  Tvo  have  hitherto  made  for  it.  Two  or  three  genera- 
taous  are  hut.  a  day  in  the  campaign  against  an  endemic 
pestilence.  Fortunately,  as  we  have  seen*  the  care  and 
cure  of  the  individual  ai-e  essential  parts  of  this  campaign  ; 
so  that,  even  if  in  the  dim  future  our  needs  exceed  our 
provision,  the  effort  we  shall  make  to  cure  individuals  will 
have  paid  for  itself  over  and  ovei'  again.  With  animals 
we  can  deal  by  methods  more  or  less  summary,  according 
to  the  public  decision  j  we  cannot  take  summary  means  of 
_improv*ing  tuberculous  men  and  women  off  the  face  of  the 
th  ;  yet  it  is  only  by  the  extinction  of  the  tuberculouB 
*t  we  can  extinguish  tubercle.  Some  we  shall  extinguish 
caring  them  t  others,  in  whose  cases  this  is  impossible, 
Pe  may  render  harmless  to  their  fello-mnen. 

Compulsory  notification  of  pulmonary  and  other  forms 
'  tuberculosis  cannot  be  pressed  forward  in  Gi^at  Britain 
atU  public  opinion  is  as  ripe  for  the  measure  as  it  now  is 
Newr  York  City  and  in  Boston,  where,  with  the  acqui- 
joe  of  the  people,  compulsory  notification  is  already 
t  force.  In  Manchester  voluntary  notiftcation  has  been 
Qvited  by  Dr  Niven,  and  the  returns  are  proving  to  be 
ktimerous  and  important.  For  instance,  some  statistics, 
ompiled  on  this  basis,  throw  a  strong  light  upon  the  pro- 
elation  of  the  disease  by  personal  infection,  and  point 
imistakably  not  only  to  particular  dwellings  and  Avork- 
bops  as  centres  of  phthisis,  but  also  to  the  coincidence  in 
of  such  outbreaks  with  the  first  admissions  of  con- 
iimptive  inmates.  In  France^  again,  the  Government  of 
^\'a]deck-Rous6eau  has  shown  an  energy  which  we 
bould  do  well  to  emulate  in  enquiring  into  the  prevalence 

■  phthisis  in  the  public  services.  In  the  postal  service  of 
Paris  it  quickly  became  apparent  that  the  death-rate  from 
^alnaonaiy  tuberculosis  was  low  among  the  letter-carriers 
lut   high  among  the  clerks  and  other  indoor  servants. 

[Among  these  latter  the  rate  prov^ed  to  be  about  62  per 
TK),OfK),  the  average  Paris  death-rate  from  this  disease  being 
I  ibout  -49  per  10^000.   M.  Millerand  has  accordingly  sent  out 

■  strongly  worded  circular  ordering  many  alteistions  in 

oona,  plinths,  walls,  and  furniture,  and  the  proriaion  of 

Vtain  spittoons.     Ho  directs  also  that  cloths  damped  in 

two  per  cent,  soliiiit^n  of  carbolic  acid  shall  he  xx^pA  ir*^ 
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ith  brooms*   Telrpbor 


cleaning,  instead  of  dry  Rweepin 
cabinets  and  other  dark  and  close  recesses  are 
abolished,  M.  Millerand  bdw  also  established,  near  Paries 
a  Banatorium  for  oK*!!  servants  suffering  fi'om  tubeL'<!uio«u, 
not  simply  as  a  work  of  charity  for  the  siek»  hut.  as_ 
important  means  of  public  economy. 

The  sanatorium  treatment  of  consumption^  long 
lar  at  Margate  and  other  such  resorts  for  glandular  tubercle 
(scrofula),  la  the  org;iniHation  of  severjfil  modern  methods] 
into  one  system.    Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteent 
century,  CuHen  convinced  himseht  thut  the  eonsunsptiv* 
fared  better  In  the  open  air ;  and  he  recommended  lifr 
on  the  sea.    Nevertheless,  in  the  second  quarter  cjf  that, 
century  the  prejudice  in  fa\*our  of  treating  consumptioi] 
as   the   i-esult   of   a   'nogloetcd    cold,'   and    therefore  ofi 
coddling  the  patient,  was  rampant.     Swaddled  in  shawkkj 
muzjtled  with  foul  *  respirators/  the  unfortunate  victiiMj 
were  let  out.  in  our  capricious  climate,  for  rare  miuut 
of  sunshine ;  or,  in  a  finer  air,  for  a  few  butterfly  hour 
To  sleep  with  the  windows  open  was  regarded  fifty  ye 
ago  as   dangerous   even  for  the  healthy.     The  late  BrJ 
Archibald  Smith,  a  phyBJeian  in  Peru,  ^vaa  one  of  the  I 
to  insist  upon  residence  at  high  attitudes  on  the  Ande 
and  in  open  air,  as  a  cure  for  phthieis.     It  wa-s  natorat^ 
that  this  exposure  to  the  air  should  first  make  way  in  fine] 
climates  ;l  and  the  chief  pioneer  of  open-air  treatment,  Drj 
Henry  Benjiet,  developed  his  methods  on  the  Riviera.    At 
jtfentone  Bennet  provided  for  his  owm  use — for  he  himself  ] 
was  thus  afflicted — not  a  house,  but  a  garden,  wherein  he  | 
spent  most  of  his  time.     He  preached  the  doctrine  of  the 
open  window  at  night,  and  found,  to  his  own  surprise, 
and  to  the  amazement  of  his  friends,  that  an  open  window 
at  night  is  tolerable  even  in  London.     Physicians  in  ilit- 
out-patient  departuients  of  city  hospital's  began  to  n«tu't* 
that  persons,  Kuch  as  gamekeepers,  leading  outdoor  IJn'j. 
oven  if  lives  of  some  privation,  nevertheless  do  better  tliau 
town  patients  and  those  whose  occupations  keep  them 
indoors. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  curative 
system  took  its  origin  in  the  adventures  of  certain  bold 
patients  who  betook  themselves  to  the  high  Alps,  uot  in 
summer  only,  but  also  in  the  winter.  About  half  a  ceotiuy 
ago.  Dv  Conger,  himself  poitrinat're,  and  Herr  Ricl 
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.mjaumptiv-c  patient  of  his,  esUiblisbcd  themselves  at 
[kavoy  in  the  Grisciiis ;  und  iiitnours  were  soon  hoiird  thai 
Dnvos,  by  means  oE  its  hardy  and  open-air  life,  wna 
triumphing  ovev  tbo  Riviera*  whit-b  latter  climate  was 
t!tt<^4l  rather  for  older  or  less  vigorous  patients,  Dr 
Spenjc^er,  at  that  time  tlie  health  oflicer  of  Davos,  threw 
hixuself  into  the  movement ;  physiciam*  of  other  countries 
visited  Dnvos  and  eatisfied  themselves  of  the  vli-tues  of 
tlie  rliniate ;  and  t)te  first  wtago  in  the  modem  ad^'ance 
in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  was  aehieved,  namely,  a  due 
comprehension  of  the  virtues  of  climate  and  open  air. 

ButcUmateaudairarenotall.  AtDavos, where  patients 
relied  too  blindly  on  cUniate,  remarkable  cures  were  made; 
ut  ^ievous  failures  began  to  be  heard  of  also.     At  tirst, 
Tfhile  the  ascendency  of  Unger  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers was  complete,  the  patient,  doubtful  of  hia  position, 
as  tractable.     But,  in  a  short  time^  caution  g^ave  way  to 
less  and  even  reckless  reliance  on  the  climate  alone, 
e  air  of  Davos  wan  supposed  to  he  all-sufficient ;  and 
[the   monotony  of  a   winter   residence   in   the  Alps   was 
Idiveraificd  by  the  recreations  of   the   billiard-room,  and 
n  of  the  bar.      Thua  physicians  lost  their  control  of 
some  important  comlitions  of  success;  and  the  high  Alpa 
cure    fell    into    some    discredit.      About    this    time   two 
German  physicians,  first,  Dr  Brehmer  of  Grubersdorf  in 
Sileeia,  and  secondly,  Dr  Dettweiler  of  Falkenstein,  were 
carryiug  the  method  a  considerable  stage  forward.    Breh- 
aer  and  Dettweiler  proved  that  climate,  however  impor- 
l;w,t  an  element  in  the  new  method,  ih  not  the  only  one. 
By  remarkable  success  in  the  cure  of  patients  submitted 
to  a  strict  and  elaborate  discipline   in  sanatnoriump  con- 
Kruct^d  for  the  purpose,  they  showed   that  neither  the 
ikJKh  Alps  nor  the  Riviera  are  essential  to  the  cure.     It  is 
lOt  the  privilege  of  eveiy  man  to  be  able  to  betake  bim- 
seU  to  distant  quarters;  and  it  began  to  appear  that,  if 
<w<rtain   mountainous  and   other  climates,   with   jealous 
■pervision  of  each  individual  sufferer,  are  still  the  most 
certain  means  of  recovery,  yet  the  high  Alps  or  Mentone, 
•without  a  rigid  therapeutical   system,  give  even  worse 
Testilts  than  less  good  climates  with  such  a  system.     At 
Grubersdorf  and  at  Falkenstein  the  patient  was  watched 
and  dir&cted  in  every  part  and  function  of  his  hfe.     He 

i^ras  scarcely  allowed  even  to  think  without  Vila  Aru^^rwa 
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leave,     Hla  hours  of  bed,  his  meals  and  ©xerciae,  his  diet/ 
hia  clothing,  his  company,  were  alJ  submitted,  not  only  tojj 
general  rules,  but  also  to  precise  regulations  adapted  toifl 
each  individual  case.      Sanatoriums  thus   depending  on    > 
strict  regulation  vi^ere,  indeed,  remote  from  the  distrar- 
tiona  and  temptations  as  well  as  from  the  dirt  and  tainted 
air  of  toT\'ns,  but  were  not  situated  in  climates  of  excep- 
tional virtue.     Thus  it  became  evident  that  the  cure  of 
phthisis  needs  far  more  than  climate  and  open  air.    The 
patient  cannot  be  his  own  physician:  there  is   no  royal  J 
road  to  cure  through  a  tourists'  office*  I 

It  is  eA'ident  that  the  physician,  to  whom  the  carryiug 
out  of  such  discipline  in  a  i^anatorium  Is  entrusted^  must 
be  »  man  of  strong  and  independent  character ;  at  any 
rate  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  method,  before  its  exigencies 
have  become  familiar  to  the  lay  public.  Thus  it  has 
happened  that  this  or  that  sanatorium  has  -won  a  reputa-  i 
tion,  according  as  its  superintendent  showed  powere  of  ' 
rule,  organisation,  and  intelligent  perseverance.  In  soine 
institutions  the  rules  are  kept  only  on  paper,  in  others  a 
refractory  inuiate  is  threatened  with  prompt  expulsion ; 
but  to  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  Brehmer  and  Dett- 
weiler  nothing  has  been  added  in  principle  and  but  little 
in  the  way  of  improvement  and  development.  Our  know- j 
ledge  is  however  constantly  increasing  in  the  light  of  I 
growing  experience:  for  instance,  of  the  length  of  ttmef 
to  be  spent  in  bed  according  to  tJie  hourly  fluctuation  of  ] 
the  temperature  of  the  body ;  of  discrimination  in  feeding 
as  the  appetite  improves  in  the  fresh  air,  while  the  feeble, 
in-itabie,  and  often  relaxed  stomach  may  easily  be  over- 
taxed ;  of  the  degrees  of  isolation  from  the  worries,  auti 
even  from  the  affairs  and  amusements  of  the  world  spiJ 
society,  and  the  gradual  permission  of  the  gentler  gainer 
and  amusements  :  of  the  management  of  baths  and  cold 
air  for  those  who  are  less  capable  of  healthy  rcactinn. 
These  and  many  other  watchful  adaptations  are  mfltt^rs 
of  incessant  experiment  made  anew  in  each  individual 
case  by  skilled  and  resolute  advisers.  No  doubt,  as  experi- 
ments are  multiplied  and  obedience  becomes  ingrained, 
the  need  of  remarkably  able  superintendents  will  be  less 
imperative ;  but  no  perfunctory  superintendence  can  suc- 
ceed. The  sanatorium  physician  must  eat,  drink,  aoA 
spend  his  time  with  h\&  \tfk\\eiitR^  watching  them  by  nigl 
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as  well  as  by  duy — a  monotonous  and  a  self -sac  rlHcIug 
life,  illuminated  only  by  its  beneficence.      But  how  need- 

tful  such  Yig^lance  may  be»  is  betrayed  by  the  confessions 
of  many  a  returned  inmate. 
The  results  of  this  enlarged  and  perfected  method  are 
verj"  gratif j-ang-    Patients,  even  far  advanced  in  phthisis^  if 
of  faii'ly  sound  habit  of  body,  need  not  despair.   Patients  in 
whom  the  disease  has  advanced  to  aoftening  and  excava- 
tion of  the  lung,  may  need  long  times  of  banishment  from 
family  and  busineas,  but  in  not  a  few  even  of  these  a  cure 
is  attained  by  time  and  diligont  care.    Perhaps  from  a  third 
to  one-half  of  such  cases  may  be  brought  to  a  favourable 
sue.     But,  it  will   be   objected,  if   by  means   of  costly 
inatoriuiiis  we  can  cm-c  but  a  moiety  of  the  diseased^ 
vhat  about  the  extinction  of  tubercle?    The  reports  of 
'some  sauatorlums^ — a  few  of  which  reports,  a&  those  of 
Dr  Turban  of  Davos,  and  Dr  Trudeau  of  the  Adirondacks, 
are  of  scientific  value — as  ivell  as  the  less  exact  verdict 
of  general  experience,  are  enforcing  upon  us  the  lesson 
that  the  earlier  the  stage  of  disease  at  which  the  patient 
is  brought  fully  under  this  curative  system,  the  quicker 
and  more  substantial  will  be  the  restoration  to  health. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  niceties  of  diagnosis 
|in  the  earliest  stage»  which  every  day  are  attaining  to  a 
greater  efficiency ;  but  we  may  say  that  it  appears  fairly 
ftain  that  even  in  ^anatoriums  situated  in  favourable 
irts  of  our  own  country — a  climate  by  no  means  the  best 
lor  the  purpose — about  eighty  per  cent,  of  cases  brought 
(under    treatment   in   an   incipient   stage   will  be  cured, 
iteanwhile  another  lesson  also  \vi\\  be  enforced,  naniely, 
lat  the  tuberculous  must  regard  themselves  as  perilous 
eighbours,  although  they  may  become  innocuous  if  they 
'will  be  unselfish  enough  to  exercise  ^^nth  scrupulous  care 
a  few  precautions   now  well  known  and  by  no    means 
diilicult  or  onerous. 

AVe  trust  that  one  great  purpose  at  least  may  be 
achieve  by  the  congress  in  London,  namely^  to  dispel  the 
iterance,  the  indifference,  and  the  niggardliness  which 
obscure  our  vision  of  these  discoveries,  and  starve  our  pro- 
viaion  for  fui*ther  research  and  for  efficient  prevention. 
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A  YBAE  and  a  half  ago  •  we  laid  before  our  readers  a ' 
succinct  accontit  of  the  changes  which  had  been  pi-oduced 
in  the  Chinese  Empire  by  Its  political  environment  since 
the  close  of  the  Japanese  War.  We  pointed  out  that  the 
primary  source  of  trouble  waa  the  military  weakness  of 
the  nation,  and  the  inability  of  the  g-oveming  classes  to 
adapt  themHelves  to  changed  conditions.  The  collapse  of 
the  Chinefio  forces  before  the  advancing  Japanese  revealed 
the  ineptitude  of  the  military  oryauisation,  and  left  th* 
country  open  to  the  double  danger,  first,  of  internal  revolt, 
and  secondly,  of  extertial  attack ;  and  we  pointed  out  what 
seemed  to  us  the  best  steps  to  ward  off  the  threatened 
danger.  A  third  possibility^ — that  of  a  violent  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government,  in  conjunction  with 
a  section  of  the  people^  to  throw  off  European  iDflnence — 
we  did  not  then  foresee ;  nor  is  this  sui'pri.sing,  for  it  was 
not  foreseen,  even  within  a  month  of  the  outbreak. by  thCj 
ropresentativea  of  the  European  Powers  on  the  spoU 
Shortly  afterwards  t  we  i-eviewod  the  staito  of  things 
produced  by  that  outbreak  and  its  suppression;  and  wel 
endeavoured  to  lay  down  w^hafc  should  be  the  policy  of  thi« 
Powers  in  view  of  the  altered  conditions  of  the  case.  Xine 
months  have  now  elapsed,  and  we  are  no  neaiv^r  a  Snal 
solution  of  the  problem  than  we  wei*e  last  October.  The 
Western  armies  are  in  process  of  being  withdrawn ; 
and,  to  all  appearance,  the  status  quo  ante  will  shortly  be 
restored.     An  invaluable  opportunity,  which  may  neve 
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recur,  will,  if  thii^  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  h&ye  been  lost. 
This  it*  our  reaHun  for  once  agam  retiimiiig  to  the  subjecit, 
We  are,  at  ail  events,  now  in  a  position  to  estimate  the 
real  importance  of  the  events  of  last  year.  Waw  the  Boxer 
rising,  and  the  eonsequ^nt  attempt  to  massacre  the  Lega- 
tions^ merely  a  local  outburst  of  blind  hate  and  fury 
which  will  pass  and  leave  the  skies  serene  aa  before  ?  or 
was  it,  an  one  eminent  authority  would  have  us  believe,  a 
Dfttlonal  episode  marking  the  commencement  of  a  new^  era 
in  the  international  relations  of  China  which  will  not 
I  cease  until  the  last  foreigner  is  driven  into  the  sea  V 

To  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily » ive  must  re- 
i  capitulate  a^  l^rifily  aH  possiljle  the  evt^nts  of  the  last  few 
years.      The  .lapaneso  War  left  the  nation  deeply  humili- 
ated and  chagrined  by  its  defeat.     For  a  tinxe  there  was 
j  notbin^  but  conf  usiou  and  chaos  in  the  counsels  o£  Peking  ; 
land  Ru^ia  took  advantage  of  this  to  forte  a  coutession 
Ifur  «  railway  through  the  hoai't  of  Manchuria.     In  Decem- 
ber 1897  came  the  seizure  of  Kiaochow  by  the  Grermans*. 
Th«  Court  could  not  pluck  up  courage  to  resist,  and  the 
ifTair  ended  in  the  negotiation  of  a  lease,  ai>pai-ently  on 
Triendiy  terms,  but  in  reality  leaving  a   deep  feeling  of 
lortifieation  behind.     Tliis  wan  followed  by  tbo  Russian 
if^upation  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  negotiation  of  a  similar 
lease  for  that  stronghold  and  the  neighbouring  territory 
of  Talienwan.     A  mouth  or  two  later  Wei-hai-wei  was 
reded  to  Great  Britain  on  similar  tenns,  as  a  counterpoise 
TO  the  Ruspiian  occupation  of  Port  Arthur.     These  M'ere 
serious   blows   to   the   *  intej;^rity   of   China ' ;  but   in  the 
courne  of  the  same  year  (1898)  several  important  railway 
and  mining  concessions  were  negotiated  by  HjTiidicates  of 
various  nationalities  j  ivnd  Iiopes  were  ent^rtjiined  that  at 
Irmt  the  Chinese  Government  had  begim  to  learn  wisdom 
from  adversity,  and  were  proceeding  to  strengthen  their 
country  by  developing  its  material  resources.     These  hopes 
were  sti*engthened   by  the  appearance*  during  the  year 
1808,  of  a  series  of  remarkable  reform  decrees  issued  by  the 
■'  it^ieror  Kwang-su»  who  appealed  to  have  released  him- 
■  I  from  the  tutelage  of  the  Empress- Dowager.     A  reform 
My,  composed  of  younger  officials  and  literary  men.  had 
t'radually  been  shaping  itself;  and  it  was  luiderstood  that 
iheKniperor,  after  much  pondering  over  the  decadence  of 
countiyt  hud  finally  made  up  his  mind  that  the  only 
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hope  of  salvation  was  in  reform.  What  was  still  more 
promising  was  that  these  decrees  were  received  by  the 
eoimtry  at  large  with,  aomething  like  enthusiasm. 

In  Peking,  however,  things  went  differently.  The 
members  of  the  Grand  Council,  who,  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitutional usage,  had  apparently  not  been  consulted  in 
the  matter  of  the  reform  decrees,  took  alarm  and  entreated 
the  Dowager-Empress  to  resume  the  reins  of  government. 
The  result  was  the  coup  t^4tat  of  September,  1898.  Six 
of  the  leading  reformers  were  seized  and  summarily 
executed.  The  Emperor  was  made  virtually  a  prisoner, 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  This  was  the  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  China  which  made  possible  all  the 
lamentable  events  that  have  happened  sint'c.  Government 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  reactionary  officials*  Manehus 
for  the  most  part»  all  of  them  ignorant,  fanatical,  ani, 
superstitious,  and  all  much  more  zealous  for  the  Manchu 
dynasty  than  for  the  welfare  of  tho  nation.  An  Hl-tiiued 
move  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  foreign  Powers  enabled 
them  to  score  a  preliminary  success.  Tho  Italian  Govern 
ment's  demand  for  a  lease  of  the  Bay  of  Sanmun  as 
coaling  station,  and  the  assignment  of  the  province  of' 
Chekiang  as  their  particular  sphere  of  influence,  wi 
abruptly  refused ;  and,  after  some  diplomatic  fenciDg, 
the  claim  was  quietly  dropped.  The  result  was  a  ^-ictory 
for  the  Chinese  ;  and,  as  it  was  the  first  they  had  gained,  it 
assumed  exaggerated  importance  in  their  eyes.  Sooq 
afterwards  all  the  reforms  which  the  Emperor  had 
attempted  were  quashed,  and  a  thorough  anti-foreign  and 
reactionary  r^ime  was  inaugurated. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  disturbance  which 
afterwards  became  known  as  the  '  Boxer  ^  rising  began  t* 
gather  headway  in  Shantung.  The  province  of  Shantung 
has  for  over  thirty  years  been  the  scene  of  missionary 
activity,  and  it  has  on  the  whole  been  noted,  down  to 
recent  times,  for  the  quiet  and  orderly  demeanour  of  ibe 
people.  In  the  great  famine  which  prevailed  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  province  of  ShansI  during  the  y«u» 
1876-fi,  the  missionaries,  especiaDy  those  of  the  Euglish 
Baptist  mission,  devoted  themselves  unflaggingly  to  the 
relief  of  distress.  Large  sums  of  money  w^ere  subscribed 
by  the  resident  foreign  merchants,  and  even  in  Englaml 
und  America;  and  the  mirtsionariea  were  practically  tb« 
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medium  through  whom  distribution  could  be  made, 
elf-denying  efforts  that  they  made,  even  to  the  risk 
9,  earned  the  gratitude  of  both  officials  aud  people. 
asides  the  Protestant  miasions  of  which  we  have  been 
dug,  there  were  in  both  provii»c«8  Catholic  missiuiis, 
jh  and  Gemian.  In  Shantung  the  Genxnau  niiasiun 
nided  over  by  Bishop  Anzer,  a  most  zealous  eccle- 
c.  The  French  Government  claims  a  general  pro- 
rate over  all  Catholic  mitiBionB ;  but  Bishop  Auzer'a 
on  was  recently  taken  under  the  win^  of  the  German 
tion  at  Peking,  where  hia  wishes  and  aspirations 
ingly  found  energetic  backing.  It  was  in  connexion 
this  mission  that  the  trouble  began ;  it  culminated 
s  murder  of  two  German  priests  in  November  1897* 
prisal  for  that  crime  the  German  fleet  seized  the 
of  Kiaochow»  which  lay  advantageously  near  to  the 
■nf  the  outrage.  As  further  reparation,  the  governor 
■province,  Li  Ping-heng,  a  capable  official,  but  in- 
^  anti-foreign,  was  dianiissed.  He  was  succeeded  by 
till  more  notorious  Yu-hsien,  under  whose  rule  the 
lie  increai»ed  rapidly.  Bands  of  peasants^  armed  with 
»,  Hpears,  and  miscellaneous  weaponi3»  began  to  roam 
i  the  country,  attacking  and  plundering  Christian 
^  and  mission  premises,  and  not  imfrequently  the 
ary  peaceful  inhabitants.  Some  of  these  bands 
red  themselves  to  belong  to  *  The  Big  Knife  *  society, 
a  to  the  I-ho-tuan  or  I-ho-chuan  (the  latter  word 
ying  '  fist,*  whence  the  name  '  Bosera  '),  Both  were 
sJs  of  old  secret  societies,  and  on  that  ground  had 
ently  been  proscribed  by  the  Government.  It  soon 
16  evident  that,  in  spite  of  denunciatory  edicts,  the 
ment  was  being  encouraged  by  the  local  authorities. 
le  first  foreigner  to  fall  a  victim  was  Mr  Brooks,  a 
3er  of  the  flnglish  Church  Mission,  who  was  murdered 
rda  the  close  of  1899.  At  the  instance  of  the  British 
iter  at  Peking,  a  trial  was  held,  and  two  or  three  of 
ommon  sort  were  punished ;  but  a  demand  for  the 
idation  and  punishment  of  the  real  culprit,  Yu-hsien, 
oyemor,  way  refused.  He  was  removed,  indeed,  from 
■t  of  governor;  but,  far  from  being  degi-aded,  he 
imrited  to  the  Palace  w^ith  every  mark  of  respecti 
leroua  audiences  with  the  Empreas-Dowager,  and 
►  as  governor  to  the  adjoining  province  o£  Shuiwav^ 
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s\'hfire  he  subsequently  worked  his  savage  will  in  tlio  j 
murder  of  some  hundi'ed  ftnd  fifty  Europeans.  Thp  Britis^hl 
(ioveruiuent  quietly  put  up  with  this  affrpnt- 

Tt  ie  probable  that  from  the  date  of  Yu-hsien's  visit 
to  Pekiug^  the  central  jtjovarnment  began  actively  t«  en- 
courage  the  Boxer  movemeut.  Yu-hsiea  had  done  his 
best  to  encourage  it  locally,  and  it  may  he  asisunied  he  did 
not  miss  the  opportunitiea  that  his  intimacy  with  the  Court 
jjave  him  to  imbue  the  authorities  ivith  the  notion  thai 
the  Boxers  would  prove  valuable  aUies  in  the  anli-forei 
and  anti-reform  crusade  on  which  they  ■were  then 
barked.  He  found  a  worthy  coadjutor  in  Prince  Tuai 
who  had  recently  coino  into  prominence  and  power  as  th* 
father  of  the  young  prince  who  had  been  adopted  as  hoir, 
to  the  late  Emperor  Tung  Chlh,  and  was  therefore  heir-p 
sumptive  to  the  throne.  There  w  ample  ovidenc^  to  sho 
that  there  was  a  plot  to  compel  the  abdication  of  the  uii 
fortunate  Emperor  Kwang-su,  and  so  make  an  end  of  him 
fUid  hift  reforms  together.  The  intention  beca,me  knuwii, 
however,  and  caused  auch  a  storm  of  protest  fi'om  tha, 
country  that  the  EmpresB -Do wager  w^as  compelled  l«l 
jjause.  A  telegraruv  signed  by  over  1200  officials,  gentrvi 
and  merchants  in  the  Yangtze  proTinces,  was  sent  to  tb 
Tsung-li  Yanien  on  January  26th,  1900,  beggijig  that 
to  intervene  and  to  stop  the  proposed  abdication-  Tlw 
Empress-Dowager  gave  way,  but  revenged  herself  by 
renewed  persecution  of  the  reformers. 

It  thug  happened  that,  "while  the  Empress  DnwajCPr 
and  the  Mauchu  cHque  were  burning  with  indignation  at 
having  their  plans  frustrated  by  native  opposition,  juiA 
cherishing  a  general  desire  to  rid  themaelves  of  foreign 
aggrcfision,  they  found  a  Tnovement  going  on  vrhkh 
Heemed  to  fall  in  with  their  purj>oso.  They  could  not  a* 
yet  openly  say  that  the  murdering  and  plundering  of 
converts  was  in  itself  a  good  thing,  but  they  did  sav  that 
the  formation  of  trainbands  among  the  villager  for 
mutual  defence  was  a  laudable  and  patriotic  act^  and  m 
such  wag  to  be  encouraged.  In  answer  to  the  comphiints 
of  the  foreign  Ministers,  edicts  continued  to  be  issuwi 
denouncing  violence  in  general  terms;  but  Yuan  Shih'k^ 
the  new  governor  of  Shantung*  was  told  that,  whil* 
doubtless  there  were  evil-dif?poeed  charact-erg  among  th 
liojfers  whom  he  was  at  UbeHy  to  punish,  he  must  tflJ 
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«are  not  to  pnuish  the  good  Boxers,  or  he  would  answer 
for  it  vfith  hla  head.  Yutiii  Shih*kai  could  probuhly  have 
put  down  the  movement  iu  ib  couple  of  weeks  hy  the  aid 
of  tbe  drilled  troops  whom  ho  took  with  him ;  and  it  is 
geaei'ally  supposed  that  he  was  willing  to  do  so.  But,  tied 
as  his  hands  ^rere  by  the  instructions  of  the  Empress- 
Dowager,  he  did  practically  nothing.  The  movement, 
thus  encouraged  from  Peking,  rapidly  gathered  strength. 
Bandii  of  Boxers  armed  with  knives  and  speara,  and  living 
on  plunder,  passed  from  Shantung-  into  Chihli.  Then 
come  the  mnrders  of  two  more  English  missionaries, 
Mr  Robinson  and  Mr  Norman,  and  the  defitrucfcion  of 
railway  etationa  near  Peking.  With  a  view  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreign  Ministers,  a  decree  was 
pubtit^hcd  on  the  29th  of  May  1900,  ordering  the  authori- 
lie*  to  punish  murderers  and  other  ruffians,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Christiana,  A  further  decree  in  i^imilar  terms 
was  issued  on  the  6th  of  June  ;  but  in  neither  decree  was 
I  ihe  Boxer  organisation,  as  such,  denounced,  and,  what  was 
I  more  to  the  point,  not  a  t^ingle  Boxer  was  arrested.  Still 
^  more  siguiticant  was  the  fact  that  General  Nich,  whose 
ops  had  been  moved  up  for  the  protection  of  the  rail- 
f^  was  censured  for  firing  on  a  body  of  Boxers,  and  his 

1  ordered  back  to  its  camp. 

It  ie  not  eas)'  to  deSnc  precisely  what  wag  the  attitude 

I  0?  the  Court  towards  the  Boxers  at  this  critical  period,  but 

[it is  evident  that  it  swayed  from  time  to  time  according 

I  the  counsels  of  Prince  Tuan,  Kang-yi,  and  others  of  the 

'violent  group  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  moderate  party 

I  Oa  the  other,  were  in  the  ascendant*    Geaei'ally  there  was  a 

I  disposition  to  let  the  Boxers  go  on  and  see  what  they  could 

do.  The  hancU  of  the  Court  party,  however^  were  forced  by 

J  the  rapid  action  of  the  foreign  Powers  in  landing  troops 

[for  the  protection  of  their  subjects*     Legation  guards  had 

Ibeen  brought  up  to  Peking  on  the  31st  of  May,  before  the 

|*uilway  was  cut.     Tliere  was  precedent  for  this  step;  aud^ 

]  though  the  Court  did  not  like  it,  it  coiiJd  not  formally 

'object.       But    when    it    became    known    that    Admiral 

I  Seymour*  with  a  mixed  force  of  two  thousand  men,  was 

Ml  the  march  to  Peking,  and  prepared  to  force  his  way 

*»rough,  a  choice  liad  to  be  made  between  Boxers  and 

reigners.       Tung    Fu-hsiangt   the    commander    of    th** 

ohwumedau  divi«io",  who  had  lou^  been  uvg\u^  ^Aw 
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extermination  of  foreigners,  was  directed  to  opp 
Seymour's  advance  ;  Prince  Tuan,  the  now  acknowledge 
chief  patron  of  the  Boxers,  was  appointed  to  the  pi-esi-J 
Jency  of  the  Tsung-li  Yanien;  and  the  Boxers  themselvea" 
were  let  loose  to  murder  and  plunder  the  crowds  of 
defenceless  Christian  converts  within  the  walls  of  Peking. 
Whether  there  was  or  not  a  deliberate  plot  on  the  part 
of  the  Empress-Dowager  or  the  Chineae  Goveniment,  as 
a  whole,  to  massacre  the  foreign  Ministers,  may  be  doubt- 
ful ;  but  there  are  two  strong  pieces  of  evidence  in  favour^ 
of  the  former  view.  The  first  la  supplied  by  the  Pe* 
native  correspondent  of  the  *  North  China  Herald,* 
wrote  oai'ly  in  May — a  f nil  m^onth,  be  it  noted,  before  the 
capture  of  the  Taku  forts,  which  has  been  alleged  as  thi 
cause  of  the  Chinese  Government's  hostility ; — 


vour  I 
who^ 


'  I  write  in  all  eerioneneRS  and  sincerity  to  inform  you  tlmt 
there  is  a  great  secret  scheme,  having  for  its  aim  to  crush  all 
foreigners  in  China  and  to  wrest  back  the  territories  **  leased" 
to  them.  The  chief  leaders  are  the  Empress-Dowager, 
Prince  Ching,  Prince  Tuan,  Kang-yi,  Chao  Shu-chiao,  o-m 
Li  Ping-heng4  The  forces  to  bu  uacd  to  achieve  this  eat 
are  all  Manchns.'  [Statement  of  the  corps  to  be  eniplnj" 
follows.]  'These  seventy-two  thousand  men  are  to  form  x 
nucleus  of  the  *'  Army  of  Avengers,"  whilst  the  Boxers  are 
be  counted  on  as  auxiliaries  in  the  great  fight  that  is  mi 
Imniiueut  than  foreigners  iu  Peking  or  elsewhere  dream 
All  ChlLLCBe  of  the  upper  classes  know  this,  and  those  who  coxm' 
foreignery  among  their  friends  hare  warned  them,  but,  to  aiy 
own  knowledge,  liave  been  rather  laughed  at  for  their  palus,'  * 

The  gecond  piece  of  evidence  is  recorded  by  the  *Tinieii' J 
correspondent  in  his  graphic  narrative  of  the  siege  ofi 
Peking.  On  June  9th,  1900,  a  French -speaking  secretaiy  j 
of  the  Yamen  came  to  see  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  wbi>  | 
remarked,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  he  had  been  | 
informed  that  a  general  massacre  of  foreigners  h£kd  befin 
determined  on  by  the  Chinese  Government.  The  eecre-  i 
tary,  liimself  a  Manchu, 

'  changed  colour  and,  assuming  a  look  of  serions  gravity,  said 
nothing.  Sir  Claude  was  &o  convinced  from  the  man's  mftuutf 
that  treachery  was  contemplated,  th&t  he  reported  tbo  ini^' 
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st  to  Ms  colleagues.    Then  peremptory  mesBages  were  senb 
fyring  up  the  reinforcements.' 

The  reinforcements  in  queation  were  the  troops  under 
lL<lTiiir'aI  Seymour,  whose  advance,  as  wo  said,  forced  the 
L'hinese  Government  to  disclose  its  hand  prematurely. 
The  resistance  offered  to  this  column,  combined  with  evi- 
lent  preparationw  to  bar  the  river  at  Taku^  led  to  the 
mpture  of  the  Taku  forts,  which,  again,  was  the  signal 
For  the  attack  on  the  Legations.  It  is  needless  to  narrate 
^6  details  of  the  siege,  the  attack  on  Ticntfiin,  or  the 
Enassacres  of  missionaries  and  native  Chrii^tianH;  for  the 
^ftcts  are  ^vell  kno^wn,  although  the  fiendish  cruelties  pcr- 
setrftted  on  helpless  women  and  children  appear  to  ho  hut 
Enmtly  realised  in  England.  Our  object  in  thus  briefly 
relating  the  leading-  events  ia  to  enable  the  reader  to  fomi 
I  fair  ejntimate  of  the  causes  and  objects  of  this  rising  j 
low  far  it  can  be  descHbed  ns  due  to  permanent  causes 
rhich  may  have  to  be  reckoned  with  hereafter,  and  how 
Ear  it  was  the  direct  work  of  the  Government  acting  on  a 
■tnporary  ebullition  of  feeling. 

■  Sir  Robert  Hart  calls  it  a  '  national  uprising  ;  the  pre- 
lude to  a  century  of  change,  and  the  keynote  to  the 
future  history  of  the  Far  East.'  The  contempt  for 
foreigners  and  foreign  institutiona  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  is,  he  says,  deeper  than  ever;  and  nothing  will 
satisfy  them  till  the  last  foreigner  la  driven  into  tho  sea. 
They  have  discovered  a  now  way  to  accomplish  this,  viz. 
Polunt-eeringjwhichhascaught  holdof  the  popular  imagina- 
tion^  and  will  spread  like  wnldtire.  Though  it  has  failed 
for  the  moment,  a  time  will  come.  Twenty  millions  of 
urmed  Boxers  will  some  day  make  residence  in  China 
impossible  for  foreigners,  will  recover  everything  that 
China  has  lost,  and  will  carry  the  Chinese  flag  to  places 

lich  the  w^ildest  fancy  cannot  suggest  to-day. 
We   think    this    an   entirely    erroneous    viow^    of    the 
ition.     As  regards  national  sentiment,  if,  instead  of 

linese/  Sir  Robert  had  written  '  Manchns '  or  *  official 
lese^*   meaning   the   conseiTative  group   of    officials, 

norant,  proud,  and  bigoted,  with  whom  he  has  mainly 
no  into    contact  during  hie  forty  years'  residence   in 

eking,  he  would  probably  have  been  right.     The  hatred 

aH  contempt  for  foreign  institutions  among  this  cla«fttias 
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deepened  with  year8»  and  been  intensified  by  fear.  There 
is  also,  probably,  among  certain  sections  of  the  lower  claaa 
a  dislike  to  foreigners,  bora  of  the  grossest  suporHtition. 
They  believe  that  we  have  supernatural  powers  which  wc 
ean  wield  to  their  harm,  that  we  kidnap  children  in  order  to 
boil  down  theii-  eyes  and  brains  for  medicine,  and  that  we 
can  throw^  a  spell  oyer  a  woman  or  child  passing  in  the 
street,  and  make  them  subt^ervieut  to  our  will.  No  tale  is 
too  wild  or  improbable  for  belief  by  the  ignorant  rustic ; 
and  under  such  impulses  the  w^ildest  excesses  ai-e  possible. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  nianu- 
facturerB  of  the  country*  men  who  represent  the  w&idth, 
and  are  the  true  backbone  of  the  nation,  are  under  no 
such  delusion.  If  they  do  not  exactly  love  us,  they  are 
prepared  to  eat  with  us  and  drink  with  us,  as  well  as  t« 
buy  and  sell  with  us,  and  the  last  thing  they  desire  is  to 
see  us  driven  away  from  the  country.  If  Sir  Bobert 
Hart,  instead  of  immuring'  himself  at  Peking^,  had  spent 
three  months  of  the  year  at  Shanghai  or  Honj^  Kon^, 
or  any  of  the  large  centres  of  trade,  he  would  have 
seen,  not  only  that  the  statje  of  feeling  among  this  t-lass— 
by  education  and  talent  the  flow^er  of  the  nation — is 
very  different  from  Avhat  he  represents  it  to  be  ;  but  also 
that  it  ie  extremely  disRatisfied  with  the  Maachu  y:ov<»rn- 
ment — not  so  much  because  that  government  is  Manchu,  ns 
because  it  is  retrograde  and  opposed  to  reform.  Many  of 
these  men  are  far  better  fitted  for  rulers  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  officials,  yet  they  are  absolutely  deprived  of  pobticdl 
power,  and  unable  to  influence  the  policy  of  their  country. 
Nay,  more*  if  by  speech  or  writing  they  indicate  this  du*- 
satisfaction,  they  c^n  be  arrested  as  apit^toi-s,  and  their- 
lives  and  fortunes  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Court. 

In  regard  to  Sir  liohert's  second  contention,  we  venture 
to  think  he  is  equally  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  volun- 
teering is  no  new  thing^  in  China.  During  the  Taipin^ 
rebellion  the  authorities  were  perpetually  calling  for 
tuan-lien,  i.e.  trainband  volunteers  ;  and  many  such  corps 
co-operated  with  the  regular  soldiers  in  defence  of  their 
respective  districts.  Several  officials  who  afterwards  roM 
to  high  office,  Tseng  Kuo-fan  for  one,  made  their  d4bid  b» 
captains  of  these  volunteer  brigades,  In  the  second  place. 
what  the  Government  did,  as  we  read  the  facts,  was  to 
utfh'so  for  its  own  purposes  an  organisation  which  veas 
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veu  a  tiian-lieti^  but  au  illegal  seoret  society,  when  it 
fbuiid  that  the  lucnibers  were  attacking  Christians  and 
foreigners.  The  reasoning  of  the  Court  party  was  pro- 
hably  wnmi'what  as  follow^w.  All  tho  troubles  which  China 
ban  recently  suffered  have  Ijeeii  in  connexion  ■with 
foreigpners.  who  ore  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
dictatorial ;  and  if  we  do  not  make  a  stand  now  we  ehaU 
tase everytJiing.  We  tihotUd  never  have  let  them  in  at  all: 
pit  if  we  make  one  btuprenie  effort  now  and  drive  them  all 
into  the  eeo,  they  will  never  venture  to  come  back,  and 
China  w^ll  be  herself  again  as  in  the  good  old  days.  We 
have  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  for  whom 
we  have  got  the  best  arras  that  money  can  buy ;  and  now 
there  come  to  our  aid  the  Boxers,  who,  we  are  assured, 
have  fiupematuivil  powers,  and  who  have  sworn  death  to 
the  foreigner.  Let  them  go  on  and  see  what  they  can  do. 
As  regards  the  predicted  spread  o£  the  movement,  there 
IB  as  yet  no  evidence  to  this  effect.  The  outrages  against 
Foretgnera  were  practically  confined  to  the  three  contiguous 
provinces  of  Shantung,  Chih)i.  and  Shansi.  There  was 
only  one  prominent  exception,  namely,  the  murders  at 
ChlSchow  in  the  province  of  Chekiang ;  and  the  complicity 
of  the  governor  in  that  crime  appears  to  have  been  clearly 
ihown.  In  all  the  other  provinces,  even  after  the 
Iimpress's  cruel  decree  of  extermination  liad  been  iseued, 
the  missionaries  escaped  with  their  lives;  and  in  not  a  few 
bstances  the  officials  went  out  of  their  way  to  warn  them 
tnd  provide  means  of  jlight.  In  no  case  were  the  mercan- 
tile communities  attacked,  except  at  Tientsin  ;  and,  as  we 
know,  the  Yaugtzo  Viceroya  and  others  combined  to  dis- 
r^ard  the  Imperial  orders,  engaging  with  the  Britisii 
Consuls  to  afford  efficient  protection  to  both  missionaries 
and  merchant-s.  The  'volunteer'  movement  began  and 
ended  with  the  three  northerly  provinces,  in  which  the 
causes  at  work  can  be  traced  with  great  accuracy, 
H  The  origin  of  all  the  trouble  was  the  killing  of  tho 
pro  Catholic  priests  belonging  to  Bishop  Anzer's  Mission 
%  southern  Shantung.  How  far  this  may  or  may  not 
have  been  provoked  by  indiscretions  on  the  part  of  tli© 
BusBionaries,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say.  Tho  Chinesn 
•naintain  that  the  hostile  feeling  was  caused  by  the  over- 
bfiaring  manner  of  the  bishop  and  his  coadjutors  in  their 
felations  with  the  local  officials;  but  it  may  be  afe\\\i\64 
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from  what  we  know  elsewhere  thnfc  the  blame  was  eqimllj 
shared  by  the  officials.     The  killing  of  the  priests  was, 
we  know,  the  pretest  for  the  seizure  of  Kiaochow  by  the 
Germans,     This  net  gave  a  shock  to  the  whole  of  Shfio- 
tung  ;  and  the  rcBulting  irritation  was  intensified  by  the 
freciuont  acta  of   hostility  which   took  place   round  the 
fringe  of  the  new  territory.     Li  Ping-heng^  the  dismiseed 
governor,  was  already  bitterly  an ti -foreign,  and  liis  private 
grievance  doubtless  added  fuel  to  his  hate.     He  seems  to 
have  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  province,  and  etimu- 
lated  the  Boxer  movement  by  every  means  in  bis  power.] 
Under  hi-S  patronage,  and  that  of  his  successor,  Yu-hsicn 
it  grow  and  prospered.    It  was  first  anti-German,  then  anti-1 
Chriatian,  and  finally  anti-foreign.    Christian  converts  and! 
mission  premises,  as  being  nearest  at  hand,  were  first  al-| 
tacked  and  looted  ;  and  the  taste  for  plunder  thtw  acquir 
prompted  the  rioters  to  further  excesses.    The  country  wuflj 
suifering  from  drought,  and  the  blame  for  this  was  adroitlj 
thrown  on  the  foreigners.    Crowds  of  the  peasantry  wero 
out  of  employment  and  in  a  starving  condition,  and  thiia 
were  naturally  ready  to  join  a  movement  in  whicli  patriot- 
ism, religion,  and  self-interest  so  obviously  combined. 

A  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  appearance  wbichi 
China  has  made  from  a  military  point  of  \-iewmay  not  he} 
inopportune.   At  the  time  of  the  bombardment  of  Tientsin 
there  appeared   certain    reports  of  the  accuracy  of  thej 
Chinese  fire  ;  and  it  was  supposed  the  Chinese  bad  loade] 
great  progress  in  the  art  of  war  since  the  time  of  the  con- 
flict ^vith  Japan.     We  are  assured  that  in  point  of  fact  i 
the  very  opposite  is  the  case.    The  forces  which  the  Court 
had  at  its  immediate  disposal  in  and  around  Peking,  with- 
out counting  the  various  provincial  arroieSi  were  as  fol- 
lows.   First,  in  Peking  there  were  the  Manchu  ^ntte^ 
men— the  hereditary  Home  Guards,  who,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dynasty,  have  been  the  bulwark  of  the  throne. 
These  have  recently  been  reorganised,  and  two  divisions, 
the  Peking  Field  Force  and  the  Hu-sheng  (Glorified  Tigers) 
corps,  were  well   drilled   and   armed.      The   former  was 
under  the  nominal  command  of  Prince  Ching,  and  the 
latter  of  Prince  Tuan»  and  together  they  amoimt^d  to 
about    72,000  men.      Secondly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tientsin,  there  was  quartered  in  various  camps  the  so* 

led  Grand  Ai-my  of  tbe  North,  compoac 
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under  the  command  of  Jung  Lu  as  generaUssimo.  Great 
pains  had  been  spent  in  getting  this  force  into  proper 
form,  and  no  money  was  spared  in  purchasing  for  it  the 
be«t  modern  weapons.  It  was  composed  in  tho  firat  place 
j  of  the  remains  of  Li  Huiig-ohang's  army  which  fought  in 
the  Japanese  War ;  secondly,  of  drafts  from  provincial 
depots,  especially  Hunan  and  Anhwei ;  and  thirdly,  of 
Tung  Fu-hsiang's  Mohammedan  troops  recently  brought 
from  Kansuh.  All  told»  the  Grand  Army  of  the  North 
mustered  about  70,000.  Eight  or  ten  thousand  of  the  best 
of  them,  under  the  command  of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  had,  how- 
ever, been  withdrawn  to  Shantung  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities. 

Allowing  for  all  deficiencies,  the  Imperial  Government 
I  had   under  its  direct  command  at   least  100,000  troops, 
about  half  being  Mauchus  and  half  Chinese.  Add  to  these 
an  indefinite  number  of  Boxers,  who,  by  this  time,  were 
being  supplied  with  modem  arms  dravra  from  the  Govern- 
ment stores,  and  we  make  up  a  gross  fighting  force  of 
between  100,000  and  160,000,  which  tried,  and  tried  in  vain, 
to  exterminate  a  handful  of  Europeans.     In  Peking  the 
Legations  were  defended  for  two  months  by  guards  who 
at  the  outset  only  numbered  some  400,  aided  by  half  as 
(Dany  ci^nlians.     At  Tientsin  the  first  attack  was  rc])eUed 
a  mixed  force  of  something  slightly  over  2000  men ; 
.  when  the  Allies  were  in  sufficient  strength  to  take 
the  offensive,  the  Chinese  fighting-power  collapsed.     The 
rapture  of  the  native  city  of  Tientsin  and  the  forts  above 
it  was  stiff  work,  but  that  was  the  turning-point.     The 
relieving  column  of  about  14.000  men  practically  walked 
through  I  except  at  Petsang,  jn?*t  outside  Tientsin,  there 
was  no  resistance  worth  the  name.     The  whole  of  the  so- 
called   Grand  Army  of  the   NoHh,   which  had  been  got 
together^  armed,  and  drilled  at  eo  much  expense,  disap- 
jwared,  and  hfls  not  since  been  heard  of. 

Thus  the  whole  Boxer  or  volunteer  movement,  of  which 
Sir  Robert  Hart  makes  so  much,  has  collapsed.  Of  its 
Waders,  Li  Ping-heng  died  of  bis  wounds,  Kang-jn  and 
Heu-tung  committed  suicide,  Yu-haien  has  been  degraded 
and  banished,  Prince  Tuan  hae  fled  to  his  father-in-law,  a 
VoDgol  Pnnce,  and  Tung  Fu-hsiang  has  found  it  expedien  t 
0  withdraw  to  Kansuh.  Tbe  movement  tiever  had  the 
ht0)(t  encouragement  from  the  great  Yangtze  ViceroY^*, 
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and  it  ia  an  experiment  that  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated, 
at  all  events  in  this  generation. 

The  question  before  the  Powers  is  now  one  of  recon- 
struction. The  important  point  is  eo  to  reconstruct  as  to 
provide  guarantees  for  the  future,  while  securing  a  Btrong 
and  Bt^ble  government,  and  such  as  will  satisfy  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people.  Of  the  three 
alternatives  suggested  by  Sir  Robert  Hart,  namely',  parti- 
tion, change  of  dynasty,  and  patching  up,  we  agree  that 
the  two  first  are  to  be  avoided.  A  change  of  dynasty 
may  come  later*  but  at  present  the  dynasty  must  l»e 
maintained  for  want  of  au  alternative ;  and  it  is  the 
general  wiah  of  the  people  that  it  should  be  maintained^  J 
But  if  by  '  patching  tip '  Sir  Robert  means  bringing  back  ' 
the  Empress -Dowager  and  her  old  Manchu  clique,  we 
venture  to  think  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  etlu 
cated  Chinese  would  deplore  such  a  result.  A  mitive 
official  of  high  rank  told  the  writer  that  if  that  was  to 
be  the  end  of  it  we  Bhould  (using  a  familiar  metaphor 
have  simply  exchanged  the  '  woH '  for  the  '  tiger*'  Wha 
everyone  wishes  is  to  see  the  Emprees-Dowager  excluded, 
and  the  legitimate  Emperor  reinstalled  with  a  purely, 
Chinese  tiouncil.  The  Empress  has  so  mismanaged  affairs 
that  her  further  continuance  in  power  is  incompatible 
with  the  public  safety.  Her  whole  object  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  the  preseiT'ation  of  the  dynasty ;  and,  under 
the  delusion  that  she  was  promoting  that  object,  she  ban 
resisted  change  and  innovation  of  every  sort,  persecutiDje 
reformei^  as  ruthlessly  as  she  would  foreigners  if  she  had 
them,  in  her  power.  Tho  Emjieror,  on  the  other  baudf 
has  identified  himself  with  the  welfare  of  the  nation; and 
the  hope  of  tho  nation  unquestionably  is  that  the  Allies 
will  reinstate  luni  Iik  his  rights.  What  use  he  would  niako 
of  his  power,  if  restored,  is  of  course  uncertain ;  but,  t<*> 
long  as  he  is  alive,  he  is  the  only  possible  occupant  of 
the  throne. 

It  may  seem  that  we  are  laying  too  much  stress  on 
the  point  of  restoration,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  for  tbe 
Chinese  themselves  to  settle.  In  most  countries  it  wouM 
be  BO ;  but  there  is  no  constitutional  means,  short  of  in- 
surrection, by  which  the  Chinese  can  give  effect  to  thwr 
wishes.  We  have  a  unique  opportunity,  therefore,  of  bene- 
fiting ourselves  and  helping  them.   The  Empress- Dowager 
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has  outi'uged  the  civilised  world,  and  w©  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take  up  nniifl  to  avenge  our  wrongs-  It  is  surely 
not  beyond  our  competence  to  say  tbtit  she  ^hall  resign 
into  the  hands  of  the  legitimate  sovereign  the  authority 
which  she  usurped  and  has  so  grossly  abused.  The  ques- 
tion of  personality  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  the  occupant 
of  the  throne.  The  power  which  the  Constitution  places 
in  his  hands  is  so  absolute  that,  of  necessity,  all  officials 
take  their  colourings  from  the  views  favoured  by  him.  It' 
the  Emperor  is  liberal  and  progressive,  ho  are  they.  If 
be  is  retrograde  aud  hostile  to  foreigners^  so  are  they. 
And  as  the  Emperor  is  to  the  officials,  so  are  they  to  the 
people.  Kven  now  the  Yangtze  Viceroys,  powerful  and 
qufij^i -in dependent  as  they  are,  are  watching  with  the 
ke«na<^  interest  the  drama  that  is  being  played  out  in 
the  North,  and  are  preparing  to  trim  their  saiLj  ae- 
eordingly.  If  the  Empress  comes  back  into  power,  they 
will  be  Empress's  men,  one  and  all ;  and  reformers  will 
hare  a  bad  time.   If  the  Emperor  comes  back,  reform  will 

1 4mee  nioro  be  in  everj'one*s  niouth.  During  the  short 
time  that  he  exercised  real  authority  ho  sought  his  coun- 
cillors among  Chineee.and  endeavoured  bymeasures  which 
were  generally  accepted  to  promote  the  ■welfare  of  the 
oation  at  large.  The  expectation  is  that  if  he  has  a  free 
band  again,  real  reforms  may  be  expected* 

But  in  order  t<»  prevent  a  reaction  and  a  revival  of 
)iaiichu  i^cendency  under  either  this  or  a  futiu^  sove- 
reign, the  opportunity  ought  now  to  be  taken  to  abolisli 

'  all  class  distinctions  between  Manchus  and  Chinese*  By 
law  all  Manchus  are  entitled  as  of  right  to  a  maintenance 
from    tho    state,  either  aw  soldiers  or  civilians,  and  are 

j  debarred  from  earning  a  living  in  any  other  way.  They 
ore  supposed  to  devote  thtnnselvea  wholly  to  the  service 

,  of  the  Elmperor ;  and  all  important  posts  in  the  household 

[  4ire  reserved  for  them.  In  the  boards  at  Peking,  one  of 
the  two  presidents  and  vice-presidents  must  be  a  Manehu; 

I  in  many  other  departments  Manchus  alone  are  eligible. 
Tills  distinction  alone  thrown  an  enormously  dispro- 
jKtrtjonate  sliare  of  political  power  into  their  hands,  and 

[keeps  up  a  jealousy  and  nvalry  between  the  two  races 
which  would  otherwise  long  since  have  disappeared*  If 
all  appointments  were  open  on  equal  terms  to  either  race, 

i  the  Chinese  wouii^l  soon  elbow  out  the  Manchus  ;  and  the 
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latter,  forming  only  a  fraction — probably  not  raoi'e  tbaii 
one  or  two  per  cent. — of  the  whole  population,  would 
aink  into  insignificance.  This  again  is  a  matter  of  m- 
temal  government,  which  it  may  be  said  does  not  concern 
the  foreign  Powers;  but  the  answer  is  that  it  is  a  reform 
which  the  Chinese  can  hardly  effect  except  by  a  revolu- 
tion, and  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  it  now  quietly 
and  as  part  of  the  penalty  which  the  offending  party 
muHt  pay. 

There  ia,  moreover,  a  special  reason  why  Great  Britain 
should  insist  on  this  reform,  and,  as  a  preliminaiy,  on  the 
retirement  of  the  Empress.  Thia  is  the  quasi-obligation  that 
rests  on  us  to  hold  the  Yangtze  Yiceroys  hamaless  in  re- 
spect to  their  action  during  the  crisis.  After  the  attack  on 
Tientsin  and  the  Liogations  had  begun,  and  when  decrees 
were  being  issued  ordering  the  extermination  of  converts 
and  the  expulsion  of  foreigners,  there  was  much  anxiefy 
at  Shanghai  and  along  the  Yellow  River  lest  thoso  ivgioiia 
might  become  the  scene  of  similar  outbreaks.  At  tliis 
critical  moment  the  Viceroys  of  Nanking  and  Hankow 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr  Warren,  our  Consul- 
general  at  Shanghai,  to  disregard  the  Imperial  orders  and 
a£Pord  protection  to  all  foreigners  without  di^tineticm  of 
creed  or  class— a  promise  that  was  faithfully  kept,  A 
moral  obligation  therefore  rests  on  this  country  to  protect 
these  men  against  the  vindictivenees  of  the  Empress- 
Dowager  and  her  clique.  The  best  and  indeed  the  only 
way  of  securing  this  object  is  to  exclude  her  once  and  for 
all  from  power.  If  she  is  allowed  to  return,  no  promises 
or  assurances  of  amnesty  will  avail,  because  it  will  always  j 
be  possible  for  her  to  punish  these  officers  on  chargesi 
not  connected  with  foreign  matters,  the  truth  or  falsity] 
of  which  we  shall  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

Our  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Yangtze  Viceroys  daring 
the  crisis  has  partaken  of  the  indecision  and  hesitation 
which  has  so  long  characterised  our  dealings  WTth  the  Far 
Kast.  The  Viceroys,  from  the  outset^  disapproved  the 
Boxer  agitation,  and,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  Court  was  I 
bent  on  the  mad  project  of  plunging  the  whole  country 
into  war,  they  not  only  dechned  to  follow,  but  rt^adUj' 
accepted  our  overtures  to  secure  the  peace  of  Contra!. 
China  by  joint  measures.  We  have  it  cm  the  bt^ 
autlwrtty   that    tlie   V'iceroy   Liu    was   pi-ppni-ed    to   go] 
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farther  and  give  us  the  most  practical  pledge  in  his  power 
of  his  sincerity  and  good  faith,  hy  placing  the  command  of 
the  Yangtze  forts  in  our  hands.     The  oflFer,  however,  was 
declined ;  and  in  the  aame  spirit  the  British  Government 
declined  to  give  other  than  vague  assurances  of  support, 
though  urged  from  various  quarters  to  do  so.     The  result 
IS  that  the  Viceroys  do  not  know  whether  they  can  rely 
on  Britigih  promises  or  not,  and  they  are   undecided  on 
which  side  their  best  chance  of  safety  lies.     We  have  got 
thetn  into  a  scrape   by  making  ourselves   parties  to  an 
agreement  to  resist  the  decrees  of  the  Court,  and  we  have 
not   given  them  any  assurance  of  indemnity.     It  would 
have  been  not  only  just  but  safe  to  give  such  a  pledge. 
We  were  ourselves  at  war  with  the  Court ;  and,  ivhen  the 
Imperial    troops  were    defeated  and   aeattered,   the    only 
military  strength  left  in  China  consisted  in  the  provincial 
forces  under  the  control  of  the  Viceroys  and  their  friends, 
Frank   and   free   co-operation    with   the  Viceroys  would 
therefore  have  put  such  pressure  on  the  Court,  whether 
at  Hsianfu  or  elaewhere,  iin  would  almost  cerUiinly  have 
long  before  this  starved  the  Empress  and  her  following 
into  submission.     But,  aa  it  is,  we  have  left  the  Viceroys 
in  uncertjiinty  as   to   whether  we  mean  to  replace   the 
Empress  in  power  or  not.     If  she  is  to  come  back^  furtlier 
opposition  on  their  part  would  be  rebellion  for  which  they 
are  not  prepared  ;  and  moreover,  they  must  endeavour  as 
fiu-  as  may  be  to  undo  the  past  and  so  purchase  her  for- 
giveness.    Even  then  they  would  not  feel  safe.     It  would 
bequito  within  her  conatitutioniil  rights  to  degrade  and 
deprive    them  of   office  one  day  and  to  order   them   to 
instant  execution  the  next.     And  such  is  their  respect  for 
TOtistitutional  authority  that  they  would  probably  meekly 
submit.     It  would  be  an  indelible  disgrace  to  England  and 
a  disastrous  blow  to  our  influence  if  that  should  happen* 

To  recapitulate.  The  main  points  of  this  sottlement  are 
—{1)  restoration  of  the  Emperor:  (2)  selection  of  a  liberal 
advisory  council  of  the  best  men  obtainable  :  (3)  perpetual 
exclusion  of  the  Empress-Dowager ;  (4)  abolition  of  all 
rla«s  privileges  of  Manchus :  (5)  abolition  of  the  Manchu 
Banner  force.  Such  a  settlement  would  establish  a 
government  of  China  by  and  for  the  Chinese,  and  might 
well  bo  peraianeut.  We  should  have  enlisted  on  our  side 
all   the   moderate,  progressive,  and   enligV\tGi\©i\  ^o.t1  q1 
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CUinft,  and  paved  the  way  for  such  reforms  as  will  pnablc 
the  people  to  work  out  tlieir  own  destiny.  It  is  not  with 
this  part  of  China  that  we  have  liny  quarrel.  The  acts  o\ 
the  Manchu  Go\'emment  were  not  the  acts  of  the  whol< 
nation-  On  the  contrary,  they  were  repudiat-ed  by  th< 
better  pai't  of  the  people,  as  repre-sented  by  the  Viceroys 
Liu  Kun-yi,  Chang  Chih-tung,  and  Kwei  Chmj  ;  and  okt 
efforts  Hhould  be  directed  to  strengt^hen  their  hands  aii*l 
aeeure  their  permanent  co-operation. 

One  of  the  cionsequeuces  will,  however,  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  whole  nation,  whether  innocent  or  gnilty ;  and  thai 
is  the  payment  of  an  indemnity.     The  heavy  chums  arc, 
of  course,  for  damage  to  railways  and  for  national  war 
expenses.     The  principal  railway  claims  are  three :  (1)  on 
behalf  of  the  Lii-Han  (i.e,  Peking  to  Hankow)  Kailway; 
(2)  the  Imperial  Northern  Railway  (i.e.  Peking;  to  Shanhai- 
kwan) ;  and  (3)  the  Eitdsian  Manchurian  Railway.  Of  thifs- 
the  second  is  the  only  one  which  concernjs  this  country.  The 
Imperial  Northern  Railway  is  a  Chinese  national  line,  but 
it   is  mortgaged  to   bondholders  in    England    for  a  Innn 
of  £2,300*000.     The  line  is  practically  their  only  security; 
and,  to  get  it  into  working  order  again,  a  very  l^rj^ 
will  have  to  Ije  spent.     The  Lu-Han  line  is  also,  in  tbeorx, 
Chinese    Government   property,  hut  the  money  in  Imog 
provided  by  bondholders  in  France  and  Belgium,  to  whom 
it  is  similarly  mortgaged.     The  Russian  Manchuriau  Rail- 
way was  in  origin  ostensibly  a  private  concern,  the  capitd 
for  which  wa*  to  be  provided  by  Chinese  and  Russian  sub- 
Mcribers;   but  in  reality  it  ie  a  Rustiiian  Goverument  line 
built  with  Government  capital-     As  botli  the  Lu-Han  and 
the  Manchurian  lines  were  still  xmdor  conatnietion,  tbe 
amount  of  damage  must  have  been  relatively  less  than  oa 
the  Tientsin  line,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
claims  run  into  very  large  figures.     The  tot^ll  sum  which 
China  will  be  required  to  pay  on  all  counts  seems  likck. 
at  the  time  of  writing,  to  be  fixed  at  Tls.  45O,OOO,(»00  («»)' 
jE65,O00^nOO)  i  and  it  ^•iW  tax  the  ingenuity  of  thu  negotia- 
tors to  dovit^e  ways  and  means  whereby  Khc  can  provitU* 
e^uch  a  sum,     Her  existing  debt  is  about  ilftO.OOO.OOO,  ami 
that,  although  specially  aecured   ou   the  revenue  of  tJio 
Customs,  and  bearing  i>  per  cent,  interest,  is  at  a  discount. 
The  bent  solution  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  lispa) 
reform.     The  leakage  wViich  goes  oa  in  every  branch  of 
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the  revenue  La  China^  except  in  the  maritime  Customs,  is 
notorious;  anJ  the  compulsory  placing  of  one  or  two 
further  sourcea  of  revenue  under  foret^  control,  as 
secui*ity  for  the  service  of  the  new  loan,  would  not,  even 
from  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  be  an  unmixed  evil.  If 
e  revenues  of  the  country  were  properly  administered, 
ey  would  be  suificiont  even  for  this  serious  addition  to 
he  public  debt  without  involving  extra  taxation  on  trade, 
IV^'hich  of  course  is  to  be  deprecated. 

The  indemnity  question  involves  two  great  dangers : 
danger  of  exciting  rebellion  if  the  taxes  are  heavily 
led  to  meet  it,  and  the  danger  of  precipitating  por- 
tion if  it  is  not  met-  The  gradual  tightening  of  the 
ussian  hold  on  Manchuria  has  been  so  often  predicted 
that  its  rtjalisation  creates  no  aurpriae.  Before  the  occu- 
pation of  Port  Arthur,  Kusnia  had  no  foothold  anyivhere 
south  of  the  Amur  River  and  the  old  boundary  line  of 
1860*  Now  she  has  troops,  not  merely  at  Port  Arthur,  but 
■n  Kirin,  Moukden,  Newchwang  and  Shanhaikwan.  Even 
that  does  not  satisfy  her ;  she  claims  a  atrip  of  land  on  the 
Pciho  opposite  Tientsin  *  by  right  of  conquest/ 

It  muBt  be  admitted  that  fortune  haa  favoured  Russian 
[rations  in  Manc'huria  in  an  extraordinary  way.  Barely 
she  had  time  to  realise  that  Port  Arthur  and  Tatien- 
were  actually  in  her  possession  Avhen  the  occurrences 
,t  Blagovestchensk  and  on  the  Sibei-ian  Railway  gave  her 
the  unlooked-for  opportunity  of  sending  soldiers  across  the 
>ntier.  The  result  could  not  be  doubtful.  The  rising 
Manchuria,  such  as  it  was,  was  put  down  ;  point  after 
int  was  occupied ;  and  the  whole  of  the  three  provinces 
me  Russian  by  right  of  conquest,  if  she  chose,  to  call  it 
90.  The  convention  which  proposed  to  create  a  Russian  pro- 
tectorate pure  and  simple  has  been  apparently  frustrated 
hy  the  intervention  of  other  Powers,  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  annexation  of  Manchuria  will  t^ko  place  w^h^- 
ever  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs. 

it  is  unfortunate  that  the  South  African  war  has  eon- 
lued  to  occupy  public  attention  in  this  c-oimtry  while 
itten*  of  suoh  extreme  moment  were  passing  in  China. 
The  country  was  indeed  held  spell-bound  while  the  fate  of 
the  Legations  was  in  doubt,  but  turned  away  with  a  sigh 
of  rebef  when  they  had  been  succoured.  National  pre- 
occupation in  other  quarters  accounts,  to  d  largo  e%.t«nA»v 
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for  tho  second-rate  part  ■n-e  have  played  in  the  whole] 
affiiir,  and  lias  led  to  our  aoquiescence  in  encroachments* I 
such  as  the  retention  of  the  Ticntsin-Taku  Railway  by 
the  Kusdians,  long  after  military  exigencicis  required  it 
An  even  more  serious  cause  of  complaint  is  the  continued 
retention  ijy  Russia  of  the  railway  section  between 
Shanhaikwan  and  Newchwang.  This  was  built  by 
Elng'liah  money ;  and  the  earnings,  though  not  the  line 
itself,  are  hypothecated  to  the  bondholders  as  extra 
security. 

It  would  bo  some  consolation  for  those  rebuffs  in  th« 
North  if  one  could  think  we  were  doing  somethiiig'  to j 
consolidate  our  position  in  the  Yangftze  Valley  ;  but  that  tfl| 
not  the  case.     On  the  contrary,  the  foothold  which  other 
Powers  are  acquiring  in  that  region  is  every  day  increasing," 
while  we,  at  best^  remain  stationary.   If  the  British  public 
think  that  wo  have  acquired  any  special  rights   in  the, 
Yangtze  Valley,  the  sooner  they  are  undeceived  the  better.) 
Ten  years  ago  the  British  concession  at  Hankow  was  thoj 
only  conceasion,  and  all  foreigners  resident  thoreia  con-j 
formed  to  It^s  regulations.     Now  there  is  a  French  con-i 
cession,  a  Russian  concession,  a  German  concession,  and 
a  Japanese  concession.     Three  years  ago^  with  the  eicoih 
tion  of  the   China  Merchants'  vosdela,  the  whole  of  the 
carrying  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British.     Now 
there   are  Gerraaa   and  Japanese  lines  plying  regularfy 
between  Shanghai  and  Hankow,  subsidised*  it  is  said^  bv 
their    respective   Governments.      Hankow  is   tho    head- 
quarters of  the  Franco-Belgian  syndicate,  now  pushing 
on  the  Lu-Han  Railway  which  will  connect  that  city  with 
Peking ;   and   it  has   recently  been  announced  that  the 
same  financial  group  have  acquired  a  coutrolHng  sliaro  liT 
the  Amezican  syndicate  which  obtained  a  concession  for 
building  the  continuation  of  the  lino  from  Hftnkow  to 
Canton.     This  means,  if  true,  that  our  continent:*!  com- 
petitors, backed  by  Russia  and  France,  have  acquired  the 
control  of  the  whole  line  of  future  communication  from 
Canton  to  Peking,  or  rather,  we  may  say,  from  Tongking 
to  Manchuria.      Russia  and  France,  in  short,  will  haxt 
joined  hands  right  across  our  supposed  sphere  of  inHueuce. 
and  we  shall  find  it  will  next  be  claimed  that  we  nro 
thereby  excluded  from  all  the  hinterland  which  lies  xvcjiit 
of  that  line.    In  other  words^  Franco  will  claim  Szcchueii, 
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Kweichow,  and  Yunnan ;  and  Russia  will  set  up  oxclusive 
right*  in  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  Kansuh,  bt-aidea  Central  Asia  j 
irhile  Great  Britain,  confined  to  the  sea-board,  will  be 
leemed,  even  there,  to  have  only  equal  rights  with  others. 
i  paper  partition  of  this  soi*t  may  spem  faatastieal ;  but, 
irhen  one  looks  at  what  has  happened  in  Manchuria 
vithin  the  last  few  years^  it  ie  folly  to  dismiss  it  as  au 
die  fancy.  If  the  disintegration  of  China  continues, 
omething  of  the  kind  is  bound  to  happen.  Railway  con- 
truction,  in  that  case,  is  but  a  prelude  to  military  occupa- 
.ion.  If  Chinese  troops  (!annot  protect  the  line,  foreign 
roops  will  be  moved  in.  Then  comes  a  protectorate,  «nd 
Inally  annexation. 

Three  years  ago  no  one  would  have  questioned  our 
right  t<)  the  Yangtze  Valley ;  but  we  are  allo-wing  right'^ 
to  take  root  which  will  grow  stronger  year  by  year,  and 
soon  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  force.  Principiis  obsia  is 
B  maxim  of  even  greater  force  in  politics  than  in  morale, 
h  it  likely  that,  in  the  converse  case,  either  Russia, 
Germany,  or  Fi-ance  w^ould  have  permitted  the  intrusion 
of  England  ?  and,  if  not,  what  national  advantage  do  we 
gain  by  conceding  to  them  what  they  would  never  have  con- 
ceded to  us?  Of  course,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
^what  becomes  of  China,  then  the  more  we  givo  way  the 
fcter ;  but  we  trust  that  the  country  is  not  of  that  opinion. 
W  As  things  now  stand  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  the  only 
Way  of  repairing  or  counteracting  the  mischief  js  by  re- 
serving all  lines  running  east  and  west  and  crossing  the 
Tranco- Belgian  lines,  for  British  capital.  One  such  line 
TSTittld  be  a  railway  running  by  Hankow  into  Szechuen, 
Aad  another  would  connect  Nanking  with  Hsian-fu.  Briti&th 
n>ital  would  probably  be  forthcoming  for  both  of  these 
^Rffhicli  would  be  paying  concerns — if  subscribers  could 
bt'cootident  that  the  British  Government  is  resolved  to 
Wek  them  up.  The  lines  on  the  lower  Yangtze,  for  w^hich 
coucessioos  have  boeu  obtained,  ought  to  be  pushed  on 
without  delay.  If  the  difficulty  arises,  as  we  beheve,  from 
the  fact  that  the  terms  of  the  contracts  with  the  Chinese 
Govenunent  are  not  such  as  will  meet  the  money  market, 
the  British  Government  ought  to  so©  that  the  terms  are 
altered.  If  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Russia  can 
And  money  for  railway  development  in  China,  this  countrj^ 
:  to  h(-  ithle  to  do  so  on  the  smne  terniH, 
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The    problem   which    confronts   n?    to-day  is    in  Hi] 
material  respect  different  from  what  it  was  two  or 
years  ago ;  and  it  differs  from  that  of  fifty  yoars  ago  onl^ 
in  that  all  the  great  Poweiti  are  now  in  the  field.    Tin* 
remedy   jg   a  oHoser  union   among   those   Powers  who^e  J 
interests  are  similar,  with  the  twofold  object  of  wardiug  ^ 
off  dismemberment  and  urging  the  Chinese  to  such  in*   , 
temal  reforms  as  will  tend  to  the  streni^th  and  HtabilityM 
of  the  empire.     In  one  direction  we  think  the  Bituutloa  v^ 
more  promising  than  it  has  been  before— namely,  in  the 
growth   of  an   educated   middle  class  which  seeing  ablfl 
to    shake   itself   free   from   the  dust  of   ages.       There 
undoubtedly  a  leaven   at  work   among   the   people,  tbfti 
result  of  contact  with  foreigners  and  Western  litentture,! 
It  may  as  yet  hardly  have  taken  form  or  substaiioe,  b^tj 
it  is  there,  and  sooner  or  later  will  make  itself  felt. 

Meantime,  the  policy  of  England  should  be  to  give  the 
Anglo-German  agreement  a  wider  significjiuce  by  includ- 
ing Japan  and,  if  possible,  the  United  States ;  and  to  declare 
its  object  to  be  to  maintain,  by  force  of  arms  if  nocess^ury, 
the  integrity  of  China,  including  the  Manchurian  pr 
vinces.  Russia  has  explicitly  declared»  in  answer  to  thfl 
Anglo-German  not«,  that  '  from  the  conm^en cement  of  the 
present  complications  she  was  the  first  to  lay  do'wn  tbol 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  asaf 
fundamental  principle  of  her  policy  in  China.*  Let  Jier  j 
then  act  up  to  it  and  ^vitbdraw  Jier  forces  from  Chineee  i 
territory  simultaneously  witli  the  departure  of  otiier 
Powers.  The  scheme  of  settlement  which  we  bare 
sketched  would  then  give  China  a  breathing  space  of 
some  yenr,s  and  leave  hei"  yet  a  chance  of  recuperatioB. 
if  Bo  be  that  the  elements  of  recuperation  still  exist.  If 
they  do,  well  and  good.  L'nder  firm  but  judicious  guid- 
ance China  would,  we  believe,  in  a  few  years  become  ' 
strong  enough  to  hold  her  own.  If  not,  then  partition, 
sooner  or  later,  is  inevitable. 

WhUo  we  think  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  q£ 
China  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  "world  generaUy. 
and  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  particular,  we  do 
not  think  this  country  is  in  any  way  called  upon  to  under 
take  the  task  single-handed.  But  we  hold  that  a  clear 
understanding  t^houid  be  come  to  with  those  Power3  who  J 
have  been  so  far  working  with  u.s.    Will  they  or  will  thoy  j 
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not  join  an  out  and  out  league  to  resist  partition  from 
whatever  quarter?     If  they  will,  China  may  recover.     If 
J  they  will  not,  then  let  partition  come,  and  let  us  look  out 
\Sor  ourselves.     The  worst  policy  of  all  is  that  of  drift. 

The  estiting  character  of  recent  events  in  China  has 
I  been  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  a  large  numbex-  of 
I  books,  from  which  we  have  selected  a  few  as  representative 
I  of  different  aspects  or  phasen  of  the  interniinablt*  quest  ion, 
I  We  w^elconie  the  publication  of  a.  new  Avoi-k  by  Mr  Michie, 
Ito  which  he  has  given  the  title,  *The  Englishman  in  China* 
[during  the  Victorian  Period,  as  illustrated  by  the  Life  of 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock.'     Mr  Michie  is  so  well  knowTi,  as 
one  of  our  best  authorities  on  Chinese  matters,  that  any 
[production  of  hijs  pen  is  bound  to   conuuand  attention, 
I  especially  in  present  circumstances.     Anyone  w^ho  wishes 
[to  grasp  the  full  siguilicance  of  the  recent  upheaval  must 
[make  himself  familiar  with  what  has  gone  before;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  succinct  and  yet  comprehensive  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  British  iutercoui'se  in  China, 
which  Mr  Michie  has  given,  will  be  found  of  the  utmosit 
1  value.     Himself  an  actor  in  many  of  the  etirriug  events 
ieecribes,  and  a  close  student  at  first  hand  of  the  various 
which  the  Chinese  problem  has  presented  from 
to  time,  he  is  singularly  well  fitted  to  be  a  guide  to 
I  countrymen  in  the  tangle  of  Far-Eastern  politics, 
Mr  Parker,  the  author  of  'China,  her  History,  Diplo- 
macy, and  Commerce,'  has  every  right  to  com©  forward  as 
an  authority  on  this  Rubject,     He  Tvas  for  many  years  a 
consul  in  China ;  ho  has  travelled  through  the  length  and 
hreadth  of  the  empire;  he  has  visited  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  studied  the  interuntional  politics  of  the  Far 
S&flt;   and  he  is  a  good  Chinese  scholar  to  boot.     His 
work   is  a  valuable   book  of   reference   on   the   history. 
diplomacy,  and   commerce   of    China.      His    chapter   on 
the    government   of    the   empire    throws    light   on   the 
recent   crisis.     He  shows  that   though  nominally  a  des- 
potism, the  government   is   largely  imbued  with   demo- 
cratic principles;  and  he  brings  out  with  great  clearness 
the  fact  that  the  real  administration  of  the  country  rests, 
under    normal    conditions,   rather    with    the    provincial 
authorities  than  ^^'ith  the  hierarchy  in  Peking.     The  part 
played  by  the  Yangtze  Viceroys  during  the  recent  turmoil, 
'8  a  practical  illustration  of  this  system. 
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Mr  Bigham'a  'A  Year  in  China,  1899-1 900/ is  a  work  of 
quite  another  character.     It  is  a  brighUy-writt-eii»  amt 
icg,  and  itiatructive  book  of  travel.     The  author  joumeye 
overlaud  from  Canton  to  Peking,  where  he  resided  forj 
time  as  a  member  of  the  Legation ;  he  travelled  in  th« 
YnngtHzo  Valley  and  Manchuria ;  and  he  was  fortuaata 
enough  to    serve  with  Admiral  Seymour'fl  force   on 
occasion  of  that  officer's  unsuccessful  effort  to  relieve  thef 
Legations.     His    experiences    therefore    were   wide 
yaried,  and  he  recounts  them  with  the  sJdU  of  a  practisedj 
writer. 

For  a  comprehensive  view  of  Maachuria,  its  people,  it 
resources,  and  its  recent  historj\  the  commercial  luan^i 
well  &s  the  student,  may  well  be  referred  to  Mr  HosieV 
book.     The  author  was  for  nearly  four  years  cousul  atl 
Newchwang,  and  had  opportunities,  such  as  few  EugUsh- 
men  have  enjoyed,  for  acquainting  himself  with  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  this  little  known  province.      He  hasj 
made  excellent  use  of  these  opportunities,  relates  his  ex-J 
perionces  in  a  pleasant  style,  marBhala  his  facts  in  a  cleftTj 
and   orderly  manner,  and  brings  his  account  of  recent 
events,  illustrated   by  important  documentary  evidenf*,  [ 
down  to  October,  1900> 

As  the  title  of  Mr  Savage  Landor'K  work  indicates,  ite 
pages  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  advance  of  the  Allies  on 
Peking,  and  the  capture  of  that  city.  So  far  &8  thwc 
events  are  concerned,  it  is  a  full  and  accurate  record,  ami 
contains  much  that  is  new  und  interesting.  But  his  work 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  too  long;  and  the 
gratuitous  insertion  in  tlie  middle  of  the  narrative  of  the 
account  of  a  journey  made  in  the  iuterlor  of  the  country 
in  the  year  1891  is  both  confusing  and  unnecessary.  The 
two  volumes  are  profusely  illustrated,  and  afford  a  curious 
instance  of  the  inability  of  an  author  to  pursue  the  line  of 
policy  wliieli  he  may  lay  down  for  himself.  In  his  preface 
Mr  Savage  Laador  tells  us  that  *  the  aim  of  this  book  ha* 
been  ,  ,  .  to  avoid  national  or  personal  prejudice.*  Beaden 
will  find  out  for  themselves  how  far  short  of  this  pious 
aspiration  Mr  Savage  Landor  has  fallen. 


Art.  I.— THE   EMPRESS   FREDERICK. 

'Aix  things/  says  Emerson,  *  preach  the  indifferency  of 

I  circumstances.     The   man  is  all.'    The  man   may  be  all, 

[but  circumstances  are  not  wholly  indifferent.     They  are 

I  the  environment  in  which  human  character  is  developed; 

I  they  are  the  framework  in  which  capacity  and  disposition 

are  displayed-     As  the  rules  of  a  game  are  limitations 

which  enable  the  player  to  show  his  skill,  so  are  circuni- 

Btances  opportunities  for  the  manifestation  of  personal 

abihty.    We  should  be  inclined,  without  undervaluing  the 

personal  factor,  to  venture  another  aphorism.      As  the 

drcumstances  ^vithoufc  the  man  are  nothing,  eo  the  man 

without  the  circumetances  is  nothing,  for  how  can  virtue, 

or  courage,  or  patience,  or  kindness  display  themselves 

without  the  circumstances    of    temptation    and    danger, 

of  Buffering  and  distress?     When  a  life  is  lived  under 

circumstances  of  peculiar  and  varied  severity,  the  lights 

and  shadows  of  cliaracter  are  more  clearly  seen,  aiid  the 

Iritiiuph   of  Bpiritual    forces   more   decisively    displayed, 

•  Why  am  I  called  to  suffer  as  I  do  ? '  onre  asked  the  late 

Empress  Frederick.     '  To  show,  madam,  the  victory  of  the 

npiritual  over  the  miiterial,'  was  the  reply.     The  ivorld 

has  naturally  dwelt  much  on  the  tragic  circumstances  of 

the  late  EmpresH  Frederick's  life  :  they  were  well  known^ 

they  appealed  forcibly  to  the  imagination  and  sympathy 

of  mankind ;  but  they  did  much  more  than  this.     They 

wrved  to  unfold  the  dignity,  serenity,  and  simplicity  of 

one  lo  whom  fell  trials  more  bitter  and  more  various  than 

Usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.     It  is  not  our  purpose  to 

diUte  on  titese;  we  shall  only  touch  on  them  so  far  &s 
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they   indicate   character    and    illustrate    the  victory  of 
spiritual  forces. 

One  or  two  preliminary  remarks  will  be  usefuL    The 
Empress  Frederick  was  bom  in  1840  and  died  in  1901* 
Her  life  was  thua  ten  years  short  of  the  threescore  years 
and  tea  allotted  to  man.     It  covered  a  period  which  was 
marked  by  startling  changes  in  Europe,  the   most  con- 
spicuous and  startling  of  which  affected  the  land  of  h*r 
birth  and  the  land  of  her  adoption.    She  was  eleven  when 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  was  thought  to  be  a  si 
of  new^  and  nobler  rivalry  among  nations.    She  wBtS  thi 
when  the  revival  of  the  German  Empire  gave  effect  to 
dreams  of  German  unity  j  and  she  lived  to  see  the  ns© 
of  ImperiaHem  among  the  British  people.     Her  life  eoiii' 
cided,  that  is  to  say,  with  movements  which  gave  birth 
to    great   political    revolutions   and    indicated   impo 
changes  of  thought.     The  drift  of  these  changes  show 
itself  in  the  tendency  to  substitute  large  units  for  sraaU. 
to  obliterate  old  geographical   bouudaries,  and  to  com 
bine  together  men  who  could  claim  common  blood.    Duke-' 
dome,  pniicipalities,  even  Idngdoms  disappeared,  ab»orbcd| 
in  empires  iLtid  monarchies  whose  strength  was  that  of, 
race.     The  Kingdom  of  Italy  replaced  the  assemblage  of 
minor  states  whose  administration  had  been  narrowly 
tyrannicaL     The  Empire  of  Germany  was  established  by 
the  lowering  of  some  IocaI  prestige,      Austria  lost  tier 
chance  of  leadership,  and  Hanover  was  discrowned.    In  the 
British  Empire  alone  have  imperiaUstic  ideAs  coincided, 
not  with  a   lowering,  but   a   raising,  of  the   dignity  of 
dependencieB.     But  whatever  loss  or  gain  of  provincial  or 
colonial  dignity  has  accompanied  the  movement,  it  has 
been  one  which  has  shown  the  Influence  of  race  and  taa- 
guage ;  the  spirit  of  the  movement  has  everywhere  been 
the  same ;    it  has  been  the  movement  of  peoples.    The 
Kingdom  of  Italy  would  never  have  been  revived  without 
the  antecedent  popular  movements.    The  German  Empire 
would  never  have  been  an  accomplished  fact  unless  it  had 
coincided  with   the  aspirations  of   a  great  and  resolute 
race ;  and  British  Imperialism  is  strong  because  it  is  the 
expression  of  the  law  of  kinship  and  of  the  conviction 
that  ties  of  blood  are  stronger  than  geographical  obstacW 
The  spirit  of  the  peoples  has  pronounced  for  union  and 
against  separation ;  it  has  done  «o  in  Europe,  as  we  harf 
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s£»Gn  ;  it  has  done  so  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  great  war 
of  eecesgion.  This  spirit  was  strongly  at  work  in  Germany 
when  the  Princeas  Royal  of  England  went  there  as  a  bride 
m  1858. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  deal  with  the  political  a&pecta 
of  the  late  Emprese'  life.   The  time  to  estimate  rightly  her 
attitude,  or  the  value  of  the  policy  she  was  supposed  to 
favour,  has  not  yet  come.   But  it  is  ini  possible  to  overlook 
altogether  her  relation  to    the    great   events  which  cul- 
minated not  only  in  German  unity  but  in  the  vast  increase 
of   German   influence   over   the   de8tinies  of  the   world. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  Bismarck  regarded  her  as  an  opponent. 
The  bitterness  of  Bismarck  has  even  suggested  a  question 
whether  any  personal  offence  aggravated  a  difficult  posi- 
tion.    So  far  as  we  know,  no  trace  or  record  of  such  can  ' 
be  found.     The  Empress  Frederick  herself  desiredt  as  we 
Vnow.  to  be»  like  her  mother,  *  loved  for  her  own  sake/ 
It  was  one  of  her  disappointments  that  she  did  not  win ! 
free  and  unstinted  affection  of  the  German  people* 
fe  are  ourselves  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  some 
'exaggeration  of  facts  in  her  own  feeling  of  disappoint-^ 
tDcnt ;  however  this  may  be,  it  was  not  likely  that  ont 
who  fto   keenly  wished   to  be  loved  would   gratuitouslj 
give   rjiuse   for   personal    resentment ;   but   we   can  well 
nderstand  that  her  truthfulness  and  her  uncomproniis- 
■  dislike  of  insincerity  may  have  led  her  into  errors  of 
bdgment.     An  injudicious   frankness  may  be   as  deeply 
ntcd    as   a    studied    unkindness.      It   is    not  right    to 
apromise   truth,   but   it   may  be  wise  to  conceal    our 
ices.     It  is  gracious  to  do  so  among  those  who 
Bcnsitive ;    and,  before    the  wars  of  1866    and    1870, 
was  fuller  of  sensitive  people  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  German  race  was   then  feeling  its  way  towards 
Hty,  and  it  had  a  growing  consciousness  of  high  destiny, 
man  who  is  conscious  of  the  possession  of  powers 
^  ^  on  which  opportunity  and  achievement  have  not  yet 
•et  their  hall-mark   is  frequently  the  victim  of  at  least 
noods  of  sensitiveness.    Nations  are  not  unlike  individuals 
fa  this   respect ;  and  the  German  people  at  the  time  of 
fhi<:h  we  apeak  were  quick  to  suspect,  perliaps^  even  in 
fWocent  phrases,  the  Ruggestion  of  their  inferiority*   This 
»y  account  for  the  umbrage  which  was  taken  at  utter- 
aees  which  seem  to  ue  void  of  offence. 
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The  habitual  aensitivenesa  of  the  German  people  waBut 
this  time  increased  by  the  apprehension  of  danger.  Thes 
had  a  difficult  task  before  them ;  and  none  kne-w  bette 
than  Bismarck  how  difficult  it  was,  for  none  knew  bett 
than  he  how  to  interpret  the  vague  dreams  of  his  country-^ 
men.  Knowing  this»  the  anxiety  of  lofty  ambition  wa^* 
hiB  portion ;  he  feared  the  results  of  divided  coimsels ;  bo 
dreaded  a  freedom  which  might  hamper  the  oatocutive; 
he  deemed  that  the  free  institutions  of  England  were 
inappropiiate,  or  at  least  inopportune,  in  Germany,  a* 
they  might  delay,  if  not  destroy,  the  chances  of  Geraiai] 
unity.  In  the  Crown  Princess,  enamoured  as  she  vra 
of  those  free  institutions,  he  thouglit  he  saw  one  wh<| 
believed  in  Quixotic  dreams,  who  reckoned  with  a  visic 
ary  human  nature,  not  with  men  and  women  as  the 
really  are  i  and  Bismarck,  who  was  never  betr 
into  idealism  in  politics,  did  not  believe  in  rose-i 
methods.  His  fear  of  the  mificarriage  of  the  schemee  hi 
cherished  made  him  remoreelesa  in  his  opposition.  His 
fears,  we  believe,  exaggerated  the  danger.  It  is  possible] 
that  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  whose  minds  werrl 
full  of  schemes  for  the  social  and  induBtrial  weU-t 
of  Germany*  did  not  at  first  realise  so  clearly  as  Bis 
the  force  of  the  imperialistic  aspiratione  of  the 
They  certainly  believed  more  strongly  than  he  did  ini 
eflicacy  of  the  methods  of  peace  and  in  reliance  upon  mo 
and  social  forces  ;  but  neither  the  Crown  Prince  nor  Cr 
Princess  would  have  proved  weakly  credulous  or  dreamily  I 
unpractical,  or  would  have  done  anything  to  jeoimrdiie 
German  unity  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  Emperor  PredL'rick,  I 
had  his  life  been  spared,  would  have  i-uled  with  astrengthj 
and  energy  which  would  have  surprised  those  who , 
only  half  read  his  character.  Such  at  least  was  Bisms 
own  opinion:  'Had  he  lived  longer  as  German  Emf 
ho  would  have  astonished  the  world  by  his  energy 
personal  action  in  the  Government/ 

Wo  cannot  speak  with  certitude  upon  contingenciw;! 
but  we  feel  sure  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  vrerci 
alive  to  the  meaning  of  the  oxtraoi"dinary  changes  oM 
which  we  have  spoken.  The  conception  of  what  we  mayl 
call  race-imperialism  has  given  ri^e  to  new  aspiration*.] 
Tlie  aims  which  sufficed  when  men  measured  the  worlil 
from   the  standpoint  of   the   treaty  of  Vienna  and  the 
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jce  of  power  iu  Europe^  are  felt  to  be  inadequate  to 

le  present  condition  of  the  world.     The  outlook  is  wider 

Ian  it  was  in  the  daya  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

le  questions  are  no  longer  those  of  merely  European 

poUtics ;  they  are  questions  which  touch  the  civilisation 

i&nd  happiness  of  the  world.     It  is  impossible  to  auppoae 

Ithat  this  wider  outlook  would  have  had  no  influence  upon 

Ithe  mind  of  a  great  and  wise  prince ;  and  it  is  certain 

jthat  Bismarck's  rolationa  with  the  Prince  and  Princess 

iwer^,  after  1886,  as  Bismarck  himself  said,  *  Quite  satis- 

rtactory,  with  him  and  also  with  hei\     When  in  1888  the 

I  Crown  Prince  ascended  thethrone>  he  addressed  Bismarck 

j  AS  the  loyal  and  courageous  adviser  of  hia  father.     'Bis- 

)  marck,'  we  are  told,  *  was  the  first  to  greet  hla  new  master, 

[  who  embraced  him  with  warmth*  and  kissed  him  on  the 

cheek.*     During  the  ehort  period  of  the  Emperor's  reign, 

fhe  intercourse  between  them  was  cordial  and  easy ;  and 

it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  oM  statesman's  eulogy  : 

*The  Enipei'or  Frederick  was  indeed  a  very  remarkable 
|uk1  estimable  man,  extromoly  amiable  and  friendly,  yet  none 
}  lh«  lees  far-gigbted,  intelligent,  and  decided.  He  knew  himself 

thoroughly,  and  a  resolve  once  taken  remained  unalterable. .  .  . 

He  was  a  genuine  Hohenzollern  of  the  beat  kind  and  most 

Iritliant  ctti)acity.'     (Posckinger's  Life,  p,  452.) 

In  our  judgment  the  cordial  relations  thus  disclosed  are 
in  themselves  an  evidence  that  in  all  questions  of  high 
policy  affecting  the  unity  of  the  Empire  there  was  no 
important  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  Emperor 
JVederick  and  Prince  Bismarck ;  and  that  the  Empi-ess 
was  loyal  to  her  husband  is  beyond  all  doubt*  Men  will 
always  differ  aa  to  methods;  and  it  is  allowable  to  doubt 
whether  Prince  Biamarck's  were  always  the  best.  He  had 
iU  unscrupulousness  which  shocked  more  fastidious  miuds^ 
ftad  to  have  differed  from  him  need  not  always  have  been 
wrong.  But  in  loyal  devotion  and  in  sincere  desire  for 
the  welfare  of  the  German  Empire  and  people,  the  Emperor 
sad  Empress  were  not  one  ^vhit  behind  the  great  states- 
aian  himself.  That  they  wished  to  cultivate  friendly 
prfations  with  England  ought  not  to  be  counted  as  a 
%ult,  either  in  England  or  Germany,  by  those  who  read 
bir  own  times  aright. 
It  d^nnot  bo  for  the  interests  of  mankind  thu^t  0«c- 
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many   and   England   should    quarrel ;    their    amity  is 
safeguard  of  peace  and  civihBatiou.   The  common  soiroif 
which  have  been  theirs  during  the  last  few  years  may' 
be    inatrumeutal    iu    clearing  away   laisunderst&nding^ 
When  England  was  mourning  her  Queen,  aud  the  ELiugof 
England  his  mother,  it  was  the  Emperor  of  Germany  who, 
by  hia  ta.ct»  his  thoug-ht fulness,  and  his  self-effacement, 
soothed  aud  softened  the  first  hours  of  grief.     When  the  J 
Empress  Frederick  died,  the  King  of  England,  grievingl 
for  hU  sister,  stood  in  sympathy  by  the  side  of  the  Em-I 
peror  who  was  mourning  for  hi^^  mother.      Other  trialal 
may  await  the  two  great  European  nations  whieh,  luor 
than  any  otherSj  are  the  shrines  of  thought,  liberty^  and 
reasonable   faith;    hat   however  these    trials    maj*  aHxeJ 
whether  from  commoreial  jealousy  or,  as  we  are  inclined  J 
to  believe,  from  eome  quick  and  unespeeted  common  peril,  J 
the  German  and  English  peoples  will  never  forget  that  [ 
they  struggled  side  by  side  in  the  cause  of  faith  in  iha  . 
sixteenth  centuiy;  that  they  fought  side  by  side  in  ihel 
nineteenth  century  against  the  tyranny  which  threatened 
to  extinguish  the  liberties  of  European  nations ;  and  tLat 
in  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  they  mingled  thi-ir 
tears  over  the  grave  of  a  bright,  able»  and  philanthi-ojjl 
woman   who   waa   a  German   Empress   and   an  Eng 
Prince  sfl. 

But  whatever  suspicion  and  hostiUty  the  Empress  i 
countered  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  there  waa  one  cour*e  of  ] 
activity  which  she  could  pursue  without  let  or  himlrauit!- 
She  could  move  unchallenged,  though   not   unoritirii^ain 
along  the  pathway  of  philanthropy ;  and  none  wiU  i 
admiration   to   the  devotion  with  which  she  piursue<l ' 
When  the  great  struggle  with  Prance  began,  the  Crown 
Pi-incess, after  showing  her  interest  in  the  hospital  agebcie* 
at  Berlin,  took  up  her  residence  at  Homburg  as  beti^ 
nearer  the  field  of  operations.     Here  she  arranged  fur  ibf 
reception  of  the  sick  and  wounded ;  the  harr.tckfl  wet* 
turned  into  a  hospital;  a  friend  and  pupil   of  FloreuW 
Nightingale  wa^  brought  over  to  organise  the  nursing;] 
and  when  the  sad  convoys  of  the  guffermg  arrived,  tbe 
Crown  Princess  moved  about  among  the  lines  of  bedc 
with   -words   of  encouragement  and   with   little  act*  *" 
thoughtful   kindliness   for  friend    or  foe.     '  The  ladiee.  ' 
Baid  a  French  prisoner^ '  are  all  very  kind,  but  uooe  *^ 
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Ithem  like  Madame  la  Princesae.     She  never  passes  with- 
some  Idud  word  to  the  unhappy  ones  who  lie  hore, 
id  if  she  sees  any  that  are  more  wretched  than  the  others 
talks  the  most  to  them.'     But  she  was  not  content 
ith  any  one  sphere  of  helpfulnea'^.     Her  quick  mind  and 
dpathetic  heart  anticipated   the  varioua  needs  which 
le  war  would  occasion:  ahe  remetahered  the  little  com- 
which  the  men  at  the  front  would  welcome,  and  she 
thought  no  less  of  the  distresses  of  the  bereaved  at  home. 
Her  benevolence,  moreover,  was  not  spasmodic.    There 
ire  thousands  whose  hearts  are  stirred  to  sympathy  in 
I  times  of  crisis  and  emotion,  but  who  remain  unmoved 
,  by  th«  monotonous  and  com,monplaco  needs  of  ordinary 
daily  Hfe.     Thei-e  are  few  who  make  beneficence  a  prin- 
ciple of  life.    To  this  smaller  eiix!le  the  Empress  Frederick 
belonged.     The  evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  variety  of 
her  philanthropic   interests.      The  cause  of  the  English 
governess  in  a  foreign  town ;   the  importance  of  giving 
r  women  training   and   education  to  fit  them   to  support 
llhemselves;  the  need  that  the  system  of  education  should 
pbe  the  best   possible,  inteUigible   and    systematic,  above 
l&U  framed  to  develope  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil;  the 
Istudy  of  Domestic    Hygiene ;    the  proper  direction    of 
1  charity ;    the  discouragement  of  mendicancy,  the  assLst- 
ance  of  real  distress ;  the  encouragement  of  schools  of 
[cookery;  hom.es  for  student  and  working  girla;  the  Lette 
Bociety  with  its  training-school  for  girls  as  printing  ap- 
prentices ;   the  Victoria   Lyceum   for  women   students^ — 
Uiese  and  similax'  institutions  and  movements  attest  the 
width  of  her  sympathies. 

Neither  sorrow  nor  aickness  stayed  her  kindly  activities ; 

Land  the  genuineness  and  persistency  of  her  philanthropy 

ore  perhaps  moat  clearly  marked  in  the  spot  which  was 

i  her  home  of  recent  years.     The  little  village  of  Kronberg 

will  always  bo  astiociated  with  the  name  of  the  Empress 

Frederick.     Here  she  fixed   her   home,  and  the  Schloss 

I  Friedriehshof  bore  in  every  nook  and  comer,  in  design, 

anangement,  and   furniture,  the   impress  of  her   active 

mind,  the  evidence  of  her  forethought  and  of  her  taste. 

l-Bef  ore  the  building  was  commenced^  the  architect  waa  sent 

[upon  a  pilgrimage  of  investigation  to  gather  hints  and 

I  from  the  best  and  most  famous  homes  in  England 

ad  on  the  Continent.     Then  the  Schloss  was  built  after 
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much  anxious   thought,  and   li  grew  to  its   completion 
under   the  \igilaiit  eye   and   increasing   interest   of  tbe 
Empress  herself.     To  her  it  had  sacred  associations.     The 
thought  of  her  hueband  was  with  her  in  the  building.    It 
occupied  a  site  which  he  had  loved ;  and,  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  caatle  was,  as  it  were»  dedicated  to  his  memoty. 
Over  the  main  entrance  the  inscription,  *  Frederic!  Memo- 
riA,'  reminds  the  visitor  of  the  love  which  does  not  foi^et 
The  site  is  pleasing.     The  Taunus  Mountains  rise  behind 
the  SchlosH,  and  their  tree-covered  slopes  give  shelter  from 
the  cold  winds  of  the  North.     At  intervals  the  sloping 
Bides  of  the  hills  draw  back  and  leave  a  little  bay  in  which 
the  sunshine  seems   to   linger.     In   one   of  these  stands 
Friedrichshof.     Before  the  house  there  stretches  the  wide 
and    corn-laden  plain  which  creeps  downwards    till   it 
reaches  the  banks  of  the  Main,  and  the  manufactories  on 
the  outskirts  of  Frankfort.     Good  roads  lead  under  the 
shadow  of  pleasant  trees  towards  Homburg,  or,  rising  up- 
«'arda,  climb  the  mountain  slopes  to  Altkonig'  or  Falken- 
etein.     These  were  the  hills  which  to  young  Goethe  were 
full  of  grave  and  alluring  mystery.     They   were  to  hia 
longing  eyes  far  off  and  full  of  earnestness.     With  his 
friend  Miiller  at  length,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  visited 
Kronberg  and  climbed  the  hills  Tvhich  had  beckoned  to  his 
fancy  so  long.     He  has  told  us  bow  full  of  glad  coEt-ent 
his  soul  was  when  he  mounted  the  Feldberg  and  founds 
quiet  shady  spot,  a  calm  harbour  of  refuge,  sheltered  by 
the  lordly  shadows  of  oak  and  beech.     *  Hier  fand  ich  niicli 
wobl,'  he  cried ;  and  many  another  has  echoed  the  cry,  aa 
he  has  looked  at  the  wide  expanse  of  plain,  the  varied 
trees,  and  felt  the  sweet  influence  of  those  silent  hills. 
But  as  the  eye  travels  over  the  varied  scenery  it  rests 
upon  symbols  of  the  passion  and  pathos  of  human  life. 
To  right   and   left,  upon   proud  spurs  of  the  moimtaiB 
range,  are  to  be  seen  castles,  some  in  ruins,  the  eloquent 
witnesses  of  the  struggles  of  the  past  and  the  neglect  of 
the  present — of  the  rise  and  fall  of  once  famous  families. 
Close  at  hand,  within  a  mile  of  Fried riehshof,  h  the 
village  of  Kronberg^  dominated  by  the  picturesque  c4V*tlB 
and  keep.     The  stoiy  of  the  Lords  of  Kronberg  •  givefl  a 
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touch  of  historic  interest  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and 
awcntuato3  the  happy  accidBnt  or  the  appropriat-e  choice 
TvhiL'h  led  the  Empress  Frederick  to  aelect  thia  neighbour- 
hood aa  her  home.     In  the  fifteenth  century,  Anna  von 
Kronberg  (Hartmut)  waa  the  representative  of  a  family 
Tvhich  had  exercised  eoignorial  rights  in  Kronberfj,  and 
in    after  generations    she   was  looked   back  upon  as  the 
venerable   Stammmutter  of  the  house.      Her  portrait  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Castle  Chapel-     In  the  days  of  the 
Befonnation  the  Kronbergs   identified  themselves  with 
the    new^  movement ;    and  the  Lord  of  Kronberg  was  a 
valued    and  esteemed   friend   of   Martin  Luther,  one,  as 
Luther  said  of  him,  '  whose  w^ords  spring  from  the  depth 
and  fire  of  the  heart  and  prove  that  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
many,  does  the  word  of  Christ  merely  hover  on  the  tongue 
and  ears  but  dwells  earnestly  and  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  heart.*     Von  Hartmut  gave  practical  evidence  of 
devotion,  for,  when  the  edict  was  issued  "which  con- 
ed Luther,  he  resigned  the  office  which  he  held  under 
Emperor   and    the   two   hundred    gulden  of   income 
ched  to  it,  unwilling  to  serve  him  any  longer.     The 
nbei^  family  and  their  w^hole  neighbourhood  suffered 
ich  in  those  troublous  times,  and  later  in  the  Thirty 
ears'  Wan    The  population  was  decimated ;  the  fortunes 
d  the  ruling  house  were  wasted  by  war  and  persecution ; 
tbe  castle  was  neglected  and  fell  into  decay ;  the  little 
t^hapel  became  a  ruin  ;  and  we  know  that  from  the  bogin- 
liing  of  the  eighteenth  century  onwards  the  village  and 
tieighbourhood  sank  into  insignificance.     It  w^as  a  spot 
Only  visited  by  the  casual  tourist,  who,  like  Goethe,  looked 
>rith  wonder  on  the  picturesque  ruins  and  -with  pleasure 
xipon  the  changeless  hills. 

At  leni^th,  under  the  inspiring  auspices  of  the  Empress 
Frederick,  the  time  of  renovation  came*  The  building  of 
Friedrichshof  and  the  keen  interest  which  the  Empress 
took  in  the  surrounding  country  combined  to  revive  the 
life  and  prosperity  of  the  place.  Everything  which  could 
contribute  to  its  well-being  awakened  her  sympathy. 
tjhe  saw  and  regretted  the  sad  ruin  of  the  ancient  castle, 
the  memorial  of  glorious  days.  She  greatly  wished  to 
obtain  possession  of  it  that  she  might  save  it  from  further 
decay.  Difficulties  stood  in  the  way.  There  were  legal 
impediments  owing  to  contradictory  claims  of  proprietor- 
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ship.     The  present  Emperor  Wtliiam  knew  jind  approvi 
ilia  mother's  wish.     Hia  quick  eye  appreciated  th^  pictu 
esque  and  historic  interest  of  the  castle.     His  vigoroi 
intervention  swept  away  the  iinffltpected  and  incompro- 
henaihle  official  difficulties,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  ISUl 
he  presented  the  property  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  his  mother. 
In  thus  coming  into  the  Empresa  Frederick's  possessioa 
the   old    castle  was   restored.    In   a   senae,   to    its   lawful 
owner ;  it  became  the  property  of  one  who,  thi'ough  lier 
own  and  her  husband's  family,  belonged  to  Von  K!ronbei 
lineage.     For  both  the  Emperor  Frederick  and  his 
could  trace  their  descent,  he  through  the  Von  Brauascl 
weig-Wolfeubiittel,  the  Vou  Braunsehweig-BlsLnkenb 
and  the  Von  Oettingen,  and  she  through  the  Mecklenb 
Strelitz  and  Von  Erbacha,  back  to  Georg  III  Von  Erbnclit 
■who  was  the  fifth  in  direct  descent  from  the  old  Sta 
nmtter,  Anna  von  Kronberg  (Hartmut),  the  anceslrt-^ 
eight  reigning  families. 

The  affectionate  interest  which  the  Empress  took  i 
this  home  of  her  ancestors  was  displayed  in  many 
She  manifested  the  same  spirit  of  thoughtful  kiudliu^is 
in  her  quiet  life  at  iu'onberg  as  in  the  world's  eye  at  Berl 
In  the  little  village  which  she  made  her  home  she  iden 
herself  by  sjTnpathy  and  practical  benevolence  with 
who  were  in  need,  sicknesa  or  suffering ;  she  cared  for, 
health,  comfort  and  welfare  of  those  who  were  at 
door  ;  she  provided  useful  institutions,  and  when  p 
she  made  them  beautiful.     Her  Httle  hospital  there 
model  in  its  way :  skilled  nurses  cared  for  the  sick; 
only  was  medical  aid  at  hand,  but  the  healing  influeui 
of  ftun  and  air  was  provided,  and  patient«  could  refi 
their   tired   eyes   with   the   prospect  of  the   bright 
broadening   plain  vrithin   the   tender  shelter  of  the 
circling  hills.    She  took  care  that  the  children  should 
the  best  and  fullest  opiior  turn  ties  of  education :  shti 
novated  the  old  Protestantchurch  at  Kronbei^:  she  hel; 
in  the  erection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Hombur;^: 
she  restored  the  old  caatio  with  generous  hand  and  with] 
a  careful  reverence  for  ancient   precedent   and   historii 
memories  ;  and  her  care  would,  if  her  life  had  been  spa 
have  been  extended  to  the  little  chapel  of  the  castle.    Thi 
wide,  practical  and  sympathetic  interest  in  things  *W 
people  brought  her  its  own  reward.  W 
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Englishmen  and  Germans  are  alike  in  their  paasionate 
ntt^chment  to  home.  The  dom<«tic  instmct  m  both 
peoples  is  strong,  and  is,  we  believe^  a  aource  of  uatioucil 
etr&jkgth..  It  ia  thertjforo  a  matter  not  merely  for  senti- 
mental regret  but  for  serious  niisgivhig  when  we  perceive 
the  decay  of  domesticity  aiiiongsit  ua.  There  are  grave 
reasons  for  belie^Tng  that  the  love  of  novel  pleasures  has 
superseded  the  capacity  for  real  home  joy  which  was  once 
both  a  steadying  and  inspiring  influence  in  English  life. 
What  waa  once  a  delight  and  a  pride  has  become  a  burden 
which,  if  borne  at  all,  is  borne  mth  ill-coneealed  regret 
and  intermittent  irritabihty.  Far  otherwise  was  it  with 
the  Empress,  in  whom  the  domestic  spirit  was  strong. 
Home  was  to  her  an  enchanting  word.  It  conjured  up 
rision^  of  that  glad,  pure  home  in  which  she  had  been 
reared — -the  home  of  the  blameless  Queen  and  the  self- 
repr^ising  Prince,  who  seemed  to  Tennyson  scarce  *  other 
than  htB  own  ideal  knight.'  She  never  forgot  the  wise 
eoQQseis  of  her  venerated  father.  For  her  mother  she 
dieriahed  a  tender  alfection,  mingled  with  a  most  winsome 
reverence.  Jt  was  a  real  agony  to  her  that  she  could  not 
travel  to  England  in  those  sad  days  of  last  January,  *  To 
think  that  I  could  not  bo  with  her,'  was  her  cry.  To  her 
brothers  and  sisters  she  was  att;ached  with  a  constant  and 
unfailing  affection.  In  her  early  days  she  was  '  the  kindest 
of  sisters ' ;  later,  she  was  *  the  wisest  friend,'  besides  •  the 
most  tender,  loving  sister.'  The  nieniorios  of  her  home 
were  an  inaUenable  inheritance. 

Tho  traditions  in  w^hich  the  Empress  Frederick  and 
her  husband  had  been  brought  up  were  of  a  purer  and 
better  8oi*t  than  is  fashionable  to-day.  As  a  consequence 
they  reaped  the  harvest  of  home  joy,  of  mutual  loA'e, 
and  unfailing  confidence.  It  is  true  that  even  in  this 
sacred  shelter  the  Crown  Print;B  and  Princess  did  not 
escaije  misrepresentation.  There  was  a.  Ume  when  evil 
tongues  dared  to  say  of  such  a  home  as  theirs  that  it  waa 
marred  by  domestic  discord.  These  rumours,  carelessly 
or  maliciously  rei>eated,  caused  them  deep  personal  pain. 


*I  had  good  reason  to  know  this,'  writes  one  who  knew 
Ut»m  well,  *tts  once^  after  spending  an  evening  ^vith  the 
Princess  in  Paris  in  1807*  the  Prince  took  me  on  one  side  and 
.  .  .  Boid,  "  Go  back  and  tell  them  in  England  how  you  have 
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fieeu  iJa  this  eveniug,*'  alludhig  to  the  easy,  affectlouAte  terms 
on  which  they  were  and  whicih  I  had  witnessed  in  her  bondoip, 
where  their  c^ief  eonversation  had  been  about  the  dlspositioiia 
aud  characters  of  thi?ir  children.' 

It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  refer  to  these  rumours. 
No  reasonable  being  believed  tbcin  then ;  no  one  at  all 
believes  them  now.    We  know  well  that  from  the  day  the 
white  heather  was  gathered  on  Craig-na-ban  till  the  day 
on  which  the  Emperor  breathed  his  last,  still  holding  cl(»e 
to  his  breast  the  hand  of  his  wife^  the  strong  and  deepen 
ing  attachment  knew  no  break,  no  distrust.     From  the 
time  when  she  began  to  reflect,  she  realised  how  largo  a 
place  siraple  and  genuine  love  played  in  human  happineM. 
'  She  would  like  best  to  be  loved  for  Iier  own  8a.ke,  as  dear 
Mamma  is/  '  She  would  never  marry  except  for  love.'    In 
her  marriage  she  had  her  wish.     *  It  is  not  politics,  it  J8 
not  ambition,'  said  the  young  Prince ;  *  it  in  love.'    The 
observant  eye  of  that  wise  and  affeetiouate  Prince  licr 
father  endorsed  this.     *  The  Prince,'  so  wTote  the  Prince 
Consort — *  the  Prince  is  really  in  love,  and  the  little  lady 
does  her  best  to  please  him.'     When  the  home  had  bwp 
formed,  the  settling  down  into  domestic  quietness  did  not, 
with  the  loss  of  novelty,  weaken  their  affection.     After 
more  than  a  decade  of  nmrried  life,  the  Crown  Prince, 
during  his  visit  to   the  East,  collects  flowers   from  llw 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  take  home  to  his  irife. 
To  spare  her  the  pain  of  parting,  he  rides  away  like  a 
knight  of  old  to  the  battlefields  of  Weisseuburg  and  WcirtJi 
without  bidding  his  wife  farewell.     So  strong  is  her  love 
that  she  wishes  in  all  things  to  have  his  confidence ;  she 
only   resents    Freemasonry   because   it   possesses   secret* 
which  a  man  may  not  tell  his  wife.     So  free  were  they 
from   domestic  discord,  that  the  very  strength  of  their 
attachment  was   an    annoyance    to   political   opponenU. 
He    was    the   ever   chivalrous    and    magnanimous   man, 
whose  heart  was  in  his  homo,  and  who  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  free  and  affectionate  intercourse,  never  lost  sight  ol 
those  ideals   of   courtesy   which   were   natural    to    him. 
Danger  and  anxiety,  difficulty  and  the  strife  of  tongut?*, 
the  perUa  of  war  and  bereavements  at  home,  drew  thaes 
loyal  hearts  closer  to  one  another,  till  that  day  when  ti* 
(broken -liear ted  wife  cried  to  the  cold  form  of  her  husband 
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— *  Pritz,  Fritss,  this  ia  the  first  time  you  have  ever  given 
me  paiu.' 

Their  home^life  throughout  "was  one  of  increasiDgly 
affectionate  intercourse;  and  in  that  home  the  Empress 
Frederick  exerted  an  in^uence  wliich  was   due  alike  to 
her  intellectual  capacity  and  to  her  nimplene^s  of  heart. 
*She  had  the  brain  of  a  philosopher  and  the  heart  of  a 
child,"  was  the  exclamation  of  one  who  knew  and  loved 
her  well*     The  words  wore  well  chosen.     The  Empress 
Frederick  was  not  a  philosopher;  she  had  not,  we  imafrine, 
thought  out  any  clear  or  well-defined  scheme  of  the  Uni- 
verse, or  adopted  and  elaborated  the  conclusions  of  any 
lechool.    We  doubt  whether  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
she  had    followed    out   carefully  the  evokttion  of  philo- 
LeophJoal  thoughtj  say,  from  Kant  or  Hegel  to  T.  H.  Green  ; 
I  but  nevertheless  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  to  say 
I  that  she  had  the  brain  of  a  philosopher.     She  had  read, 
I  and,  what  is  more  rare,  she  had  thought.    She  had  int«lli- 
1  gently  co-ordinated  her  reading*  and  she  possessed  a  mind 
I  which  quickly  and  clearly  apprehended  the  core  of  a  ques- 
tion.    Hers  was  not  a  mind  of  that  feminine  order  which 
is  allured  by  eide-isaues  oi-  diverted  by  preferences.     She 
could  discuss,  and  keep  to  the  point.     In  other  words,  she 
exchanged  ideas.     She  never  wearied  you  with  the  irrele- 
vant discursiveness  whicli  shallow  ostentation  loves^  and 
which  helpless  unintelligence  unwittingly  infiicts.      Her 
wide  reading   made   her   quick   to   follow   the   track   of 
nn  allusion,  and   to  anticipate  the  suggested  quotation. 
EUiborate   explanations  were  not  needful  to  her.     She 
went  unerringly  to  the  central  thought.     It  is  well  to 
remember  this,  as  it  bears  upon  a  matter  we  shall  allude 
to  later»  viz.,  her  religious  position.     It  is  enough  here  to 
note  that  her  quality  of  mind  was  that  which  regarded 
the  thought  as  more  than  the  foi*ra  in  which  it  was  pre- 
sented— not  that   she  did  not  appreciate  beautiful  and 
fitting  forma  of  expression,  but  that  she  could  i*ecognise 
truth  and  rejoice  in  worthy  thoughts,  whether  meanly 
or  magnificently  apparelled. 

But  if  she  had  the  brain  of  a  philosopher,  she  had  the 
heart  of  a  child.  Slie  had  not  been  schooled  in  a  homo 
where  it  was  needful  that  natural  feelings  should  be  care- 
fully concealed ;  no  jealous  eyes  watched  her,  eager  for 
opportunities  of  misinterpretation  :  she  needed  not  to  set 
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a  vigilant  non-committal  expression  upon  her  tell-tale 
eyea.  Under  the  affectionate  oare  of  a  father  and  mother 
to  whom  what  was  simple  and  natural  was  best^  and  in  i 
that  English  atmosphere  which  abhors  suspicion  and  vi«wiM 
concealment  with  diHtruAt*  she  grew  up,  accustomed  to 
speak  frankly,  to  admire  without  pretence,  to  disdaiB 
artificiality,  and  to  trust  to  natural  feeling.  'Was  it  to  bo 
wondered  at  that  a  heart  which  had  developed  in  sucfc 
surroundings  should  carry  its  childlike  ffimplicity  with  it 
to  the  last?  This  temperament  brought  to  her  boti 
strength  and  weakness.  It  brought  her  weakness;  for, 
in  the  difficult  days  when  she  came  into  conflict  with 
those  who  had  learned  in  bitter  experience  the  need  of 
watching  against  any  self-betrayal  in  feature  or  in  speech, 
her  eloquent  face  and  her  habit  of  frank  expresaion  pnt 
her  at  a  disadvantage^  But  what  was  weakness  to  her  at 
such  times  was  strength  to  her  in  the  general  intercocrs* 
of  life.  People  might  differ  from  her.  they  might  dis- 
approve of  her  liberahsm  in  polities  or  in  theology,  but 
they  could  not  deny  the  charm  of  a  woman  who,  tJioogh 
royal  in  blood  and  station,  preferred  the  intercbauge  of 
intelligent  conversation  to  dignified  dulness,  and  whose 
brightness*  vivacity*  and  naturalness  thawed  the  officiAl 
ice  and  liberated  the  warm  currents  of  human  intereste 
Thuw  there  were  drawn  to  her  side  men  of  culture  and  of 
thought ;  the  artist,  the  philosopher,  the  theologian,  thfi 
poet  felt  that  they  were  appreciated  for  their  own  sftki*. 
Her  absolute  sincerity  and  ready  sympathy  enlisted  the 
affection  alike  of  bourgeois  and  peasants  The  man  who, 
more  than  all  others,  was  opposed  to  her  on  poLiticAl 
grounds  admitted  her  ability  and  her  attractiveness.  'She 
is  one  of  the  cleverest  women  I  have  met,'  said  Bismarck; 
but  we  think  that  it  was  not  merely  her  cleverness  which 
won  the  admiration  of  the  stern  old  statesman.  Empire- 
maker  though  Bismarck  w^as,  and^  as  such,  driven  to  ex- 
pedients which  Huccees  alone  could  justify,  he  had  a  large 
fund  of  simple,  natural  affection^  and  he  could  admire  Ihft 
straightforward  simplicity  of  heart,  and  character  which 
could  confer  brightness  on  the  home,  though  they  might 
be  inconvenient  in  politics. 

The  Empress  Frederick  possessed  exceptional  intel- 
lectual gifts.  In  any  walk  of  hfe  she  woiUd  have  shown 
herself  a  remarkable  woman.      In  hex  young  dayp  «h» 
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people  as  a  *  charming  and  unusually  gifted 

promise  of  her  childhood  did  not  forsake  her. 

id  Professor  Schellbach  when  he  was  presented 

J858  by  the  first  -words  she  addressed  to  him. 

thematios,  phyfsics,  and  chemistry/     Herr  Von 

Sftrputschen   wrote  of  her  in   1863,   when   she 

t  PnisiHifl, ;   '  Every  one  was  pleased  with  the 

icess.      She   possesses  a  mind   of    her  own' 

>.   162).     Gufltav   zu   PutUtK*   the   dramatic 

jn  1864 :  *  The  Crown  Princess  is  marvellously 

\  she  haa  literally  read  everything  and  knowH 

^t  more  or  less,  by  heart.     This  young  Princess 

^an  average  gifts,  and,  besides,  is  more  ciUtured 

Woman  I  know  of  her  age'  (ib.  p.  201),     Renan* 

ter  discussing  with  her  questions  of  philosophy, 

ics,  and  literaturct  pronounced  her  to  be  *  a  very 

le  woman.' 

larked    characteristic    of    her    ability   was    lis 
k      Nothing  came   amiss    to   her.      She    loved 
P  talked  with   lively  interest  upon  economic 
tophicat  questions.      She  delighted   in  art,  and 
Lsack  the  shops   of  places  which  she  visited — 
ly,   Italy   and    England — for    things   rare   and 
She  understood,  moreover,  the  value  of  the 
ih  she  admired*      i^he  was  no  haphazard  and 
>liector.      She  was  a  true   connoisseur.     The 
who  presumed    upon  her  rank  to  ask  an  ex- 
ice  soon  found  that  she  knew  the  business  she 
id.     She  had  a  happy  gift  in  painting.      She 
cient  in  imagination.    She  showed  the  author 
iSon  of  her  powers  we  have  just  quoted  a  draw- 
rint  of  it)  which  she  executed  as  a  memorial  of 
B6  at  DiippeL    It  represented  four  soldier!^,  each 
a  different  stage  of  the  battle :  one  before  the 
.wn  ;  the  second,  when  the  standard  was  raised 
m;   the  third,  the  wounded   soldier,  in   the 
itening  to  the  anthem  of  praise,  '  Now  thank 
od';  the  fourth  showed  the  evening  scene, 
,areI-crowned^  standing  sorrowful  by  an  open 
ixecution  she  possessed  the  true  artist  touch, 
w^orked  water-colour  drawings  were  never 
less  were  they  stiff  and  awkward ;   they 
happy  freedom  and  that  unerringly  correct 
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mstinct  which  gives  the  telling  strokes — and  no  mor 
that  are  needed  to  produce  a  picture. 

The  intellectual  ability  whieh  could  thuB  appT 
and  aim  at  producing  broad  general  effects  v^as  allied 
with  a  careful  mastory  of  details.  This  showed  itself  in 
every  work  that  she  undertook.  When  she  devot*!d  her- 
self to  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  in  1870,  she  exhibited 
mox-e  than  a  sentimental  interest  in  the  sick  and  wounded; 
for  she  had  studied  and  mastered  the  conditions  needful  to 
secure  their  comfort.  She  loved  to  possess  exact  infor- 
mation. One  illustration  of  this  quality  of  her  mind  occu 
to  us.  We  cite  it  more  readily  because  it  is  character^! 
of  the  two  illustrious  personages  involved — tlie  Empr 
Frederick  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  "^  There  la  one  matt 
said  the  Empress  to  Mr  Carlyle,  •  which  will  interest  you 
You  say  in  your  life  of  Frederick  the  Great  that  he 
about  the  middle  height.  Now  we  have  his  gloves, 
boots»  and  his  uniform,  and  from  accurate  measurement 
of  these  it  appears  that  he  was  a  small  man — about  my 
own  height.'  '  He  was  about  middle  height,'  was  Carlyleet 
impatient  answer.  The  opinionated  obstinacy  whtcl 
declined  to  be  set  right  did  not  commend  itself  to  thel 
Empress'  mind.  Her  natural  energy  showed  itself  inj 
the  unflagging  cultivation  of  her  powers  of  memory  j 
thought.  Visitors  would  find  her  spinning  and  atj 
same  time  recalling  passages  from  her  favourite  writ 

To  recall  the  noble  thoughts  which  have  been 
pressed  in  poetical  words  was  a  joy  she  shared  with 
cultured  minds.  She  knewby heart  large  portions  of  Shake-] 
speare,  Goethe  and  Byron,  of  the  Dirina  Conxmedia,  an 
the  Idylls  of  the  King.  All  kinds  of  books  appealed  taj 
her.  She  had  a  ready  appreciation  of  new  as  well  as  old/ 
She  would  discuss  a  recent  novel  as  readily  as  an  ancie 
writer.  She  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  library  she 
begun  to  form  at  Friedrichshof.  The  beautiful  room  1 
been  carefully  constructed :  the  cases  that  were  net 
filled  were  being  slowly  supplied  with  weU-chosen 
judiciously  grouped  books.  The  range  of  her  reading  wa 
illustrated  by  the  volumes  which  were  to  be  found  the 
Works  illustrative  of  the  development  of  art  were  plenti 
ful;  local  histories  and  biographies  found  a  place; 
shelves  devoted  to  Italian  literature  and  to  the  Renai  ssi 
period  were  well  filled  ;  books  theological  and  philosopW  | 
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eaX  wore  abundant;  and  the  standard  literature  of  England 
and  Germany  ^vas  well  represented,  Sho  welcomed  with 
ea^er  joy  any  worthy  addition  to  the  hbrary  which  she 
hop«d  to  make  worthy  of  her  house  and  of  her  tastes. 
Her  delight  in  literature  added  to  the  pleasure  she  derived 
from  her  travels.  She  writes  from  Italy^  to  her  always 
a  land  of  delight,  delineating  the  beautiful  scenery  near 
Ala  and  the  ma^ificent  rmns  of  Castelbarco  ;  and  she 
finds  additional  interest  in  viaiting  a  place  where  Dante 
had  stayed. 

She  possessed  m  high  degree  the  capacity  for  enjoying 
life  in  all  its  aspects,  and  the  fair  earth  in  all  hues  and 
forms.  She  coidd  delight  in  new  scenes,  in  cities  of  ancient 
and  historic  splendour ;  her  artist  eye  could  find  pleasure 
in  majestic  mountain  scenery,  and  in  the  more  restful 
outlines  of  some  simpler  landscape;  and  yet  with  an  ever- 
increaaiiig  joy  she  could  return  to  the  beauties  of  Kron- 
berg,  and  write  rejoicingly  that  though  the  spring  (1895) 
was  late,  and  '  the  oaks  and  Spanish  chestnuts  were  quite 
bare,  and  also  the  limes/  yet  *  maple  trees,  beech,  birch, 
and  larch  are  lovely  in  their  tender  green,  and  the  cherry- 
blos*M>m  is  out.'  We  can  feel  the  tragedy  that  she,  to  whom 
thh*  ritli  power  of  joy  waa  given,  lived  a  life  in  which  the 
glad  and  beautifid  things  she  loved  were  withdrawn  just 
after  her  hand  had  soomed  to  grasp  them.  Her  love  of 
Bftture  indeed  appeared  to  strengthen  as  life  drew  to  ita 
dose.  In  those  long  weary  months  of  painful  wasting, 
»be  found  solace  from  her  pain  and  a  moment's  respi^ 
from  hideous  foreboding  among  the  flowers  of  her  garden 
and  on  the  roads  which  climbed  through  pleasant  woods 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  hills  that  surrounded  her  home. 

It  was  indeed  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  her  in  her 
bath-chair  moving  in  the  grounds  and  gardens  of  Pried- 
richshof,  glancing  at  the  trees  with  looks  of  love,  or  halting 
fi»r  n  moment  and  calling  attention  to  some  blaze  of  colour 
which  shone  from  fruit-tree,  hush  or  flower-bed  beneath 
the  cloudless  sky ;  or  in  some  longer  excursion,  when  a 
piod  day  enabled  her  to  drive  farther  afield  in  her  little 
Dftk-coloured  phaeton  with  its  simple  grey  cushions,  to 
lee  the  wistful  look  which  came  over  her  as  the  carriage 
limbed  the  mountain-road  and  her  eye  rested  on 
reensward,  on  fre.^h-foliaged  trees,  on  pines  with  the 
^nder  green  of  spring  telling  the  tale  of  renewed  life 
oL  lOi.— No,  388.  z 
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on  ouka  strcttliing  their   generous  arms  over  road 
meadow,  or  on  some  modest  Bowers  which  timde  glint*  - 
blue  amid  the  green.     Then  she  ■would  challenge  the  ad 
miration  of  her  guests  as  she  said,  *  This  is  ray  favourit 
drive ' ;  and  the  little  carriage  bearing  its  burden  of  suffer- 
ing would  make  its  way  along  a  pleasant  road,  flanked  J 
on  one  aide  by  roek  and  tree,  hut  eoiiimanding  on  th9^ 
other  a  view   of  the  wide   undulating   plain,  stretchioij 
away  till  it  reached  the  spot  w^here  the  smoke  of  Fi^nk^ 
fort  hung  as  a  faint  veil  over  her  daughters  home, 
that  has  seen  her  on  such  occasions  c^n  forget  the  mingle 
gladness  and  wistfulneas  of  her  gaze  as  of  one  who  bn 
loved  God'B  beautiful  world  always  and  must  love  it 
the  end  I     Who  can  wonder  that  she  shoidd  have  gpok«8 
of  Friedrichahof  as  her  Pisgah,  whenee  she  couJd  look  upofl 
beautiful  scenes  whose  possession  was  denied  her  ?    Wh^ 
can  blame  her  if  she  felt  regret  as  her  eyes  bjulc  adieq 
to  what  had  become  to  her  inexpressibly  dear?    Ther 
were  eonie  in  Germany  who  thought  that  for  her  pow'^ 
tion  she  was  too  English :   but  those  who  have  seen  he 
as  she  looked  her  last  upon  Kronberg  and  it«   pleaaaa^ 
scenery  will  realise  how  truly  she  had  made  this  fair  j 
of  German  soil  her  home. 

We  are  reluctant  to  touch  on  the  religious  belief  i 
the  Elmpreas  Frederick.    There  is  a  tendency  among  ns  il 
treat  nothing  as  sacred,  and  to  submit  to  the  inspectiozij 
ignorant  curiosity  the  analysis  of  the  deepest  and 
aivful  couYictions  of   the  soul.     We    hesitate    to  ric 
the  sanctity  of  the  inner  life  of  any ;   but,  on  the  otl 
hand,  so  many  misstatements  and  misunderstandings  1 
passed  current  that  we  can  hardly  put  aside  the  que 
of  the  religious  position  of  the  late  Empress  withoi 
Avord. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  early  yesvs  of 
Empress  Frederick,  the  years  when  her  intellectual  po^ 
were  ripening, coincided  with  a  period  of  marked  and  rig 
ous  investigation  of  things  sacred.    '  Essays  and  Reviewed 
appeared  in  1800 ;  Colenso's  work  on  the  Pentateuch  i^J 
1S62;    Renan's  *V!o  de  Jt'^sus*   in  1863;   Strauss'   short* 
*  Leben  Jesu  '  in  1864  ;  and '  Ecce  Homo '  in  1860,   It  is  di 
cult  for  us  who  have  passed  into  calmer  times  to  rea 
the  effect  of   these   works   upon    the   thought  o* 
agej  but  we  forget  our  widened  horizon  aud  ot* 
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lowledge.  There  were  ^aiits  in  those  days,  even 
[though^  in  the  eyes  of  the  increased  stiituroj  they  do 
not  seem  gigantic.  The  attack  whioh  Straues  made  upon 
e  credibility  of  the  Gospel  story  is  now  seen  to  have 
leA  in  its  main  contention^  No  scholar  of  to-day  would 
r  a  moment  adopt  his  position  or  imitate  his  strate^* 
le  most  recent,  and  one  of  the  ablest*  of  liberal  thinkers 
Oennany  has  pronounced  the  verdict  of  historical  ex- 
ts  upon  the  method  of  Strauss  when  he  says :  *  Sixty 
ag-o  Dai-id  Friedrich  Strauss  thought  he  had  almost 
lentii-ely  destroyed  the  historical  credibility,  not  only  of 
Ithe  fourth,  but  also  of  the  first  three  Gospels  *is  well.  The 
Ibistoric-al  criticism,  of  two  generations  has  succeeded  in 
1  restoring  that  credibility  in  it«  main  outhnes,*  No  doubt 
Iwe  have  modified  our  views  about  the  value  of  verbal 
racy  and  the  significance  which  we  attach  to  the  idea 
'  credibility  ;  but  with  more  scientific  methods  put  into 
hands  we  have  clearer  ideas  what  to  expect,  and  wo 
►sa  uneasy  about  the  attacks  that  may  be  made.  We 
better  what  to  value  and  what  wo  can  afford  to  part 
We  kno^''  what  we  have  gained  as  well  as  what 
.  e  lost,  and  we  ate  sure  that  what  we  have  gained 
■  I  well  be  taken  from  us.  "We  know  where  we  are 
I  from  attack,  and  where  attack  has  ended  in  disaster 
the  assaQant.  For  instance,  the  very  existence  of 
culous  events  in  any  narrative  was  thought  by  Strauss 
»ge  the  credibility  of  the  whole  story,  and  on  the 
of  this  theory  the  Gospels  were  discredited  ;  but 

[luatoricnl  science  in  this  last  generation  has  taken  a  great 
in  advance  by  learning  to  pass  a  more  intelligent  and 
Bvolent  judgnaent  on   those   narratives ;  and  accordingly 
reports  of  the  marvellous  can  now  be  counted  among  the 
aerials  of  history  and  turned  to  good  account.*     (Harnack, 
fVliat  is  Christianity?'  translated  by  Saunders^  p.  24.) 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  out  this  question,  nor  is 

Tur  duty  to  do  so ;  but  a  due  appreciation  of  the  change 

t  has  taken  place  in  the  last  forty  years  is  necessary 

anyone  who  would  estimate  rightly  the   intellectual 

4  of  those  whose  minds  were  waking  up  to  the  thoughts 

'nethods  which  were  influencing  the  theological  and 

*ns  world  forty  years  ago. 

Rmpr'               arick  was  married  hi  1858,  and  ^\ie 
z  2  
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moved  into  Germany  when  the  Tilbingen  eehool  led  tl 
advance  of  thought,  and  when  Strauss  was  accepted  &s  &i 
prophet.     She  possessed  a  eitigularly  candid  and  active 
mind.   By  birth  and  intellectual  constitution  she  could  not^ 
stifle  her  judgiuent,  and  she  wa8  obliged  to  confees  thaM 
the  intellectual  force  and  acholarship  belonged  to  the  nd- 
vanced  thinkers  ;  the  orthodox  were  poorly  equipped  for_ 
tlio  conflict;  and  their  weapons  were  too  often  tho  weapon 
of  abuse  and  mis  representation  of  their  opponents.   Waili 
over  the  frightful  infidelity  which  had  invaded  Christe 
doni  were  more  frequent  than  steady  and  well-consider 
arguments.     The  religious  world  had  lost  its  presence 
mind.    There  were  men  of  calm  judgment  w^ho  scorned  thl| 
falsehood  of  extremes ;  but  in  times  of  extremes  the  voie 
of  the  moderate  count  for  little.     Into  such  a  world 
wordy  strife  the  newly-married  Princess  was  introduc 
All  her  intellectual  instincts  were  drawn  to  the  side 
those  who  seemed  to  be  f^eeking  truth  fearlessly,  while  herj 
sympathy  was  aUonated  by  the  spirit  of  flattery  whickl 
marked    too   often    the   ministrations  of   the   orthodox. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  prevalent  religion  was  mere  shibbo- 
leth ;  the  formula  must  be  spoken,  and  if  spoken,  all  was  | 
well :  the  need  of  a  life-pervading  faith  was  too  often  \ 
eight  of.     We  have  a  ghmpse  of  the  feelings  which 
condition  of  current  religious  thought  and  conduct  evo 
in  the  words  uttered  by  the  Prince  Eegent  (after? 
the  Emperor  Wilham)  in  1858. 

'  We  cannot  deny  that  an  ortliodoxy  has  arisen  in  ] 
Evttugelical  Church  which  is  not  consistent  with  its 
mental   views,  in   consequence  of  which  it   has   dissemfc 
amougat  Its  followers.     All   hypocriay— in  fact,  all  Ch^ 
imittors  which  are  employed  as  means  to  egoistic  ends— n 
bo  exposed  wherever  it   is  possible.     True   religion   is 
festod  in  the  whole  conduct  of  a  human  being ;  this  must  < 
be  kept  in  view,  and  distinguished  from  outward  apx>ear 
and  display/     (Poschinger,  p.  115.) 

'       It  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  these  conditions  of 
gioue   ferment*     It  was  a  time  of  intellectual   acd^itj 
M^i  began  to  realise  the  significance  of  the  application  c 
a  more  scientific  criticism  to  the  facts  of  history,    Th 
saw  that  in  many  quarters  religious  belief  had  stiiTei 
into  a  conventional  orthodoxy,  the  ready  tool  of  a  1 
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oonservatism.  The  Empress  Frederick  was  inteUectuaUy 
courageous  and  loved  truth.  She  could  not  ignore  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world  of  thought.  She  refused  to 
Buu:<ept  banishment  from  the  arena  of  investigation  and 
mquiry.  Spirits  like  hers  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  intellectual  honesty.  There  were  many  such  be- 
tween 1860  and  1870  whose  position  involved  angnii^h  of 
heart,  who  were  sometimes  doomed  to  be  silent  for  sheer 
honesty's  sake,  and  who  at  other  times  endured  the  sus- 
picion of  unbelief  because  they  rebuked  teaching  %vhich 
Appeared  to  them  to  be  the  caricature  or  travesty  of 
truth.  But  darkness  does  not  last  for  ever ;  and  there  is 
a  thick  darknesjs  in  which  God  may  be  felt.  Certain  it  is 
fchat  the  Empress  Frederick  emerged  from  this  cloudy 
period  with  surer  convictions  of  the  greatness  of  Him 
who  rules  over  all ;  but  the  heightened  sense  of  the  great- 
Deas  of  the  Supreme  Po-wer  who  f  ulBla  Himself  in  many 
ways  is  accompanied  by  a  hesitation  to  accept  conven- 
lioaal  definitions,  Thoy  may  oven  seem  to  be  profane. 
How  can  the  human  mind  grasp  even  the  skirts  of  the 
Infinite?  How  small  a  part  of  Him,  said  the  Patriarch, 
how  small  a  part  of  Him  is  heard  !  Theits  is  the  aguosti- 
dsra  which  exalts,  as  well  as  the  agnosticism  which  denies, 
tiie  Divine.  In  it  there  is  concealed  the  faith  of  a  robust 
and  Wgoix>us  soul. 

But  our  deepest  religious  convictions  are  not  the 
product  of  speculation  and  discussion ;  they  are  bom  of 
experience  ;  and  truths  w^hich  cannot  survive  the  strange 
viciftsitudes  of  life  are  convicted  of  emptiness.  In  the  life 
of  the  Empress  the  trials  of  the  intellect  were  succeeded 
hj  the  trials  of  the  heart.  In  1866  came,  hand  in  hand, 
hn*eevement  and  anxious  w^eeks  of  suspense.  Prince 
oSgismund,  '  a  beautiful  boy,'  the  Joy  and  pride  of  his 
parents,  died  ;  while  the  Crown  Prince  had  girded  on  his 
•word  to  take  part  in  the  war  with  Austria.  The  war  was 
short.  A  campaign  of  six  weeks,  marked  by  the  bloody 
but  triumphant  field  of  Sadowa,  sufficed  to  drive  out  of 
the  Germanic  Federation  the  only  power  w^hich  could 
challenge  the  supremacy  of  Prussia.  Four  years  latei' 
began  that  other  and  more  terrible  struggle  which  placed 
tfke  Imperial  Crown  upon  the  brows  of  the  King  of 
gia.  The  top-stone  was  then  placed  upon  the  edifice 
ch  that  master-builder  Bismarck  had  so  long  laboured 
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to  erect.     In  the  tbroea  of  these  titanio  conflicts  thi 
minds  of  Germans  were  absorbed  hy  the  practical  dematu 
of  a  terrible  reality.     The  urgency  of  the  dally  duti 
of    sympathy   and    service   was    brought    home    by 
vivid   realities   of   the  battlefield,  and   by  ceaseless  ex- 
perience of  bereavement.     Death,  too,  which  respects  noi 
the  home  of  princes,  drew  aside  the  sheltering  c 
of  family  affection,  and  claimed  first  oue  and  then  anotheri 
In  1878  Princess  Alice,  Grand  Duchees  of  Hesse,  died 
the  anniversary  of  her   father's   death.      Three    men' 
later  (March  27, 1870),  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  lo«i 
by  the  death  of  Prince  Waldemar,  '  a  bright  boy  of  mai 
promise/    In  1884,  the  Duke  of  Albany^  the  much-lovi 
brother,   died.     Sorer   trials  were   to  come.     The  a 
disease,  inscrutable  in  origin  and  terrible  in  effects, 
cruel  malady  which  never  fails  to  kill  and  which  torturesi 
before  it  slays,  began  its  insidious  work  ;  and  the  shadow 
of  a  tragedy  began  to  creep  over  the  happy  and  hopeful 
home. 

The  late  Empress  Frederick  was  called  upon  to  meet 
those  mental  trials  which  are  the  penalty  of  active  and 
inquisitive  intellects ;  she  was  called  upon  to  encounter 
in  uncommon  degree  and  in  tragic  guise  those  trials  of 
the  heart  which  are  common  to  all,  and  finally  to  face 
in  her  own  person  the  fiery  trial  of  prolonged  phj^ical 
pain.  No  drop  of  bitterness  was  wanting  in  the  cop 
placed  in  her  hands ;  no  kind  of  sorrow  or  suffering  vna 
spai'ed  her.  The  conflict  of  doubt,  the  ache  of  loss,  tfaa 
sudden  snatching  away  of  the  joya  and  dignities  of  life, 
the  bereavement*),  the  isolation,  the  horror  and  agony  of 
tormenting  disease — all  were  hers.  Through  these  strangfl 
and  painfu!  vicissitudes  her  grasp  upon  the  realities  <rf 
life  widened  and  strengthened.  The  principles  of  thfl 
Chnstian  faith,  which  find  such  various  expression  in 
the  creeds  of  the  Churches,  became  deep  and  supreioe 
reahties  to  her;  and  even  the  ancient  symbols  of  Chris 
dom  wore  to  her  venerable  monuments  of  the  piety 
the  past,  striving  to  give  expression  to  eternal  truth* 
Let  us  hear  her  own  words. 


*  When  people  are  puzzled  with  Christianity  (or  tbeJr  accept- 1 
auco  of  it),  I  am  reminded  of  a  diaciisaioa  between  an  EngUsli-, 
man  and  an  advanced  radical  of  the  Continent  (a  politiciin). 
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The   latter  Bald,  "England  will  Ijetomo  »  republic  as  timo 

advaticee.'*    The  EngUsbmau  answered,  "I  do  not  see  why 

she  should.     Wo  enjoy  all  the  advantuges  a  republic  could 

give  lis  (and  a  few  jnorej,  and   none  of  its  disadvantages," 

Doee  not  tliis  conversation  supply  ua  with  a  fit  comparison 

when  one  hears— The  days  of  creeds  are  gone  by,  etc.  ?     I  say 

'*  No."     You  can  be  a  good  Christian  and  a  Philosopher  and  a 

Sage,  etc.    The  eternal  truths  on  which  Christianity  rests  are 

true  for  ever  and  for  all ;  the  forms  they  take  are  endless : 

their  modee  of  expression  vary.     It  is  so  living  a  thing  that 

ll  will  grow  and  expand  and  unfold  its  depths  to  those  who 

Vno^r  how  to  seek  for  them.     To  the  thinking,  the  hoard  of 

1  raditiotte,   of  legends  and   doctrinea,  which  have  gathered 

•  round    it   in   the  course  of   centuries    remain   pretioua   and 

■ucred,  to  be  loved  and  venerated  as   garbs  in   which   the 

"N'iug.  underlying   truths   were  clad^  and    beyond  which 

.   an  eye  lias  never  been  able  to  penetrate.     It  would  be 

wrong,  and  cruel,  ami  dangerous  to  disturb  them  ;  but  meau- 

friille   the  muuber  of  men  who  soar  above  the  earth-born 

amalLnesd  of  outward  things  continues  to  increase,  and  the 

words  in,  which  they  clothe  their  souls'  conception  of  Chris- 

tJanity  are  valuable  to  mankind ;  they  are  in  advance  of  the 

r«rt  of  hmuau  beings,  and  can  be  teachers  and  leaders  by  their 

goodne^  and  their  wisdom.     So  were  the  Prophets  and  the 

Apostles  in  their  day.  and  so  are  all  great  writers,  poets,  and 

thinkers.    That  the  Church  of  England  should  now  posBesa  so 

many  of  these  men  is  a  blessing  for  the  nation,  and  the  liest 

proof  that  the  mission  of  the  Charch  on  earth  has  not  come 

to  an  end/ 

Such  were  her  thoughts  in  the  summer  of  1884,  and 
before  the  darkest  shadows  had  begun  to  gather  oyer  her 
life*  la  1887  the  little  cloud  rose  upon  the  horizon. 
During  the  previous  autumn  the  Crown  Prince  took 
a  drive  at  Monza  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy, 
The  treacherous  air  of  the  Brianza  brought  on  a  severe 
cold,  and  the  Crown  Piince's  tliroat  '  never  recovered 
from  the  exposure*'  In  January,  1887,  he  had  a  presen- 
timent of  the  corning  evil.  His  throat  obstinately  refused 
lo  yield  to  treatment.  '  The  futuro  ?  *  he  said.  *  No,  that 
belongs  to  my  son  t  my  time  has  passed  away/  He  felt 
the  fldgns  of  final  change.  *  I  am  an  old  man :  I  stand 
with  DUO  foot  in  the  grave  '  (Poschinger's  Life,  p.  434).  In 
May  it  was  surmised  that  the  throat  was  the  subject  of  a 

lignant  growth.     In  June  the  Prince  took  part  in  the 
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Jubilee  festivities  in  England.  The  eyea  of  the  enthusiastiol 
crowds,  which  gave  their  first  look  to  the  Queen  -whom  they 
loved,  gave  their  second  to  the  tall  and  stately  figure,  con- j 
apicuousin  white  nniform,  of  the  man  who  bore  Iiimself  sofl 
self-forgetfully,  although  the  hand  of  death  was  already  " 
upon  him,  A  few  nionths  later  there  was  a  gleam  of  hope. 
On  September  28  the  Crown  Prince  reported  that  *hiflj 
convalescence  was  in  full  swing,"  In  November  the  fatal] 
verdict  was  given.  *  la  it  really  cancer  ? '  the  Crownl 
Prince  asked.  When  he  heard  that  the  case  was  hopek 
he  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  began  a  conve 
sation  on  other  matters.  The  sublime  self-represaic 
which  had  been  his  habit  stood  him  in  good  stead  now.] 
His  calmness  did  not  desert  him. 

In  March,  1888,  the  Emperor  William  died,  and  tiMSJ 
Crown  Prince  succeeded  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  | 
of  Empire.    No  Prince  ever  ascended  a  throne  under  such 
strange  and  tragic  circumstances.     He  took  the  reins  of 
power,  knowinpT  and  recognising  that  death  was  se 
by  hia  side.*     With  the  full  knowledge  of   the  tra 
which  awaited  hcr^  the  Empress  wrote : — 

'There  is  a  silver  lininp-  in  every  cloud;  and  the  kind  iiiten 
showed  from  far  and  near,  the  earnest  sympathy,  has  tonclitt! 
the  Emperor  and  me  very  deeply*  and  we  are  full  of  gratLlti']« 
which  I  would  faiu  express  in  better  elioaeu  words.    Certainly  , 
we  cannot  unriddle  the  mystery  of  pain  and  sorrow,  nor  <rf  j 
any  of  the  mysteries  of  which  our  fate  is  made  up,  and  which 
surround  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  t     Still  vtg  can  caleh 
the  f^leams  of  the  Heavenly  Love,  aud  be  fcrateful  for  ti*  | 
brightness.   We  can  rejoice  that  the  spring  of  pity,  compassiiffl 
and  of  kindly,  brotherly  feeling  betiA'een  human  beings  Is  not 
dried  up  in  men's  hearts,  aud  we  can  bless  Him  >vho  iniplautrd 
these  feelings  in  our  frail  natures  so  full  of  coutradietion  atui  j 
imijerfection.' 

This  was  written  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1888.    The| 

*  "With  reference  to  n  sUibejticnt  often  made  at  Ihr  time,  lo  Ihc  cffW  ] 
that  the  Crown  Prince,  Jn  hla  existing  condition,  wtL»  not  iogally  t-utitW  M  I 
aoecf  cd,  ]t  tnaj^  he  well  to  quote  the  following  ; — 

'The  report  which  emanated  from  England,  that  th?  Ctoiati  Friara  on  J 
returning  t/^m  Ems  liad  renounced  his  right  of  successsion  to  (he  throne  tn  I 
favour  of  hla  son,  is  ch&ntcteriE-ed  an  flbaolutely  false  by  Princ*;  Biacjarck  tol 
hia  *Rcmiuisc6neea.'  Tlia  fabie  that  an  iucanible  ilUeiiee  was  a  t«r  ta| 
Bucccssion,  he  declared,  hAd  not  the  slightest  foundation  cither  In  ttwl 
*4tHtTites  of  the  House  of  Hohi-nKolleni  or  In  the  Pnnssinn  constitution.! 
(Pesrhinger,  p.  435.) 
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reign  vrhich  had  just  begiin  did  not  last  a  liuudred  days. 
In  these  days  of  trial  the  Empress  was  constantly  at 
the  Emperor's  side.  She  acted  the  part,  bo  diffieult  and 
80  open  to  niiscon  struct  ion,  of  protector  to  the  invahd. 
She  was  the  breakwater  hetween  him  aad  the  tide  of 
bosines^  and  the  fretting  waves  of  minor  worries.  Yet 
■she  incurred  no  blame  ;  she  turned  aside  the  ed^o  of  all 
euspicion  ;  she  sheltered  the  Emperor  without  betraying 
hia  duty  or  belittling'  his  dignity.  Her  happy  tact  and 
oapacity  facilitated  the  transaction  of  affairs  of  SUU^ 
witJiout  undue  interforence  or  the  lowering  her  husband's 
ige*  She  was  the  nursing  wife,  but  she  was  also 
Empresa,  w^ho  recognised  the  claims  of  piiblic  bus*- 
i  neas,  and  who  sought  to  make  the  position  easy  to  the 
Emperor,  as  well  as  to  the  Emperor^a  reaponaible  Mini- 
vtera.     llere  again  we  may  quote  Prince  Bismarck : — 

*At  the  time  of  his  (the  Emperor  Frederick's)  govpi-nment 
Ittos  always  oil  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Erapcror  Frederick 
«nd  his  eoDsort,  the  Empress  Victoria,  Any  differences  of 
oiniiinn  between  us  were  discusBed  with  Their  Majesties  in  the 
jDoat  friendly  way.  The  Empress  Victoria  is,  moreaver,  very 
dcTcr  and  decider!.  "V\Tieu  I  aiJi>fared  with  some  buslnoss  for 
lier  irajierial  consoil,  she  frequently  entered  the  sick  I'oora 
V^-.r«  me  to  prepare  him  and  gain  hira  over  for  my  project' 

:o). 

Tburi  in  nursing,  in  acting  as  fnend  of  the  State  and  of 
the  home,  the  weary  days — so  slow  and  yet  so  swift — 
faased,  and  the  shadow  deepened  from  week  to  week. 
The  tmd  CATRe  in  June,  The  Emperor  was  conscious  to 
end,  and  kept  his  wife's  hand  within  his  clasp  to 
laid. 

With  his  death  the  di*eam  of  large  and  worthy  work 

a  great  stage  passed  away.      It  was  not  a  husband 

that  the  Empress  lost,  it  was  a  throne ;  and,  even 

e,  it  was  the  sphere  of  noble  and  responsible  acti-vi- 

le  opportunity  of  playing   her   part  in  the  great 

[  for  which  her  gifts  and  her  training  had  fitted  her. 

imagine  that  such  a  tragedy  involved  no  disappoint- 

_        ,  mad  brought  no  regrets  would  be  absurd  ;  but  few 

~mald  have  borne  the  bereavement  more  unselfishly  or  the 

ftwpyinntment  more  bravely.     Her  telegram  to  the  Em- 

|Rw  Augusta  shows  how  her  thoughts  for  another  raised 

*mr  above  the  egotism  of  sorrow.    *Sho  who  was  so  pron^ 
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aud  happy  to  be  the  wife  of  your  only  son  nioums  with 
you,  poor  mother.  No  mother  ever  ha.d  such  a  son*  Be 
strong  and  proud  in  your  gnef.  Even  this  morning  he 
sent  you  a.  greeting.*  Self -forge  tful  as  she  was,  the  blow 
was  a  heavy  one,  and  left  her  dazed^  paralysed,  and 
robbed  of  her  wonted  energy  ;  but,  ehax'acteristically,  she 
reaUsed  that  it  was  not  right  to  succumb  to  the  para- 
lysing influence  of  sorrow.  '  I  am  very  anxious/  she  wrote 
in  February,  1889,  '  to  do  my  duty,  so  I  hope  the  energy 
will  return  to  enable  me  to  do  so,'  Her  hope  was  fulfilled. 
She  triumphed  over  the  temptation  to  abandon  herself  to 
sorrow:  she  escaped  the  egotism  of  grief,  for  in  the  niid^t 
of  her  grievous  trouble  the  remembrance  of  the  shadows 
which  darkened  other  lives  rose  before  her  at  the  bidding 
of  the  trained  sympathy  of  her  heart.  *  It  is  wrong  to 
complain/  she  wrote,  *  it  is  wi'ong  to  complain  of  one's 
own  lot  when  there  is  so  much  suflPering  and  sorrow  in 
the  world*  and  so  many  noble  examples  of  how  to  bearj 
them/  (February  2-tth,  1889.)  The  same  spirit  makea 
her  say  later  (January,  1893) : — 

*  'niipt5''flv0  years  ago,  on  25th  of  January,  I  left  mf 
beloved  homo  to  belong  to  the  kindest  and  best  of  husbands, 
On  this  25th  of  Janiiaiy,  uiy  last  daughter  and  companion 
leaves  me,  and  1  i-einaiu  a  lonely  widow.  But/  she  sA^ 
'there  is  so  much  to  bo  thankfid  for,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  joy 
of  others  so  tnily,' 

Two  daughters  of  the  Queen,  both  widowed,  gave,  on 
one  notable  occasion,  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  power 
to  joy  in  the  joy  of  others.  The  Diamond  Jubilee  is  gtilliu 
our  memories.  It  was  the  last  gre^it  outburst  of  nationftl 
and  imperial  loyalty  which  greeted  the  ears  of  our  lat& 
much-loved  Queen.  As  we  watched  the  procession:  which 
defiled,  splendid  and  various,  through  the  London  atreeU 
w^e  felt  our  hearts  suddenly  smitten  with  the  impulse  of 
tears,  for  there,  amid  the  dazzling  colours  and  pompoiw 
circumstances  of  deep  and  exuberant  joy,  appeared  two 
lonely  women  who  had  Uiid  aside,  for  that  day,  the  heavi' 
est  di'npery  of  their  sorrow,  and  who  now,  with  a  high 
courage  worthy  of  their  race,  moved  in  the  procession  for* 
getful  of  their  own  broken  and  bereaved  lives,  proudiy  i 
rejoicing  in  their  mother's  welcome,  and  nobly  sharing  in 
the  nation's  joy.     Among  the  many  brave  soldiers  aiH 
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lora,  generals  and  veterans,  "wbo  had  fought  for  the 
^Queen,  there  were  not  any  braver  than  the  Empress 
Frederick  and  the  Princess  Beatrice,  who  endured  the 
agony  and  the  joy  of  that  day  with  self -forgetful  and 
suiiiing  face. 

'The  weight  of  lonely,  hidden  grief  often  feels  heaviest 
irbea  all  tiiirroimdings  are  in  such  contrast,  And  yet  the 
heart  of  man  1^  @o  made  that  many  feelings  flud  ixx>m  in  it 
tojcether ;  bo  gratitude  and  thankfulness  mingle  with  memories 

Pead  that  they  can  never  lose  their  bitterness ;  but  it  would 
deed  be  a  shame  to  c-Omplain  whca  there  is  so  much  cause 
r  joy; 
Thus  the  Empress  Frederick  wrote  in  reference  to  the 
jfreat  ceremonial  in  which  slio  '  gladly  and  thankfully ' 
joined  *  with  proud  heart '  aa  a  '  daughter  of  our  beloved 
Queen," 

During  her  long  and  painful  lUneaa  the  Empress 
[Predenck  suffered  much.  However  we  may  battle  with 
pain,  whatever  Ekill  and  patience  we  may  summon  to 
mitigate  human  agony,  the  mystery  of  suffering  will 
remain.  The  key  may  be  put  into  our  hand  when  we 
pass  out  of  this  world  of  shadows.  Meanwhile  we  know 
no  better  solution  than  that  which  Christianity  supplies 
—that  life  is  education  and  the  object  of  education  is 
fharact'Cr.  Understood  thus*  all  cbisses  of  trial  may  work 
for  good ;  or,  to  quote  words  *  which  brought  the  Empress 
Frederick  some  comfort — 

*  All  are  stairs 
Of  the  illimitable  House  of  God. 
....  And  men  as  men 

Can  reach  no  higher  than  the  Sou  of  God, 
The  perfect  Head  and  Pattern  of  Mankind. 
The  time  is  short,  and  this  sufticeth  us 
To  live  and  die  by ;  and  in  Him  again 
We  Bee  the  same  first  starry  attribute, 
•Perfect  through  suffering,'  our  salvation's  seal, 
Set  in  the  front  of  His  humanity. 
For  God  haa  other  words  for  other  worlds. 
But  for  this  world  the  word  of  God  is  Christ.' 

Her  simplicity  and  kindly  thought  fulness  remained  to 
the  last     When   in   a  spasm    of   agony  she   uttered  a 
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cry  and  aeiaed  convubirely  the  nurse's  hand,  she  gentl; 
apologised,  *  I  am  ao  soriy  ;  I  am  afraid  I  hurt  you.'  The 
influence  of  such  a  bearing  was  inspiring,  *  I  have  only 
been  with  her  for  a  weekj'  said  the  nurse,  '  but  she  has 
filled  me  with  "higher  ideals,"  and  1  am  going  back 
resolved  to  be  a  better  nurse  than  ever/  As  the  Empress 
was  paaging  away,  a  butterfly  floated  into  the  room, 
hovered  awhile  over  the  bed*  and,  when  the  last  breath 
was  breathed,  spread  its  wings  and  flew  forth  into  the  free 
air  again.     The  incident  seemed  symbolie* 

The  tragedy  of  her  life  may^  by  and  by*  obscure  the 
memory  of  her  abilities,  of  the  vigour  of  her  mind,  the 
width  of  her  reading,  and  her  skill  in  various  branches  of 
art ;  hut,  if  these  should  be  forgotten,  the  memorials  of  her 
active  benevolence  will  remain  in  the  many  philanthropic 
institutions  associated  with  her  name.     But  most  of  aJJ 
will  she  be  remembered  as  an  heroic-hearted  w^oman  who. 
endowed  with  singular  capacity  for  enjoyment,  was  called 
upon  to  suffer  much ;  who,  loving  all  beautiful  things,  was 
early  forced  to  surrender  them ;  who,  fitted  to  shino  in 
active  life,  was  suddenly  doomed  to  comparative  inaction; 
w^ho  suffered  with  unfailing  courage  ;  who  in  manifold  dis- 
appointments never  lost  eheerfulneiss  and  hope  ;  and  who, 
in  a  life  of  singular  vicissitudoa,  never  cheeked  her  over- 
flowing kindliness,  and  kept  her  simplicity  of  chanwter 
unspoilt  to  the  last. 
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Art.    n.— THE    REVOLT  AGAINST  ORTHODOX   ECONOJ 
MICS. 

1.  Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy.     (Delivered 
in    1831.)      By  Richard  Whately,   D.D.,  Archbishop  ofj 
Dublin.     Third  edition,     Londou  :  Fellowes.  1847. 

2.  The  History  oj  Economics.     By  Henry  Dunning  Mac- 
lieod^  M.A.     London  :   Bliss,  1890. 

3.  PrincipUs  of  Political  Economy,      By  Arthur  LathamJ 
Perry,  LL.D.     London :  Kegan  Paul,  1801. 

A..   The  Ujiseen  Foundations  of  Society,     By  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,   K.G*,   K.T.      Second   edition.      London :    John 
Mui^y.  1803. 
5.  Free  Exchange.     By   the  late   Sir  Louis   Mallet,   C.B.j 
Edited  by  Bernard  Mallet.     London :  Kegan  Paul,  1891,] 
ft.  Comvnent  se  r^soudra  la  Question  Sociale,     Par  G.  dc 
HolinarL    Paria  :  Guillaumin  et  Cie,  1890, 

Ik  the  discussions  of  a  science  professing  to  deal  with 
phenomena  falling  within  the  expeHenee  of  everyday 
life,  there  is  an  nltimat*  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  an  in- 
telligent laity.  The  man  of  the  world,  it  is  true,  cannot 
siways  be  induced  to  interest  hitaaelf  in  pure  theory.  As 
a  rule,  he  is  content  to  allow  the  contending  parties  to 
Sght  out  the  battle  for  themselves.  He  thinks,  probably 
rightly^  that  in  an  intellectual  conflict  the  better  opinion 
will  in  the  end  prevail. 

What,  however,  is  to  be  done  where  the  combatants 
ire  inclined  to  ignore  each  other,  and  where  there  seems 
to  be  no  prospect  of  bringing  the  discussion  to  an  issue  ? 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  caee  in  the  controversy  raised 
^y  some  of  the  authors  mentioned  above,  respecting  the 
views  held  by  the  dominant  school  of  English  (economists. 
The  plain  man,  if  he  has  any  knowledge  that  there  is  a 
Controversy  pending,  is  disposed,  in  a  case  like  the  present^  ^_ 
to  side  with  orthodoxy;  and  orthodoxy,  be  assumes,  10 ^B 
here  represented  by  the  endowed  profession  of  economic 
teachers.     The  profession  is  a  close  corporation.     Many,, 
iC  not  all  of  its   members*  stand  or  have  stood  in   tho^f 
Relationship  of  teacher  and   pupil,  and   each   succeasivo 
^ueration  of  students  has    to  take  its  professors  as  it 
^ds  them.     Thego  are  the  conditionSt  we  take  it,  undep 
which  a  so-called  national  school  of  opinion  is  fornned. 
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as  of  eourse  is  posBible»  the  reasoning  of  this  school  is 
based  on  a  false  foundHtion,  it^  authority  is  still  so  firmly 
en^tablished  that  it  might,  nlmost  unchallenged,  rear  a  vast 
and  elaborate  edifice  of  doctrine,  quite  as  learned,  bat,  at 
the  same  time,  quite  as  futile  as  the  speculations  of  the 
medisBval  schoolmen.    A  body  of  opinion  eo  created  m^ht 
long  run  parallel  to,  and  yet  independently  of  the  experi- 
ence and  c:oninion-.yen8e  of  mankind.     The  man  of  a£Eairs 
goes  his  own  way ;  he  does  not  consult  the  economist^ 
and  lie  has  therefore  ixo  occasion  to  test  their  teaching 
by  the  touchstone  of  experience.     The  schoolmen,  on  the 
other  hand^  are  perfectly  happy,  discussing,  in  the  official 
journal  of  the  profe9sion>  subtle  and  academic  themes  in 
a  terminologj"' passing  (as  one  of  them  has  renuirked)  'the 
extreme   Hmita  of  popular  phraseology  and  comprehen- 
sion/     A  vigorous  attack  on  the  strong  position  of  the 
established  authorities  has  long  been  in   evidence.     For 
some  reason,  wliich  is  not  very  easy  to  discover^  httle  or 
no  notice  has  been  taken  of  it^  even  by  those  who  are  as- 
sailed.    In  a  quarrel  of  this  nature  the  public  only  Inyiiw 
to  show  interest  when  the  person  attacked  is  drawn  into 
reprisala.     When  no  counter-attack  is  niade>  the  contro- 
versy is  apt  to  be  ignored*  except  by  a  comparatiTOly 
small  number  of  independent  students.     Our  intervention 
in  a  dispute  whit^h  of   necessity  is   somewhat    technicAl 
seems  to  require  this  apology. 

The  anticipatory  criticisms  of  Whately,  the  grave  miS' 
givings  expressed  by  Mallet,  the  strenuous  but  less  tech- 
uical  attack  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  large  acceptanoo 
obtained  by  Professor  Perry's  works  in  America  (where 
their  author  has  penetrated  the  charmed  circle  of  tlic 
professoriate,  and  where  his  '  Elements  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy' has  gone  through  eighteen  editions),  and  the 
elaborate  destructive  and  constructive  work  of  Mr  Henry 
Dunning  MacLeod,  seem  to  us  to  constitute  a  body  of 
opinion  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  approach  the  subject  in  an  independent  but, 
we  hope,  a  candid  spirit,  and  from  the  point  of  view  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  average  layman.  The  criticisms 
above  cited,  have,  we  confess,  made  an  impression  on  as. 
They  are  of  sufficient  weight  to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion 
that  we  are,  as  Mr  Jevons  formerly  remarked^  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise  with  regard  to  economics.     The  dominant 
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iSchool  may  liave  a  complete  answer  aud  may  bo  ablo  to 
I  recover  our  aUegiacce*  In  view  of  their  eilence^  however, 
I  we  feel  jtistified  in  seeking  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 

laAty  on  behalf  of  the  less  authoritati  ve  view.  If  our  ai-tion 
[has  tlie  result  of  obliging  tho8e  who  are  in  posi^easion  of 
I  the  public  ear  to  defend  their  position,  and  to  expose  the 

fallacies  of  their  critics,  our  object  will  have  been  gained. 

'The  first  systematic  attempt,' says  Professor  Marshall, 

'  to  form  an  economic  science  on  a  broad  bas*is  was  made 

I  in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 

a  group  of  statesmen  and  pliilosophers  under  the  leader- 

I  ship  of  QuGgnay.  .  .  .  The  comer-stone   of  their   policy 

I  was  obedience  to  Nature.'     They  insisted  that  restriction 

I  was  artificial  and  that  liberty  was  natural.     The  idea  of 

liberty  was  taking  potjsession  of  the  minds  not  only  of 

philosophers  but  of  the  people.     The  physiocrats  gave  a 

eoientific  sanction  to  the  system  of  fi-eedom  of  industry 

and  enterprise,  which,  in  the  era  then  dawning*  was  about 

to  replace  '  the  cruelty  of  the  yoke  of  custom  and  rigid 

ordinance'  ('  Principles  of  Eeonomica,'  p,  91).   Adam  Smith 

•developed  the^  physlocratic  doctrine  of  free  trade  with  so 

much  practical  wisdom,  and  ivith  so  much  knowledge  of 

the  actual  conditions  of  business,  as  to  make  it  a  great 

fvTce  in  real  life  ;  and  he  ia  most  widely  known  both  here 

(ind  abroad  for  his  argument  that  Go^'emnlent  generally 

does  harm  by  interfering  in  trade '  (ibid,,  p.  5tt), 

It  would  be  interesting  and,  we  believe,  profitable,  at 
another  time,  to  analyse  this  apotheosis  of  the  conception 
of  liberty.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  pointed  out  that  ent-er- 
prtse,  expansion,  change,  the  principal  manifestations  of 
fiberty,  are  characteristic  of  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
thp  human  race.  To  speak  generally,  the  idea  has  made 
ttaelf  felt  in  western  and  modern  civilisation  only.  The 
evolutionary  theory  of  creation,  if  applied  in  explanation 
of  our  intellectual  growth,  suggests  the  hypothesis  that 
where  the  mental  vitality  of  the  members  of  a  community 
» active,  there  is  a  rapid  accumulation  of  experience  in 
ai-our  of  substituting  free  initiative  for  *  the  yoke  of 
ustora  and  rigid  ordinance/  Hence  the  idea  of  freedom 
'  opinion,  of  speech,  of  migration,  and  of  trade,  has  he- 
>«  in  flk  measure  sacrosanct.  This  assumption  has  at 
lie  \'ulgar  into  wild  exeeas,  because  they  have 
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not  realised  the  correlative  truth  which  experience  c^on- 
firma  quite  as  surely,  if  not  as  emphatically,  txamely,  that 
liberty  cousists  iu  self-imposed  restraint  necessitated  by_ 
the  mutuality  of  our  social  environuient. 

The  old  Bo-called  claaaieal  ecoaomiettf  wore  deeply  ioi-^ 
pressed  by  the  advantages  resulting  from  an  obaen.*aiiCfl 
of  the  maxim  latsser  /aire,  iai'sser  parser.  It  is  alle 
that  they  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  free  exchange  tis 
it  had  the  force  of  a  categoric  imperative  for  all  human 
conduct.  This  syst-om,  they  tliought,  gave  the  largest 
amount  of  satisfaction  to  human  motive*  and  therefor 
led  to  the  greatest  production  of  wealth.  It  is  alleged 
however  (and  undoubtedly  the  habitual  languag^e  of  Uii 
school  Justifies  the  allegation),  that,  their  conception 
human  motive  and  of  wealth  was  narrow,  their  intef-^ 
liretation  of  human  nature  too  commercial.  From,  theit 
doctrine  there  has  been  a  reaction,  but,  as  it  appears 
us,  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  meant  by  '  motive*  (or,] 
what  is  practically  the  same  thing, '  human  nature ')  and 
*  wealth '  still  i^ontinuee. 

Profeaaor  Marshall,  for  instance,  conceive-s  that  ecodo-l 
mics  is  largely  concerned  with  the  measurement  of  motives; J 
and  in  this  connexion  he  speaks  of  motives  tis  high  aQd| 
low,  as  self -regarding  and  not  self-regarding — forms  of  ex- 1 
pression  which  seem  to  imply  the  right  to  use  the  moral 
imperative.   In  using  a  calculus  of  human  motive,  he  cau- 
not  avoid  characterising  motives  in  terms  of  moral  prai« 
and  blame.     The  object  of  economics  is  not  to  study  the 
phenomena  of  exchange,  as  a  subject  from  which  all  oou-| 
sideration  of  motive  can  be  rigorously  excluded.     On  tliol 
contrary  J  *  the  i-aison  dHre  of  economics  ba  a  separawj 
science  is  that  it  deals  chiefly  with  that  part  of  man's  AC-1 
tion  which  is  most  under  the  control  of  measurable  niutivci''  [ 
(ibid.,  p.  93).    At  the  same  time  he  admits  that  'the  bight 
motives  are  for  the  most  part  noc-raeas arable  and  evadflj 
the  economic  calculus,'  not,  perhaps,  permanently,  for' tlifl] 
range  of  economic  measurement  niay  gradually  extend  to 
much  philanthropic  action '  (ibid.,  pp*  81,  83)*    By  the  pro 
cedure  adopted,  he  is  able  to  make  his  economic  man 
more    human    figure  than    that   presented   by  the   oMc 
economists  ;  but  ex  hypothesi  the  pictvu'e  is  not  complet 
by  reason  of   the   impossibility  of  including  the  *highc^ 
motives.' 
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TrVhately  and  tho  school  to  which  this  article  is  de- 
|fiiKn6<i  ta  draw  attention,  evade  this  difficulty  and  declare 
Itiiat,  aa  economists,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
tmotives  which  determine  exchange.  They  asaunio  that 
ithere  are  motives,  but  the  constderatiou  and  analysis  of 
(these  are  for  the  sciences  of  paychology  and  ethics.  A 
method  whifh  proposes  to  deal  with  some  motives  only  is 
,  not  satisfactory.  All  motive,  it  is  represented,  is  the  auh- 
Hect  of  moral  science*  jui^t  as  all  exchange  ia  the  subject  of 
(economic  Bcience^ 

A  justification  of  the  view,  attributed,  though  not  with- 
I  out  protest  on  their  part,  to  the  older  economists,  that  an 
I  economic  law  has  the  force  of  an  imperative,  might  bo 
I  found  in  a  frank  adoption  of  an  experimental  and  evolu- 
tionary theory  of  ethics.    If  economists  wish  to  claim  for 
the  generalisations  of  their  science  an  authority  concurrent 
with  that  of  ethics  and  religion,  they  can  only  establish 
that  pretension  by  proving  morality  to  be  purely  deriva- 
tive from  that  human  experience  of  which  exchange  ia 
no  inconsiderable  portion.     This  suggestion  opens  out  a 
l&i^e  field  of  speculation  which  it  is  impossible  to  siorvey 
here  in  any  detail.     It  is  the  less  necessary  becau.^  no 
English  economist,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  ventured 
to  put  forward  this  argument.     A  eort-ain  approach  to- 
irvds  it  has,  it  is  true,  been  made  by  an  ingenious  French 
ftftonomist,  M.  de  Molinari.    Starting  from  the  assumption 
that  man  acta  under  an  impulse  to  satisfy  his  wants  with 
itms  least  possible  effort,  he  points  out,  if  we  may  illus- 
trate his  theory  by  t-iting  an  impoi-taut  instance,  how,  in 
certain  states  of  society,  this  law  of  the  economy  of  effort 
impela  men  to  satisfy  their  wants  at  the  expenae  of  others, 
it  other  words   by  warfare.     At  this   period   of  man's 
history  even  the  most  aggressive  forms  of  private  and 
public  warfare   are    regarded    with   moral    approbation. 
When,  however,  industry  becomes  necessary  to  feed  the 
demands  of  a  military  system,  and  w^hen  war  ceases  to  be 
profitable,   industry   and    the    subdivision    of    industrial 
effort  by  moans  of  exchange  become  a  competing  alter- 
native to  warfare.   The  same  law  of  least  effort  is  tending 
now  to  make  warfare  give  place  to  the  more  economical 

Luis  of  peace. 
il.   d©  Molinari  applies  the    same    reasoning   to    all 
muLan  action,  and^to  take  an  instance  relative  to  our 
Vol.  IQh— No.  S88.  2  A 
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present  theme — he  suggeata  that  tlie  same  priiici| 
competition  is  making  self-govemmeut  or  liberty  a] 
more  efBoacious  in  furthering  the  a^pirfttion  of  a  ciw 
people,  and  therefore  more  in  accordance  with  the  ti 
least  effort  than  the  cumbersome  and  expensive  sysu 
governmental  regulation.  Out  of  this  experiencet  ti 
aid  of  the  laws  of  competition  and  of  the  econod 
effort,  the  conceptions  of  right  and  of  duty  or  moraLfl 
been  evolved.  The  solution  of  social  difficulties,  he  ar 
is  to  be  found  in  bringing  the  wholesome  force  of  od 
tition  to  bear  on  all  our  social  arrangements,  mor^ 
ticularly  on  those  governmental  regulations  which,  rd 
on  force  and  not  on  the  free  choice  of  the  governed 
liable  to  become  stereotyped  and  oppressive.  Suol 
argument  attenipta  to  golve,  in  one  w^ay,  the  control 
as  to  the  ethical  aspects  of  economics.  It  practjj 
identifies  economic  and  moral  science.  I 

Returning  now  to  the  history  of  economic  special^ 
in  this  country,  we  may  aay  without  disrespect  that  ^ 
the  powei-fid  and  acute  Intellect  of  Adam  Smith  wnflj 
certain  extent  a  creature  of  circumstances.  The  '  Wij 
of  Nations '  is  an  attempt  to  justify,  on  philosopl| 
grounds,  one  aspect  of  an  instinctive  conviction,  whid| 
a  general  proposition,  was  already  making  itself  fe) 
the  minds  of  all  men,  Full  justice  has  been  done  tc^ 
great  revolution  of  opinion  to  which  Adam  Smith's  ^ 
so  materially  contributed.  It  was  not  possible,  howt 
for  one  man  to  surmount  all  the  intollectual  difficu 
of  the  situation.  It  is  charactenstie  of  the  incomf 
nature  of  his  system,  that,  although  his  great  wo! 
called  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  he  hus  nowhere  fonnul 
a  precise  definition  of  wealth.  In  the  course  of  his! 
cussion  he  sets  forth  more  than  one  contradictory ! 
ception  on  this  point.  He  says  (Book  I,  cap.  li)  I 
wealth  is  *  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour.'  I|{ 
enumeration  of  wealth,  however,  he  includes  manji 
jects  w^hich  are  not  tlie  produce  of  land  and  labour; 
promissory  notes  and  labour  itself.  | 

Mr  MacLeod,  arguing  that  wealth,  or  rather  valuol 
aspect  of  wealth  with  which  in  hia  view  economics  di 
consists  in  exchangeability,  finds  it  easy  to  discoVI 
sanction  for  this  view  in  Smith's  somewhat  vaciIUl| 
and  merely  descriptive  treatment  of  the  eubject,  us  ' 
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rbe  remarks  tbut  '  a  guinea  may  be  coiiBidered  as  a  bill^  . , 
[If  it  c^uld  be  exchanged  for  nothing,  it  would,  like  a  bill 
^ttpon  a  bankrupt,  be  of  no  more  value  than  the  most  use- 
less piece  of  paper/     '  Thus,  after  all,'  says  Mr  MacLeod, 
'  Smith  conies  back  to  Exchangeability  as  the  real  essence 
of  value.     ThesB  two  fundamental  conceptions  of  wealth, 
fas  "  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,"  and  *'  exchange- 
ability/' do  not  coincide  *i  and  he  goes  ou  to  explain  the 
I  origin  of  the  controversy,  which  we  are  now  endeavouring 
I  to  describe,  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  The  utter  inpodgruity  of  ideas  in  the  beglnuinjf  of  Smith's 
{work  «ith  those  in  the  latter  half  haa  often  been  observed. 
iRicai^o  has  adopted  the  former  half  of  the  work,  and  Whately 
I  ibe  latter.  Ricardo  adopts  Labour  as  the  essence  of  wealth  and 
[Tiilue,  aud  Whately  adopts  Exchangeability.  MiU'a  work  is 
^  thcdevelopmeut  of  Rioardo*B  views,  whilst  this  work  [MacLeod'a 
i**£lejueuts  of  Economics"]  is  the  developmeut  of  Whately'a 
Lin  Accorflance  with  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  autiquity.  Ex- 
( duingeahUity  is  adopted  as  the  sole  essence  and  pi'incipie  of 
wn»lth ;  and  it  is  shoT?i-n  that  there  are  three  orders  of  Exchange- 
)  *b(c  Quantities,  exactly  as  the  ancients  said,  and  as  Smith  hoe 
I  whui!  tod/     (^  ElementH  of  Economics/  VoL  I,  p.  80.) 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  present  a  few  of  the  leading 
aee  raised  by  the  school  of  Whately.   Some  of  them,  we 
'  are  disposed  to  think,  have  been  too  lightly  dit^missed  by 
I  the  authorities  in  posaeasion. 

Lecturing  in  1831  as  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  Archbishop  Whately  declared 
(Preface,  pp.  viii,  ix)  : — 

'  It  has  been  my  first  object  to  combat  the  prevailing  pro- 

Sees  against  the  study ;  and  especially  those  which  represent 

I  anfavoui-able  tu  Religion. .  * .  By  accepting  the  endowment 

k  Prof easorahip  of  Political  Economy,  the  University  may  be 

as  having  borne  her  public  testimony  against  that 

and  .  .  .  has  implied  the  full  conviction  of  a  Body 

id  above  alt  suspicion  of  indifTerenoe  to  Cbrtstianity  that 

:  is  at  least  no  diiscordaucy  between  that  and  the  pursuits 

political  economist/ 

After  a  pasi^ing  allusion  to  the  formal  condemnation 
en  only  very  lately  rescinded)  of  the  thGoiy  of  the 
th*3  motioUf  as  at  vax'iance  with  Scripture,  he  proceeds ; 

'Throughout  Christeudom  this  point  has  now^itappear^tbert^u. 

S  A  2 
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conceded  ;  but  that  the  erroneotis  principle — ^thAt  of  app 
to  Revelation  on  questions  of  physical  geience — has  not  ye 
entirely  cleared  away,  ia  evident  from  the  objections^ 
most  of  you  probably  may  have  heai-d,  to  the  res 

Geology/ 

These  sentiments,  uttered  more  than  sixty  yean 
may  seem  no^w  out  of  date,  but  inutafis  inutandis  th 
still  capable  of  a  present-day  ttpplication.  The  obj 
to  treating  economics  as  the  separate  and  iadepe 
science  of  exchange  is  not  now  made  on  the  groum 
it  is  contrary  to  revelation,  but  rather  on  the  g^uni 
it  is  contrary  to  certain  a  j/fiori  conceptions  of 
moral  and  artistic  nature.  The  religious  prejudice  pe 
is  dead»  as  witness  the  following:  expression  of  o] 
by  a  distinguished  contemporary  churchman,  Cfi 
Holland : — 

*  We  have  leamt  by  ah&rp  experience,'  he  says, '  1 
unfit  the  Church  is  to  anticipate  or  to  control  the  matt 
of  knowledge.  Her  unfitness  has  proved  that  any, 
tfi'mpt  was  in  excess  of  the  intention  which  created  ! 
it  would  be  no  leas  gtupid  than  it  would  be  fatal 
thiii  bluuder  iu  the  department  of  Economic  Science,  j 
the  very  moment  when  she  has  discovered  her  niistAke 
other  regions  of  knowledge.'    (*  Econ.  Review/  Jan. 

But  we  have  still  to  combat  the  prejudice  tl 
mics  is  in  some  way  a  usui'pation  on  ethics,  a  pre 
w^hich  permeates  the  views  of  Ruskin,  and  to  wh 
appears  that  Mr  Marshall,  as  above  quoted,  haa 
extent  yielded. 

In  this  sense  Whately  has  also  remarked : 

*  I  could  wish,  therefore,  that  the  complaint  agair 
Economists,  of  couHning  themselves  to  the  consideral 
wealth,  were  better  fpuudcd  than  it  is ;  for  there  is  n 
that  tends  more  to  perplexity  and  error  than  the  prac 
treatiug  of  several  different  subjects  at  the  same  tia 
confusedly,  so  as  to  be  perpetually  sliding  from  one  a^ 
another,  of  different  kinds '  (p.  lfl)»  ^| 

*  lu  fact,'  he  says  elsewhere, '  the  whole  question  rce| 
tlie  desirableaeas  and    ultimate  advantages  or  disa<j 
of  wealth,  is,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  only  obliqucl; 
dentally  connected  ^I'ith  Political  Economy :  whose  i 
it  is  to  enquire:  only  into  the  nature,  prodiicti 
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•n  of  wealth ;  not  ita  connexion  with  virtue  or  '^vith  hftppi- 
(p.  45). 

So  far  ttie  Archbishop  aims  at  freeing^  the  study  of 
inomics  fi'om  the  control  of  theological  and  moral  con- 
erations.  The  science,  be  has  already  explained,  has  a 
Bfiuito  subject-matter  of  ite  owzi.  It  is,  in  faot,  the  science 
exchanges.  The  distinguished  prelate  whose  words  w© 
quoting  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  disparage 
authority  of  theology  or  morality.  He  would  cert-ainly 
.V6  admitted  the  legitimate  title  of  these  sciences  to 
BUpreme  over  human  conduct,  Man's  desire  to  *  ex- 
'  is  largely  prompted,  coloured,  and  controlled  by 
leologioflJ  and  moral  eonsiderations.  With  that,  the 
ice  of  economics  has,  in  the  ArchhiBhop's  view,  no 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  motives,  but  only 
;h  the  exchanges  to  which  motives  give  rise.  The  ex 
bangeability  of  things  is  a  phenomenon  warranting  the 
tion  of  a  separate  science,  just  as  the  phenomenon  of 
t  or  of  motion  demands  in  each  case  a  separate  scientific 
tment^ 

Having  vindicated  for  economics  its  independence  of 

lie  rule  of  the  theologian  and  the  moralist,  he  proceeds 

attain  *  his  first  object '  by  combating  the  prejudices  of 

man  of  the  world.    Looking  at  the  present  position  of 

science,  a  disciple  of  Whately  might  be  justified  in 

opting  the  argument  which  he  then  used.     The  com- 

tive  indifference  of  the  man  of  the  w^orld,  he  would 

,  and  the  comparative  discredit  into  which  the  study 

economies  has  fallen,  are  the  result  of  the  neglect  by 

'ononiistfi  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Archbishop.     In 

e  hands  of  its  present  professors,  econonuca  is  not  a 

lence ;  it  is  a  controversy.     Its  teachings  are  strained 

ler  and  thither  by  rehg^o^s,  moral,  and  political  con- 

■ations.     This  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.     It 

be  due  to  the  fact  that  economists  do  not  clearly 

e  the  subject-matter  with  which  their  science  is  to 

,1,  that  they  have  attempted  to  dogmatise  in  regions 

hich  properly  belong  to  other  branches  of  study,  or  that 

hesitation  and   compromise   they  have   not   attained 

rth,  but  have  merely  abandoned  sound  theory  when  it 

med  for  the  moment  irreconcilable  with  the  prejudices 

iractice  of  ordinary  men. 

sritic  would  insist  that  while,  on  the  one  haads 
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econotQics  has  been  too  ambitious,  in  seeking  to  t»x>mQl^ 
gate  an  applied  science  before  the  pure  science  has  been 
defined  and  developed,  it  has  also  been  too  htunble.  forJ 
when  detected  in  making  en'oneous  applicntions  of  for-j 
mulse  only  imperfectly  thought  out*  instead  of  retimuB| 
again  to  examine  definitions  and  first  principles,  it 
sought  to  evade  difficulties  by  the  admission  of  cxceptioDS 
a   fatal   device  when   we  are  attempting   to    fomiuhtt* 
general  laws.     The  result  has  been  that  the  man  of  ihi 
world    is  conteniptuouH  of   a  so-ealled   science   which  ii 
tent-ative*  apologetic,  ready  to  compromise  and  to  ridd 
with  exceptions  the  general  lawa  which  it  propounds, 
almost  insuperable  tendency  of  its  professors  to  claim  fori 
it  a  practical  as  well  as  a  scientific  authority  has  broug"ht| 
it  into  conflict,  while  still  in  a  confused  and  immature  oou«| 
dition,  with  religion  and  morality  and  with  the  demAndfl 
of  pohtical  expediency.    When  the  plain  man  of  tlie  world 
finds  his  own  special  pro^'ince  invaded  by  theorists,  anuwl 
with  a  body  of  maxims  which  do  not  claim  the  univeraal  l 
validity  of  exact  sdence,  he  not  unnatxirally  remarks  thnt 
his  own  weapon  of  common-sense  is  quite  as  useful  for] 
the  conduct  of  affairs  as  the  more  pretentious  doctrines 
of  a  science  that  is  unable  to  frame  any  absolute  general 
laws. 

If  this  is  all   that  economics  can  do,  it  is  meit?ly  a 
superior  sort  of  common-sense;  and  every  man  of  ordinary 
intelligence  who  looks  a  few  yards  in  front  of  his  noMi 
is  entitled  to  call  himself  a  political  economist.     In  tliisl 
sense»  Archbiahop  What«Iy  remarks,  *  Political  Economists] 
are  far  more  numerous  than  is  commonly  supposed '  (p.  7S)*| 
A  physician  who  treats  a  malady  in  an  unscientific  fnj-hion 
is  still  said  to  be  practising  medicine.     Buonaparte,  who  I 
detested  the  name,  'tvas  still  a  political  economist  when  baj 
endeavoured  to  destroy  the  trade  of  Europe  with  a  view] 
to  gain  advantage  for  his  own  country.   He  had  failed,  lbs  I 
Archbishop  suggests,  to  realise  the  truth  of  the  nuudml 
that   in    an   exchange    both   sides    secure   a   profit      Hia 
political   economy  was  in   fact   'erroneous/     Singul&rif| 
enough,  the  attempt  and  failure  of  Napoleon  to  make  war] 
profitfl-ble  have  been  selected  by  M.  de  Molinari  as  an  illut*-] 
tration  of  his  theory  that   to  seek  profit  by  war  is  •dI 
economical  action  in  process  of  being  displaced  by  tlie  1«8 
onerous  methods  of  industry  and  exchaiise.    At  the  zia 
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ig  hypercritical,  we  venture  to  suggest  that,  in 

>inp  Napoleon's  practical  economics  ae  *  erroneous/ 

Archbishop  is  in  danger  of   transgressing   his  owb 

The  formuJa  u^ed  by  M.  do  Molinari  enable^}  hiin 

%.y  that  war  is  uneconomical,  is  in  fact  condemned  by 

^dictates  of  the  *  Law  of  Least  Effort ' ;  but  the  epithet 

oneous'  seems  to  import  considerations  with  which 

lomics  has  nothing  to  do. 

the  following  quotation  will  be  found  a  certain  re- 
ition  between  the  views  of  the  e%'oiutiouary  econo- 
.  as  represented  by  M,  do  Molinari  and  the  Christian 
1  bishop. 

lAnatomy  and  physiology/  the  Archbishop  remarks  [p.  SO), 

I  found,  the  more  they  are  studied*  to  throw  more  and  more 

on   the  stupendous  wisdom  of  contrivance  which   the 

ctnre  of  organised  bodies  displays— iji  short,  to  furnish  a 

important  portion  of  Natural  Theology.     And  it  might 

been  anticipated   that  an  attentive  study  of  the  cou' 

ion  of  Society  would  brin^  to  light  a  no  lese  admirable 

i,is  of   diviiiely-wise  contrivances,  directed  no  Jess   to 

cutis;   that,  as  the  structure  of  a  single  bee  is  ad- 

s,  and  stiH  wore  so  that  of  a  hive  of  bees,  instinctively 

king  iJieir  effoi*ts  towards  a  comiuou  object,  so  the  Divine 

ker  of  the  human  bodily  frame  has  evinced  no  leas  bcuevo- 

( wisdom  in  his  provieiona  for  the  progress  of  Society ;  and 

,  though  in  both  eases  the  designs  of  Divine  Wisdom  are 

counteracted  by  human  folly—by  iutemjwirance  or  ne- 

aa  far  as  relates  to  the  body,  and  by  mistake  or  fraud 

ct  of  the  community— still,  in   each   case,  attentive 

'  may  enable  us  to  trace  more  and  more  the  designs  of  a 

Providence,  and  to  devise  means  for  removing  the  im- 

iientfi  to  their  completion.' 

iter,  Br  Whately  dwells  (pp.  93, 94)  on  the  *  provisions 
by  IMvine  Wisdom,'  whereby  *  what  may  be  called 
[  instincts  of  Man  lead  to  the  advancement  of  Society.' 

f  And  here,*  he  coatinueB,  ^I  must  take  occasion  to  remark, 

1  do  not  profess  to  explain  why  things  were  so  ordered 

i  any  advancement  at  all  should  be  needful — why  mankind 

I  not  platted  at  once  in  a  state  of  society  as  highly  civilised 

i  was  destined  ever  to  be.    The  I'easons  for  this  are  pro- 

fly  unfathomable  by  us  in  this  world,' 

je  difference  between  the  French  economist  and  the 
i|-Hsb  Archbishop  is  not  really  wide.    Whev©  VHaatfeV^ 
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Bees  Providence,  the  modem  economiat  sees  the  '^ 
of  the  evolutionary  principle.  To  the  reli^ouJ 
ovolution,  like  every  other  law  of  nature,  will  apj 
Ikj  an  emanation  of  Providence^  to  be  conceived  i 
an  act  of  faith ;  but.  if  tvo  may  rely  on  the  qym 
ftlrcwidy  given  from  Canon  Scott  Holland,  the  the« 
must  be  content  to  follow  the  secular  history  of  thai 
of  life,  morals,  and  societies  according  to  the  Tnetl 
the  physical  sciences.  The  *  unfathomable '  my^ 
why  the  world  exists  at  all  remaing  an  undisputed 
speculation  for  the  profesaor  of  theology.  The 
tlon?  of  life  and  of  consciousness,  which  constii 
hisstory  of  creation  and  society,  form  the  equall; 
putcxl  territory  of  the  phyaical  sciences. 

While  the  speculations  advanced  by  J£.  de 
niay  appear  to  rest  too  much  on  unverified  h; 
the  t«ieological  argument  of  the  Archbi&hop. 
all  is  onlj  pat  forward  by  him  incidentally 
tlN4ioftU>',  wilt  not  in  the  present  day  obtain  moj 
It  results,  therefore,  that>  if  ecoDotni 
L  to  tlw  mnk  of  an  independent  science,  we  n 
«w«r  MOM  property  of  wealth  which  permits  as  I 
iU  HkftUl«  pbeuomenou  of  gravitation,  entirely  ^m 
tli»  «B«K  t(»  which  h  is  put  in  human  80ciety,  j 

:  pfl<qperCj  Wfa»4e)y  and  his  Bchool  think  tb4 
itk  tikc  axlribute  of  exchangeability.    ' 
hT  s«5v  tbc  Archbishop,  *  has  deeigiiated  his 

tlw  **  W«dbb  of  Nations  "  but  th^ 
^  oi^  for  tiM  miJI^tti-matitr,  not  for  the 
Mb  9tatiK  that  ki&  view.  &s  already  i 

ftrooi  Hr  MacXjeod.  *  does  not  essem 
lSboiIi;  sure  in  this  scienee 
%fr  «RJbaif0aUr  oonuaoditieB; 
Ml  Ckt  fcctb  Qofyma  tKeyare  or 
> «»  W  tfe  «dl^erts  «r  CEBdiui^ '  (p.  6). 
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school.     Value  is  not  a  property  residing-  absolutely  in 
e  commodity,  resting  on  utility  or  cost  of  production  or 
y  similar  intrinsic  quality.     Value  is  ft  quality  imputed 
objects  by  persons  ivho  regard  them  w^ith  a  view  to  ex- 
change; and  it  is  precisely  because  such  estimates  differ 
that  exchange  becomes  possible  and  is  able  to  confer  a 
profit   on  both  parties  concerned.     The  orthodox  school, 
instead  of  analysing  exchange,  treat  utility  aa  the  fimda- 
mental  element  in  value,  and  go  on  to  reflno  upon  it  with 
t  ingenuity  and  industry.     For  ourselves,  however, 
roust  confesH  to  being  unable  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
ice  of  the  theory  of  marginal  utility  which  has  been 
eloped  vHith  such  infinite  pains  by  Profeaaor  Marshall. 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  rather  cumbersome  vra.j  of  intro- 
.ucing  a  number  of  obvious  and^  for  the  purpose  of  a 
plete  definition,  irrelevant   truisms.      It  attflchefl  an 
iggerated  importance,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  fact  that 
d  slackens  aa  satiety  is  approached.     If,  as  is  alleged, 
:ility,  conceived  of  ag  an  intrinsic  property  of  valuable 
[thing)4,  is  too  narrow  a  foundation  on  which  to  rest  a  theory 
value,  it  will  follow  that  *  marginal  utility '  must  par- 
.ke  of  the  same  defect-     In  every  appreciation  of  values 
|V  the  two  parties  to  an  exchange  there  is  a  mental  sum- 
l&Btion  of  profit  and  loss ;  and  the  doctrine  of  marginal 
jntility  formulates  merely  one  narrow  and  incomplete  aS' 
it  of  this  fact.    All  that  it  is  important  to  notice  is  that 
a  man's  appreciations  of  value  will  vary  hour  by  hour,  and 
that  cji  hypothesi  they  will  differ  from  the  appreciations 
Of  the  person  with  whom  an  exchange  is  effected. 

Onr  appreciation  of  value  therefore  is  like  the  views 
in  a  kaleidoscope.     It  is  nevec  constant-     If  wo  attempt 
to  make  it  constant  by  saying  it  depends  on  the  intrinsic 
T]*ility  of  the  commodity,  we   are   met   by  the  difficulty 
!  -.-.i  between  men  with  well-balanced  minds  no  exchange 
'    uid  ever  take  place,  for  each  would  see  the  same  value 
iii  the  same  objects.     There  could  then  be  no  expectation 
rf  protit  from  exchange,  and  the  whole  subject-matter  of 
Aconomics  would  cease  to  exist.     If,  in  our  endeavour  to 
Bdcape  from  this  dilemma,  we  say  that  economics  '  is  on 
the  one  side  a  study  of  Avealth,  and  on  the  other,  and  more 
importimt  side,  a  part  of  the  study  of   man '  (Marfihall, 
\k.  1),  we  fall  at  once  under  the  ban  of  the  Archbishop'w  ob- 
jection to  *  treating  of  several  different  subjects  at  the  saxas, 
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time,  and  confusedly,  so  as  to  be  perpetually  sUdiug  fro\ 
oue  inquiry  to  another/  The  ambiguity  of  the  term 
wealth,  covering  moral  well-being  as  well  as  exchangeable 
commodities,  has  induced  Professor  Perry  to  eliminate  tiie 
word  from  his  eeonomie  vocabulary ;  and  accordingly  in 
hia  '  Principles '  ho  siiejiks  only  of  Value.  The  element  iit 
human  nature,  relative  to  value,  is  the  fact  that  mAn 
appreciates  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  law  of  economy 
of  effort,  e^chatif/es.  In  Professor  Mai-shaire  eyee»  wealth 
connotes  not  only  value  but  *  virtue  and  happlae&s' And 
the  portion  of  huniiin  nature  rehitive  to  this  coneoption  is 
the  whole  range  of  human  motives.  These  he  propoftM 
to  study  and  aa  far  as  possible  to  measure.  This  study  o( 
man,  combined  with  the  study  of  value  and  virtue  and 
happiness^  constitutes  the  science  of  Ecoaoiuica.  The  reeuU^ 
we  confess,  eeems  to  us  to  justify  Archbishop  What^ly'* 
prediction  that  this  sHding  from  one  enquiry  to  auotbor 
will  result  in  error  and  confusion. 

Let  us  next  glance  at  the  development  of  Adam  Smith's 
definition  of  wealth  aa  the  *  annual  produce  of  land  ac^ 
tabotu','  in  the  hands  of  Ricardo  and  hi^  Buccessors. 
Mr  MacLeod  points  out  that  Ricardo  gives  no  definitiaa 
of  the  science  of  economics,  but  plunges  at  once  into  a  Jia- 
cusslon  of  value.  The  value  of  a  commodity*  he  says,  de- 
pends on  the  relative  quantity  of  labour  necessary  for  lb* 
production.  When  we  reflect  on  the  worthlessnesa  of  the 
products  of  labour  in  mUrUy  instances  ■within  our  own 
obsei'viition,  we  are  disposed  to  wonder  how  eo  acute  ft 
man  could  have  deceived  himself  ^vith  a  generalisation  so 
obviously  opposed  to  the  facta  of  the  caae.  Aa  Sh 
MacLeod,  quoting  Bacon,  justly  remarks,  'the  little 
David  '  of  one  inconsistent  instance  suffices  to  overthrow 
the  general  law. 

The  consequences  of  this  erroneous  assumption  have 
beeu  numerous  and  important.  The  value  of  labour, 
Ricardo  held,  itaelf  depended  on  the  cost  of  production  of 
labour.  This  gra\-itated  constantly  to  the  lowest  form  of 
maintenance  on  which  it  was  possible  for  the  labourer  t« 
exist.  Ricardo,  it  is  true,  qualified  this  melancholy  doc* 
trine  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  but  the  qualifications,  the  very 
necessity  of  which  bears  witness  to  the  unsoundne^  of 
the  premises  un  which  his  theory  is  based,  have  been  ove^ 
looked  by  those  who  had  their  own  point  to  prove.    Thi« 
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feet  analysis  of  the  coueeptiou  of  value  }ms  given 
5  Bom^  of  the  most  dangerous  mieconceptions  with 
I  mamkind  has  been  vexed.  Anti-social  revolutionists 
seized  on  this  defi:uition,  aud  have  terrified  the 
ajit  by  displaying  the  so-called  Iron  L«w  of  Wages, 
I  condemned  the  laboui-er  to  live  on  the  very  barest 
jion  suihcient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together^  From 
allacious  coiit'eption  also  is  derived  Marx's  doctrine 
rpluis  value,  and  its  corollary  that,  as  labour  is  the 
of  value,  sjo  the  oivnership  of  value,  or  at  least  of  all 
arising  from  exchange,  should  veat  in  the  labourer 
»  exclusion  of  all  other  interests,  however  fully  they 
t  be  recognised  by  the  lan^s  of  Jurisprudence  and  the 
uecessity  of  thingy.  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent,  in  like 
ler,  has  furnished  a  tlonk  of  plausibility  for  Mr 
r  cruhade  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  laud. 
ct  of  the  question  is  very  familiar. 

pages,  however,  we  are  concerned  rather 
fitunate  academic  foliow^ers  of  Ricardo — those 
B  -work  it  has  been  to  patch  up  Ricardo'e  tnconais- 
is  with  the  view  of  making  hia  theory  square  with 
ntiniony  of  common-sense.  In  the  rapid  survey  which 
ra,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  most 
licuouj^  names. 

i-hn  Stuart  3IiII,  whose  work  has  exercised  a  moat 
rtant  influence  on  English  economic  speculation,  was 
ciple  of  liicardo.  He  saw,  however,  that  Ricardos 
if  value  was  founded  too  exclusively  on  the  quantity 
)Our  which  it  co.'^tHi  to  produce  and  bi-ing  a  commodity 
hrket.  Accordingly  he  enlarged  the  deBnitioUj  and 
ied  other  famihar  elements  in  the  cost  of  production. 
tien  asserts  that  value  is  determined  by  cost  of  pro- 
Dn.  This  law,  however,  he  admits,  is  only  occasionally 
sable.  It  does  not  hold  good  with  regard  to  goods 
iced  at  a  [distance.  It  is  inapphcable,  therefore,  in 
ets  into  which  some  goods  have  been  introduced 
foreign  lands.  Mill  expressly  admits  this,  and  points 
±iat  goods  brought  into  a  market  from  a  foreign  or 
at  place  of  raaTiut'acture  will  have  a  value  quite 
jective  of  their  cost  of  production.  Mr  MacLeod,  we 
ound  to  say,  seems  to  us  perfectly  justified  in  arguing 
thia  admission  breaks  down  the  Trhole  of  Mill's  theory. 
ioatlmissible^  in  a  body  of  doctrine  purporting  to  be  a 
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science,  to  formulate  contradictory  laws  for  an  eiplamtioo 
of  one  and  the  same  phenomenon. 

Whately's  definition  (that  value  is  exchangeability)  is 
expressly  rejected  by  Mill.     His  reasons  ai^e  curioua  and 
instructive.      *  If   those   denominations  *  (viz.  ^Hiat^lys), 
he  says, '  had  appeared  to  me  logically  correct*  1  must 
have  placed  the  discussion  of  the  elementary  Uwa  of 
value  at  the  commencement  of  our  enquiiy,  instead  of 
postponing  it  to  the  Third  Part '  (we  do  not  reach  Book 
III ;  *  Exchange ' :  chapter  i ;  '  Value,'  till  vre  are  nearly  litdf- 
way  through   Mill's  'Principles   of   Political   Economy'), 
*and  the  possibility  of  so  long  deferring   it  is  alone  a 
BufEicient  proof  that  this  view  of  the  nature  of  Political 
Economy  is  too  confined.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  preceding  books.  Mill  ha^ 
discussed  production,  labour,  capital*  wages,  profits,  rent 
— subjects  which,  with  the  addition  of  credit^  comprise  »11 
the  phenomena  of  value*  It  is  impossible  not  to  su^ 
geat  that  Mill  had  been  discussing  value,  as  M.  JourdbiiQ 
talked  prose,  unconsciously.  Mill  further  urges  thst  in 
states  where  custom  and  usage  are  supreme^  exchange  is 
not  the  distributing  agency.  This  is  true,  but  where*  tbfifc 
is  no  exchange,  there  ia  no  economics.  "We  question,  Low* 
over,  if  there  is  any  form  of  human  society  where  eschnnye 
is  not  practised.  We  have  already  quoted  the  ingeoioiw 
argument  of  M,  de  Molinari  by  which  he  has  represented 
warfare  and  the  arts  of  peace  as  altoi'native  habits  preased 
on  the  acceptance  of  mankind  by  the  law  of  the  economy 
of  effort,  and  in  this  way  made  subject  to  man's  appreda- 
tioc  of  their  relative  value.  In  like  manner  *  custom  iuid 
usage '  are  also  forces  w^hich  the  competition  of  contract 
and  exchange  is  ever  tending  to  banish  from  hunum 
society.  Thus  Professor  Marshall,  speaking  of  the  pi* 
of  the  earlier  economists,  remarks  on  *  the  cruelty  of  the 
yoke  of  custom,  and  rigid  ordinance  which  it  [tree  ente^ 
prise]  displaced."  Mill  next  employs  an  argument  whichi 
if  economics  is  to  be  held  as  a  science  chiefly  conceraed 
with  modem  industrial  conditions,  seems  to  us  to  condemn 
entirely  his  owti  treatment  of  the  subject. 

'  In  a  state  of  society,  however,  in  which  the  industrial 
system  ia  entirely  founded  on  purchase  and  sale  .  .  .  tbe  quet- 
tiou  of  Value  ia  fundamental,  Almost  every  sxieculatiioQ  It- 
speetiug  the  economical  iuteresta  of  a  society  thus  constituted 


oplieg  aorae  theory  of  Value ;  the  smallest  error  on  that  sub- 
ject infects  with  correBpouiiUng  error  all  our  other  conckisionfl ; 
AJid  anything  vaguo  or  misty  iu  our  conception  of  it  ci"ea.tea 
confusion  and  iincertainty  in  eTerything  el&e.  Happily  there 
is  nothing  lu  the  lawy  of  Vftluo  which  I'cmains  for  the  present 
or  any  future  writer  to  clear  up ;  the  theory  of  the  subject  is 
complete.  .  *  .' 

Infortunately  this  latter  view  is  far  too  sanguine,  but 
le  truth  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  quotation  will  be 
liuitted  only  too  readily  by  the  puzzled  and  bewildered 
ideut  of  a  work  which  runs  well-nigh  half  its  course 
fore  tliis  fundamental  question  is  consciously  introduced. 
In  the  very  able  economical  fragment  which  forms  the 
cond  part  of  Sir  Louis  Mallet's  poBthumously  published 
'volume,  the  \slw  of  valuei  and  the  theory  of  the  unearned 
crement  are  discussed  with  great  acuteness.    The  '  corre- 
[>uding  error '  introduced  by  Mill  into  all  his  economical 
aning,   through  his  defective  conception  of  value,  is 
tlearly  pointed  out. 

'  Rieardo  and  his  followers,'  Sir  L.  Mallet  say  g  (p.  239),  *  divided 
nmtmxUties  into  two  classea — -the  one  in  i^^hifii  competition 
was  assumed  to  operate  freely,  and  the  value  of  which  was 
ieupposed  to  be  regulated  by  eoati  the  other  coneisting  of 
*  monopolies,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  the  value  of  which 
\yras  determined  by  supply  and  demand,  irrespective  of  cost, 
om  this  point  of  view  it  was  inevitable  that  whenever  in 
the  latter  category  the  exchange  value  exceeded  the  cost^  the 
notion  should  arise  that  the  surplus  value  was  "unearned/*  . .  < 
But  while  regarding  the  so-called  surplus  value  derived  from 
monopolies  as  a  privilege,  the  Ricardiau  school  nevertheless 
held  thia  privilege  to  be  necessary  in  the  interests  of  society, 
and  therefore  to  be  sanctioned  by  science.  They  therefore 
|AC«epted  the  principles  of  private  property  and  free  exchange 
IM  applicable  to  both  classes  of  commodities  without  dJstinc- 
jUou.  Mill  and  his  contemporaries  have  formally  dissented 
^  from  thia  conclusion-  They  split  up  commodities  into  three 
r classes:  (1)  absolute  monopolies;  (2)  those  on  which  competi- 
Itiou  froely  operates ;  (3)  land.  The  first  they  set  aside  as  of 
fao  practical  importance,  and  thus  get  rid  of  an  iuconvenieut 
I  objection  to  their  theory.  The  second  they  assume  to  include 
r  everything  of  practical  imiMrtance  except  land.  The  third, 
[knd.  Here  they  observe  that  the  cost  of  production  varies 
cording  to  quality  of  soil,  situation,  etc.,  and  conclude  that 
lie  difference  between  the  cost  on  the  worse  soil  and  the 
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butter  i.s  **  iineamed  incromeut."  TMh  sui'pIuB  value  tliey 
attribute  not  to  nature,  but  to  the  labour  and  efforte  of  the 
community  at  large.  They  therefore  coodeiim  privttto  pro- 
perty atid  fi-eo  oxchaugc  in  tho  ease  of  land,  and  d«iiio  in 
favour  of  coUeetlve  appixipriattou  in  the  n^me  of  sciaiceaod 
ou  the  pl«i  of  social  expediency.' 

The  whole  of  this  fallacious  reasoniug  restd  on  tiie 
erroneous  assumption  that  value  is  determined  b}'  cost  of 
production.  If  this  assumption  is  erroneous,  and  if  the 
same  cause  is  to  be  assigned  for  all  forma  of  va)ue,  the 
diHtinc.tion  between  value  in  land  and  value  in  other  cntn- 
modities  falla  to  tho  ground.  There  will,  therefonN  be  no 
economical  reason  for  assailing"  private  property  in  land  as 
distinguiBhed  from  other  things.  The  modified  eofitvlisTn 
of  Mill  then  becomes  illogical.  The  socialists,  indeed,  havB 
fully  realised  the  fact,  and  seek  to  apply  Mill's  "■  uneonied 
increment '  argument  to  all  forms  of  property.  This,  how- 
ever, would  probably  have  been  too  large  a  proposition 
for  Mill  and  his  foUowtirs;  and  if  the  point  had  l)«n 
pressed  against  them  they  would  have  retrieved  the  rf^lt 
of  an  erroneous  theory  by  an  illogical  lapse  into  couiinon' 
sense.  There  is  obviously  a  eloae  connexion  between  value 
and  cost  of  production,  but  the  question  is,  which  is  c&me 
and  which  is  effect.  Sir  Louia  Mallet  quotes  CondiUar, 
'  Une  chose  n'a  pas  une  valeur  parco  qu'elle  coi'iU*.  ni*u* 
elle  colito  parce  quelle  a  une  valeui*.'  No  change  m  tlw 
cost  of  production  will  cause  a  change  in  value  unless  rt  ib 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  relation  of  supply  ai*a 
demand. 

'Formerly  philosw^phers ' — we  hero  quote  Mr  MacLool— 
'  thougfht  tha-t  the  motion  of  pi*oJ6cte<l  botUes  had  a  n;itnral 
tendency  to  decay.  They  saw  that  the  motion  of  ft  pitijtM'C*^ 
body  always  gradually  diminished  and  finally  ceased.  It  «■• 
quite  easy  to  calculate  resiUts  upon  this  prineiplo.  Girwi  • 
cei-tfi-in  velocity  of  projection*  it  was  quite  easy  to  caleulaW 
when  the  motion  would  coase  ui>on  the  HU[>iK>sititin  that  il 
miturally  de^'ayed.  And  the  results  would  have  agreed  Mitij 
the  calculations.  What  could  be  more  satiefa(;U>py?'  ('Elo* 
meutB  of  Economics/  ii,  27.) 

This,  says  Mr  MacLeod,  is  an  exact  analogy  of  Ricardo'i 
law  of  value. 

Our  object,  howevor,  is  rather  to  iudlcato  Ujc  point 
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issue  than  to  m^t  out  the  argunient  in  detail,  atid  we 
r  here  content  ourselves  vnth  a  Bummaiy  of  tlio  conteu- 
of  Wliately  and  his  school  as  set  out  by  Mr  MacLeod. 
-  Buyers  do  not  give  hig^h  prices  because  sellei's  have 
snt  much  money  in  producing  ;  but  sellers  spend  much 
a  producing  because  they  hope  to  find  buyers  who  will 
■ive  more.'  There  ih,  as  Mill  has  remarked,  a  con*espond- 
noe  between  value  and  cost  of  production  in  certain  cases 
f.  in  goods  made  in  contiguous  eonipetitive  mannfae- 
jries) ;  but,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  he  has  to  invent  a 
lerent  law  for  good^  made  in  distant  unconnected 
iirfactoriea.  The  proposition  that  value  ia  determined 
!  supply  and  demand,  adopted  by  Mill  in  some  cases,  will 
found,  say  his  critics,  to  apply  to  all  cases.  Goods 
tuced  more  cheaply  in  a  distant  manufactory,  unless 
:  increased  quantity  m  put  on  the  market,  will  still  sell 
^the  current  market  rate*  and  the  extra  profit  will  go 
ely  to  the  producers,  among  whom  of  course  the 
lers  are  included.  Causes  must  not  be  multiplied 
^oud  necessity,  and  we  must  be  content  to  aqcept  the 
lula  w^hich  covers  every  case. 
_  The  question  of  a  public  as  against  a  private  tenure  of 
property*  the  real  issue  raised  in  the '  unearned  increment ' 
tontroversy,  may  be  discussed  with  the  aid  of  ethica.1  and 
ftridicai  science,  but  economics  has  nothing  to  say  to  it, 
dd  certainly  cannot  distinguish  between  one  class  of  pro- 
ty  and  another.  The  controversy  might,  after  a  fashion, 
I  brought  within  the  cognisance  of  economics,  if  the  two 
tema  were  represented  to  us  as  rival  interchangeable 
thods,  M.  de  Molinari  and  indeed  many  other  econo- 
have  pointed  out  that^  in  this  rivalry,  the  law  of 
;  effort,  styled  by  Proft>ssor  Marshall  the  law^  of  suhsti- 
tion,  haa  given  a  preference  to  the  system  of  private 
lUTC.  A  classical  exposition  of  one  instance  of  this  pro- 
is  to  be  found  in  Arthur  Young's  Hdvooacy  of  enclo- 
as  against  the  wasteful  common-field  cultivation. 
law  of  le-ast  effort  has,  during  every  observed  period 
iiiBtory,  induced  men  to  convert  public  tenure  into 
ivate  tenure.  The  community  or  wide  extension  of 
joyroent,  which  is  the  desire  of  all  civilised  society,  is 
ore  economically  and  more  efficiently  procured  by  a 
|ivate  tenure  aided  by  freedom  of  exchange.  Such,  at 
■1^  Beams  to  be  the  verdict  of  history. 
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A  reconatruction  of  the  Ricardmn  econonuM  *as 
demtinded  by  the  lato  Mr  StanJey  Jevons,  who  sajs  ia 
the  preface  to  his  *  Theory  of  Political  Economy '  (second 
edition,  p.  xlix) :  *  The  conclusion  to  which  I  am  ever 
more  clearly  coming'  is  that  the  only  hope  of  attjuniog 
a  true  systeua.  of  Economics  ie  to  Qing'  aside  once  and 
for  ever  the  mazy  and  preposterous  assumptions  of  Ihe 
Ri(?a,rdiau  School.  Our  English  EconomiBts  have  been 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise/  Then,  after  a  reference  to  tbuw 
'  able  but  wrong-headed '  men,  Ricardo  and  his  admirer  i 
J.  8.  Mill,  he  says:  '  It  will  be  a  work  of  labour  to  pick  apl 
tlie  fragments  of  a  shattered  science  and  to  start  ani'W.I 
but  it  is  a  work  from  which  they  must  not  shrink.' 

Jevons,  for  some  reaBou  which  we  are  not  altoget^ 
able  to  understand,  obtained  a  hearing  for  his  views  wljjchi 
has  been  denied,  in  this  country  at  all  events^  to  WhfliGly,| 
MacLeod,  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  and  to  the  very  consider- 
able number  of  French  oconomlats  who  have  approacls«l| 
more  or  less  to  agreement  with  the  above-named  writ*;rji.| 
Jevons,  not  content  with  his  Buccessful  destructive  criti-^ 
eism  of  the  Rieardians,  ventured  on  construction  of  tufl| 
own.     Here  we  fear   he  was  less  successful.     *Repe*te 
reflection  and  inquiry/  ho  says  (p.  1).  'have  led  me  tol 
the  somewhat  novel  opinion  that  value  depends  CDt 
on  utility.'     He  therefore  endeavours  to  institute  a  *C 
cuius  of  pleasure  and  pain.*     'Pleasure  and  pain '(p.' 
'are  undoubtedly  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  calculus  J 
economics.     To  satisfy  our  w^ants  to  the  utmost^  with 
least   effort — to  procure  the  greatest  amount  of  wha^j 
desirable  at  the  expense  of  the  least  that  is  unde 
—in  other  words  to  maximise  pleasure,  is  the  probkm  ( 
economics/ 

Now  if  we  employ  again   the  services  of   the  'life 
David'"the  particular  case — ^we  can  readilysee  the  unsattt 
factory  nature  of  the  term  utility,  used  in  this  conneiio 
An  original  edition  of  Shakespeare  would  be  very  valuali 
but  only  by  an  abune  of  language  could  it  bo  called 
The  respective  utilities  of  a  ton  of  coal  and  a  diomO 
weighing  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  have  no  relation  to  ' 
value.    Conversely,  *  the  air  and  the  sunhght/  says  Bageho 
with,  we  conceive,  the  unanimous  consent  of  econoiuis' 
'  the  riches  of  nature,  are  nothing  in  political  econon 
{'  Economic  Studies/  p.  100)*    Air^  sunlight,  and  n*^'" 
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pfliinently  useful  things,  but  they  cannot  be  valued  in  the 
Sconomic  sense  of  the  term. 

Jevons  begins,  as  we  have  seen,  by  declaring  for  a 
inathciimtical  treatment  of  the  subject;  but  it  appears  to 
Its   l,bat  w^hen,  as  above,  he  deiiiieH  the  main  problem  of 
ecouomicB  to  be  the  maxiniifslng  of  pleasure,  hois  assuming 
for  economics  a  practical  and  applied  authority  which  his 
earlier  definition  has  already  excluded.     Now  it  may  be 
true,  and  it  probably  is  true,  that  man  does  use  a  calculus  of 
pleasure  and  pain;  in  other  words,  he  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  •  law  of  least  effort,'  or  the  *  law  of  substitution/ 
K  it  "Were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  economics,  and,  for 
that  nmttor,  uo  human  action  of  any  kind  whatever.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  hvWy  by  whatever  name  we  ehoose  to 
call  it,  he  is  irresistibly  led  to  a  comparison  of  values  and 
to  Bubse^juent  acts  of  exchange.    The  facts,  not  the  reasons, 
of  these  assessments  of  value, and  the  subsequent  exchange 
re   possibly  the  subject  of  an  exact  science.     When  we 
jrapt,  however,  to  pass  beyond  this  and  speculate  about 
aure  and  pain  and  human  motives  generally,  we  ar© 
»iog  into  a  wider  enquiry.    Even  if  we  allow  ourselves 
I  pursue  it  a  certain  way,  we  shall  find  that  utility  is  far 
narrow  a  description  to  give  to  the  subject-matter  of 
^^jin    desire.     It   is   becjuise    imputations  of  value  are 
itially  inconstant,  and  entirely  kaleidoscopic  in  their 
9ty»  that  profitable  exchange,  giving  advantage  to  both 
\it»f  has  become  so  important  and  so  equitable  a  factor 
lumAO  society.     Attempts  to  get  behind  the  fact  and 
ime  'utility'  as  the  determining  object  of  desire  are 
ilj-  inadequate.     It  is  only  by  explaining  away  all  the 
ible  and  definite  meaning  which  belongs  to  the  term — in 
by  assimilating  the  term  '  utihty '  to  the    perfectly 
rless  phrase.  *  that  for  which  there  is  demand  '^ — that 
[theorj'  obtainB  the  slightest  appearance  of  plnuHibility. 
5,  of  course,  is  the  point  so  strenuously  contended  for 
y  Whately  and  MacLeod. 
The  fate  of  Jevona's  utility  theory  at  the  hands  of  his 
jrs  is  not  a  httle  curious  and  instructive.    Professor 
Inrshall  has  adopted  with  modifications  Jcvons's  theory 
value,  but   he  seeks   to  engraft    it  on    the  Ric^rdian 
em    which    Jevoos'a    criticism    had    shattered.      Ho 
bestowed  great  ingenuity  and  labour  on  a  devclop- 
ot   Jevons's   theory  of    marginal    utility,   but   U\* 
2  B 
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eclectic  adoption  of  Ricardo^s  principles  Has 
a  not  unfriendly  critic  to  describe  hia  *  Prini 
Economics '  as  a  rehabilitation  of  Ricardo. 
Bicardo  (p.  61)  for  having?  *  regarded  man,  so 
as  a  constant  quantity,*  and  complains  of  his  nairc 
and  want  of  sympathy,  Ricardo,  it  is  objected  bj 
fessor  Marshall,  asBumed  that  the  determining  i 
in  mans  action  ie  what  is  called  an  economic  i 
(^economic'  in  this  connexion  being  synonynsous  vrith 
mereial ').  The  suggestion,  of  eourae,  is  that  the  ©co 
motive  is  a  sordid  motive — that,  as  a  matter  of  fsc 
not  and  ought  not  to  be  a  determining  motive.  Ncn 
of  course,  necessary  for  the  econoTnist  to  assume  thai 
is  some  determining  motive  for  eveiy  human  * 
Ricardo's  error,  according  to  Professor  Marshall,  u 
he  has  taken  a  narrow  view  of  human  motive.  Acoc 
to  W  hately  and  MacLeod,  he  errs  in  attempting  to  cl 
terise  these  motivejj  at  all ;  nor  would  such  \rritera  i 
that  Professor  Marahalls  attempt  to  enlarge  Ria 
conception  has  been  more  successful.  The  true  e 
for  the  economist  to  pursue  is  to  leave  motives  t 
appropriate  sciences  of  ethics  and  psychology.  In  i 
mics  a  general  determining  motive  for  exchange  mt 
assumed,  but  the  determining  motive  for  specific  a 
exchange  cannot  profitably  be  considered  by  that  sa 
Professor  Nicholson  of  E*linburgh  adheres  t< 
methods  of  the  older  economists,  and  has  advanced 
very  searching  and,  as  it  appears  to  uSj  successfid  cnt 
against  the  constructive  portion  of  Jevons's  "work, 
particularly  against  the  doctrine  of  *  marginal  itl 
Hia  general  conclusion  may  be  thus  summed  up; 
method  of  the  so-called  orthodox  English  ecooomis 
only  been  modified  and  supplemented,  not  revolutio 
and  supplanted,  by  the  [historical  andj  mathemi 
methods  of  recent  writers."  This  criticism*  with  the  i 
fication  to  be  noted  below,  appears  to  us  entirely 
Jevons,  indeed,  went  into  open  revolt,  and  talked  c 
shattered  science;  but  his  adoption  of  utility  as  the  in  1 1 
quality  which  constitutes  value  brought  him  ngain 
line  with  the  KicArdian  school.  Jevons,  moreover,^ 
be  noted,  was  not  the  originator  of  the  revolt; 
anticipated  by  W hately  and  by  MacLeod.  '^ 
claimed  the  tlm.e  and  attention  of  the 
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and  his  contribution  to  the  science  of  eeonomicB 
ins  only  a  frag^nent.   Mr  MacLeod,  on  the  other  hand, 
'  Elements  of  Political  Etxjnoniy  *  w^as  published  in, 
and  whose  first  work  on  banking  appeared  two  years 
kr,hafi  remained  a  strenuous  and  industrious  Ishmael 
ig^  his  brother  economists  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
ere  we  must  admit  that  Mr  MacLeods  methods  of 
■oversy  are  not  always  persuasive.    Feraons  who  have 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  Mill,  and  who,  whether 
rocoept  his  economic  opinionB  or  not,  must  always 
rtain  a  wami  admiration   for  his  elevated  and  dis- 
ssted   character,  are   repelled   by  language  like  the 
kring:  *  Every  page  of  hie  [Mill's}  work  is  full  of  the 
>g:taring  ignorance  and  blunders ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
igle  point  in  w^hich  he  does  not  contradict  himself. 
^  in  sober  seriouBnese,  we  must  aak  how  is  this  mora 
mt  with  scientific  morality  than  cheating  at  cards, 
iry,  or  issuing  base  coin.'     The  natural  conclusion 
e  cursory  reader   is  that  a  vrrit.er   employing  such 
age  has  a  weak  case  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think 
Mr  MacLeod's  occasionally  violent  style  of  controversy 
revented  a  larger  acceptance  of  his  views.    It  is  im- 
tie  not  to  admire  Mr  MacLeods  courage  and  per- 
in   maintaining   almost   single-handed  what   he 
the  true  theory  of  economic  science.     As  dis- 
ipectators  we  venture^  however,  to  remind  him 
e  humane  notice  posted  up  in  a  western  American 
:h:  '  Do  not  shoot  the  organist:  he  is  doing  his  best  I* 
Leod  s  best  friends  must  regret  these  ebullitions, 
ope  that  they  will  not  deprive  him  of  that  share  of 
e  attention  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled  in  virtue  of 
learning,   pertinacity,  and   closely   reasoned   though 
ioually  diffuse  style  of  argument. 
r©  have  dealt  in  cursory  manner  with  the  destructive 
cisna  which   Mr   MacLeod  has   directed  against  the 
©nt  system  of  economics.     We  must  now  endeavour, 
r  shortly,  to  indicate  his  constructive  method.     After 
iting  out  the  objection  to  every  other  definition  that 
advanced,  he  shows  that  his  own  definition  (viz., 
ics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  which 
the  relation  of  exchangeable  quantities')  is  the 
one  which  satisfies  the  scientific  requirements  of  the 
and  that  there  are  three  classed  of  exchangeable 
2  B  2 
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quantitioj^;  (1)  Material  commodities;  (3)  Services;  (3)' 
corporeal  wealth  or  Rights,  e.g.  credit. 

Apart  from  the  general  theory  of  the  science  of  econo- 
mics, it  h  now  generally  admitted  that  Mr  MacLeod's 
analyse  of  the  third  class  of  exchangeable  quantities 
is  extremely  suggestive  and  valuable^  By  g-iving  promi* 
nence  to  the  phenomenon  of  credit  and  to  the  exchaug 
in  which  it  plays  a  part,  he  has  made  the  science  of  ocono 
mics  co-extensivG  with  the  whole  range  of  modem  t-pm-^ 
merce.  Antecedent  to  this  exhaustive  threefold  classificarl 
tion  we  must,  he  argues,  assume  the  principle  of  propertyj 
with  its  corollary,  the  right  of  exchange. 

*  Property/  he  says,  adopting  the  language  of  MercTcr| 
de  la  Riviere,  one  of  the  physiocrats/ is  a  right  In  a  per^oD, 
but  which  changes  its  name  according  to  the  nature  of  the  J 
object  to  which  it  is  applied.'   Jurisprudence  is  the  eripnoe  j 
of   rights,     *  Natural   philosophy,'  says   I-ord   Macketizie, 
*  considers  things  according  to  their  physical  propertiesij 
law  regards  them  as  the  objects  of  rights/    Econon 
adds  Mr  Macleod,  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  ex" 
changes  of  rights,  and  the  most  complete  and  satisfaftory 
enumeration  and  analysis  of  rights  are  those  f  onnulat«d  j 
by  the  Roman  Jurists, 

With  this  solution  of  the  difficult  point  of  definidoai 
may  compare  the  part  assigned  to  *  security  *  in  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  '  Unseen  Foundations  of  Society.' 
complaint  made  by  the  Duke,  if  we  rightly  understand 
argument,  is  that  writers  on  economics  have  not 
sufficiently  the  advantage  of  security,  and  have  been^ 
posed  to  depreciate  the  services  rendered  to  the  comrau 
by  the  principle  of  ownership.     On  this  point  Mr  Macif 
is  content  to  say  that  he  is  dealing  with  the  prop<^r 
recognised  by  the  Roman  law.   Incidentally  he  may  ] 
his  opinion  that  this  recognition  of  property  is  ne 
and  equitable,  but  in  his  view  this  has  nothing  to  do ' 
economics. 


There  remains,  of  course,  the  very  important  que 
whether  any  good  purpose  is  served  by  considering* 
abstract  conceptions  :is  number  and  escJiangeability  ap 
from  the  things  which  are  numbered  and  exchanged. 

The  convenience   of  arithmetic   needs  no  vindicAtioi 
and  for  oitrsplves  we  can  only  expresi^  a  belief  (fnundwi.t 
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ixtent,  on  expenence)  that  a  consideration  of  the 
Bnoiuenou  of  exchange,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  human 
wrs,  will  throw  a  flood  of  li^bt  on  the  problems  which 
plex  the  politician  and  the  social  reformer.  It  is  hardly 
setiaary  to  point  out  how  deeply  our  social  existence  is 
uenced  by  the  exchange  of  services,  credits,  and  goods, 
B  assumption,  erroneously  put  forward  by  the  older 
>2ioizu8t8,  that  free  exchange  in  sucli  matters  is  an  advan- 
-e  so  well  proven  as  to  amount  In  effect  to  a  categoric 
>erative,  may  be  near  the  truth ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  a 
th  -which  makes  no  claim,  to  an  a  priori  validity,  hut 
uires  the  verification  of  history  and  experiment  at 
ry  point. 

We  have  referred  more  than  ODce  to  the  larger  specu- 
on  of  M.  de  Molinari,  who  argues  that  mankind's  pre- 
ence  for  one  coui'se  of  action  rather  than  another  may 
Bxptained  as  the  operation  of  exchaugej  i.e.  the  abaii- 
paieiit  of  the  w^orse  and  the  choice  of  the  better.  The 
agbt  opens  out  a  great  vinta  of  speculation.  From  a 
laideration  of  the  exchangeability  of  things,  we  pass  to 
onaideration  of  exchange  as  a  means  of  Batisfying 
n&ti  wants,  and  from  this  to  a  consideration  of  the 
ition  of  human  wants  to  morality. 

In  an  interesting  passage  on  'ethical  limitation/ 
I  Duke  of  ArgyU,  making  what  he  calls  a  translation. 
D  the  terms  of  the  *  Utihtarian  Theory  of  Morals,* 
sarks ;  '  The  doctrines  of  an  Independent  Morality 
I  coincident  in  result  with  the  higher  forms  of  the 
litarian  system'  {p.  63).  He  quotes,  however,  with 
>roval,  and  in  qualification  of  the  above  atatem,ent, 
Is  dictum,  that  '  the  most  criminal  actions  are,  to  a 
Dg  like  man,  not  more  imnatural  than  most  of  the 
taes.'  In  the  study  of  economics  as  proposed  for  ue  by 
de  Molinari,  we  follow  the  natural  exchange  actions  of 
»,  without  any  attempt  to  characterise  them  as  virtuous 
criminaJ.  Our  object  is  simply  to  note  and  to  classify 
Hn.  When  our  exposition  of  the  facts  is  complete,  our 
iscience,  aided  by  the  light  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
»  other  relevant  sciences,  will  tell  us  how  far  the  system 
natural  experience  in  such  matters  (that  is  the  evolu' 
nary  utilitarian  system)  has  led  to^conduct  in  agreement 
h  the  reqtiirements  of  '  independent  morality." 
Our  English  economists  of  the  school  of  Whately  have 
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not  ventured  to  push  the   limits  of  their  subject 
afield.    Mr  MacLeod,  it  i»  true,  at  one  time  aunoua 
intention  of  writing  a  treatise  on  "Mixed  Economic^,'  but 
regret  to  learn  that  he  haa  abandoned  his  purpow*.    His| 
treatment  of  the  application  of  ecouonuca  to  those  interest* 
of  life  where  exchange,  pure  and  airople,  is  not  the  domi- 
nant factor,  would  have  given  him  many  opportunities  of 
showing  the  practical  usefulness  of  his  niothods. 

The  very  important  question  of  taxation  would  bare 
been  one  of  the  subjepta  to  be  discussed.  Whately,  ioa 
curious  note»  remarks  :^ 

*  I  had  not  thought  it  neceseary  to  obBerve  that,  In  spealdiii;  | 
of  exchanges,  J  did  not  mean  to  limit  myaeU  to  voluutory  ei' 
changes.  .  .  .  Moat  exchanges,  indeed,  are  of  this  character; ' 
but  the  case  of  taxation  ,  .  .  constitutes  a  remarkable  eat- 
ceptiou,  .  .  .  And  it  jh  worth  remarking',  that  it  is  just  so  fw 
forth  aw  it  iy  an  exchange— so  far  forth  as  protection,  whetiier 
adequate  or  uot,  is  afforded  in  exchange  for  this  payment— Ik** 
the  ijaymeot  itself  comes  under  the  cognisance  of  this  acienw. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  distinguishes  taxation  fi-om  atoiMi 
robberyj' 

Since  the  days  of  Whatoly,  both  the  practice  and  tbt^oiy 
of  taxation  have  strayed  widely  from  this  ideal.  Taxiuiou 
is  now  levied  on  persons  who  appear  to  have  the  ability 
to  pay»  quite  irrespective  of  the  benefits  which  they  deriTC 
from  the  expenditui*e  of  the  tax,  and  for  this  very  rea.^ou 
treatises  on  the  HO-called  *  science  *  of  public  finance  seeui 
to  us  to  have  an  air  of  unreaKty.  Taxation,  in  thisviow. 
can  only  be  brought  wdthin  the  cogniijancei  of  eeonomitf 
when  it  is  contrasted  with  other  methods  of  attaining  tbv 
same  object,  and  when  some  choice  or  power  of  exchange 
is  given  to  the  public  in  respect  of  tho  alternatives  so 
presented. 

Similar  difficuJtieH  are  rait*ed  with  regard  to  the  Public 
Debt.  Mr  MacLeod,  following  his  practice  of  accepting 
from  junspiiidenco  tbe^uuineration  of  diffei'ent  classes  uf 
legally  constituted  jiroperty,  findy;  that  state  and  muni- 
cipal loans  are  exchangeable  values,  and,  as  such,  within 
the  scope  of  economics.  Econonii(^s»  however,  offers  do 
opinion  on  the  eqiiity  and  policy  of  such  loans.  So,  too 
— and  this,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  very  common  confutaoa 
of  thought — the  due  perfoi-mance  of  contract  (more  ^'-- 
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cJally  iu  the  ropayment  of  debtu)  ia  obvioijsly  a  very 
lentiol  element  in  determining'  the  usefnlnesa  of  ex- 
Ukge  as  a  mieans  of  satisfying  htiman  desire ;  but  econo- 
ca  has  no  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  enforcing 
.tract  by  process  of  law^.  Taxation,  public  loaus»  tho 
;al  enforcement  of  contract,  are  meaaures  of  govern- 
int  which,  if  poasiible,  according  to  M.  do  Molinari,  should 
subjected  to  the  competition  of  alternatives,  if  such 
re  be;  aud  free  choice  between  such  alternatives  should 
left  to  the  community.  Such  a  process  might  bring 
he  inatitutious  above  named  ■within  the  scope  of  econo- 
cs,  but  for  the  rest  they  are  matters  of  political  ex- 
iiency,  aud  have  nothing  to  do  with  economics. 
Of  course*  the  student  of  economiea,  like  the  artist  in 
ther,  ia  apt  to  say  '  there  is  nothing  like  exchange.'  It 
iquit^ble,  ubiquitous,  and  irresistible  in  its  work  of  im- 
>^'ing  the  oi'i^janisatiou  of  human  progress.  It  ivorka 
Qothly,  automatically,  and  cheaply.  Its  main  object  i» 
J  economy  of  effort ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  mobilisea 
»o»r,  and  conducts  it  to  its  most  remunerative  market, 
(lie,  at  the  Hame  time,  it  leads  to  efficienciy  and  cheap- 
»  of  production.  AM  this  benefit  it  confers  without 
ring  recourse,  except  in  rare  instances,  to  the  coercive 
thority  of  the  law.  The  economiat,  therefoi-e,  looks 
exchange  as  an  expedient  capable  of  solving  many 
[>blems. 

For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  he  has  warrant  for  his 
iiusiasni;  but  if  he  would  avoid  reaction  and  regain  the 
a^dence  of  the  public,  which,  to  some  exteut»  has  been 
Buatedt  he  must  proceed  warily,  and  with  more  logical 
Kisioti  than  has  hitherto  charnc-terised  hia  utterances^ 
e  mere  fact  that  we  are  able  to  point  to  so  many  am- 
vities  of  definitions  and  objects  shows,  we  venture  to 
uk,  that  economists  have  not  been  altogether  successful 
^their  presentation  of  this  fa^ciuating  science. 
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Alt.    III.— THK    NATIONAL    CONFLICT     IN    AUSTRU- 
HUNGARY/ 

1.  Die  Sprachenverordnungen  des  Grafen  Badeni^  und  ihrc 
Folgen,  Von  oinem  Alt-Oesterreiclier.  Leipzig  :  Luck- 
hardt,  1898. 

2.  Der  NationaUtdten-  und  Sprachenstreit  in  OesierreicK 
Von  Rudolf,  Graf  Czernin.     Vienna :  Gorold,  1900. 

3.  Nationalitiiten'  und  Sprachcnutreit  in  Oesterreich.  (Re- 
ply to  No,  2.)  Von  Heinrich  Hi'adec.  Prague  :  Ri%TJoc, 
1901. 

The  celebrated  Bohemian  historian,  Palatzky,  once  said, 
'  If  there  were  no  Austria,  one  ■would  have  to  bo  created- 
By  this  he  plainly  meant  that  a  conglomeration  of  races 
like  that  which  has  been  gradually  drawn  together  in  the 
central  valley  of  the  Danube  and  the  neighbouring  regiotiH 
necessarily  requires  unity  of  government.     Too  weak  ftnd 
scattered  for  any  one  of  them  to  form  a  powerful  kingdom 
by  itself,  these  nations  might  yet  become  a  standing  daager 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  not  only  becaus^e  they  would  always 
be  fighting  among  themselves,  but  abso  because  they  would 
provoke  the  cupidity  of  the  great  states,  their  neighboiirs, 
and  by  tempting  them  to  interference  would  give  rise  to 
frequent  and  ruinous  disturbances  and  even  to  great  wats. 
Tlie  justice  of  this  view  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  cott- 
stant  disturbances  in  the  Balkan  states.  Left  to  themselves, 
the  various  natione  of  AuBtria-Hxingary  would  have  turned 
that  country  into  a  storm-centre  even  worse   than  tkat 
of  the  Balkan  peniiisiihi.     Only  by  being  brought  under 
one   protection,  moved    by  one  spirit,  ruled,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  defended,  by  one  arm,  can  they  cease  to  be  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe.     Only  by  being  welded 
into  one  whole  can  they  hope  to  play  any  important  pftrt 
in  the  European  concert,  and  to  count  as  one  of  the  great 
Powers.    This  is  the  idea  that  underlies  that  historic  utter- 
ance as  to  the  necessity  for  an  Austria. 

Oddly  enough,  its  profound  wisdom  does  not  seem  to 
have  struck  the  people  of  that  counti-y ;  at  any  rate  wa 
may  infer  as  much  from  their  behaviour,  which  Iwtraj-a 
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ation,  more  or  loss  openly  avowed,  to  break  the 
anion  and  annihilate  the  Auatro-Hungarian  state, 
tructive  tendency  is  shared,  eonaeiously  or  un- 
s!y,  hy  all  the  races  under  the  monarchy  ;  and 
dt  is  a  howling  chaos  of  conflicting  doinaiids,  u 
md  persistent  clattering  and  dashing  of  opinions^ 
ESant  tumult  of  hostilities  that  shako  the  state 
mindations,  hamper  its  progress,  and  seriously 
kte  existence.  To  be  sure,  outside  the  black  and 
rontier-barriers  nothing  is  kno'wnof  these  things, 
B  rumbhnga  break  out  in  some  ^nolent  eruption 
tttracts  the  att-ention  of  the  rest  of  Europe  to 
Hungary;  but  inside  the  monarchy  they  can 
be  heard,  even  when  peace  apparently  reigns 
ft  One  need  only  pay  close  attention  to  be  aware 
Rmderground  hea\'ing,  as  if  one  were  sitting  on 
b  of  a  volcano. 

der  to  understand  this  state  of  things,  it  is  first 
Bcessary  to  get  some  idea  of  the  extraordinai-y 
of  nationalities  which  composes  the  Austro- 
ian  Empire,  The  division  (according  to  the  censua 
')  ia  Bs  follows  : — 


—                                itL  Auf  trU. 

In  HungBzj. 

TtjtaL 

■ 

8,461,500 

2,107,577 

10,560,157 

1   '        -        ■ 

6,139 

7,420.730 

7,434,869 

rsioT(fck» ' 

6.472,871 

1,010,379 

7,383.150 

•           *            • 

9.719,232 

. . 

3,710.232 

1»    . 

3,105,231 

363,392 

3,488,613 

d  Serbs    . 

644.923 

2,604,240 

3,240,160 

a*   . 

1,176,672 

04,679 

1,471,351 

Ma«  . 

200,110 

2,591,906 

2,801,015 

nd  Ls^Eds  '      , 

675,305 

21.861 
06,407 

637,160 
06.407 

aces  and  foreigners  * 

422,357 

226,631 

648,98^ 

1 

23,805,413 

17,403,701 

41,350,204' 

>tu  trKlie<chea)  comjute  tha  Sl&v  popuJAtloti  o[  Boherrilii  Brinl  M(.tn)vla,     T1it) 
b6  HUv  Inhahitaoti  or  noitti-weat  lIiiugArj,  bat  are  Alto  to  be  tuund  ocaLtered  In 

BUM  are  a,  SIav  race  ot  the  aoutherlj-  Alpine  diJtrlcta  ol  Aiutiia  (Caraiol&,  paOM  uf 

rlothtiL,  --k-^thmi  StrrU^ 

Lnc  tUK  m  Eonuticfl  mte  found  In  certain  rallera  at  tho  I'yro], 

tM  of  BnngsiT  tht  DgHtins  military  popuJatiun  sUtloa«l  Ih^n  ii  &ot  Ibcluded  Is 

t  Bondft,  it  preseiit  under  &a  Aubtriati  i>rcitcctora,to. 


'  No  tniBtworthy  flgitrea  of  later  date  are  arailable. 
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By  elaesifying  these  nations  according  to  race,  we  g 
the  following  figures  : — 


AiistrlL 


Huii|{ar7' 


Tct*l- 


Gi/rmoua 
Slava  . 
Magyars 
EomancB  V 
racea/ 
Otbers 


8,4ei,580  =  3o'3% 

8,1^9 
tiBl,415^  3-7% 
422^357=  1-B% 


2,107,577  =  12-0% 
4, 902, 590^28-7% 
7,426,730=42-5% 

a,G13,70e=X5-O% 


10,569,157=25- 
19,111,512=44- 

7.434.^tt0=18- 

3,49«.181=  »-^ 
745,4«o=  l-% 


Total. 


29,t:J95,413 


17,463.791 


41,359,S0I 


The  geographical  distribuUon  of  these  races,  mo 
important  for  au  uuderstanding  of  their  struggle^  i* 
follows.  The  Gtarmans  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  Ed 
pire  are  found  in  the  centre,  especially  in  the  hilly  AJpi 
disfcrictg.  The  population  of  the  crown^lands  of  Sakbui 
and  Upper  Austria  is  wholly  German ;  also  that  of  Low< 
Austria  (except  Vienna)  and  the  Czech  districts  in  thcDorO! 
The  same  may  be  said  of  northern  Styi'ia  and  Tyrol,  an 
of  the  greater  part  of  Carintbia,  Apart  from  these  m&i 
groups,  there  are  more  than  two  miUion  Gei-mans  livin 
on  the  northern  border.-*  and  in  the  south-weat  of  Bohemii 
and  forming  thirty-sevon  per  cent,  of  the  popiilatiou 
that  country-  More  than  half  a  milliou  (twenty-niue  p« 
oont.)  are  also  to  be  found  in  Moravia,  namely,  in  tfc 
towns  and  the  northern  districte ;  and  in  8ileeia  tlM 
amount  to  nearly  half  of  the  population  (forty-seven  p) 
cent.).  In  all  the  crown-lands  they  may  be  met  wit 
scattered  or  in  ymaller  colonies,  more  or  less  niunerou 
In  Hungary  they  dwell  chiefly  in  the  west,  on  the  bordfi 
of  Lower  Austria  and  Styi'ia ;  in  the  south-east  (foi 
called  the  Banat),  and  in  numeroui^  isolated 
especially  in  Transylvania,  In  many  of  the  Hungi 
towns  they  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  populatiou. 

The  Slavs  in  Austria  are  repreBented  by  the  Czechs 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  (where  they  indeed  preponderal 
the   Poles   in   eastern   Silesia  and   western   Galicia ; 
Ruthenians  in  eastern  Galicia  and  Bukovina,  where  thi 
form  nearly  half  the  populatiou;  the  Slovenians  in  tUe 
southern  Alpine  districts ;  and  the  Croats  ami  Serbs 
Uahuatia.     Jn  Hungary  the  Slavs  consist  of  the  Sloval 
in  the  noi'th-westi  the  Rutheniana  in  the  uortli-east« 
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erbs  an^  Croate  in  the  south ;  and  these  peoples  form 
the  greater  part  o£  the  popidatioii  of  the  Huugariau 
mo  Dare  by. 

Tho  Magyars  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of 
Hungary,  but  mixed  for  the  moBt  part  with  Slavs  or 
Germans.  The  pure  Magyar  race  is  only  to  bo  found  in 
the  central  parts,  in  the  great  plain  of  Hungary.  In 
Austria  theu*  number  is  so  small  that  it  need  not  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  Romance  races  in  Austria  are  represented  by  the 
Itaiiajis  of  aouthern  and  south-eastern  Tyrol  (where,  in 
some  of  the  valleys,  they  are  known  as  Lading) ;  also 
on  the  Istriau  seaboard  and  in  the  eoast-towns  of  Dalmatia. 
In  tJae  Hungarian  crown-lands  they  are  represented  by  the 
Italians  of  the  coast-towns  of  Croatia  and  Fiume,  and  in 
:  numbers  by  the  Koumanians  of  soutli-eastern  Hun- 
» notably  Transylvania,  where  they  form  the  majority 
^the  population. 
This  sketch  of  national  distribution  in  the  Habeburg 
E»naj*chy  shows  that,  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  Empire, 
nationalities  ai-e,  as  a  rule*  split  up  into  groups,  each 
>up  being  fairly  homogeneous,  or  containing  only  a 
minority,  of  varying  size,  belonging  to  other  nation- 
But  ill  tho  Hungarian  half  they  are  all  mixed  up 
^ether  with  such  intricate  variety  that  there  is  hardly 
»ro\'ince  which  does  not  contain  two  nationalities  at  the 
st,  while  in  many  we  find  us  jiuiny  an  five  or  more.  For 
ice,  in  the  county  of  Torontal,  in  the  south-east, 
lere  are  186,000  Serbs,  184.000  Germans.  98,000  Magyars, 
_»7,000  Roumanians,  14.000  Slovaks,  5000  Croats,  and  1^,000 
^various  other  nationalities.  Given,  then,  so  many  and 
widely  varying  races,  a  certiLiii  amount  of  fric- 
and  antagonism  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  It 
iuld  have  been  strange  indeed  if  it  had  not  arisen ;  it 
in  the  circumstances  inevitable.  But  it  would  never 
ve  developed  into  such  formidable  proportions  if  the 
bhappy  year  1848  had  not  opened  up  the  question  of 
^tionality  ;  and  if  Chauvinist  fanatics  and  unscrupulous 
^tators  had  not  inflamed  national  feeling  to  a  savage 
sion.  It  is  due  to  these  causes  that  the  cinestion  of 
ionality  has  become  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the 
ibeburg  monarchy. 
Now,  in  a  discussion  of  the  national  conflict  such  as  is 
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proposed  in  this  article,  each  half  of  the  Empire  maet 
(considered  by  itaelfj  not  merely  because  we  are  dealing 
with  two  independent  poiiticii!  entities  having  very  littJi^ 
in  comuion*  but  also  because  that  conflict  has  assamed 
different  characters  in  the  two  halves  of  the  Empire^ 


Austria. 

The  struggle  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  Empire  isi 
the  more  interesting,  for  here  the  national  questioafc 
become  acute,  and  has  appeared  in  so  startling  a  form  as ' 
to  attract  the  attention  of  all  Europe.     Here  were  fuught 
those  bitter  parliamentary  battles,  the  noise  of  which  wa* 
heard  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire,  while  the 
shame  of  them  bums  like  an  inextinguishable  brand  in 
the  history  of  AuHtria.     And  here  the  national  questioa 
is  at  bottom  a  very  simple  one.     It  is  merely  whether  tlie 
German  language  is  to  remain  for  the  future  what  it  bw  | 
boi^n  for  centuries — the  official  language  of  the  country. 
The  non-German  nations  of  Austria  will  not  hear  of  tliis, 
and  they  appeal  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  hf 
which  full  and  equal  Hgbta  are  granted  to  all  lan^uagos  | 
spoken  in  the  country.     The  Czechs  go  farther,  and.  Taic 
their  stand  upon  their  St<iat87'echtt  the  national  law  which 
regards    Bohemia,    not  aa  an   Austrian  province,  but  as  I 
an  autonomous  kingdom.     They  also  clatna  Mora^'ia  and  ] 
Silesia  aa  belonging  to  the  Bohemian  crown. 

This  bitter  struggle  about  langiiage  began  in  184fl,an<t1 
now,  after  lasting  more  than  half  a  century^  it  still  gOM  | 
on,  and  that  more  persistently  than  ever.     The  niucb- 
di&cussed  language -ordinances  of  Count  Badeni  (April  dtl,  I 
1897),  which  were  meant  to  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  bj 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  had  just  the  opposite  effect.    Th^yj 
acted  like  a  match  laid  to  the  combuatible  material  stored  j 
up  for  decades.    The  explosion  which  ensued  wa3,  for  >io-| 
lence  and  duration,  unparalleled,  not  only  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament,  but  in  any  parliament  of  the  world.    Tbifl 
mad  outburst  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  was  bardlf  j 
justifiable,  seeing  that  a  similar  ordinance  of  the  MuiistCTtl 
Dr  von  Stremayr,  was  issued  in  1880  i;vithout  any  of  thesal 
disastrous   consequences.      But  whether   the  excitability  | 
of  the  public  temper  had  increased,  or  whether  cirwuc* 
stances  had  changed  in  the  subsequent  seventeen  ya&rstl 
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the  GrermanB  regarded  the  concessions  made  to  the  Czechs 
in  these  ordinances  as  an  infringement  of  their  national 
right,  and  tboy  attacked  them  along  the  whole  line,  and 
with  every  means  in  their  power. 

Now,  of  any  '  oppression  *  of  Germanism  {Deutschthuvi) 
f  which  they  bo  pathetically  complain  on  every  pos- 
l>lo  occasion. — there  coidd  be  no  question ;  for  the  recent 
inancfiB  only  touched  the  prerogatives  of  the  German 
;e,  not  its  rights.  The  Czech  language  was  not  to 
,ve  precedence,  but  merely  an  equal  footing.  Even  this 
ual  footing  the  Germane  regarded  as  an  insult  to  their 
ktion^  But  though  this  purely  subjective  opinion  of 
eirs  may  be  dismissed  as  a  national  aberration^  the  fact 
niaitia  that  the  ordinances  really  did  threaten  the  unity 
the  ofl&cial  language*  and  that,  so  far,  the  Gorman 
test  was  justified  in  principle.  The  position  of  German 
Afi  the  official  language  of  Austria  is  no  doubt  a  'prero- 
,fcivo ' ;  but  it  is  a  prerogative  well  founded  in  logic  and 
ry.  In  such  a  polyglot  country  as  Austria  only 
official  language  can  be  recognised ;  for  if  all  the 
nguages  there  spoken  were  to  rank  as  official,  the  in- 
itable  result  would  be  such  a  Babel  as  would  bring  the 
hole  machinery  of  the  State  to  a  standstill,  and  the  State 
If  would  not  long  continue  to  exist. 
Obviously,  things  would  be  simple  enough  if  there  wero 
t  an  *  Austrian '  language ;  for  then  none  of  these  nations 
uld  take  precedence,  and  none»  therefore*  could  con- 
ider  itself  slighted  and  *  oppressed/  As^  unfortunately, 
such  international  .safety-valve  exists,  there  is  nothing 
r  it  but  to  take  one  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
'untry;  and,  clearly,  the  most  suitable  is  that  spoken  by 
G  largest  number,  which  is  German,  German  being 
ken  by  something  like  eight  and  a  half  millions. 
From  the  Slav  wtandpoint^  of  course,  it  may  be  urged 
t,  as  against  these  eight  and  a  half  million  Germans, 
ere  are  some  fourteen  million  Slave,  and  that  they  can 
y  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  being  thus  swamped 
^•  the  language  of  a  minority.  But  the  fallacy  of  this 
new  is  obvious.  True,  these  fourteen  millions  are  Slai'onic- 
Hpeaking  peoples ;  but  this  only  means  that  their  languages 
are  so  many  distinct  varieties  of  the  Slavonic — Czech, 
Polish.  Rutheman,  Slovenian,  Croat  i  and  the  C^ech  Ian- 
BnaK«>,  which  is  that  spoken  by  the  largest  number,  only 
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reckons  five  and  a  half  millions — about  three  millions  Ie«a 
than  the  German. 

But  supposing  all   the   Slavs   in   Auatria   spoke  ono 
conunon  language,  it  would  still  have  to    give   place  to 
GJemian,  for  the  majority  argument  ia  not  the  only  one  to 
be  considered.     There  are  other  and  still  more  important 
points  in  favour  of  German.     German  ia  for  Austria  what 
French  ie  for  international  diplomatic  intercourse  all  th» 
world  over.    French  is  not  the  moat  widespread  langnag 
in  the  world  ;  it  is  less  so  than  German^  much  less  so  tha 
English.     But  no  nation   ever  dreams  of    regarding  the 
choice  of  French  for  diplomatic  purposes  as  any  depreda- 
tion of  or  insult  to  its  own  language^  or  raises  any  ob- 
jection to  it  on  these  grounds.     If  the  German  Empire  i 
does  not   think  it   beneath   its   dignity   to    use    the  Ian-| 
guage  of  its  hereditary  enemy  j  if  Great  Britain  has  nc) 
objection  to  doing  the  same,  though  that  lang^uage  ia  not  f 
nearly  so  widespread  aa  her  own ;  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  the  Slavs  regard  it  as  an  insult  that  German  ia  the 
oflficial  language  of  Austria?      None  of  the  many  Slav 
tongues  spoken  in  Austria  is  a  universal  language ;  but 
German  is ;  therefore  it  rightly  takes  precedence  of  them. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  Gtemian  w^aa  used  bjr 
all  the  educated  Slavs  in  Austria,  not  only  in  official,  bat 
in  private  intercourse.  A  Czech  or  a  Slovenian  with  any 
pretensions  to  culture  spoke  German  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Even  at  the  present  day  there  are  hardly  aiijr 
educated  Czechs  who  cannot  read  German  more  or  tees 
fluently,  while  no  German  can  speak  Czech,  unless  be 
happens  to  be  a  soldier  or  an  official  in  Czech  servicer  or 
otherwise  compelled  by  his  calling.  This  clearly  shows 
that  the  Czechs  att-ach  greater  importance  to  the  Germatli 
language  than  to  their  own*  know^ing  perfectly  well  thftt 
German  covers  a  wide  field  and  Czech  a  narrow  one.  h 
ia  even  more  significant  that  the  largest  Czech  paper,  'Di* 
Politik,'  is  published  in  German.  The  Czechs  therefoPf 
recognise  the  fact  that  this  detestable  language^  again^ 
which  they  preach  a  sort-  of  Hussite  crusade,  is  their  only 
means  of  niaking  themselves  intelligible  to  the  rest  of  tlw 
world ;  but  thpy  do  not  perceive  the  irony  of  this  rrdnctio 
ad  absurdimi  of  their  theories* 

Logic  apart,  there  are  also  good  historical  ground.*  for 
the  superior  rank  of  German.     It  is  the  language  of  that 
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leople  \Fliioh  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Austrian 
tate.  It  is  the  language  of  those  provinces  which  are 
he  kernel  of  the  Empire^  and  which  have  itfi  oourt  and 
apital  for  their  centre.  It  is,  finally,  the  mother-tongue 
f  the  ancestral  dynjiety.  These  are  fairly  good  credentials 
or  a  fine  and  scholarly  language. 

From  all  these  weighty  reasons  hut  one  conclusion  can 
te  drawT] :  that  in  Austria  German  must  take  the  first 
Atuse ;  that  it  must  be  recognised  as  the  official  language 
Hthe  count.rj%  as  no  other  language  can  be  ;  and  that  it 
Bd  indispensable  condition  of  the  stability  of  the  Austrian 
itate.  On  these  grounds,  and  not  because  of  any  supposed 
iffront  to  German  feeling,  the  language  ordinance  issued 
by  Count  Badeni  in  1897  was  a  blunder  and  a  disaster. 

As  this  IS  scarcely  the  place  for  a  detailed  history  of 
this  strife  of  tongues,  we  will  only  give  such  facts  aa  are 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  situation  in  Austria. 
Rrst  of  all*  some  idea  of  the  composition  of  the  Austrian 
Parliament  is  indispensable.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
ict  in  1897,  it  was  composed  as  foDows ; — 


Jrufrpmrimt 
Parties      ^ 


GenuAD  CoQBorvaUvD  Pnrty      .     .     •     .     .  43 

Soutbeni  Slavs  ( Slovenians,  SertiiS,  CroaU).  20 

Czechs  (ind  Feudftl  Conaerrntivcs.     ...  70 

Poloa Sa 

GemuUi  Progr&Bsiiifca  and  Feudnl  Ln^'mlti    ,  77 

<3€nua»  Popular  Party  ^Volkapartel*       ,      ^  42 

(^emiAn  RudLcalii  (Par-GcrroRns>  ....  5 

/Social  Dpmocratii 18 

Chrisiian  Sociallst^i 30 

Rutbeni&DS.     ..........  11 

Roumanian!! 0 

ItAliatifi ID 

VarioQH  Polish  DeniocniLs  ,,.,.»  S 


SIO 


I2i 


til 


Total 


429 


lUB  the  Right,  which  voted  for  the  ordinances,  were 
>  decided  majority;  but  in  the  course  of  the  conflict 

majority  was  reduced  by  the  coalition  of  most  of  the 

abers  of  the  Independent  parties  with  the  Jjeft.  The 
jjority  of  the  Right  were  Slavs,  of  the  Left,  Germans. 

!  conflict  opened  in  the  liveliest  manner  from  the  fii-st. 
[the  Left*  owing  to  the  smalhiess  of  their  numbers,  saw 
I  possibility  of  winniDg  by  noiinal  methods,  they  had 

ars&  to  ohstruction.   doing  their  best  to  hinder  the 
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business  of  Parliament,  or  at  any  rate  to  spin  out  thol 
time.      In    this    they   displayed   considerable   ingenuity.  F 
Their   favourite  device  was   the  call   for  a   *di\'Laiou  by] 
names'  {na?nentlicke  Abstimmung),  which  necessarily  occu- j 
piod  much  time ;  another  was  the  ten  minutes  interval.  I 
Not  content  with  such  petty  tricks,  the  Opposition  foumi 
a  better  way  of  obstructing  the  business  of  Parliament' I 
by  unparliamentary  behaviour,  beginning  -with  rufiSanlyj 
shouting  and   abuBe,  and   ending  in  scenes  of  iinprent'l 
dented  uproar,  in  which  the  Uds  of  defiks  vrent  hui'tJin^  ] 
through  the  air.     The  chief  r61e  was  taken  by  a  haudfui 
of  German  Radicals,  with  Wolf  the  Nationalist  leader  at 
their  head. 

The  President  was  helpless  in  the  face  of  these  amaxiag  1 
performances.    The  obstructionists  had  not  the  snuilieBll 
reapect  for  him.     They  maintained  that  their  proceedings 
were  quite  in  order^ — a  fallacy  that  could  only  be  seriou 
supported  by  persons  of  confuaed  intellect  or  shame 
impudence.     To  be  sure,  these  methods  were  not  ab 
lutely  forbidden  by  the  standing  orders,  for  the  siiffici«ni 
reason  that  nobody  ever  contemplated  the  possibilily  d 
their   happening.      The   orders   were   drawn   up  on  tlie 
pardonable  but  erroneous  assumption  that  Parliament  oon* 
sists  of  civilised  person;^  only,  and  that  its  niemberHbeluiTC  I 
aa  such.    Blackguardism  hmi  not  been  provided  for.    Tbi» 
oversight  was  paid  for  dearly  now,  for  the  obstructiomsU  | 
supplied  the  hiatus  in  the  standing   orders   by  arg 
with  ingenious  sophistry  that  whatever  is  not  forbid 
is  allowed. 

The  contest  grew  more  and  more  embittered,  e\ 
sitting  fuj-nishing  some  fresh  scandal.  The  obstructioi 
employed  every  subtlety  of  invention  to  make 
nientary  business  impossible ;  and  their  efforts 
crowned  ■with  success.  For  instance*  in  the  sittiitg'  i 
October  27th,  they  compelled  the  House  to  fritter  »1 
seven  hours  with  diviaions,  of  which  no  less  than  thir 
were  taken,  entailing  the  reading  of  5225  names, 
hampered,  the  Government  and  the  Right  had  to 
forcible  measures.  They  therefore  had  recourse  lo  nighl 
sittings.  In  this  proceeding  the  Opposition  affcct^?^i  M 
see  a  breach  of  order, and,  their  protest*  availing  nothinif, 
raised  a  scene.  When,  during  the  sitting  of  November 
24th,  Dr  Dyk,  a  Czech  member,  moved  that  the  fifty-uiJ 
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>bsf  ructionist  petitions,  all  having  the  same  wording  and 
ont-ents,  should  be  despatched  en.  bloc  at  one  reading  (this 
ndeed  beinj^  ob\nously  the  right  procedure),  there  waa  a 
crrific  storm  in  tho  Opposition  ranks.  Wolf  and  Schdnerer 
Jtoriued  the  Preaident'a  tribune,  and  tore  his  bell  from 
bin  bond.  A  ivild  scuffle  eusued.  Its  nature  may  be 
gathered  from  one  extraordinary  incident,  when  a  uni- 
vi^rsity  professor,  Dr  Pfersche,  drew  out  hi.s  pocket-knife 
Hud  oflf^^red  to  cut  open  the  first  gentleiuun  who  bud  hands 
on  him ;  while  iSt^honerer  did  his  lieet  to  use  a  heavy 
mmiHterial  chair  as  a  missile,  and  Wolf  threatened  to 
\nng  a  revolver  with  him  next  time. 

For  the  protection  of  tho  tribune  and  a  defence  against 
the  obtiti'uctionists.  Count  Falkeuhayn  moved  a  modiEcu- 
tion  of  the  inadetiuate  standing  orders.  By  this  proposal 
srery  refractory  or  violent  member  was  to  be  excluded 
Prom  a  cert^^ia  number  of  sittings,  varying  from  three  to 
Jiirty,  and  in  the  event  of  his  resistance  was  to  be  ejected 
kpm  the  Chamber  by  executive  officials. 

This  well-foimded  and  very  necessary  measure^  to  which 
Government  was  impelled  by  circumstances,  provoked 
perfect  hurricane  among  the  Opposition  members,  who 
9aw^  the  speedy  end  of  their  unparliamentary  pro- 
lings.  The  next  sitting  was  conducted  in  a  still  more 
wandalous  fashion  than  before  ;  but,  in  accordance  with 
Jouut  Falkenhayn's  proposal,  the  police  appeared  in  the 
imber  and  forcibly  removed  the  rioters,  amid  a  scene 
[hideous  uproar. 
As  these  commotions  grew  greater  with  every  sitting', 
Govetnment  was  at  last  compelled  to  dissolve  Parlift^ 
Wot  that  this  brought  peace ;  the  scene  of  the 
idal  wa.s  simply  shifted  from  Parliament  to  the  streets, 
bere  it  was  now  the  university  students  w^ho  dietin- 
shed  themselves-  As  in  1848,  the  university  halls,  pro- 
rly  the  abode  of  learning,  became  the  centres  of  uproar, 
ftldnd  those  walls  the  students  were  safe  as  in  a  aaoe- 
ary,*  and  thoy  assailed  the  police  with  a  storm  of  gfoww, 
tties,  spittoons,  and  so  on-  They  joined  the  artiaaBB  m 
I  mass-meetings,  which  necessitated  the  interfetcaee 
f  the  military,  the  police  being  unable  to  cope  witli  bdifI) 


I*  Aeeording  to  an  ancient  costom,  tbe  unircrsitf  ttitUdia^  i 

1  by  the  police, 

^Vol.  m.~-X'\  .'J88.  2  0 
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numbers.  Things  were  eyen  worse  at  Grata:,  whopo  I 
miiitaiy  (a  Bosnian  regiment)  were  bombarded  with  brii 
bats,  and,  being  compelled  to  fire,  shot  one  of  the  crowi 

The  direct  result  of  these  excesses  was  Count  Bada 
resigTiation,  his  place  as  Premier  being  taken  by  Boi 
Gautsch,  previously  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
further  consequence  was  a  frightful  riot  in  Pragi 
Originally  planned  by  the  Czechs  as  a  counter-demonst 
tion,  it  assumed  dangerous  proportions,  owing  to  t 
lively  participation  of  the  mob,  and  ended  in  plunder  ai 
reckless  deatruetion  of  property,  There  w^as  a  radio 
difference  between  the  rioting  in  Prague  and  that  i 
Vienna ;  in  Vienna  hostilities  were  only  directed  a^aiiu 
the  Government,  and  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  thouean 
Czechs  living  there  not  one  had  a  hair  of  his  head  injiirw 
while  in  Prague  any  German  might  consider  himself  lucid 
if  be  got  off  with  a  whole  skin.  It  required  the  proclfl 
mation  of  the  Stayidreckt  and  a  large  order  for  tjoop 
(the  garrison  at  Prague  proving  insufficient)  to  put  do^ 
the  riot.  Smaller  risings  in  other  Bohemian  towns  wer 
characterised  by  aina.ilar  excesses. 

It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  all  these  diaturl 
ances  the  soldiers,  who  were  equally  employed  by  boti 
sides,   were  accused    by   Czechs   and    Germans   ahkc  < 
partiality  and    violence.      The    Czechs    -were    aggrieve 
because  German  regiments  were  ordered  out  in  Fragot 
the    Germans    ivere    annoyed    because    the    services  < 
a  Bosnian  regiment   had   been  required  at  Grata,    Tl] 
humorous   side   of  this   otherwise    melancholy   busineai 
was  that  each  party,  w^hile  resenting  the  employmeiit  o 
military  force  against  itself  as  a  brutal  injustice,  not  gnq 
promptly  had  recourse  to  it  in  its  own  interest^  but  ov€i 
(in  the  latter  case)  complained  of  its  moderation.    Thj 
fact  that  the  military  were  unable  to  please  both  partia 
and  became  a  sort  of  scape-goat  for  each  in  turn,  wM 
fairly  convincing  proof  of  their  impai-tiahty. 

But  of  the  two  parties  the  Germans  displayed  ths 
greater  malice  and  brutality  in  their  methods  of  baituij 
the  military,  especially  in  Gratz.  When  the  band  of  tJ« 
before-mentioned  Bosnian  regiment  gave  a  concert  «« 
Gratz  on  the  evening  after  the  riot,  they  were  mo&t  pnj 
mercifully  pelted  with  abusive  epithets  and  stones — a  ^V^^ 
at  which  the  students  again  distinguished  themselves.  M\ 
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ere  not  enough,  the  Common  Council  of  Gratz* 

Y  the  press,  requested  the  reiaoval  of  the  '  foreign* 

.ent   to  another    garrison,    whilo   the    atudente    de- 

dod  nothing  less  than  the  boycotting-  of  the  officers  at 

lotels  and  restaurants.     The  demonstrator  who  had 

eliot  in  the  riot  received  honours  aa  a  martyr  of  free- 

and  *  GeriuanisTn,'  and  was  carried  to  hitj  grave  with 

|ih  state,  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of  people.    This 

pnony  was  attended   by  almost   the   entire   body  of 

,ts  and  artisans  of  Griitz ;  there  were  also  present 

than  forty-seven  officers  of  the  reserve,  who  paid 

improper  proceeding  by  well-m,erited  degradation, 

terwards  appeared  that  the  martyr  thus  celebrated 

a  person  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  theft.    Such  is 

ony  of  fate. 

e  Opposition  crowed  loudly  over  the  victory  thus 
at  the  price  of  human  dignity  and  parliamentary 
inim ;  and  the  result  was  a  terrorism  bordering  on 
ess,  which  infected  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  public, 
'urther  protest  was  supplied  by  an  order  of  the 
emment  prohibiting  to  German  university  students 
^rague  the  use  of  their  black-red-and-gold  badges.* 
I  order  was  perfectly  justified  by  the  circumatancea, 
these  provokingly  conspicuous  colours  were  always  ex- 
ig  the  rage  of  the  Czech  population,  and  furnished  a 
fnaial  pretext  for  violent  assaults.  The  Germans,  how- 
r,  refused  to  see  it  in  this  light*  and  declared  the 
Br  a  fresh  instance  of  '  oppression,'  as  they  did  every 
empt  to  withstand  their  teiTorism.  The  students,  not 
r  in  Prague  but  throughout  Austria,  then  hit  on  the 
liant  idea  of  going  the  round  of  the  lecture-rooms  and 
nng  scenes  in  them;  in  this  they  w^ero  encouraged  by 
plauditB  of  the  ptess.  The  Government,  instead  of 
(nptly  putting  a  stop  to  these  astounding  proceedings, 
ikly  gave  in.  Baron  Gautsch  did  not  remain  long 
>ffice  after  this  deplorable  defeat,  but  withdrew  from 
scene  of  his  incompetence  four  weeks  later,  having 
mrod  in  vain  for  as  many  months.  His  place  was 
en  by  Count  Franz  Thun-Hohonstein  (March  7th,  1898), 


Black -red-BUd  white  hftvo   b&en  the   GemiBa  national  colours  sjnoe 
Blftck-red -and -gold    were   choseii    as   such   by    the    GenaaLii  "  Bur- 
nsi;baf(en"  In   1815.  aud  have  ever  &ino6  borne  a  KemhreToIutionury 
Mter.    They  were  the  revplutionary  coloure  tin  1848, 

2  c  2 
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The  new  miniater  was,  however,  equally  helple^sJ 
against  German  terrorism,  which  hroke  out  again  at  Grats^ 
with  its  usual  brutality.  The  band  of  the  Bosnian  regi- 
mentt  after  an  interval  of  some  months,  was  giving:  anather 
concert  (for  a  charitable  purpose,  too),  when  a  shower  of 
stones  and  %*ituperation  compelled  it  to  stop  playing.  The 
German  Nationalists,  with  characteristic  confusion  of  ideae, 
accused  the  band  of  being  the  offending  party,  and  again 
demanded  in  the  Tawn-Council  and  in  Parliament  llifl 
removal  of  the  regiment.  Fortunately,  the  GovemDient 
did  not  carry  ita  pitiable  weakness  so  far  as  to  agree  to 
this  demand. 

As  a  suitable  pendant  to  this  episode,  the  CounciJ  of 
Griitzt  humbly  imitated  by  that  of  Ltnz,  resolved  that » 
certain  square  in  the  town  should  be  named  after  Bismarclc 
— a  lunatic  notion  which  aa-ys  more  for  the  monstrous  and 
treofionable  foUy  of  German  Nationalism  than  pages  of 
description.  To  name  a  square  or  a  street  in  Austrfa 
after  Bismarck  would  be  about  as  sane  a  proposal  as  to 
name  a  square  in  London  after  Napoleon  I  or  Kriiger. 
But  the  madness  of  the  Nationalista  went  farther  still 
At  a  meeting  of  delegates  three  years  later  (June  Hth. 
1001),  Wolf  approached  the  Emperor  with  the  bold  8Ug» 
gestion  that  a  memorial  statue  should  be  raised  to 
Bismarck  as  a  mark  of  national  gratitude. 

But  Gemian  terrorism  was  not  content  with  spreading 
confusion  and  desti'uction  in  the  field  of  politics.  It  now 
turned  its  attention  to  religion,  agitating  against  tlfi 
traditional  Catholic  faith  of  the  people  in  the  hope  (rf 
inducing  them  to  secede.  This  demonstration  was  known 
as  the  '  Los  von  Ro7n '  ('  Away  from  Rome ! ')  movement 
Needless  to  say  its  motive  was  anything  but  religious ;  it 
was»  in  fact,  wholly  political.  In  the  CathoUc  clergy  Wolf 
and  Schonerer  recognised  their  strongest  and  toughest 
opponent*,  to  whom  they  owed  their  failure  to  gain  aiif 
lasting  hold  over  the  Alpine  distiicts.  Therefore  it  v>M 
against  the  clergy  that  they  directed  the  full  violence  (rf 
their  attack,  insulting,  accusing  and  slandering  them  OJi 
every  possible  occasion.  The  heir-apparent,  nArchdulifl 
Franz  Ferdinnnd,  correctly  described  this  movemenl 
when  he  said  that  *  Away  from  Rome ! '  meant  '  Away 
from  Austria ! ' 

Powerless  against  the  flood,  the  Thun  Ministry  tried  W 
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prolong  life  with  the  aid  of  Article  XTV  of  the  constitu- 
tion, by  which  itwas  authoriaed  to  perform  certain  unavoid- 
ably necessary  functions  without  consent  of  Parliament. 
But  as  this  resource  could  only  be  provisional,  and  the 
restoration  of  normal  parliamentary  relationa  was  made 
impossible  by  the  German  Opposition,  Government  decided 
on  a  change  of  Ministry,  and  Count  Thun  handed  over  the 
reins  to  Count  Clary  (October  2ndf  1899). 

The  new  Ministry  began  by  repealing  the  language 
ordinance — the  c^use  of  so  much  trouble.     This  first  act 
vas  also  its  last,  for  before  the  cloee  of  the  year  it  sent  in 
its  resignation.     The  thing  had  happened  which  every 
I  clear-sighted  person  must  have  known  would  happen  at 
this  juncture — the   Czechs  took  up   the   weapon  of  ob- 
I  atmction.     The  repeal  of  the  ordinance  certainly  meant 
capitulation  on  the  part  of  Government  to  German  ob- 
struction ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Czechs 
I  "Would  sit  down   quietly  and  look  on  without  an  effort 
on  their  own   account.      The    general    situation  was  the 
same,  except  that   the  obstruction  was   now  Czech,  not 
German, 

After  a  sliort  provisional  interlude*  witli  Dr  Rittor 
Ton  Wittek  aa  Premier,  the  control  was  handed  over  to 
Dt  Ritter  von  Kdrber  (January  19th,  1900).  But  even  he 
^d  not  at  first  succeed  in  improving  the  situation  thus 
reversed.  As  the  Emperor  saw  no  poaaibility  of  doing 
anything  -with  his  present  Parliament,  he  dissolved  it; 
and  the  Ministry  governed  by  Article  XIV.  That  the 
Emperor  might  not  be  suspected  of  an  insidious  attempt 
at  absolutism,  he  issued,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1900, 
on  order  for  another  general  election.  There  was  little 
chance  of  mending  matters  by  this  means ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment was  anxious  to  show  that  it  had  done  everything 
in  its  power  to  restore  ordinary  parliamentary  relations. 
This  was  the  last  resource.  Possibly  Government  may 
bave  secretly  hoped  that  national  passion  would  yield  to 
the  softening  iniiuence  of  time,  and  that  the  country,  tired 
^H  of  three  years'  dissension^  would  return  more  moderate 
H    representatives  to  Parliament. 

^M  This  fond  hope,  if  actually  entertained,  was  only  par- 
^^wklly  fulfilled.  Certainly  the  majority  of  the  population 
^^^^re  tired  of  fighting;  but  thanks  to  the  indefatigable 
tbergy  of  the  agitators,  the  Radical  party  emerged  from. 
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the  contest  of  the  eleotioTLs  stronger  than  ever.    The  PftD- 1 
Germans  (Attdeutschen),  ixa  the  German  Radical  party  now  I 
called  itself,  had  even  grown  from  five  to  tiventy-one  mem- 
bers.   Aa  might  have  been  expected^  the  very  first  sitting 
of  the  new  Parliament  was  indecorous  in  the  extreme; 
and,  as  usual,  the  Pan-Germans  were  the  ringleaders.    For 
instance,  when  the  President,  having  received  news  of  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria  (which  had  occurred  a,  few  dajfi 
previously),  expressed  his  sympathy  with  England  on  be- 
half of  Parliament,  he  TPas  interrupted  with  cries  of  *  Dawn 
with  England  ! '  *  Long  live  the  Boers  1 '    The  delicacy  and 
tact  of  these  utterances  sufficiently  showed  the  level  of 
culture  attained  by  the  Pan-German   party.     Scenes  of 
scandalous  violence  soon  followed ;  and  hardly  »  sitting" 
passed  without  I'ituperation  and  uproar. 

The  Emperor^s  journey  to  Bohemia,  and  his  vidt^  to 
Prague  and  the  German  town  of  Leitnieritz,  ought  to 
have  had  some  effect  in  reconciling  the  national  differences, 
and  might  indeed  have  done  so ;  but  it  w^aa  only  too  likely 
that  the  momentary  harmony  which  his  action  induced 
would  fioon  be  disturbed  by  the  reappearance  of  ancient 
enmities.  It  was  conjectured  that  the  agitators  on  eitber 
side  would  do  all  they  kuew^  to  destroy  the  good  effect  of 
the  Emperor's  visit,  and  to  hinder  the  estiiblishraeut  of 
the  peace  so  urgently  needed ;  and  it  was  at  Grata  again 
that  an  incident  occurred  which  justified  these  gloomy 
forebodings*  ^bout  a  thotisand  students,  not  only  of  tbo 
university,  but  of  the  gj.-ninaaium9  and  technical  school* 
(who  would  be  mei'e  boys)»  started  another  demonstration 
against  the  band  of  the  Bosnian  regiment  during  a  concert* 
with  the  difference  that  this  time  the  students  wore  not 
supported  in  their  rowdyism  by  the  people. 


Anyone  who  refuses  to  content  himself  with  the  visiH? 
appearances  of  things,  and  endeavours  to  investigntt;  tbt' 
hidden  springs  that  move  thenij  may  very  well  ask  con- 
cerning this  bitter  inextinguishable  conflict  of  nattOD- 
all  ties,  *  Why  was  all  this? '  It  woidd  be  hard  to  convince 
him  that  it  was  all  about  the  German  langiuige.  for  h(» 
would  regard  the  language  question  as  a  symptom,  not  a 
cause.  The  cause  he  would  probably  look  for  in  aomo 
religious  or  social  difference,  or  in  a  deep-rooted  national 
antipathy,    Sui:U  a  conjecture  would  Ijo  very  natural;  but 
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%rould  it  be  the  right  one  ?  Partly  rights  no  doubt  it  ib  ; 
for  instance*  iho  enmity  between  Croats  and  Serbs,  who 
speak  the  fiame  kmguage,  may  be  explained  by  their 
difference  of  religion,  the  Croats  being  Catholic-s,  the 
Serbe  Eoenibers  of  the  Greek  Church.  In  the  case  of  the 
Poles  and  Rutheniauts^  again,  there  are  undoubtedly  social 
and  economic  causes  of  contention,  for  the  Poles  are  lords 
of  the  soil  in  the  parts  of  Galicia  inhabited  by  the  Ruthen- 
lane;  they  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  monopo- 
lise the  influential  oillces  in  it^  But  apart  from  theno 
exceptiouti  (which,  properly  speaking,  do  not  touch  the 
luDguage  question  at  all)  we  cu.nnot  tind  any  adequate 
religious,  eocial,  or  economic  reasons  for  this  national 
hatred  among  Austrian  peoples.  By  far  the  greater 
majoHty  of  the  population  have  the  same  religion*  Aa 
blpr  the  Czechs  and  Germans,  they  both,  almost  without 
Bsception,  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Nor  can  theao 
diffeTGDces  be  explained  on  social  or  economic  grounds, 
ir  abnost  everywhere  in  Austria,  more  especially  in 
ibenita.  wealth  and  poverty  are  equally  distributed 
ong  the  different  uationalititis ;  while^  socially  speak- 
,  they  all  enjoy  the  same  rights,  not  only  in  theory, 
t  in  practice. 

The  last  electioiiB  to  the  Reichrraik  furaiHh,  perhaps, 

le  clearest  proof  that  the  national  quarrel  Is  independent 

all  these  questions.    Bohemia  is  the  home  of  the  largest 

pur  population   in  Austria,  and   there»  if   anywhere, 

iaJ  Democracy  should  have  its  stronghold  ;  but  nearly 

the  votes  went  to  the  two  National  parties.    Fanatical 

itttionallem  carried  it  over   Socialism,  though  the   one 

.rty  is   swayed   by   its   imagination,  the  other  by   its 

terial  needs. 

There  remains,  then,  the  hypothesis  of  a  deep-rooted 
d  unconquerable  national  antipathy.  But  even  this 
pothesia  ia  inadequate.  The  nations  of  Auatria  have 
p'ed  ill  peace  w^ith  one  another  for  centuries ;  in  fact,  wher- 
w  they  are  not  deliberately  egged  on  to  fight,  they  still 
BO.  In  Galicia,  where  over  two  hundred  thousand 
irmans  live  in  the  midst  of  a  Slav  population,  nobody 
er  hears  of  their  quarrelling.  How  little  truth  there  is 
this  notion  of  a  deep-rooted  race-hatred  is  proved  by 
le  fact  that  in  186G  the  population  of  Southern  Tyrol, 
itirely  eonsiBting  of  Italians,  remained  loyal  to  Austria, 
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and  joined  the  Germans  in  defending  their  cotintry  againi 
their  kindred  in  race. 

In  Austria  a  genuine,  deep-rooted  and  undying 
antipathy  exists  in  the  case  of  one  race  only — the  J 
All  other  inhahitanta  are  agreed  in  regarding  the  Jews 
as  a  foreign  body  of  a  peculiarly  objectionable  kind.  Ifi 
it  came  to  the  point,  one  and  all,  whether  Germans  o^ 
Slavs,  would  join  hands  in  attacking^  them.  Such  au  in- 
stinctive hatred  as  all  other  nationalitie:^  feel  against  the 
Jews  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  relations  of  these  races 
among  themselves,  not  even  between  Germans  and  Czecha 
The  sort  of  hatred  they  at  present  entertain  for  each  othei 
is  uot  a  deep-rooted  racial  antipathy  at  all,  but  a  sympton 
of  the  Nationalism  which  has  gro-wn  into  a  disease  uJidei 
the  artificial  atiniulus  of  agitators ;  a  sign  of  the  intoler 
ant,  arrogant,  modem  tendency  which  has  spread  ovei 
the  world  since  1848,  and  is  nothing  else  than  an  orer- 
weening  national  egoism.  At  the  present  day»  not  oaly 
does  each  nation  consider  itself  the  best  and  foremost, 
but  it  inaieta  on  every  other  nation  acknowledging  it  as 
such  *  failing  which  acknowledgment  it  falls  to  vitupera- 
tion or  blows,  Pan-Slavism  and  Pan-Germanism  are  the 
most  familiar  of  the  many  names  and  many  forms  of 
NationaUsm,  In  Austria  their  struggle  is  a  struggle  for 
power ;  and»  a  St^ate  language  being  a  symbol  of  power, 
the  struggle  is  primarily  a  struggle  for  language.  Thus 
the  conflict  of  nationalities  in  Austria  is  really  nothing 
less  than  a  question  of  supremacy. 

Certainly  no  other  country  offers  a  better  field  for  the 
struggle  than  polyglot  Austi-ia.  It  is  eciually  certain  thftt 
no  other  state  is  worse  fitted  to  boar  it.  But  Austrian 
statesmen  do  not  seem  to  have  had  siif&cient  insight  to 
perceive  the  fact.  What  else  can  we  conclude  fi'oui  their 
feeble  concessions  to  the  principle  of  nationality — a  prin- 
ciple which  m.ust  infallibly  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
Empire  ?  It  is  time  that  the  nations  of  Austria,  and,  above 
all,  the  Germans,  should  remember  that  they  are  Aus 
trians ;  that  their  fatherland  is  uot  a  mere  artificial  con- 
glomeration of  nationafitiea^  but  a  living  necessity.  It  i» 
high  time  that  they  should  realise  once  for  all  the  truth 
of  that  wise  utterance,  *If  there  were  no  Austria,  on© 
would  have  to  be  created.' 


The  tia.tiona.1  conilict  has  proceetled  on.  quito  different 

lines  in  the  Hungai-ian   half   of  the  Empire,     Here  the 

Govenameut  has  always  followed  a  policy  opposite  to 

that  of  Austria.     While  the  latter  oonfei^  on  the  various 

tuitionalitles  the  widest  possible  liberty,  officially  recog- 

oi^es  them  as  standing  on  an  equal  footing,  and  is  ready 

to  meet  their  wishes  in  every  way  that  can  be  reconciled 

vitb  the  idea  of  the  Austrian  State,  adopting  the  utmost 

tolerance  for  its  print^iple^  the    Hungarian  Government 

does  exactly  the  opposite.     Intolerance   ie  ita  principle, 

bitter    intolerance  of   everything  that  is  not  Magyar— a 

I  {K>li<^  carried  out  with  such  effect  that  there  cau  be  no 

I  question,  properly  speakings  of  a  national  conflict  such 

I  as  goes  on  in  Austria.    Neverthelese,  it  would  be  a  deplor- 

I  able  error  to  assume,  therefore,  that  peace  reigns  on  the 

liarther  aide  of  the  Leitha.     Peace  is  as  unknown  there  as 

lit  is  on  the  nearer  side;  only  the  struggle  goes  on  in 

[silence,  till  now  and  then  a  cry  of  ang^iish  or  of  vengeance 

Innga  beyond   the  red-white-and- green   barriers,  but  not 

I  loud  enough  to  be  audible  to  foreign  ears^ 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  ruling  race 
I  dares  to  behave  with  such  tyranny  and  intolerance  as  in 
Uungfiry,  the  land  of  liberalism  and  freedom.      This  ia 
safliciently  evident  from  the  atmoat  incredible  fact  that,  of 
the  nearly  eight  luillion  non-Magyars  inhabiting  Hungary, 
none  are  represented  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  except 
the  Saxons  of  Transylvania,  whose  delegates  are  entirely 
swamped  by  the  overwhelming  Magyar  majority.     Thus 
these  nationalities  are  deprived  of  the  only  possible  nieauH 
of  defending  their  rights  and  making  known  their  wants 
and  grievances ;  therefore,  as  the  national  conflict  is  for- 
bidden the  field  of  politics^  the  world  hears  nothing  of  it, 
_yd  it  has  to  be  fought  out  in  tlie  dark,  behind  the  scenes. 
Again,  while  the  Austrian  Government  makes  every 
ceivable  concession,  and  pays  the  most  anxioUH  atten- 
tion to  each  one  of  the  many  languages  spoken  in  that 
Ijalf  of  the  Empire,  the  Hungarian  Government  recognises 
oti@  language  alone — the  Hungarian.     There  is  nothing 
to  be  eajd  against  this,  except  that  Hungarian  is  not  a 
universal  lariguage,  but  an  isolated  tongue,  possessing  no 
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resemblance  to  any  other  tongue  spoken  in  the  coantayi^ 
and  that  on  this  account  it  ia  extremely  difi^cult  to  \g 
It  ia  donbtleas  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Hun- 


garian Government  to  insist  on  the  unity  of  the  official 
language.     In  a  polyglot  country  this  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  ifl  to  be  wished  that  the  Austrian  Government 
were  equally  energetic.     But  it  is  quite  another  thing:  for  ^ 
the  Hungarian  authorities  to  persist  in  compelling  otbe 
nationalities  to  use  their  language  in  unofficial  lutercou 
German  is  the  language  that  they  are  most  particularlj 
eager  to  suppress^  and  that,  if  they  had  their  -will,  they 
would  destroy  root  and  branch.     They  resent  itseduca-j 
tioual  superiority,  and  they  hate  it  as  having  been  theii 
official   language   in   former  times,  when   Hungary 
governed  from  outside  by  Austria,  and  as  therefore 
minding  them  of  their  former  dependence.     Their  umn-l 
ner  of   carrying   on   this  war  of  extermination  aga 
Grerman  is  as  exasperating  in  its  sererity  as  it  is  pueriltf] 
and  ludicrous  in  its  pettiness* 

The  most  familiar  instance  of  this  persecution  is  thai 
Magynrisation  of  German  geographical  names  throughout  I 
the  country.     For  many  decades  the  Hungarian  Govern* 
ment  has  been  most  zealous  in  obliterating  every  trac« 
that   suggests    that   Germans  ever  lived    there.     Thus,  | 
without  the  smallest  consideration    for  the  German  in- 
habitants, they  have  changed  all  the  old  town-names,  aueh  i 
as  I*ressburg,  Oedonburg,  Wieselburg.  Fiinfkirchen,  Guns,  | 
into  names  which^  for  everybody  but  Hungarians,  are  in* 
comprehensible  and  unpronounceable — ^Poszony,  Sopronj'i 
Moson,  Pecs,  Koszeg.     And  as  with  these  names,  wliichj 
are  for  the  most  part  histoncal,  so  with  all  other  Gemwm 
nomenclature.     The  Magyar  names  having,  as  a  rule,  no  j 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  original  Gennau,  the  ordinary] 
non-Magyar,  to  whom  the  Hungarian  language  is  abowtiwi 
familiar  as  the  Chinese,  is  unable  to  find  his  way  about ' 
in  this  Magyar  geography.     For  such  a  one  travelling  in 
Hungary  it  is  particularly   awkward,  tho  namoe  of  the 
stations  being  invariably  in  Magyar.    But  not  only  arei 
these  German  topographical  names  wiped  out  of  officifll 
existence,  they  are  also  disappearing  from  the  handbook*  i 
of  the  German  schools  in  Hungary*     The  protest  rEUMdj 
by  the  Saxons  of  Transylvania  was  unavailing;   and  a( 
deputation  of  Saxon  ladles,  who  applied  in  iwrson  to  tin 
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mparor^  was  refused  ati  audience.  No  better  fate  befell 
depytation  of  Boumamanis  who,  a  few  years  earlier, 
teujpted  a  jiiat  appeal  to  the  supreme  authority  against 
te  oppreaetton  of  the  Hungarian  Govertunent, 

The  Government  would  no  doubt  very  gladly  have 
agyarised  in  the  same  way  all  family  namea  that  are 
?t  Magyar  already.  But,  feeling  perhaps  that  violence 
.  this  instance  would  be  a  mistake,  they  have  for  once 
led  gentle  meaus^  leaving  it  open  to  everyone  to  Mag- 
u-ise  his  name  on  payment  of  the  t^mall  sum  of  fifty 
reuzers.  Now,  as  a  non-Magyar,  especially  a  Gennan, 
line  ia  not  a  very  strong  roconxmendation  for  anybody 
bo  wants  to  get  on  in  Hungary,  there  are  plenty  of  people 
eak  enough  to  be  willing  to  exchange  their  ancestral 
ime  for  a  Magj'ar  one.  This  feebleness  of  mind,  by 
1  meoua  uncommon  among  the  Germans  of  Hungary,  is 
\ib  rule  among  tho  Jews,  who  can  thus  get  rid  of  their 
tal  German  cognomens  and  disport  themselves  to  their 
■eat  enjoyment  as  genuine  Magyars.  In  Austna  those 
ftgyar-Semites  are  playfully  termed  '  Fifty-Kreuzer 
agyart*.' 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising,  however 
credible  at  first  sight,  that  German  should  be  struck  out 
'  the  curriculum  of  Hungarian  aehools.  The  astounding 
dug  is  that  Magyar  fanfLticism  has  obtruded  itself  into 
»  private  life  of  the  Germans,  compelling  them  to  adopt 
le  Magyar  language.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent 
le  performance  of  Geiman  plays  and  to  replace  them  by 
[angarian,  even  in  towns  where  the  majority  of  the 
cypiuhLtion  is  German,  It  might  be  supposed  that  an 
lt*mpt  of  this  sort  could  not  succeed ;  that  in  a  modem 
nte^  under  a  regime  calling  itself  Liberal,  it  would  bo 
ttpossiblfi  to  dictato  to  any  townspeople  the  language  to 
e  spoken  on  the  stage  supported  by  them.  But  in 
lungary^  the  land  of  freedom,  all  things  arc  possible 
fhen  it  is  a  question  of  keei>ing  its  non-Magyar  subjects 
D  proper  subjection.  So  the  Hungarian  Govemmeat 
labliahed  a  *  ukase '  in  which  the  theatre-goers  of  certain 
Imnw  wore  warned  that  the  performance  of  Gorman 
ilfcys  might  be  forbidden  altogether;  meanwhile  only  a 
imitetl  mimber  were  to  be  acted,  and  that  on  condition 
'hk%  A  larger  number  of  Hungarian  playe  should  be  pro- 
famni.     If  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  do  not  want  to 
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forgo  altogether  the  pleaaure  of  having  a  theatre  whi 
they  may  hear  play^  acted  in  their  own  language^tl 
is  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  accept  these  hard 
ditiona,  and  to  emphasise  their  own  attitude  by  avoit 
the  Hungarian  performances  enforced  by  GoverniuB: 
which,  as  it  happens,  ia  what  they  oetentatioualy  do, 
the  Hungarian  Government  does  not  seem  willing  to  mi 
any  concesaionH  whatever,  and  fa  now  trying  to  prev 
altogether  the  production  of  German  playa.  In  th 
efforts,  seeing  its  reckless  obstinacy  in  ail  national  qv 
tions,  it  will  probably  succeed,  notwithBtandiug  the  strt 
resistance  it  has  encountered  in  these  townie. 

In  Budapeeth,  the  capital,  it  has  actually  Buceeeii 
chance  ha\ing  favoured  it  in  a  somewhat  remarka 
manner.  The  German  theatre  was  burnt  to  the  grot 
in  1889.  Naturally*  Magyar  Chau\dnisni  would  not  pen 
the  building  of  another  theatre^  so  the  Germans  (nea 
one-ftf  th  of  the  urban  population)  have  hiMi  to  do  witJ« 
one  ever  since.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  they  are  t 
even  allowed  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  perforrnancea  of  (h 
man  companies  on  tour.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  sea 
Viennese  actors  were  incautious  enough  to  give  a  pi 
formance  in  Budapesth,  their  appearance  provoked  m 
a  disturbance  that  the  piece  had  to  be  withdrawn.  B| 
the  most  pitiful  achievement  of  the  Magyar  patriots  W 
their  request  to  Pai-liam.ent  that  Count  Nicolas  Esterha: 
who  w^as  in  the  habit  of  producing  German  plays  at  t 
theatre  attached  to  his  castle  at  Tolis^  should  be  forhidd 
to  do  so  for  the  future. 

The  German  language  is  not  tolerated  even  in  ! 
caf^s-fha7itant.  During  the  Millenaiy  Exhibitiont  whi 
celebrated  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  Hungari 
Kingdom,  an  official  order  was  issued  to  this  effect — i 
a  very  wi80  regulation,  seeing  that  it  woe  hardly  calculat 
to  attract  many  foreigners  to  the  place.  In  accordi 
with  the  same  suicidal  policy  the  wares  displayed  at 
exhibition  bore.withoutexception,  Hungarian  inscriptit 
80  that  no  foreigner  could  read  them.  It  was  scarce!: 
be  wondered  at  if  the  exhibition  was  not  so  well  alt©; 
as  it  might  have  been  by  Austrians  and  the  travel-lo 
inhabitants  of  Germany.  Annoyed  at  this  very  natu 
result,  the  *  Egyet^rtes '  (one  of  the  largest  papers 
Budapesth)  actually  had   the   hardihood  to  assert  U 
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lehaviour  proves  the  justice  of  the  Hungarian  pro- 
b'htch  makes  "scoundrel"  (Hundsfott)  a  Bynonym 
■erman," ' 

the  face  of  this  persecution  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
jat  BO  many  German  newspapers  are  published  in 
pital  without  opposition,  and  that  the  one  which 
»e  largest  circulation  in  Hunj^ary  should  bo  tho 
r  Lloyd.'  But  this  apparent  inconsistency  is  to  bo 
led  in  the  same  way  ae  the  appearance  of  Czech 
in  the  German  lanj^uage,  which  we  mentioned  in 
ng  of  the  diHturbancea  in  Austria.  These  German 
I  ser\'o  the  Hungarian  interest ;  and  they  make  use 
German  language  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
to  reach  a  public  beyond  the  red-white-and-greon 
PB,  which  they  could  not  do  if  published  in  Hun- 
.  Tlius  does  Hungary  involuntarily  acknowledge 
sufficiency  of  her  own  language  and  do  unwilling 
^e  to  the  tongue  which  she  hates* 
Mn  these  instances  (all  well-authenticated  facts)  it 
tons  enough  that  the  conflict  of  nationalities  under 
labsburg  monarchy  is  not  confined  to  the  Austrian 
t  the  Empire.  As  Magyar  terrorism  is  mainly  directed 
It  the  Germans^  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
Mis  would  oSer  the  strongest  resistance  to  it.  This 
rever»  very  far  from  being  the  case.  While  the  Rou- 
pns  and  Croats  are  displaying  a  bitter  resentment 
it  the  tyranny  of  the  Magyars,  the  resistance  of  the 
^ns,  like  that  of  the  northern  Slavs,  is  lukewarm. 
|je  feeling  of  revolt  against  the  tyrannous  Magyar 
."which  the  Croats  and  Roumanians  have  already 
(takably  shown,  though  limited  so  far  to  a  grinding 
kh  and  clenching  of  fists  in  secret  rage,  is  bound 
It  or  later  to  seize  on  the  patient  Germans  and  Slavs 
\  north,  and  to  declare  itself  in  terrible  fashion  some 
|the  day  when  the  oppressed  become  aware  that, 
[their  united  forces,  they  are  stronger  and  more 
h3U»  than  the  oppressors.  For  the  Magyars  it  will 
lay  of  reckoning,  when  their  crushing  despotism  will 
back  to  them  with  interest ;  and  the  sooner  they 
in  attaining  the  goal  of  their  fnnHticism — complete 
knee  from  Austria  and  abwolute  independence— the 
r  will  this  day  of  reckoning  appear* 
■"^'jht  be  supposed  that  every  reasonable  Hungarian 
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would  see  this  \  that  it  would  occur  to  him  that  the 
graphical  poaition  of  his  country  is  in  the 
unfavourable,  temptingly  open  as  it  ia  to  the  at 
va&ny  enemiea.    With  his  soTon  and  a  half  miUions  aga 
ten  millions  of  other  natioualitiefi>  the  Magyar  is  ah-ead 
a  minority.     As  a  mora  or  less  compact  maBS,  the  H 
garian  nation  is  confined  to  the  centre  of  th©  country, 
even  there  is  interpenetrated  by  other  nationalities 
surrounded  on  all  sides  hy  its  enemies.     Not  only  so» 
beyond  the  frontiers  those  enemies  are  directly  9Uppo] 
by  their   racial  kinsmen  ;  in  the  south  by  the  Slavfl 
Bosnia  and  Servia  ,*  in  the  south-east  by  the  Rouniani 
of  Roumania ;  In  the  north  by  the  Slavs  of  Moravia 
Galicia,  behind  whom  looms  Kussia ;  in  the  west 
Germane  of  Austria. 

But  though  the  seHous  danger  of  this  position 
ous  to  the  most  casual  observer,  the  Magyars  thonisel 
either  cannot  or  will  not  see  it.  They  rely  insolently 
their  strength^  and  pursue  their  undeviating*  wiay  towa; 
the  subjugation  of  the  other  nations  of  their  land.  Tl 
are  encouraged  in  this  by  the  painful  experience  of 
Austrian  Government  in  its  thorough-going  national 
ance ;  and  so  they  go  straight  ahead,  still  striving  towa 
their  goal,  and  tearing  with  impatient  fury  at  the  bsi 
which  bind  them  to  Austria  and  hinder  the  independi 
which  they  so  passionately  desire. 

These  bands  are  already  very  loose.  Austria  and  Hi 
gary  have  little  in  common  beyond  the  dynasty,  forei 
and  diplomatic  relatione,  maintenance  of  the  Empire 
toms  and  the  army.  As  compared  with  Austria,  Hungi 
has  the  advantage ;  for  while  Austria  contributes  si 
eight  per  cent,  to  the  expenses  of  the  Stat«,  Hungar 
shai"©  is  never  more  than  thirty-two  per  cent* — or  1 
than  a  third — while  the  right  proportion,  according 
population,  would  bo  fifty -six  to  forty-four.  Not  only 
but  the  common  Government  pays  the  most  anxious  at  t 
tion  to  the  exacting  demands  of  Hungary,  conceding 
them  a  great  deal  more  than  is  consistent  with  its  t 
dignity  and  the  Interests  of  Austria.  These  are  so  rap 
retreating  into  the  background  that  the  joint  mooajc 
will  soon  be  better  described  as  Hungary-Aaatria  i 
A  uetria  -  H  un  gary . 

In  spite,  or  pei^haps  becau&e,  of  these  enormoua 
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rions  and  advantages  which  she  has  managed  to  secure 
herseif,  Hungary  is  never  satisfied.  Made  covetous  in 
sequence,  &he  is  now  asking  for  a  further  reduction  in 
modest  contribution  to  the  common  expenses,  and  also 
B.n  independent  army.  This  is  the  reiterated  demand 
iie  Magyar  Chauvinists,  who  regard  the  'Royal  and 
»erial '  army  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  monarchy^  and 
,  German  inatitution — German  being  the  language  of 
service.  The  common  army  is  consequently  the  object 
iolent  attacks  and  villainous  calumnies.  Hardly  a  year 
kes  without  at  least  one  *  military  affair/  which  gives 
Badicals  a  happy  pretext  for  their  chauvinist  and  anti- 
Erian  patriotism.  By  some  abominable  distortion  of 
facts  the  most  trivial  incident  is  swelled  to  the  pro- 
aons  of  a  cause  cil^brc.  and  treated  in  Parliament  as  a 
I  political  event,  which  invariably  givOvS  rise  to  scandal 
e  or  less  serious,  and  now  and  then  costs  a  Minister  his 
9*  The  worst  is  that»  whenever  one  of  these  affaire 
es  to  light  in  Parliament  or  the  press,  the  cry  for  a 
irate  army  breaks  out  with  redoubled  vigour.  But  at 
Dm  this  cry  means  nothing  less  than  *  Aw^ay  from 
ria  1 '  If  Hungary  should  eventually  get  her  way  in 
^matter^^and  her  reckless  national  energy  may  quite 
ibly  enable  her  to  get  it — then  nothing  wiU  stand 
veea  her  and  her  goal»  absolute  independence.  For 
easy  to  foresee  that  she  will  not  long  put  up  with  the 
Dnal  union  under  a  common  ruler,and  will  tear  asunder 
last  band  that  binds  her  to  detested  Austria, 
"be  Hungarians,  then,  are  making  straight  for  this 
,  storming  along  in  their  certainty  of  victory.  But 
the  goal  is  not  the  end,  but  only  one  station  on  their 
,and  that  at  the  end  of  the  road  there  waits  for  them 
ruction,  the  utter  annihilation  of  Hungary  at  the 
laof  the  nations  which  she  has  oppressed — this,  in  the 
Ines9  of  their  national  egotism,  they  do  not  see.  The 
of  Hungary's  independence  will  be  the  day  of  revolu- 
d  for  the  nations  subjugated  by  lier ;  from  that  day  she 
date  the  beginning  of  her  downfall. 


Art,  rV\— A  AVELSH  POET  OP  OHAUOEB'S  HAY. 

1.  Barddaniaeth   Dafydd    ap    Gitilipn.      [The 
Dafydd    ap    GwUyra.]      Edited    by  Owen  Jonea 
William  Owen  (William  Owen  Pughe).     London,  1 

2.  Wild    Wales.      By    George    Borrow*       New 
London  :  John  Murray,  1901. 


i 


Dafydd  ap  G\vti.^"m,  the  greatest  of  tho  mediaev-an 
biirds,  is  little  more  than  a  name  even  to  lettered  En| 
men.  He  is  best  knoWTin  perhaps,  as  tho  objeet  of  Gi 
BorPo^v's  profound  admiration— an  admiration  ^ 
findi^  siieh  strong^and  repeated  expression  in  '  Wildfl 
and  *  Lavengro '  that  he  who  would  introduce  the  ^ 
poet  to  tho  English  reader  is  almost  obliged  to  take  < 
Sorrow's  panegyrics  as  his  text.  Literary  histoiy,  ii 
tells  of  few  stranger  enthusiasms  than  this  of  Boi 
for  the  *wi!d  Welshman  who,  some  five  hundred 
ago,  indited  immortal  odes  to  the  wives  of  Cacc 
chieftains,'  and  who  is  pronounced  in*  Lavengro' 
*one  of  the  some  half-dozen  really  great  poet^  ^ 
versos  exist,  in  whatever  language  they  wrote,  a 
present  day  and  are  more  or  less  known.'  H 
awkwardly-worded  compliment,  but  it  is  plain  {hI 
ciently  startling.  Borrow  sought  to  justify  his  ad 
tion  of  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  and  other  Welsh  bai 
inserting  in  '  Wild  Wales '  rhymed  translations  of 
of  their  poems;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  c 
readers  questioning,  as  Professor  Saintsbury  does 
essay  on  Borrow,  whether  these  Welsh  bards'were 
of  such  quality  as  their  eidogist  would  maki^  thei 
to  be,  '  if  the  originals  are  anything  like  his  trji 
of  them.' 

Fortunately,  there  is  some  difference.  Borrow 
pathy  in  this  matter  was  superior  to  his  schola 
besides,  ho  was  no  poet,  and  it  needs  a  poet  of  som 
to  make  tolerable  English  verse  of  the  songs  of  I 
ap  Gwilym.  Borrow,  however,  knew  Welsh  well  61 
to  discover  in  Dafydd  the  fine  lyric  poet  he  unqaestic 
is,  and  few  Englishmen  have  got  thus  far.  It  is  n< 
concern  here  to  defend  Borrow's  extravaganceis, 
maintain  the  proposition  that  Dafydd  ap  Gwil; 
one  of  '  the  half-dozen  great  poets  of  the  t 


row^ 
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try  has  suffered  too  much  at  the  bauds  of  over-eager 

riots  to  permit  those  who  know  and  wisely  love  it  to 

orse  estimates  go  absolute  aad  so  flattering  as  thin, 
when  they  come  from  a  foreigner.  But  of  Dafydd 
Ti'wilym  it  may  be  said  that  neglect,  even  more  than 
imperate  eulogy^  has  kept  him  from  taking  his  rightful 

ce  LEI  the  republic  of  letters^  He  is  a  lyric  singer  of 
fourteenth  century  whose  clear,  individual  note  is  no 
echo  of  another'd,  and  hau  never  since  been  quite 

eated.  Among  the  European  poets  of  bin  time  he 
ds  apartf  owning  close  kinship  to  none,  but  within 
limits  of  his  art  successfully  challenging  comparison 
I  the  best ;  among  Welsh  poetSt  in  virtue  of  his  ability 

Bubdue  a  diflicult  form  of  verae  to  almost  every  mood 

;he  lyrieal  impulse,  he  is  without  a  peer. 

Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  is  the  firtit.  as  he  is  the  greatest,  of 
Welsh  bards  of  the  Renaissance,  He  is  the  herald  of 
t  is  generally  held  to  be  the  golden  age  of  Kymric 

try — a  period    extending  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
of  the  sixteenth  eentury.    A  glance  at  the  history 

ft'"elsh  poetry  up  to  and  including  his  time  is  necessary 
proper  underfitjinding  of  Dafydd  ap  Gw^ilym's  work, 
of  the  significance  of  his  brilliant  efflorescence  in  the 
y  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  popularly  supposed 
the  earliest  Welsh  poetry  dates  back  to  the  fiixtii 
,ury  of  our  era,  and  that  we  poaseaa  poems  in  the 
ish  tongue  as  it  was  spoken  at  that  remote  period* 
it  need  scarcely  be  said^  is  a  delusion  cherished  oiUy 

patriotic  Welsh  writers  who  persist  in  a  gallant  dis- 
i  of  all  the  results  of  modem  scholarship.  That  there 
B  Welsh  bards  in  the  sixth  century,  and  that  they 
r  Bongs  T^'hich  bore  some  similarity  to  the  written 
positions  attributed  t-o  them,  there  is  no  valid  reason 

doubt.     What  is  more  certain  is  that  these  poems,  as 

have  them,  are  in  the  language  of  a  much  later  period ; 
they  were  embellished  jind  added  to  by  a  succession 

teciters  and  scribes ;  and  that  a  good  many  spurious 

ros  came    in    time   to   be   attributed    to   bards  whose 

uine  extant  work  is  very  scanty. 

t  is  in  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
curies  that  we  find  the  poems  of  the  earliest  Welsh 

is — Aneurin,  Llywarch  Hen,  Tahesin,  and  that  very 

rterminate  being,  Myrddin  or  Merlin.     Aneurin  wrotg 
iU,—No,  3SS,  3  D 
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the  *  Gododin/  a  poem  commemorative  of  the  warriors 
who  *  marched  to  Cattraeth  with  the  dawn/  and  who  fell 
in  the  seven  days'  battle  on  that  fated  field.  Dim  And 
shadowy  names  are  those  of  the  slaughtered  warriors: 
equally  dim  and  shadowy  is  the  figure  of  their  elegiM. 
Like  LJywarch  H6n  he  was  a  warrior  poet,  a  Tyrtffus  of 
the  West,  who  urged  on  the  chieftains  Tvhose  fall  hp 
laments.  LJywarch  Hen,  or  Llywarch  the  Old,  is  the 
singer  who,  in  the  few  poems  that  bear  his  name,  aeems 
to  display  the  most  genuine  poetical  gift  of  all  these  early 
hards.  He  also  is  an  elegist  of  the  slain,  a  poet  of  lost 
causes  ;  but  he  is,  besides,  a  poet  of  nature  and  of  old  b^- 
The  shadows  of  misfortune,  it  is  true,  darkened  his  ^-iew 
of  nature;  he  sings  of  winter,  of  rain,  of  the  sere  leaf. 
There  is  a  certain  sombre  grandeur  in  this  old  man's  pi 
test  against  the  obsession  of  inexorable  fate  and  the  i 
of  mortahty* 

*  The  four  things  I  have  all  my  life  most  hated  now 
upon  me  together — coughing  and  old  age,  sickness  and 
*  The  hall  of  Cyuddylan  \e  dai-k  to-night,  without  fixe,  wii 
fioug ;  chetka  aro  wet  with  tears/ 

It  is  not  the  sentimental  and  Lachrymose  melancholy 
supposed  by  aome  to  be  ti  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Cdt 
that  we  find  in  these  poems,  but  the  deep  ajid  ahaoet 
fierce  lament  of  one  to  whom  fair  weather,  youth,  health 
and  good  fortune  were  everything.  Taliesin  has  always 
been  a  much  more  imposing  traditional  figure  than  either 
Llywarch  Hen  or  Aneuriu,  and  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  hia  name  was  attached  to  a  large  nunibier 
of  spurious  poeme,  exemplified  by  the  well-known  pro* 
phecy  about  the  fate  of  the  Britons,  ending  with  the  fines— 

'The  Lord  they  will  praise. 
Their  sj>eech  they  will  keep, 
Their  laud  thoy  will  lose 
Except  wild  Wales.' 

All  that  can  safely  be  said  about  the  work  of  Taliesin  I  _ 
tliat  some  of  the  historical  poems,  those  dealing  with  Urien 
and  the  struggle  with  the  Saxons,  are  either  by  him  w 
based  upon  original  songs  of   hia.     Merlin  ia  in  hbtor; 
even  a  more  elusive  personage   than   Talie^m,  and  it  '< 
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ictUt  to  believe  that  any  poem  of  his  has  come  down  to 
sktt  vtagni  nominis  umbra. 
There  b  a  great  gap  in  Welsh  literary  history  between 
I  poetry  of  the  sixth  century  and  that  of  the  next  epoch 
■  which  we  have  authentic  record.  The  twelfth  century 
gitneased  a  remarkable  revival  of  Welsh  national  life, 
■lich  at  once  proved  a  stimulus  to  literary  activity*  It 
Ris  at  this  time  that  the  'Mabinogion'  began  to  take 
Infinite  literary  shape,  and  that  King  Arthur,  arrayed  by 
Gteoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  the  full  panoply  of  a  romantic 
oationaL  hero,  *  rose  like  an  exhalation  '  before  the  imagin- 
lition  of  Europe.  It  was  not,  however,  to  romance  that 
the  Welsh  bards  of  the  twelfth  century  turned  for  their 
tabjecta,  but  to  the  very  mundane  surroundings  of  the 
■elsh  princes  and  their  courte.  They  had»  indeed,  9oma 
ncuse.  for  the  Welsh  princes  were  then  men  of  prowess 
ftnd  ability  who  achieved  somothiug  worth  singing  about, 
lbte.bly  when  the  ablest  and  roost  intrepid  of  them  all, 
B^'welyn  the  Great,  for  a  apace  held  all  Wales  under  his 
ffway.  At  the  covirtfl  of  these  princes  ready  welcome  and 
libei^l  cheer  were  extended  to  bards  who  could  chant 
lie  praises  of  the  noble  and  the  brave.  The  household 
■was  often  a  man  of  rank  w^hose  duty  it  ^ras  to  in- 
ire  bis  chieftains  retinue  with  songs  of  arms  and  of 
an.  The  barda  knew  what  was  expected  of  them  and 
it ;  and  the  poetry  of  the  period  of  the  princes  is  almost 

ely  of  the  encomiastic  order. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  read  with  any  real  interest 
egregious  panogyries  and  tumid  olegiea.  Of  ull  the 
Telsh  poets  those  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
anuous  times  though  they  were,  are  the  most  remote 
from  us  both  in  subject  and  style.  Yet  there  were  gifted 
men  araotig  them,  whose  names  have  been  held  in  high 
esteem,  by  the  WtjUh  themselves.  One  of  these  was 
ralchiuai,  the  panegyrist  of  Owain  GwjTiedd,  prince  of 
.  Wales,  the  *  Owen  swift  and  Owen  strong '  of  Gray's 
aous  ode*  Gwalchmars  *  Delight,'  as  one  of  his  poems 
entitled,  is  *the  green  of  the  untrodden  grass  by  the 
lipid  brook,*  ^  the  garrulous  nightingale  practised  in 
'  the  sea-mews,  paired  in  love,  sporting  on  a  moving 
.  of  waters/ 

Hywel,  the  son  of  this  prince  of  Gwynedd,  has  hke- 
^»e  sung  of  his  *  Delight.'     Wild  Wales  was  hii  joy — *  its 

2  D  2 
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meadows,  its  wfttersr  and  its  vaUoys,  its  whjt«  gulU  and 
its  beautiful  women/  To  one  of  these  fail"  women  he 
addresses  a  son^  which  remains  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful love-lyrica  in  the  Welsh  language.  The  death  of 
Llywelyu  ap  Gruffydd,  tho  last  of  the  Welsh  prince*, 
in  1282,  may  be  said  to  close  this  second  period  of  Welsh 
poetry. 

It  fan  scarcely  have  been  an  accident  that  th^  most 
brilliant  epoch  in  the  biatoiy  of  Weleh  poetry  should  haxtt 
immediately  succeeded  the  golden  age  of  Italian  poetiy. 
Several  of  the  Welsh  ^eta  of  the  fourteenth  ceutuiy 
were  scholars,  and  there  was  doubtless  some  intellectiuii 
commerce  between  Wales  and  Italy  at  that  period.  It 
would,  however.  Ire  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  poptry 
of  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  and  his  contemporaries  owes  much 
to  Italian  influence  and  example.  Dafydd  apGwiljnn  him- 
self had  probably  some  acquaintance  w^ith  the  works  of 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  but  what  be  has  borrow^ed  or  imi- 
tated from  them  is  of  little  eignificance.  It  is  the  satir«6 
of  the  Welsh  bards  upon  priests  and  friars  that  unite 
them  to  the  more  adventurous  spirits  of  tho  earlier 
Renaissance  in  other  European  countries.  Neither  Lang- 
land  nor  Boccaccio  is  more  severe  upon  the  black  sheep 
of  the  Church  than  Dafydd  ap  Gwilyin.  The  Welsh  poets 
of  this  time  must  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  intellednal 
movement  which,  in  Italy  and  England  in  particular, 
anticipated  the  *  pagan  Renaissance '  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Thomaa  Stephens,  in  his  '  Lit«ratui«o  of  the 
Kymry/  ventures  somewhat  diffidently  on  this  account 
of  the  matter :  there  is  really  no  other  account  to  gi^-e, 
And*  strangely  enough,  it  was  the  earlier  rather  than 
the  later  Renaissance  that  told  powerfully  and  for  gowJ 
upon  the  literature  of  Wales.  The  sixteenth  century, 
productive  of  so  magnificent  a  literary  harvest  in  England, 
is  a  dismally  barren  epoch  in  Welsh  literary  history. 
But  during  both  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
a  great  quantity  of  poetry  was  produced  in  Wales  which, 
judged  by  the  level  of  excellence  to  which  Welsh  bard* 
have  &inc«  attained  in  the  short  ode  or  cyt^ydd^  is  of  sur- 
prisingly good  performance*  There  is  no  denying  the  ex- 
cellent craftsmanship,  at  least,  of  these  bards,  Comparal 
with  the  average  English  poetry  of  their  time,  the  work 
of  these  Welsh  poets  is  conspicuous  for  its  formal  csce)* 
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Jence.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  intellec- 
tual movement  which  broke  up  the  long  literary  suprem- 
acy of  Latin  Btruck  in  Wales  a  people  whose  langnage 
was,  for  literaiy  purposes,  in  a  highly  developed  and 
'  ascertained '  state.  Wales,  in  a  word^  possessed  an 
authoritative  literary  dialect,  a  literary  tradition,  when 
the  breath  of  the  earlier  Kenaissance  awoke  the  gift  of 
song  in  Dafydd  ap  G^wilym  and  his  succesBors. 

A  peculiarly  tempting  form  of  indiscretion  in  a  poet's 
friends  is  to  invoke  a  great  historic  name  to  help  people 
to  a  conception  of  his  quality.     The  hardihood  that  led 
someone    to    call    Klopstx^ck   the   German   Milton   could 
only  provoke  such  a  retort  aa  Coleridge  had  ready  vi'lien 
heard  the  comparison.     Dafydd  ap  Gwilyni  was  a  cou- 
ipornry  pcrh^ips  of  Diinte,  certjiinly  of  Ghaucor,  but  he 
vas  neither  a  Welsh  Chaucer  nor  a  Webh  Dante.     Ho 
has,  however,  been  called  the  Welsh  Ovid  and  '  the  Cam- 
brian Petrarch ' ;  and  Borrow  even  speaks  of  him  aa  a 
ort  of  Ovid,  a  Horace,  a  Martial  and  a  Tyrtseua,  nil  in  one. 
it,  of   course,  is   only  Borrows  w^ay.     What  is   more 
difficult  to  understand  is  why  the  first  editor  of  Dafydd's 
5ms.  Dr  Williftiii  Owen  Pughe*  should  have  spoken  of 
as   being   called   by  bin   countrymen  *  the   Ovid   of 
Tales/  and  have  himself  endorsed  the  description.     Those 
vho  would  yoke  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  and  Ovid  together  as 
pially  gross  exponents  of  the  art  of  love  lack  sense  to 
iiscriiuinfite  between  studied  indelicacy  and  frank  natur- 
'alism.     The  Welsh  poet  was  a  free  liver  because  he  wa«i 
u  child  of  Nature ;  and  his  ingenuous  account  of  his  varj- 
1008  amours  h^is  none  of  the  deliberate  suggestiveness  of 
'  ftotic  poetry  written  after  the  Ovidian  pattern.     He  w^as 
DO  better  in  his  morals  than  the  rest  of  the  minstrel  crew 
of  his  tlnie»  but  even  his  broadest  poems  are  redeemed  by 
touches  of  fancy  and  fine  imagination  for  which  we  are 
willing   to  forgive  and   condone   much.      Dafydd  never 
went  on  tin  amatory  queat  out  of  which  he  did  not  succeed 
I  in  evoK-irig   in  his  poetry  something   rich   and   strange. 
Mature,  after  all,  was  his  real  mistress.     It  was  her  moods 
and  caprices  that  above  all  things  he  loved  to  study,  and 
her  voice   it  was   that   ever   held    him   in   instant   and 
inervitable  spell. 

Herein,  indeed,  lies  Dafydd's  distinction,  standing  as 
he  does  well-nigh  without  kinsman  among  all  the  poets 
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of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  freshness,  the  freedom,  the  wild 
and  frolicsome  delight  of  his  intercourse  with  nature. 
Chaucer's  poetry,  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  is  redolent 
of  spring  floivers  and  vocal  with  the  spring  song  of  birds; 
but  how  little,  after  all,  did  he  see  in  nature  in  compariaoo 
■with  what  he  saw  in  man  !  Unsurpassed,  again*  as  a« 
eome  of  Dante'e  pictures  of  nature,  they  are  but  ncccfr 
sories  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his  stupendous  panoratna 
of  human  life.  We  pause  a  while  in  admiration  of  some 
mag^niiicent  image  or  splendid  mmile,  but  our  main  and 
ultimate  interest  is  in  the  vast  and  vaiied  array  of  human 
characters,  the 

*  moving  row 
Of  magic  sliadow-shftpes  that  come  and  go* 

with  the  majestic  progress  of  the  Divine  Comedy* 

Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  had  in  him  neither  the  vision  nor 
the  learning  to  call  up  such  spirits  as  these.  Ho  niov» 
in  quite  another  w^orld — the  careless,  improvident,  jovial 
world  of  the  wandering  minstrel.  But  compare  him  with 
the  average  court  minatrei  of  his  time,  Welsh  or  otber, 
and  what  a  difference  t  No  mere  troubadour,  no  idle 
singer  of  love-ditties  is  he,  but  a  poet  to  whom  Katare 
speaks  in  words  of  magic  import.  One  feels,  in  reading; 
him,  not  only  that  he  knows  Nature,  but  is  himself  a  partof 
her,  instinct  with  the  wild  life  of  wood  and  field  and  river. 
Not  a  poem  of  hia  but  attests  the  quick  eye,  the  sensitive 
ear,  the  alert  and  susceptible  temper  of  one  who  spent  his 
days  and  moat  of  his  nights  under  the  open  sky.  In  the* 
songs,  if  anywhere  in  Celtic  poetry,  we  are  in  the  pre§- 
©nco  of  that  *  natural  magic,'  in  which  Matthew  Arnold 
finds  ft  distinctive  trait  of  the  literature  of  the  Celt.  One 
is  inclined  indeed  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that  there  tf 
something  almost  uncanny  at  times  in  Dafydd's  marvtil' 
lous  intimacy  with  wild  creatures  and  in  his  bold  faniili- 
arity  with  the  impalpable  elements.  He  rails  at  the 
thunder,  imprecates  the  mist,  jests  with  the  snow,  laugh* 
with  the  sunlight,  wails  and  pleads  with  the  wnnd,  and  i* 
on  terms  of  the  most  blithe  and  ingenuous  fellowahip^ 
talking  to  them  in  the  most  intimate  way,  now  coaxing. 
now  chiding,  now  plaintively  begging,  now  franJcij 
cursing — with  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  of  every  kifll 
Few  poets  ever  knew  the  birds  better  than  Da^dd  »P 
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Twilym,  or  sang  of  them  iii  linea  more  cunningly  sugges- 
tive of  their  music^  Th^  bard  himself  s^ema  to  become 
one  of  theiUf  and  bis  song  to  riae  out  of  the  universal  im- 
pulse which  makes  all  the  woodland  vocal.  Such  a  singer* 
appearing  at  such  a  tiuio,  assuredly  denervea  to  be  better 
known  to  students  of  poetry. 
H  Not  much  is  know^n  of  the  poet's  history,  but  what 
^ttle  we  do  know  is  of  interest  and  importance  &&  bearing 
upon  his  poetry*  The  editors  of  the  first  printed  edition 
^f  his  poems  (17S0)  think  that  ho  was  born  iu  1340,  and 
Bbat  Ke  died  in  1400;  others,  on  the  strength  of  evidence 
afforded  by  sorae  Welsh  stanzas  of  doubtful  authorship, 
live  1300  as  the  date  of  hia  birth  and  11^67  as  that  of  bia 
ftth.  There  are  facta  which  make  it  difficult  to  accept 
ither  supposition ;  hut  that  be  lived  in  the  fourteenth 
itury  and  waa  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer  is  beyond 
aeetioD.  No  less  difficult  is  it  to  ascertain  the  poet's  birth- 
ce.  Most  people  have  been  led  astray  by  an  epigram 
attributing  to  the  old  British  bard  Taliesin  a  prophecy 
that  in  Bro  Giuin,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  not  far  from 
Aberystwyth,  '  should  be  bora  a  bard  whose  song  would 
\m  sweet  aa  wine/  This  alleged  prediction  is  but  one  of 
thoae  prophecies  which  the  later  Welsh  bards  have  never 
had  much  scruple  about  putting  into  the  mouth  of  some 
remote  member  or  other  of  their  order.  An  englyn  or 
epigram,  attributed  on  very  doubtful  grounds  to  the  poet 
himself »  states  that  he  was  bom  *  under  a  thicket '  not  far 
from  Llandaff,  on  a  Friday,  at  a  time  when  his  parents* 
not  yet  united  in  lawful  wedlock,  were  on  thoir  way  to 
seek  asylum  in  the  house  of  Ivor  the  Generous  at  Maeaaleg, 
in  Monmouthshire.  The  poet's  father,  UwiljTU  Gam,  came 
of  an  honourable  stocky  and  his  mother*  Ardudful,  was  a 
sister  of  Llywelyn  ap  Gwilym  Fychan,  or  Vaughan,  a 
scholar  and  a  poet*  who  afterwards  became  Dafydd's 
instructor  in  the  bardic  craft.  Ardudful,  worn  out  by  her 
wanderings,  b  said  to  have  died  on  the  day  after  the 
Fleet's  birth,  but  not  before  lia^nng  had  the  seal  of  the 
Church  upon  her  union  with  Gwilyiu  Gam. 
B  After  his  mother's  death,  Dafydd  was  received  into 
the  household  of  Ivor  Hael,  or  Ivor  '  the  Generous,*  who 
was  a  kinsman  of  his  father's.  In  Ivor  and  his  wife, 
Nesta,  Dafydd  found  loyal  friends  whose  door  was  never 
ased   against   his   return   from   his   many  w^anderings. 


idi 
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Indeed,   Maesaleg   eeeras  to   hs-v^    been    tho   only  home 
where   tho   poet   felt  thoroughly  happy.     Gwilym  Gam 
married  a  second  time,  and  no  love  seems  to  have  beeaj 
lost  between  Dafydd  and  his  step-mother ;  but  the  pr 
of  Ivor  and  Neata  he  has  sung  in  verses  eloquent  of  sinoer 
and  enduring  affection,     Ivor  appointed  him,  at  an  early] 
aj;o,  steward  of  his  household  and  tutor  to  his  daughter. 
How  he  acqnitt.cd  himself  in  the  duties  of  his  stewardship 
we  do  not  know.     His  poems  pretty  clearly  indicate  how  | 
ho  fared  with  the  lady.     He  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  nl 
onco  incurred   the  father's  displeasure,     Ivor  sought  to! 
Btop  tlie  attachment  by  sending  his  daughter  to  a  nunneryl 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Principality.     Dafydd  then,  as  ho' 
did  many  a  time  afterwards,  took  to  the  fields  and  tho 
woods,  and  after  travelling  the  lengtli  of  Wales  in  qxiesl 
of  tho  exiled  maid*  discovered  her  retreat  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey.     It  was  then,  in  all  probability,  that  the  hard 
composed  a  series  of  pretty  odes,  all  addressed  to  a  nun, 
who   can   scarcely  be  other  than  Ivor's   daughter.    Tho 
tradition  is  that  Dafydd,  in   order  to  remain  near  h«r, 
became    the    servant    of    the   abbot   of  a    neighbouring 
monastery,  where  he  must  have  begun  to  acquire  that 
contempt  of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy  which  finds 
BUch  stix)ng  expression  in  his  poetry.     It  already  break* 
out  in  these  early  poems. 

*Have  done,'  he  appeals  to  tho  cloistered  fair  one,*  'bin 
done,  in  Mary's  name,  with  the  mincing  prayers  and  thervtrt 
of  the  monks  of  Rome.  Be  no  nun  in  the  apring^for  hoii*  far 
poorer  now  is  the  nunnery  than  the  grove !  Thy  religion,  beet 
(Uid  faii*eat  of  maids,  is  at  Wflr  with  love.  Come  out  under 
the  canopy  of  the  beech-trees,  unto  the  i-eUglon  of  the  green- 
wood and  tho  ciu'koo.  .  .  .  Dost  tliou  do  worse  to  vnu  n  soul 
in  the  woodland  than  to  act  as  they  use  at  Rome  or  nt 
St  James'  (i.e.  of  Compostella)?* 

Ivor's  daughter,  it  would  seem,  refused  to  listen  to  the 
bard  8  suit  i  but  Dafydd  ere  long  found  in  Angle«*y 
another  mistress — the  peerless  Morfudd,  in  whose  pralss 
he  boasts  of  having  sung  odes  to  the  number  of  eeveo 
score  and  seven. 

In  tho  meantime  he  returned  to  Mues^ileg,  and  w«s 
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^ed  to  resume  his  stewardship.  He  al&o  bccjime  the 
»ehold  bard  of  Ivor.  Although  the  household  bards 
I  an  ofl&fial  position  in  the  entourage  of  their  noble 
Fou  and  were  often  men  of  noble  blood  themselves, 
f  were  not  always  content  to  be  the  mere  domiciliary 
iials  their  name  would  seem  to  imply.  Dafydd  ap 
llym,  at  least,  vf&A  much  too  inveterate  a  rovor  to  take 
3utie8  to  the  household  very  seriously.  The  liighwaya 
,  the  hedges  afforded  him  mucli  better  sport.  There 
e  bards  and  priests  to  encounter,  and  to  rout  in  scathing 
le.  There  were  magpie  casements  where  fair  ladiet^ 
led  to  bo  w^ooed.  Dafydd  was  equftl  to  either  emergency 
(bardic  bout  or  an  evening  serenade.  One  bard  is  even 
I  to  have  died  under  the  withering  fii'e  of  his  earcasm, 
controveraial  odes — very  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
ions  of  the  Provenijal  poeta — eompoaed  ia  a  prolonged 
test  with  a  bardic  rival  named  Gruffydd  Gryg,  form 

teiderable  part  of  his  published  poems.  But  although 
uld  hold  his  own  in  such  bardic  bickerings  with  the 
t  of  them,  love  and  the  wild  life  of  nature  were  the 
t  joy  and  sohu-o  of  Dafydd'a  wanderings. 
Nearly  all  tho  extant  poems  of  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  arc 
be  form  of  what  is  kno^vn  in  Welsh  as  the  cyw7/d<l — a 
tt  poem  consisting  of  rhjTned  couplets  of  lines  of  seven 
kbles  in  which  alliteration  and  assonance,  varied  ac- 
ting to  a  rigid  system,  play  an  indispensable  part.  To 
b'angcr  its  chief  curiosity  is  the  variation  of  accent  in 
eouplet.  In  one  line — the  first  or  the  second,  according 
the  bard's  fancy—the  accent  is  on  the  penultimate 
ftble,  while  in  the  other  it  falls  on  the  lust.  The 
t'wing  two  Iines»  taken  from  an  English  enghjji,  give  a 
f  fair  idea  of  the  metrical  character  of  these  couplets : 

*Why  let  rough  and  bluff  winds  blow 
Thy  wailings  on  the  willow?' 

couplets   do    not    always   conform    strictly   to   this 

era,  hut  these   lines   will   serve   sufficiently  well   to 

■at©   the    main    principle   of   the   structure   of  the 

The  cijirydd  is,  of  necessity,  a  short  poem ;  a 

drawn   iuccession  of  couplets  of  the  kind  just  in- 

d,  though  varied  by  every  subtle  device  known  to 

ost  accomplished  bard^  would  be  fatally  monotonous. 

lyric  measure  it  has  obvious  disadvantages;  its 
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fitruptiire  is  much  too  artificial  and  too  rigid.     Dafydd  ap 
Gwilj-jn  is  no  more  able  than  less  gifted  bards  to  tuot©  in 
the  shackles  of  the  cyivydd  without  malciiig  us  hear  their 
clank  and  know  that  he  feels  their  weight.    It  ie  donhtful 
whether  he  has  a  single  poom  from  whieh  one  would  not 
wish  to  pee  some  couplets  away.     At  hia  beat,  however, 
he  is  so  consummate  a  master  of  hia  instrument  that  the 
very  rigour  and  intricacy  of  the  metre  give  ua  that  im^ 
preasion  of  '  inevitableneee/  to  use  an  all  too  hackneye 
term,  which  the  highest  poetical  art,  the  perfect  mar 
of  thought  and  expression,  always  conveys.     Hence 
dilflculty,  or  rather,  the  impossibilitj'',  of  translating  sue 
poetry  either  in  verse  or  in  prose.    No  actual  or  conceivabk 
English  measure  can  reproduce  the  peculiar  charm  of  the, 
Welsh  alliterative  lino ;  and  in  the  best  Webh  poetry ' 
form  is  so  absolutely  ancillary  to  the  sense  that  it  is  1 
to  decline  all  attempt  at  verse  translation  and  to  resor 
to  prose.     In  prose,  at  any  ratet  one  can  be  '  true  to ' ' 
bard's   '  sense,'  and   so    be  *  truer   to   his  fame '  than  hy 
seeking  to  deck  him   out   in   adventitious  epithets  aiid 
futile  rhymes. 

Professor  Cowell,  of  Cambridge,  in  an  essay*  ti 
deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is^  suggeata  that 
vhanson  of  the  Proveni;al  Troubadours  was  the  model 
the  cytoydd  as  used  by  the  Welsli  poet.  If  Dafydd  wa 
the  actual  inventor  of  the  cyitydd — its  form  is  sutticioiitlj 
different  from  that  of  the  chanson  to  Justify  its  Iwinj 
called  an  invention— Mr  C-oweirs  conjecture  is  probiihl]( 
right ;  for,  as  he  points  out  at  some  length,  there  is  muo 
resemblance  between  some  of  Dafydd's  poems  and 
of  the  Troubadours. 

'A  portion  of  his  odes/  says  Mr  Cowell,  'are  so  Uko 
Proven^'al  chansons  in  their  subject-matter  that  one  juiphl 
almoet  believe  they  were  direct  imitations.  These  &re 
somewhat  wearisome  semi -metaphysical  disquisitions  on  th 
nature  and  lineage  of  love,  the  golden  hair  of  Morfudd,  etcl 
These  are  the  staple  of  Provencal  poetry;  but  in  Dafydd apj 
Gwilyju  they  are  only  a  very  small  portion.' 

It  is  almost  certain  that  Dafydd  was  acquainted  with  Ihol 
songs  of  the  Troubadours.   It  is  quite  certain  that  be  kueirl 
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lAtin,  and  probdble  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of 
Italian  ;  we  know^  from  his  poems  that  he  had  read  Ovid, 
and  there  are  hero  and  there  in  his  songs  remitiTecences  of 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  Parallels  have  been  drawn  be- 
tween one  or  two  of  his  poems  and  those  of  the  Minne- 
einger,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Of  Walther,  Dafydd 
could  have  known  nothing;  the  Grerman  and  the  Welsh 
were  doubtless  drawing  from  the  same  Proven^-al 

While  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  has  thxis  much  in  common 
th  the  conventional  love-poets  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he 

!  more  that  places  him  apart  as  an  original  poet  giving 
free  play  to  his  native  Welsh  genius ;  and  it  is  as  a  dis- 
ttnctivoly  Welsh  poet,  and  a  poet  of  nature,  that  we  would 
speak  of  him  here*     Curiously  enough,  Dafydd  stands  out 

t almost  as  marked  contrast  to  his  immediate  predecessors 
d  his  contemporaries  in  Welsh  poetry  as  he  does  to  the 
oubadours  and  other  love-poets.  He,  like  the  rest,  could. 
turn  out  encomiastic  odes  when  necessary.  Ivor  the 
Generous  will  live  in  his  verse,  he  tells  us,  '  as  long  as 
leat  shall  be  sown,  as  long  as  the  gracious  dew  shall 
sten  the  earth,  as  long  as  seed  shall  sprout  from  the 
t^und,*  and,  in  a  climax  w^hich  no  prophecy  about  the 
iMty  of  the  Welsh  tongue  has  ever  surpassed  in  its 
ignificent  confidence,  *  as  long  as  the  language  of  the 
shall  last.'  But  the  bulk  of  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym's 
Btry  deals  with  the  perennial  themes  of  love  and  nature, 
t  comes  as  a  welcome  relief  from  the  eulogies  and  elegies 
lis  predecessors.  To  him,  indeed,  nature  was  *  an  appe- 
e,  a  feeling  and  a  love,'  so  much  so,  that  he  seems  to 
roke  a  mistress  but  as  an  excuse  for  singing  of  some 
ct  of  nature's  life.  Borrow  would  have  it  that  Dafydd 
never  veiy  seriously  in  love,  not  even  with  Morfudd, 
bo  inspired  the  seven  score  and  seven  odes. 

:  'A  atrange  eongster  was  that,'  Borrow  writes,  '  who,  pre- 
uding  to  be  captivated  by  every  woman  he  saw,  was  in 
nsallty  in  love  vir-ith  nature  alone — wild,  beautiful^  solitary 
ti&tui-e— her  mountains  and  cascades,  her  forests  and  streams, 
Jier  birds,  fishes  and  wild  animals.  Go  to,  Ap  Gwilym,  with 
thy  pseudo'amatory  odea  to  Morfuddl,  or  this  or  that  other 
l^y,  fair  or  ugly;  little  didst  thou  care  for  a-ny  of  them. 
^me  Nature  was  thy  love,  however  thou  mayat  seek  to  dis- 
the  truth.    Yes,  yes,  send  thy  love-message  to  Morfudd, 
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the  fair  wanton.     By  whom  dost  thou  send  it»  I  would  know? I 
By  the  salmoii,  forsooth,  which  haunts  the  rushing  stmmil 
the  glorious  salmon  which  bounds  and  gambols  iu  the  flAshing 
wEkter,  and   whose  ways    and   circumstances    thou   so  w«ll 
describeat  I ' 

The  song:  in  which  the  bard  be^s  the  sahiion  to  be  ] 
meaBenger  of  lovo  is  typical  of  a  clase  of  poems  in  which 
the  bard  invokes  the  aasiBtance  of  the  animal  ereatioa  to 
convey  greetings  to  his  miatresa. 

'  Fairest  creature  art  thou,*  he  eings,*  '  be  holy  Mar>' : 
witness,  that  eyer  was  fashioned  in  the  sea,  thon  proud  prln 
of  the  wave. . . .  Hie  thee  emftly  through  the  briny  •wv.let 
cleave  the  iivave^  bo  no  laggard.  Lot  no  fish  knoiF  thw,  i 
any  man  be  ware  of  thee  .  . .  until  thou  comost  where  lies  i 
maid  of  hue  lovely  as  the  sw&llow  athwtirt  the  foam,* 

In  ttll  these  songs  we  find  ijome  playful  touch,  sou 
freak  of  frolic  fancy,  which  shows  the  poets  homely  inlal 
macy,  his  sense  of  conu*adeship,  wHth  theso  wild,  shyj 
wayward  creatures.  The  nightingale,  the  thrush,  the  5cu* 
guU»  the  swallow,  the  cuckoo,  the  woodcock,  the  eagle,  the 
swan,  are  among  the  birds  he  presses  into  his  service  of 
love.  He  knows  them  all,  and  echoes  their  notes*  deacrl^'^ 
their  plumage,  hits  off  their  habits  in  lines  of  singuUr. 
felicity.  The  sea-gull  ia  at  one  tinie  'the  Uly  of 
sea,'  at  anotlier,  *  a  Heck  of  sunlight/  The  swan  *  has  i 
doublet  as  of  a  thousand  iiliea,'  *  a  jerkin  of  white  rosea,  1 
tunic  of  the  blosaoms  of  the  vine,'  and  as  he  lies  in 
for  the  fish,  *  hia  angling-rod  is  his  own  long  fair  neck-* 

This  wanton  and  capricious  play  of  the  fancy  in 
treatment  of  nature  is  one  of   the  distinctive  IraiU 
Dafydd  ap  Gwilym,  and  is  what  led  Borrow  to  doubt  th 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  love  of  women.    No  better  illo 
tration  of  this  trait  of  his  poetry  could  be  found  than 
an  ode  in  which  the  bard  represents  himself  as  slain  In 
the  cruelty  of  his  mistress.     Some  half-dozen  lines  soni 
to  toll  us  of  hia  being  done  to  death  by  despair.    The  i 
of  the  poem  ia  an  elaborate  description  of  his  ohseqtup 
in  ■which  all   nature   appears   to   participate ;   and  it  w 
indeed  permissible  to  doubt  whether  there  was  any  vetjm 
deep  or  real  passion  in  the  heart  of  one  w^ho  takes  suflf 
obvious  delight  in  the  pomp  and  bravery  of  his  fimeialf 
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'To-morrow  shall  I  be  laid  in  my  grave  amid  the  leaves  in 
•  lush  woodland,  under  sappy  boughs  of  beech  and  ash.  My 
potlees  ahroud  ehall  he  of  the  bri  ght  clover^flowers  of  summer, 
jy  coffin  of  gloi-ious  leaves^  my  jmiU  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
reeowood,  my  bier  of  eight  rods  off  the  forest  timber.  Aud 
be  white  gullid  of  the  main  shall  come  in  their  thousauda  to 
fctend  me.  Below  the  »ummer-clad  hill,  dearest^  shall  my 
hurck  be,  aud  two  nightingales  of  thy  choice  ehall  be  the 
iols  at  the  sanctuary. .  .  .  Grey-hooded  priests  shall  be  there, 
^led  in  LAtin  lore  and  bardic  lay,  who  have  leamt  their 
fcimmnr  and  their  aong-craft  in  the  green  books  of  the  forest. 
W-  And  for  my  soul  the  cuckoo  among  the  trees  shall^  like  an 
rgau,  sing  paternosters  and  oiisous,  and  chant  psalms  with 
ltere<l  note ;  and  all  the  summer  month  maeses  and  tuneful 

I  yew  »hall  be  offered  for  me,  Love's  victim."" 
Of  Morfudd,  the  Laura  of  this  '  Cambrian  Petrarch,' 
know  very  little  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from 
!  odes  of  the  bard  himself..  He  H&vr  the  lady  first  at 
Ihosyr,  or  Newborough,  in  Anglesey,  then  a  town  of  note, 
rhich  Dafydd  celebrates  as  *the  rival  of  heaven  '  among 
he  toiivna  of  Wales,  *  with  its  temples,  its  towera,  its 
leroiis  men,  it8  wine  and  mead,  its  gallants  and  its 
It  was  at  the  feast  of  St  Peter,  as  he  was  watching 
brave  array  of  people,  the  pride  of  Mona,  at  Rhoayr, 
he  first  cost  eyes  on  '  the  fair  eun  of  Gwynedd/  *a 
and  Enid  in  mien  and  beauty.'  '  She  drew  after  her 
1  eyes  of  all  the  world ;  and  all  the  world  wondered  that. 
iveii  had  vouchsafed  such  a  gift  to  men,'  To  gain  her 
lur,  the  poet  aent  her  a  present  of  a  vessel  of  wine  by 
Bervaut ;  hut  the  lady  would  have  none  of  it,  and  iu 
resentment  actually  threw  the  wine  in  the  servant's 
The  story  is  told  by  the  bard  with  much  spirit,  and 
I  entire  tone  of  the  poem  shows  that  he  was  not  much 
by  the  rebuff.  He  is  soon,  however,  singing  to  her 
^in,  and  comparing  her  to  the  three  supreme  beauties 
antiquity,  as  he  calls  them,  '  Polixena,  Diodema  and 
aen/ 

'I  aeked  myself  who  and  whfit  the  fair  creature  is.  Own 
iflter  iu  she  to  the  Moon  and  the  Starn,  and  niece  of  the 
ttlendjd  Summer.  Daughter  is  she  of  the  kindly  dawn^  gmnd^ 
•oghter  of  the  Sun  above — and  Gwynedd  owns  her  I '  • 
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Hi»  courtship  of  Morfudd  either  forms  the  subject,  or| 
supplies  the  occasion,  ot'  by  far  the  greatM'  number 
Dafydd'a  poems ;  and  it  le  in  these  odes  that  we  h»ve,  on  I 
the  whole,  the  best  examples  of  his  art.  We  have  aheodTJ 
instanced  the  characteristic  poems  tn  which  he  inroli 
the  birds  to  be  his  niessengers  of  love.  A  more  daraigl 
flight  of  imagination  and  poetry  of  a  higher  strain  arol 
found  in  an  ode  in  which  ho  praya  the  Tvind  to  convey  hUj 
message.* 

'Chill  is  thy  touch  and  hoarse  thy  voice,  thou  t^^ntut 
the  worid,  without  foot,  without  wing,  , .  .     How  rapid  tkj\ 
rush  this  instant  o'er  yon  hill  I    Tell  me,  thou  North  Wind 
the  Ridly,  whither  is  thy  flight?    Ah,  friend,  would  thou  w 
going  unto  Aoron,  fair  and  bright  m  thy  blowing,  clear  in  tfaj 
utterance^  staying  not  nor  lingering  by  the  way  in  fear  of 
Little  Hunchbibck.      Thou  dost  strip  the   bushes  bare, 
winnowest  the  leaves.    None  may  dictate  unto  thee; 
ordered  host,  nor  hand  of  warrior,  nor  blue  bla*le,  nor  fi< 
nor  rain  can  check  thee.     No  mother's  eon  in  his  rage  can  siii 
ikiee.  Fire  cannot  bum  thee,  nor  guUe  baffle  thy  might,  Tbr« 
needest  no  fleet  steed  under  thee,  nor  bridge  nor  boat  to  croia 
the  wave." 

The  '  Little  Hunchback '  mentioned  in  this  poem  wM 
the  bard's  successful  rival  for  the  hand  of  Morfudd,  ens 
Cynvrig  Cynin,  a  man  of  substance  and  therefore  accept- 
able to  the  lady's  family.     Dafydd  sought  revenge  upon 
Lthe  ill-favoured  husband  by  inducing  Morfudd  to  quit  b'-r 
Ihome  and  to  keep  with  him  a  brief  companionship  uhifli 
[he  celebrates  in  exultant  verse.     This  adventure  resulted 
^£n  the  poet's  imprisonment^  as  he  failed  to  pay  a  fine 
inflicted  upon  hira  for  his  raisdemeanour.     His  friends  in 
[^Glamorgan,  however,  procured  hia  release;  and  DafytU 
I  showed  his  gratitude  by  composing  a  boa-utiful  ode  in 
Jwliich  he  bids  the  sun  to  *  go  on  his  errand  * — even  the  sun 
rjfi  in  his  service — and  to  scatter  hIeasiiigSf  health,  wivilth. 
fmitfiilneas  over  the  land  of   Glamorgan.      The  *  hltik 
Hunchback  *  is  the  constant  butt  of  the   poet's   ridicale, 
scorn  and  hatred.     In  the  objurgatory  poema  addresswi 
to,    or   reflecting   upon    him,    Dafydds    malcdictiouB  on 
almost  outrageous  in  their  tonential  flow.     Many  of 
other  odea  are  spoilt  for  the  modern  reader  l>y  a  sri 
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l&bton  extravagance  and  riot  of  grotesque  imagery.  One 
^ght  pardon  the  tumultuoua  jimible  of  abunive  epithets 
3d  odious  similes  in  the  odea  on  Gynvrig,  for  in  them  a 
BHuine  and  deep-felt  hatred  Is  literally  '  foaming  at  the 
iouth,"  But  it  is  difficult  to  read  with  patience  in  other 
the  bewildering  succession  of  fantastic  tropes  and 
bom  as  of  a  mania  more  violent  than  that  which 
iuced  the  worst  excesses  of  the  English  metaphysical 
jets  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

One  of  the  beat  known  of  such  odes  is  that  on  the 

junderstorm,  which  scared  Morfudd  when  she  and  Dafydd 

rere  together  at  their  sylvan  tiysting-place.*     The  poem 

Biis  with  a  number  of  strong  couplets*  most  of  them 

jesting  in  their  alliteration  the  sound  of  the  storm, 

ad    containing   some    remarkable    similes.      While   the 

and  his  love  were  oblivious  of  everything  in  their 

roodland  retreat, 

sudden  crash  of  thunder  dealt  a  blow  to  the  earth;  the 
tiel  rain  fell  In  raw  floods,  the  heavens  apat  lightuiug  iu  their 
tiger.  The  din  was  aa  that  of  claahin^  anna  iu  a  sky  beyond 
ar  bounds;  from  above  I  heard  (I  fled  for  fear)  the  giaut 
ipet  of  the  beating  raiu-^yea,  a  thousand  gianta  heard  I 
ig  from  the  cliaias  of  the  coustellatlous.' 

at  towai-da  the  end  of  the  poem,  failing  to  sustain  the 
Fort  after  sublimity,  as  he  recollects  the  disservice  done 
him  by  the  storm,  the  bard  falls  into  a  strain  of  shriek- 
vituperation.     One  might  paBS   over  such  images  as 
la  hoarse  bull  shattering  rocks,'  or  *  the  horse-laugh  of  the 
lighty  fiiTUHmeut/  which  latter  indeed  has  in  it  sorae- 
ig  of  sublimity  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  pardon  comparison 
the  thimder  to  an  *  ugly  Iwldam  clashing  her  pans,'  or 
1  tv  '  red-haired  witch  shrieking  in  bonds.' 
In  a  similar  and,  doubtless,  consciously  ludicrous  vein, 
^dd,  in  another  poem,  abuses  the  miat,!  w^hieh  caused 
to  lose  his  way  while  making  for  Morfudd's  dw^elling- 
blace.     It   is  an  *  exhalation  from  the  furnace   of  hell,' 
[smoke  of  the  ignis  fatuua  of  the  pit,* '  the  father  of  rain 
nd  of  thieves.*    Blinded  by  St  the  bard  fell  into  a  morass, 
^u  slough   as   of  hell,   where   in  every  ditch   I  bumped 
nst  a  hundred  wry-faced  devils,'   On  another  amatoiy 


•  Ode  xuT*, 


f  Ode  xxxix. 
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journey  he  whs  delayed  fay  the  snow ;  and  his  ode  *  To  tin 
Snow/   with   its   kaleidotjcopie  sequcuoe  of   images,  U 
thoroughly  characteristic  specimen  of  the  bards  rapid  nnii 
rapriciouB  flights  of  fancy** 

*  No  spot  under  the  trees  is  without  its  white  dress*  do 
without  ita  aheetl     A  cold  shroud  Vige  h^avy  on  the  sap] 
groves  ;  the  trees  droop  under  their  load  of  lime.  ...    An 
too  thick  shower  of  foam  has  fallen — fleecy  masses  bigger 
a  man'9  flat.     Through  Gwynedd  do  they  pass  amain— bet 
from  Paradise  are  they*  all  in  white** 

Other  images   aro  frankly  grotesque.     The  snow-flake 
become  '  the  feathers   of  the  geese   of  the   saintB,*  an 
•■  flour  *  let  down  by  angels  who  have  taken  plnnks  out 
the    floor   of   the   celestial    store-loft.     A    more  digiii£i 
flgure  18  that  which   representa  the  vast  sheet  of  sni 
overlying  nature  as  *a  pavement  larger  than  the  gra* 
Btone  of  the  sea/ 

The  foundation  of   all   Dafydd  ap   Gwilym's  nai 
poetry  la  his  sheer,  healthy  delight  in  nature  ;  the  w 
the  colour^  the  glow  of  the  visible  world  were  to  hil 
supremely  good  things,  and 

*  had  no  nect!  of  »  remoter  chanu, 
By  thouiflit  supplied,  nor  any  intvix-^b 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye,' 

For  Dftfydd'H  fancy*  as  the  passages  quoted  sufGi 

[ftttefit,   is   nothing   but   the  impiUsive    play  of  a 

'  imagination    responding    inst-antaneously    and    witbol 

1  afterthought  to  the  sensuous  imprecision  of  the  nnome 

There  is  no  trace  of  morbid  sentiment  or  of  superstitii 

in  Dnfydd's  poetry;  sunshine,  good  health  and  lore  ai 

to  him  far  more  precious  than  anything  an  ascetic  cpb< 

can  give. 

*God  is  not  80  cruel,"  he  replies  to  the  Grey  Priar,t  **® 
lucu  a,fQrm.  It  Ih  the  priests,  readiug  their  mouldy  sheepakil 
who  tell  us  lies.  God  will  never  damn  a  good  man^s  sou)  fi 
love  of  wife  or  maid.  Three  things  there  be,  loved  the  wwrl 
over — womau,  sunshine  and  health.  Yea,  in  heav^D  th 
fairest  flower  fouad,  save  God  himself,  is  womau. . , ,  FW 
heaven  came  all  delight,  all  sadness  from  helh    Song  gives  Jq 

t  0<le  cxLix, 


*  young  and  old,  to  the  aiek  and  the  whole*  It  is  as 
E>p  me  to  ring  as  for  thee  to  preaoh.  for  me  to  be  a 
1  a^  foF  thee  to  beg,  Wliat  are  thine  own  hymns  and 
66  but  songs  and  rhymcg,  and  the  Psalter  of  David  but 
the  good  God  ?  God  feeds  not  all  men  with  the  same 
uid  He  has  set  a  time  for  rhyming,  and  a  time  for 
ng.  Some  love  gainttineaa,  others  love  company  ;  but 
Terybody  knows  Ma  patemostert  'tis  not  everybody 
a  sing.  Therefore,  my  holy  brother,  song  is  not  the 
( ain.  And  when  men  shall  be  aa  glad  to  hear  a  pi^yer 
'  are  to  hear  a  song,  and  the  maidens  of  Gwynedd  to 
ballad  of  love — then,  by  my  hand^  I  will  sing  pater- 
without  ceasing.  Until  then,  confusion  take  me  if  I 
y  prayer  but  a  love-song,* 

B  spirited  ode  shows  us  Dafydd  In  frank  revolt 
b  the  religton  of  his  time  ^  and  that  revolt  was  with 
B  "With  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  quite  as  much  an 
of  the  iutollect  as  of  temperament.  Artistically, 
er,  tho  Welsh  poet  is  not  insensible  to  the  attrac- 
f  the  Church  and  her  ordinances*  We  have  seen 
e  makes  priests  of  the  birds,  and  churches  of  the 
;Tove8 ;  and  an  occasional  touch  of  pathos  reveals 
in  foundation  of  reverence  and  a  capacity  for  devo- 
idemeuth  all  the  daring  use  of  ecclesiastical  imageiy 
lo  rough  banter  of  priests  and  nuns.  One  of  hia 
an  invocation  to  the  virgin  saint,  Ddwynwen,  who 
ihrine  in  a  romantic  spot  in  Anglesey,  begging  her 
)tne  hia  messenger  of  love  to  Morfudd/  So  auda- 
,  choice  of  envoy  might  lead  na  to  expect  a  poem 
■ent,  if  not  ribald,  in  tone,  On  the  contrary,  the 
.ddresses  the  saint  in  lines  of  singularly  delicate 
ent.  The  poem  turns  on  the  thought  that  none 
deny  the  petition  of  so  fair  and  unsullied  an  emis- 
He  begs  the  saint  to  intercede,  for  once,  with  a 
I  being  on  hia  behalf.  "Twould  be  no  sin  in  her  to 
tile  kingdom  of  heaven  is  hei^  already,  and  no  act 

Kaion  towards  a  human  being  could  deprive  her 
I  hath    never    refused    thy  prayer— sure,  human 
«  will  not  deny  thee,  ready  and  eloquent  of  speech  as 
For  the  sake  of  all  thou  hast  done  to  lighten 


^ 
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the  travail  and  tJie  weary  weight  of  the  world,  for  the 
thy  faith  and  works  of  grace  while  here  on  earth,  for 
of  thiue  LUiblemished.  chastity  and  precious  virginity,  plead  fi 
me  mth  the  maid  to  give  me  release  of  my  pain/ 

But  even  in  this  poem  Dafydd'a  inveterate  caprice  m 
break  ont*  for  one  of  his  reasons  for  invoking  the  saint 
that  Eiddig,  the  hateful  one,  the  Little  Hunchback,  who  is 
ever  on  the  watch,  will  not  dare  molest  such  a  messenger. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  vipw,  the  worst  fault  for 
which  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  has  to  answer  is  his  riotousl; 
extravagant  nae  of  figurative  language,  of  which  we  ha 
already  given  some  specimens.  When,  however,  we  tak 
into  consideration  the  conventional  and  unadventuroi 
character  of  the  bulk  of  mediaeval  poetry,  there  is  3omi 
thing  refreshing  in  the  wild  abandon  of  this  Welsh  poe 
BO  reckleaaly  prodigal  of  hia  w^onderfu!  vocabulary  an 
of  his  inexhaustible  store  of  images^  Professor  Cowe 
characterises  him  as  '  especially  the  poet  of  the  fancj 
Fancy,  undoubtedly,  is  his  pre-eminent  gift,  but  at 
best  he  has  the  weightier  quaUties  of  imagination  an 
feeling.  When,  for  example,  he  speaks  of  the  eaH 
spring-time  as  '  the  houra  of  the  skylark's  hope/  or  di 
Bcribea  the  waning  moon  as  '  retiring  to  sleep  in  the  shadi 
of  the  northern  heavens,'  or  calls  the  stars  '  the  candles 
Him  who  owns  the  world  '  sent  to  guide  the  lone  Tvayfii 
he  shows  a  depth  of  feeling  in  his  observation  of  natui 
to  which  we  cannot  easily  find  a  parallel  in  the  poetry  i 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  ode  in  which  he  sings  of  the  stai 
containa  some  notjible  images,  strung  together,  accordi 
to  the  bard's  wont,  without  much  regard  to  order 
coherence.  The  stars  are  not  only  '  candles  *  sent  to  si 
him  his  road  on  the  dark  hillside;  they  become,  ta 
glowing  imagination,  *  clover-flowers  on  the  face  of  t! 
heavens,'  and  '  the  unstringed  beads  of  God's  own  roearj 
*  Two  by  two,'  he  continues,  with  the  inevitjible  change  ■ 
image,  '  are  they  marshalled  in  oi*der  like  the  hoatri  i 
Camlan  in  the  broad  gray  sky.' 

Yery  few  allusions  to  legend  or  history  are  to  be  nii 
with  in  Dafydd's  poems.  Like  other  Welsh  bards  of  hi 
own  and  of  succeeding  generations,  Dafydd  ap  GwiJ)Tl 
found  no  worthy  argument  for  his  muse  in  Arthuiiw 
story.  To  him,  as  to  the  others,  Arthur  and  Modred 
Percival  and  Gawain,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  are  ooV 
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ihadowy  names,  rising  on  the  crest  of  some  casual  verse 
>ut  to  tantalise  us  "with  brief  and  ineffectual  suggestion. 
Perhaps  the  most  rcmarkablG  of  Dafydd's  references  to 
)ld  WeLsli  tradition  is  that  contained  in  his  poem  on  '  The 
^wVa  Pedigixse."  It  is,  like  many  of  his  odea,  cast  in  the 
brm  of  a  dialogue,  and  opens  with  eight  lines  of  violent 
ibiise  by  the  bard,  the  owl  having  disturbed  him  in  one 
if  his  amours. 

*  Ah,  iny  son  I '  the  Owl  plaintively  replies,  *  well  it  is  for  me 
Jmt  I  have  a  retreat  ia  the  woods  to  fly  to.  So,  lea,ve  me  to 
bear  the  ftgoay  of  my  penance,  and  the  hate  of  all  the  birds  of 
the  world. , . ,  Of  better  stock  t'um«  I  than  now  api>car8,  for 
once  I  was  Blodeuwedd  (nower-Aspect).' 

rhe  old  Mabinogi  of  *Math,  the  son  of  Mathonwy,' 
tells  how  Gwydion,  the  son  of  Don,  changed  the  maid 
Blodeuwedd  into  the  likeness  of  an  owl  because  of  her 
bve  for  Groawy  Pebyr. 

'  Because  of  the  shame  tliou  hast  done,'  Gv-i'dion  says  in 
the  rcnaance*  'thou  shalt  never  more  show  thy  fuce  iu  the 
light  of  «^lay  ;  and  that  for  fear  of  all  the  other  birds.  For  it 
ftUall  lie  their  nature  to  assail  thee  and  to  chase  thee  from 
jrheresoever  tlioy  may  find  thee.' 

tit  ia  a  reproach  to  modem  Welsh  scholarship  that  no 
equate  edition  of  the  poems  of  Dafydd  ap  Gwiljm  hns 
been  produced.     The  edition  of  1789,  reprinted  in  1873 
I  itfi  errors  and  obscurities  not  only  retained  but  multi- 
etill  holds  the  field.     It  is  high  time  that  someone 
fining  a  knowledge  of  mediaeval  Welsh  with  know- 
of  the  laws  of  Welah  prosody  should  undertake  to 
it  the  poet's  works  from  the  best  available  MSS.     With 
ch  an  edition  iu  one's  possession  it  w^ould  be  possible  to 
English  readers  a  much  fuller  and   more  accurate 

t>f  Dafydd  ai>  Gwilym's  poetry. 
2  B2 
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Art.  v.— ANTIQUE  GEMS. 

1.  Die  Antiken  Getnmen*  Geathichte  der  SteinJtchtlei^^kum( 
iin  Klassiacken  Alterthum.  Von  Adolf  Furtwaengler. 
Three  vols.  Leipzig  and  Berlin :  Giesecke  and  Dev- 
i-ient,  1000. 

2.  CatoXogac  des  Camiea  antiques  et  moderjies  de  la  BiUio- 
th^que  Naiionale,  Par  M.  Ernest  Babelon,  Two  vok 
Paris :  Lei-oux,  1807. 

There  hai-e  been  times  in  the  hktoi'y  of  art  when  the  in« 
liei'ent  beauty  o£  a.  material  vied  with  the  skill  bestowal 
on  it.  It  was  so  in  the  statues  of  gold  and  ivoiy  of  the 
Greeks,  and  in  a  less  deg^ree  the  Bame  may  bo  said  of 
ancient  engraved  gems.  The  pure  translucent  colour  of 
a  golden  eard.  if  the  design  sunk  within  it  be  tihallow 
and  in  the  beat  Greek  manner,  divides  our  admiration  with 
the  art  when  once  the  gem  is  held  up  to  the  light  Tin 
garnet  is  sonibro  on  its  surface,  and  usually  the  design 
upon  it  ia  cut  deep ;  but  let  the  sun  penetrate  it  and  tha 
gem  will  seem  on  flre.  A  shallow  intaglio  on  amethyst  or 
rock-crystal  appears  almost  ethereal  against  the  light  U 
^vas  a  mistake  of  the  Romans  to  carve  these  stones  a« 
cameoa  in  high  relief,  aa  they  sometimes  did.  Both  thi 
charm  of  transparency  and  the  skill  of  the  engraver  werrf 
thuB  sacrificed.  What  was  gained,  as  in  the  large  ametliyst 
cameo  of  Medusa  in  the  British  Museum,  was  only  a  strit 
ing  opulnnce  of  colour. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  hit^e  class  of  stones 
tbe  beauty  of  which  could  only  be  brought  out  by  treat 
ment  ^la  cameos.  Chief  among  these  was  the  sardon;% 
with  ita  thin  layers  of  sard  and  onyx  superposed.  Witll 
a  stone  of  thia  kind  before  him,  the  engraver  of  a  poi'trait. 
in  profile  could  reserve  the  uppermost  layer  of  siird  for 
the  hair  and  the  drapery  on  the  shoulders.  He  would  then 
put  away  all  the  rest  of  that  layer  and  get  down  to  thd 
white  onyx,  on  which  ho  would  engrave  the  face  and  nefk. 
That  done,  he  would  cut  away  the  remainder  of  the  onjni 
till  he  came  to  a  second  layer  of  sard,  which  would  fonn 
his  background  for  the  portrait.  By  this  process  the  i«rd, 
which  is  by  nature  translucent,  becomes  semi-opaque,  be- 
cause of  the  stratum  of  onyx  below  it,  and  thereby  ofWD 
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an  incomparable  effect  of  deep  rich  colour,  which 
again  is  heightened  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  whit© 
nyx.  These  rich  effects,  it  is  true,  were  only  possible  on 
are  8tones,  but  fortunately  the  sardonyx  was  obtained 
not  unfrequently  in  large  dimensions.  The  cameo  of  the 
Sainte  Cliapelle,  now  in  ihe  Bibliothfeque  Nationals  in 
Paris,  measures  fully  one  foot  in  height  and  ten  and  a 
half  inches  in  breadth.     It  is  the  largest  in  existence. 

Tlie  simple  method  of  cameo-engra\-iug  on  sardonyx, 
wliich  Tve  have  juat  described,  will  be  seen  admirably 
iUustrated  in  the  famous  Marlborough  gem*  now  in  the 
Briti^'h  Museum.  But  engravers  would  hardly  have  been 
mortal  if  they  had  rested  content  with  a  stage  of  the  art 
,  which  strong  colouriug^  was  far  more  conspicuous  than 
Bir  own  skill  in  modelling  and  designing.  The  climax 
their  ambition  may  be  seen  in  the  splendid  cameo  of- 
stujs  in  the  British  Museum.  The  engraver  has  en- 
aly  removed  the  uppermost  stratum  of  sard,  excepting 
(thin  patch  on  the  breast.  He  has  thus  secured  for  the 
and  neck  of  the  Emperor  a  largo  expanse  of  fine 
Irhite  onyx,  on  which  he  has  bestowed  all  his  talent  in 
ftodelUng  the  face  and  the  hair,  setting  the  whole  against 
I  background  of  a  rich  translucent  sard*  There  is  nothing 
I  distract  the  eye  from  his  workmanship  except  a  gold 
iom  round  the  head  now  set  with  modern  stones.  One 
ctuld  have  expected  a  laurel  wreath,  carved  in  the  upper 
l-yer  of  sard,  as  in  the  large  and  splendid  Claudius  at 
Windsor — a  royal  inheritance  from  Charles  I,  who  with 
'  great  Earl  of  Arundel  was  one  of  the  first  collectors 
'  antique  gems  in  our  country. 

Ab  it  happens,  most  of  the  great  cameos  that  have  come 

Dwn  to  our  time  belong  to  the  age  of  Augustus  and  his 

lily.     We  have  portraits  of  himself,  alone  or  seated  in 

iumph  amid  numerous  figures  as  on  the  large  Gem7na 

\ugjistea  of   Vienna^  the   second    largest   of   all   known 

leos.      Tiberius    is   the  central    figure   on   the  great 

fciialan  cameo.     Apparently  he  is  being  acclaimed  em- 

'"Twtror.     In  the  sky  above  hijn  are  his  immediate  relatives, 

^dingt  if  Professor  Furtwaengler  is  right,  the  young 

"^Uus  to  whose  memory  Virgil  devotes  the  impassioned 

at  the  close  of  Book  VI  of  the  '  JEnetd/    There  are 

rtamoos  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  alone  or 

ed  with  her  step-mother  Livia  in  a  manner  which 
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may  ho  artistic  but  is  not  hiHtorically  true  to  the  relataons 
betw^een  them, 

From  what  vre  know  of  art  in  the  age  of  Augiistiis, 
ospecially  judging  from  the  remains  of  his  Altar  of  Peftw 
{Ara  I'acin),  now  scattered  in  Rome,  Florence,  and  the 
Louvre — such  is  the  end  of  his  dream^ — we  can  understand 
the  delight  w^fch  which  the  refinement  of  execution  and 
the  splendour  of  these  large  canieoa  were  received.  They 
appealed  to  princely  inatincta  both  by  the  subjects  they 
represented  and  by  the  preciousness  of  the  material,  ^'or 
is  it  strange  that  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages  several 
of  these  cameoa  are  known  to  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  famous  princes. 

The  Vienna  cameo  ib  mentioned  in  the  year  1246  in  tbo 
inventory  of  a  chnrch  in  Toulouse,  whence  it  was  removed 
by  Francia  I  to  adorn  the  royal  cabinet.  In  1590  it  wr» 
Bold  to  Rudolf  II  of  Austria.  The  Paris  cameo  is  fif%t 
mentioned  in  1341  in  the  inventory  of  the  Sainte  ChapcUe. 
Shortly  thereafter  it  was  handed  over  by  Philippe  de  VaMifl 
to  Pope  Clement  VI  at  Avignon,  but  woe  again  returned 
to  the  Sainte  ChapeUe  in  1370.  It  was  saved  from  the 
fire  which  destroyed  the  Palais  de  Justice  in  1630,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale  in  1791,  whenw 
after  a  few  years  it  waa  stolen  (1804)  and  carrlod  off  (o 
Amsterdam  with  other  spoils  from  the  same  collectioti, 
When  recovered  it  waa  found  to  have  been  robbed  of  itt 
gold  frame*  on  which  were  represented  the  four  KvangetistUt 
one  at  each  corner,  their  names  inscribed  in  Greek  letter*. 
In  the  drawing  which  Rubens  made  of  the  catueo,  he  does 
not  include  the  frame.  With  his  knowledge  of  ancient 
gemR»  he  would  be  well  aware  that  the  frame  was  a  l«ter 
addition.  M.  Eabelon  is  inclined  to  trace  it  to  a  ByzAn- 
tine  origpin  j  and,  if  wo  may  judge  from  the  description  of 
it  written  in  1644,  which  is  all  the  information  we  possCWi 
he  seems  to  bo  right. 

There  is  abundance  of  literary  testimony  to  the  pas^on 
that  prevailed  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  collection  of 
ancient  engraved  gems.  Unfortunately  it  is  in  the  form 
of  very  bare  and  bHef  lists,  from  which  it  in  seldom  possibio 
to  identify  any  of  the  genxs  ^vith  those  now  existing.  l*tt|)e 
Boniface  VIII  had  forty  to  fifty  cameos,  Charles  V»  King 
of  France,  possessed  fifty-two,  and  Charles  VI  one  hun* 
droti  and   one.      Pope   Paul  II  had  a  collection  of  two 
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idred  and  forty,  set  in  silver-gilt  frames,  of  which 
nty-tbree  contained  each  only  one  gem.  Part  of  thia 
passed  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  whose  father  also  had 
a^  collector  of  gems.  There  are  inventories  which  r-o 
to  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Still  earlier, 
lodeUnda,  Queen  of  the  Lombards  (625).  gave  the  cathe- 
of  Monza  a  chalcedony  cup  mounted  with  precious 
,ea,  and  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  set  with  Roman  cameos. 
It  was  quite  in  the  order  of  things  that  princes  and 
163  in  the  Middle  Agea  should  covet  the  possession  of 
■ent  gems.  It  was  a  taate  which  had  been  cultivated 
the  greatest  of  the  Bomans,  even  before  the  Kmpiro 
»n.  Men  of  the  stamp  of  Ponipey  and  Julius  Cffisar 
hlished  public  collections  in  the  temples  of  Rome,  and 
f  in  their  turn  had  follow^ed  the  examples  of  Mithra- 
and  Attalus  li.  King  of  Pergamon  (159-138  B.C.). 
can  understand  also  how  theearly  Church  was  attracted 
this  branch  of  art,  when  we  recall  the  importance  of 
ioua  stones  in  Biblical  ceremonial  and  imagery.  The 
of  geni-engra\ing  waa  then  at  a  low  ebb.  It  was  easier 
collect  ancient  specimens  and  to  purge  them  froni 
nanism  by  a  religious  rite. 

We  readily  believe  that  most  of  the  large  cameos  still 
itiug  have  pawned  from  one  possessor  to  another  in  a 
itinuous  line  from  the  day  they  wore  made  till  now^. 
re  is  no  record,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the  finding  of 
large  cameo  in  the  course  of  excavations*  They  had 
double  fascination  of  being  mostly  porti-aite  of  great 
man  rulers  and  of  being  splendid  in  their  materials, 
>ealing  equally  to  the  sense  of  biatorieat  continuity  and 
>eauty.  The  suggestion  of  M.  Babelon  is  that  w^hen  the 
it  of  empire  was  removed  from  Rome  to  Constantinople, 
imperial  treaaureswentwith  it;  and  that  in  the  straight- 
td  times  of  the  crusades  the  cameos  may  have  been  given 
like  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  for  value  received,  and  con- 
'ed  to  Western  Europe,  It  may  well  have  been  ho  in 
ny  cases,  but  we  sadly  fear  that  the  treasury  at  Con- 
tLtinople  had  begun  to  be  depleted  long  before  that  date. 
irU  events  it  is  due  to  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  past 
t  we  now  possess  in  the  public  muaeuma  of  Europe  a 
^gnifLcent  iienes  of  Roman  cameos. 

It  is  quite  a  different  story  when  we  come  to  consider 
lat  the  Greeks  accomplished  in  the  art  of  gem-engraving. 
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la  their  beat  times  they  knew  nothing  of  large  cameos 
dazzling  the  eye  with  their  beauty.  They  were  conteot 
with  st«ne8  of  a  very  moderate  size,  and  preferred  to  en- 
grave the  designs  on  them  in  intagUo^  so  that  they  might 
he  uaed  in  the  first  instance  as  seals.  These  were  not  the 
sort  of  gems  to  attract  specially  the  princely  and  noble 
collectors  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  nor  were  the  Greeks  them- 
selves in  those  times  Looked  back  to  with  the  respect  they 
deserved.  It  was  only  with  the  Renaissance  that  the  tJde 
turned  in  their  favour.  Even  then  it  was  their  literature 
that  attracted  most  attention.  Practically  it  was  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  Srat  brought  the  triumphs  of  Greek 
art  within  our  horizon  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  second  half  of 
that  century  that  students  had  any  satisfactory  means  of 
judging  what  a  true  Greek  gem  w^as  like,  as  distinguisbed 
from  the  multitude  of  Grraeco-Romau  intaglios.  Such  speo- 
mens  as  had  by  chance  found  their  way  into  old  collectioDS 
were  not  recognised.  It  is  in  fact  frojii  the  era  of  escars- 
tions  that  our  present  knowledge  dates*  First  in  time  and 
in  importance  were  the  Russian  excavations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kertsch,  where  a  Greek  colony  had  been  estAb- 
Hshed.  For  a  long  time  the  gems  found  in  the  tombs  tlierts 
and  transferred  to  St  Petersburg  were  the  principal  stand- 
ards of  Greek  intagUo-en graving  when  at  its  best.  In 
more  recent  tiniea»  the  Greek  gems— now  in  New  York- 
obtained  by  General  Cesnola  in  his  excavations  at  Curium 
in  Cyprus,  provided  us  with  standards  of  excellence  for 
a  somewhat  earlier  period  of  the  art.  Incidentaiiy  tie 
interest  thus  aroused  led  to  greater  zetil  in  the  seiirch  for 
gems  among  promiscuous  diggers  in  Greece  and  elsewlicrft 
with  the  result  that  the  cabinets  of  most  museums  bavc 
been  considerably  enriched  of  late  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
well  known  private  collections. 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  of  recent  acces- 
sions has  been  the  long  series  of  gems  found  by  Dr  SchJie- 
mann  at  Mycente,  by  the  Greeks  at  Amyclee,  at  Spata  and 
Menidi  in  Attica,  and  by  casual  diggers  in  Crete  and  elw- 
where,  always  associated  with  a  peculiar  class  of  antiquities 
which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  '  Mycenaean,'  for  want  of 
a  better.  Whatever  name  ultimately  prevails,  there  can 
ho  no  question  that  these  antiquities,  enormously  in* 
creased  in  quantity  since  the  days  of  Dr  Schliemann,  an^ 
in  the  area  over  whicl?  they  have  been  found*  repreaent 
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with  striking  effect  a  stage  of  civilisation,  primitive  yet 
fiplendid,  which  may  well  have  furnished  the  basis  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  It  waa  an  age  when  costly  articles  of 
luxury  were  impoi-ted  from  Eg-ypt,  cylindera  ivith  cunei- 
form inscriptiona  f rom  ABsyria,  and  possibly  much  else  from 
Phcenicia.  But  w^hen  we  look  for  some  general  agreement 
among  archseologigts  as  to  the  precise  chronology  of  that 
age  we  find  only  on©  fixed  point.  It  ia  agreed  that  the 
Mycenaean  ci\Tli8ation  had  lasted  down  to  800  b.c.  or  some- 
what later.  No  one  as  yet  can  indicate  its  daw^n.  Ab  t-o 
signs  of  artistic  development  within  itself,  opinions  are 
laoat  diverse. 

The  subjects   engi'aved   on   the    Mycenaean   gems  are 
Usually  animals,   the  Hon   and   the   biUl   by  preference. 
yVhero  the  human  figure  occurs,  it  is  poorly  represented 
n  conjparison  ivith   the   animals,  which   are    Bometimes 
iactraordinarily  true  to  nature  both  in  form  and  move- 
nent,  and  that  too  on   materials  which  were  hard  and 
Ufficult    to  engrave,   such   as   camelian    and   hsematite* 
rhe  horse  appears  chiefly  in  these  gems  as  winged — a 
jrototype   of  Pegasua.      Yet   there  is   evidence,   from   a 
Iragment  of  freaco-painting  at  Tiryns,  that  he  was  well 
mough  known  at  that  time.     The  fowls  of  the  air  are 
(carce,  but  the  fish  of  the  sea  are  fairly  numerous,  es- 
pecially the  cuttle-fish  with  its  curliug  tentacles,  which 
suggested  decorative  patterns^     Next  come  fantastic  com- 
binations  of   animals,  such   as   horses  with  wings,  lions 
with  a  goat's  head  springinf^  from  their  back  like  the 
Chimsera,  Centaurs  and  other  compounds  of  human  and 
mnlmal   bodies,  and   much   else  absolutely  grotesque,  in- 
cluding the  Gryphon  and  the  Sphinx,  which  survived  into 
later  Greek   art.      There  may  have  been  some  spirit  of 
heraldry  which  regulated  these  matters.     On  the  other 
hand  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  primitive  phases  of  ai^ 
— as  in  the  d^a^v^nga  on  reindeer's  horns  made  by  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  Europe — the  awakening  ailist  does  not  work 
directly  from  nature^  but  seeks  to  reproduce  the   image 
made  on  his  mind  by  a  natural  object,  animate  or  inani- 
mate.    He  contientratefl  himself  on  the  detiiils  of  the  object 
which  most  strike  his  imagination.     With  the  advance  of 
artistic  skill,  when  the  form  of  an  animal  as  an  organic 
whole  comes  into  view,  these  fan tasticcompounds disappear 
fmm  Greek  art,  except  of  course  the  Centaurs,  Sphinxes, 
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and  Fegaai,  round  which  legends  had  groM-n  up.  In  any 
f-ase  it  is  obWous  that  the  facility  of  the  Myceiueau  gem- 
engravers  in  inventing:  these  combinatious  was  an  advan- 
tage in  an  age  when  aeal3  wore  required  in  great  nmnli^re, 
iind  when  animals  were  the  chief  source  of  desijfn. 

Poaaibljr  it  waa  a  gem  of  this  kind  that  Minos,  King  of 
Crete,  cast  into]  the  sea  and  challenged  The&eus  to  fetch, 
if  he  was  the  son  of  a  marine  deity,  as  he  professed  to  be. 
That  was  a  legend  beloved  by  Greek  poets  and  artiste,  and 
it  may  have  given  aomo  impulse  to  the  later  stoiy  of  the  ^ 
ring  of  Polyorates.     Polytsrates  had  been  advised  by  hi*  ' 
friend  Aiuasis,  the  King  of  Egypt,  with  whom  he  was  ia  | 
correspondence,  to  throw  into  the  aea  the  object  he  valued 
most.     This  proved  to  be  a  finger*riiig  whith  he  wore,  I 
With  much  ceremony  he  set  sail  for  the  open  sea  and  C8*t| 
away  the  ring.     Shortly  after,  a  fisherman  caught  a  &ih.j 
of  Huch  unusual  size  that  he  took  it  to  the  palace  in  Samoti I 
where  it  was  found  to  have  swallowed  the  ring.    Whethwf 
true  or  not,  there  is  nothing  supernatui-al  in  the  incident: 
it  may  conceivably  have  happened.   But  the  story  is  chieftf) 
interesting  to  us  now  because  of  the  tradition  that  thflj 
gem  set  in  the  ring  had  been  engraved  by  a  eelebml>si| 
Mculptor  of  the  time,  Theodores,  a  native  of  Samoa  and  *| 
subject  of  the  tyrant  Polyerates  (560-522  b,c.).      Further,  j 
among  the  recorded  w^orks  of  Theodoros  was  a  portrait  tiE] 
himself  in  bronze  holding  an  engraving  instrument  in  )o»  I 
right  hand.    With  three  fingers  of  his  left  hand  he  held  a  I 
quadriga  ho  minute  in  size  that  a  fly  w^as  made  to  eoverj 
the  whole  with  its  wings,  says  Pliny  (*  Nat,  Hist,,'  xxidv,  19).  J 
The  general  opinion  is  that  Pliny  has  here  misunderstood 
the  Greelc  source  from  which  he  was  translating,  and  that 
in  reality  the  object  held  by  Theodoros  was  ji.  scarab  of 
beetle-shaped  gem  of  emerald  having  a  quadriga  engraved 
on  its  flat  sui'face  for  use  as  a  seal.    Apparently  this  vie*  I 
is  conflrraed  by  the  number  of  small  Greek  scarabs  whii'b  , 
have  come  to  light  in  recent  years  in  Greece  and  the  cott.4 
of  Asia  Minor  not  far  from  Samoa*  moat  of  them,  if  notj 
all,  belonging  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  date  in  quo*-] 
tion.     Besides,  Theodoros  is  said  to  have  leiirned  hts  cmft 
partly  in  Egypt,  doubtless  in  the  city  of  Naucratis  io  the  ' 
Delta,  whore  Aniasis  had  aUowed  the  Greeks  to  settle  iwd  I 
to  build  temples  for  their  own  gods.     Indeed^  Profeeiorj 
Furtwaengler  produces  (PL  LXI,  11)  an  emerald  scarab  of  | 
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I  that  time,  and  readily  allows  (III,  p.  83)  that  the  ring 
ilycrates  may  have  carried  a  scfarab.  But  he  rejects 
urent  interpretation  of  Pliny,  that  the  object  in  tho 
of  Theodoros  was  a  scarab,  and  mnintains  that  it  waa 
tiial  quadriga  so  gmall  that  a  fly  might  cover  it  with 
ings,  which,  to  say  tho  least,  was  a  very  odd  way  of 
rating  its  sniallness. 

the  past  there  have  been  occasiona  when  we  have 
ed  much  from  ProfeHsor  Furtwaengler.  It  is  not  ao 
i  new  hook  to  any  great  extnnt.  Wo  readily  re(*of^niso 
lie  has  bad  here  before  him  a  heavy  task  such  as  no 
(ut  himself  would  have  dreamed  of  undertaking,  in 
of  the  extraordinaiy  accumulation  of  gents  in  recent 
.  When  we  look  at  his  three  large  volumes,  we 
truck  by  the  mere  energy  required  txt  collect  the 
inal.  To  attain  accuracy  in  tracing  the  history  of 
it  innumerable  specimens,  many  of  them  from  old  col- 
ns,  must  have  cost  infinite  pains.  Vol.  II  is  his  monu- 
in  that  respect.  In  the  critical  part  of  his  m  ork  ho 
lo  predecessor  to  quarrel  with  seriously,  Brunn  was 
icellont  judge,  hut  he  dealt  only  with  gems  boaring  or 
>rting  to  hear  the  signatures  of  the  engraverfj ;  and 
Furtwaengler  had  previously  discussed  very  admir- 
in  a  scries  of  articles  in  the  *  Jahrbuch  *  for  1888—9.  It 
lot  necessary  to  go  over  that  ground  fully  again.  In 
wn  country  Mr  King  knew  the  old  collections  of  genift 
BJid  was  no  mean  authority  on  questions  of  genuine- 
He  did  not  pretend  to  method  in  his  books,  but  he  was 
(scholar  and  brought  t<}  bear  on  the  gems  the  ripefruits 
B  scholarship  in  an  attractive  luanuen  Among  quite 
It  books  Professor  Middleton's  *  Ancient  Gems*  was 

II  ivithin  its  limitH,  but  too  much  indebted  to  the 
lea  just  mentioiied  by  Furtwaenglerhimaeilf  to  provoke 
hntagomsm  from  him  now.  M.  Babolon's  book  is  as 
[lent  &»  could  well  be,  but  it  is  limited  to  the  cameos 
r  hia  charge  in  Paiis.  We  must  aliv^ays  turn  to  it 
1  we  want  special  information  on  these  gems.  Thu8» 
le  whole,  the  field  -wns  clear  for  a  large  comprehensive 
i  which  would  nail  forth  the  best  talents  of  the  writer, 
that  we  posseaa  at  last. 

[inute  and  careful  execution  characterised  Greek 
n  all  its  hrauches  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
Iry  B.C.     The  climax  was  reached  in  gem- en  graving. 
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The  largo  stonoe  of  the  Mycenaean  age  had  gone  completely 
out  of  fashion.  What  w^as  now  required  was  a  small  seal 
to  be  worn  on  the  finger*  not  larger,  as  a  rule,  than  a  finger 
nail,  often  smaller.  The  eniallnese  of  the  seal  invited  pre- 
cIouBnesa  in  the  material  and  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  result  may  be  seen  in  the  scarabs  of  the  time,  which 
are  mostly  of  sard,  occasionally  of  plasma  or  of  steAtito, 
Tho  back  is  carved  in  the  form  of  a  beetle  and  the  flat 
imder-faee  is  engraved  with  a  minute  design.  The  scarab 
was  mounted  on  a  8A\*ivel-ring,  and  was  worn  with  tlwi 
flat  engraved  face  next  the  finger.  We  can  inaaginc  that 
the  story  of  the  ring  of  G-ygea,  which  rendered  him  visibl< 
or  invisible  according  aa  he  turned  it,  originated  in  this 
early  method  of  wearing  seals.  It  is  true  and  worth 
observing  that  neither  in  the  Greek  sculptures  nor  on  tho 
innumerable  painted  vaaea  do  we  find  figures  wearing  '^Kfi 
on  their  fingers,  notwithstanding  that  the  very  word 
BaxTv\io<;  meiins  a  finger-ring.  Now  we  do  not  expect  t<rf 
see  such  things  worn  by  gods  and  heroes ;  but,  thoogh 
there  are  hundreds  of  tombstones  still  to  he  seen  in  Athenl 
representing  ordinary  persons,  there  are,  so  far  as  w« 
know,  no  rings  on  their  fingers.  In  Roman  and  late  Etm* 
can  art  it  is  quite  different.  There  wo  find  a  profusion  uf 
lings  on  the  sculptures.  The  Greek  artists  had  no  objeo* 
tion  to  necklaces  and  earrings.  Why  did  they  draw  the  linB 
at  finger-rings,  unless  it  was  from  sheer  artistic  reticemwy 
and  a  desire  to  keep  the  fine  articulation  of  the 
free  from  accessories  which  would  have  vulgarised 
in  sculpture  or  painting,  however  pleasant  thi?y  migh 
to  the  eight  in  daity  life?  In  the  treasure  Usta  of  the 
temples  which  still  exist  rings  are  frequently  mentioned 
iia  the  giftrt  of  devotees. 

To  return  to  the  scarabs.  In  the  old  collections  of  genUi 
euch  as  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  In  Paris  and  the  British 
Museum,  there  are  large  numbers  of  scarabs  which  hav* 
been  found  in  Etruscan  tombs.  Many  of  them  are  obvi- 
ously native  Etruscan  products.  But  there  are  others-^ 
not  a  few^ — as  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whethc* 
they  had  not  been  imported  from  Greece  along  with  the 
nuiny  excellent  Greek  vases  yielded  by  the  tombs  of  Etrtiria 
in  tho  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  excavatioQ 
were  carried  on  there  with  hardly  ever  a  record  of  wh« 
objects  were  found  together.      It  is  ensy  to  put  aside  thi 
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poor  specimens  and  call  them  *  native  EtmspAH.'  Thflit  they 
obviously  are.  But  the  work  of  the  Etruscans  need  not 
Uways  have  ended  in  gross  failures.  It  seems  conceivable 
Jiat  at  least  now  and  then  a  scarab  would  be  turned  out 
uizul  tA]  good  Greek. 

P  We  knOTv  that  the  Etrueeans  both  imported  and  imi- 
Sted  Greek  vasea  on  a  considerable  scale.     In  most  casea 
he  imitations  are  readily  distiiiguiahable.     But  there  is  a 
residuum  of  the  better  claag  of  these  vases  which  seems  to 
lefy  exact  classification-    It  was  only  when  Athens  took 
:he  lead  in  this  branch  of  art  that  the  Etruscans  failed  in 
their  imitations.     Indeed,  they  seldom    nuide  any  effort 
then  to  succeed.     Apparently  the  Bftnie  was  the  case  in 
their  gem -en  graving.     They  worked   hard   to   rival  the 
Sreek  scarabs,  and,  with  their  extraordinary  patience  and 
;echnical  skill,  may  have  succeeded  more  frequently  than 
»«  are  now  aware  of.    But  in  the  next  ajje,  when  the  Greek 
sngravers  cast  aside  finally  the  old  scarab-form  of  gem 
md  displayed  their  genius  in  designs  unfettered  by  archaic 
gnbditions,  then  tho   Etruscans  ceased  to  follow  them, 
idherin^  to  the  old  types  of  scarabs  and  the  old  subjects 
roni  Greek  legends,  but  modifying  to  some  extent  their 
deu8  of  the  human  figure  under  the  new  Greek  influence. 
We  think   that  Professor  Piirtwaengler  has   treated 
ihie  part  of  his  subject  admirably,  from  an  artistic  point 
af  view.     Whether  he  is  right,  or  not,  in  his  belief  that 
the  Etruscans  reached  Italy  by  sea.  from  Asia  Sriinor,  ia 
another  matter.     There  is  much  artistic  evidence  in  hia 
favour;  and,  if  what  the  Etruscans  themselves  believed  as 
to  their  origin  counts  for   anything,  that  also  is  in  the 
main  consistent  with  liia  opinion.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
in  an  island  lying  so  close  to  Etruria  as  does  Sardinia  there 
should  have  been  found  a  large  series  of  scarabs  which 
present  a  strikingly  different  appearance  from  those  of 
Etruria.     They  «ro  almost  uniformly  can-ed  out  of  green 
jasper   and  engraved  with   purely  Phoenician  or,  as  we 
should  rather  say,  Carthaginian  designs.    They  have  mostly 
been  obtained  in  excavations  at  Tharros.*    Professor  Furt* 
waengler  rightly  points  out  that  scarabs  of  this  kind  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  Etruscan  tombs  ;  the  explanation  ho  offers 
that  Etruria  was  closed  against  Carthage  at  the  date  of 

*  A  dcaerted  site  oil  the  Gulf  of  Orlsiano,  SArdJuEn, 
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these  BCaraba,  and  was  working  in  close  aaeociation  with 
Greece.  Her  earlier  ulliunce  with  Carthage,  which  we 
know  of  as  an  historical  fact,  confirmed  by  the  numerous 
Carthaginian  antiquities  obtained  in  tlie  earlier  tombs, 
had  come  to  an  cnd^  ho  supposes*  while  at  the  sjtme  timi^ 
she  coidd  nott  or  did  not,  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of 
Sardinia.  That  is  reasonable  enough  •  yet  the  EtriascAns 
were  certainly  allied  with  Carthage  in  474  B.C.,  when  their 
combined  fleet  waa  defeated  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse  off 
Cumao  in  Italy.  Bc'fore  then  they  could  have  had  green 
sfarabs  in  any  numbers,  had  they  been  so  minded.  Bat 
we  must  give  them  the  credit  they  deserve  for  exoeUent 
judgment  in  the  articles  they  were  just  about  then  im- 
porting from  Athena.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  aay  Uiat 
the  finest  vases  the  Greeks  ever  painted  belong  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  with  comparatively 
few  exceptions  they  have  been  found  in  Etruscan  toml». 
A  taste  which  could  appreciate  work  of  that  exceptionally 
liigh  order  would  hardly  have  condestiendod  to  Cartlin- 
ginian  Hcarabs,  alliance  or  no  alliance. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  Gri^ka  had  Hever 
taken  kindly  to  the  scarab-form:  these  quaiut-laoking 
objects  were  supposed  to  be  quite  foreign  to  their  taste. 
But  the  results  uf  recent  excavation  have  shown  that 
for  a  short  period  the  Greeks  did  undoubtedly  accept 
gems  of  this  form  and  engraved  them  with  much  fresA* 
ness  of  conception  and  minute  beauty  of  detaih  On  Ibo 
other  hand,  the  Greeks  wore  not  slow  to  perceive  that  to 
carve  a  beetle  on  the  back  of  a  gem  was  a  useless,  if  noti 
to  them  distasteful,  wast-e  of  labour  and  skill.  Hence  their 
invention  of  the  Hcaraboid,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  say, » 
gem  which  has  the  general  outline  of  a  beetle  but  is  quito 
plain  on  the  back,  the  engraver's  talent  being  reservwl 
wholly  for  the  intaglio  on  the  ilat  face  of  the  stone.  It  i* 
on  gems  of  this  shape  that  we  see  the  transition  froBi  tiia 
excessive  minuteness  of  the  older  generation  to  the  dawn 
of  a  broad  frco  style.  Gradually  much  larger  stones  were 
employed,  allowing  the  engraver  ample  space  for  bis  lar^i" 
conception  of  the  human  figure,  singly  or  in  groups*  sn^ 
his  greater  breadth  in  the  rendering  of  animals.  The  chal- 
cedony and  the  agate  were  the  favourites  for  these  larger 
compositions,  as  we  see  from  Plates  Xl-Xtv  of  Professor 
Furtwaengler'a  work.     But  the  sard  and  plasma  still 
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elr  own  for  sniallei'  scaraboids.    Witness  tho  two  Archera 

PI-  IX,  the  one.  No.  21,  being-  a  pla-sma  from  Amathus  ■ 
in  Cyprus,  now  in  the  British  Mueeum,  the  other.  No.  23, 
being  a  sard  from  Naucratis,  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
fiouthesk;  or  compare  a  third  archer  (PL  viii,  38)  en- 
^raT^  scaraboid  in  chalcedony,  said  to  be  from  zEgina.. 
In  these  three  gems  there  are  still  the  remains  of  archaism. 
3ut  apart  from  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  charm  in  the 
iombination  of  rigorous  truth  with  a  fine  Honse  of  beauty 
Hiich  is  diffused  over  the  whole  figure.  We  might  add 
he  Satyr  canying  a  wine-skin  on  his  back  (PL  IX,  ^7)  and 
he  Athene  (No,  33  of  the  same  plate)^  botii  of  wliich  are 
pf  snrd,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Nor  do  these  by 
3iy  means  stand  alone  in  the  first  rank  of  the  smaller 
oaraboids.  Occasionally  ■we  find  opaque  stones,  such  aa 
hft  agate,  employed  for  sniatler  scaraboids.  An  excellent 
sxampio  is  the  head  of  Eos,  inscribed  with  her  name 
PL  XIV,  33),  from  Ithome  in  the  Peloponueaua.  In  its 
;TO.ndeur  and  simplicity  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Pheidiaa. 
kt  this  point  we  may  remark  that  the  occurrence  of 
lames  attached  to  the  figiu'es  is  aa  unusual  on  Greek 
IBTOS  as  it  is  frequent  on  the  Etruscan.  It  was  natural 
or  the  Etruscans  to  wish  to  see  the  names  of  the  Greek 
egendary  heroes  engraved  on  the  gems  beside  the  figures ; 
httd  were  it  only  a  question  of  convenience  they  would 
lave  our  sympathy.  It  is  a  mystery  how  the  ordinary 
educated  Greek  was  able  to  recognise — if  indeed  he  was 
fcble — the  scenes  of  myth  and  legend,  with  an  infinite  series 
3f  which  he  was  surrounded  in  works  of  art.  Of  the 
^inted  vases  a  certain  proportion  present  figures  with 
names  attached.  The  difficulty  tlnis  stood  confessed. 
there  remained  a  vast  number  pro\'iding  no  such  aid, 
■  of  which  even  now»  after  half  a  century  of  research, 

I  unidentified. 

On  the  gem^s  it  was  seldom  possible  to  inscribe  the 
names  of  the  figures  without  detriment  to  the  design. 
rhe  Etruscan  examples  supplied  a  warning  in  that  respect. 
To  be  intelligible,  the  names  had  to  be  placed  close  to  the 
Bgnres  on  the  field  of  the  gem,  just  where  a  clear  space 
B96  most  needed.  A  Greek  engraver,  when  be  inscribed 
Wk  own  name  on  his  work,  which  was  rare,  set  it,  more 
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often  ihau  not,  close  to  tho  edge  of  the  g'em  wbere  it  did  not 
interfere  vrith  the  subject.  We  have  an  exo^ptiorit  how- 
ever, in  the  beautiful  flying  crane  on  a  chalcedony  scanibtHd 
found  at  Kertsch  and  now  in  St  Petersburg-,  signed  by  the 
engraver  Dexamenos  of  Chios  (Furtwaengler,  PL  XT\\  4). 
Here  the  signature  is  in  the  very  middle  of  the  field,  -Brritten 
in  two  lines  ;  and  if  bq  ekilful  an  artist  thought  it  pi'oper 
to  mark  his  name  and  nationaUty  so  prominently  we  cannot 
complain.  As  it  happena,  the  same  name*  Dexamenos,  is 
inHcnbed  close  to  the  edge  of  a  chalcedony  ecaraboid  lu 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge  without  any  intima* 
tion  of  bin  nationality  or  of  his  having  been  the  artist 
(eiTom).  The  field  of  the  gem  is  certainly  over-crowdeii, 
containing,  agi  it  does*  the  figure  of  a  maid  standing  befora 
her  seated  mistress  and  holding  up  a  hand-mirror— a 
group  such  aa  we  see  so  frequently  on  the  Athenian  tomln 
stones  (Furtwaengler,  PL  xr^%  1).  The  name  of  the  mistress,! 
w^ho  was  apparently  also  the  owner  of  the  gem»  i^  added 
above  her  head*  The  workmanship  of  the  gem  disploya 
none  of  the  elaborate  detail  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 
flying  crana,  and  is  in  no  sense  distinguished  beyond  that 
of  an  average  Athenian  stelfe.  The  conception  is  good,  but 
the  execution  is  remiss.  The  same  may  be  said  of  aiiorieT 
crane  on  an  agate  Hcarahoid  from  Southern  Kussia,  dOW 
in  St  Petersbui^,  on  which  the  name  Dexamenos  agftin 
appears  written  close  to  the  edge  of  the  stone  (III,  p.  I3T). 
To  account  for  this  difference  of  style,  Dr  Furtwaengler 
thinks  that  the  Fitzwilliam  gem  was  an  earlier  work^  about 
B.C.  450-440.  It  appeai-s  to  us  distinctly  later,  because  of 
the  freedom  and  ease  with  which  the  design  is  conceived, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  carelessness  in  the  execution.  Therfl 
remains,  however,  a  fourth  gem  bearing  this  artist's  sigiuii< 
txire^  which  we  approach  with  some  diffidence  (PL  xrv,  3). 
It  is  a  BCaraboid  of  a  reddish  mottled  jasper,  said  to  hava 
been  found  in  Attica.  On  it  is  engraved  a  male  portrftit 
lioad  which  haa  not  been  identified  successfully*  Tfad 
workmanship  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  tho 
flying  crane.  The  beard  and  hair  are  rendered  with  the 
same  hard  ralnutenesa  as  the  feathers  of  the  crane.  But 
a  treatment  which  was  appropriate  to  feathers  was  uot 
suitable  for  hair  and  beard,  except  in  archaic  art,  which  this 
gem  does  not  profess  to  represent.  There  js,  in  faot.  aa 
air  of  incongruity  suffusing  the  whole  head,  and  doub 
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feho  reason  why  this  wurab  has  been  looked  at 
I  during  the  paat  thirty  yenrn  or  more,  Never- 
rofessor  Furtwaongler  finds  in  it  the  repose  nud 
ction  which  the  artist  had  acquired  in  Athens  in  the 
of  Flieidiaii  and  Pericles. 

et  anyone  wlio  carea  to  aee  what  Greek  gem-engraving 
at  its  beat  look  at  PI.  Xiv  of  Profeaaor  Purtwaeng- 
work.  It  contains  forty-one  specimens.  At  most 
\  are  only  two  or  three  which  might  have  been  dis* 
fd  with,  The  rest  have  been  chosen  with  perfect 
and  discrimination.  There  are  a  few  minor  deities 
Ig  them»  but  with  these  exceptions  it  is  ordinary 
in  beinga  and  anlmala  that  we  have  before  ua,  and  the 
;  we  look  the  more  we  ask  oui*aelvea  why  they  arc  so 
tifuL  The  truths  of  nature  are  presented  "with  the 
ction  of  technical  skill — we  easily  recognise  this 
I — yet  we  know  that  it  is  nature  seen  through  an 
Eic  atmosphere.  But  of  what  does  this  atmosphere 
st  ?  Doubtless  it  consists  of  emotion  in  one  degree 
her,  supported  by  technical  akill,  equal  in  degree  to 
motion.  But  what  is  there  in  a  young  woman  sitting 
ng;  on  a  harp  to  raise  any  emotion  ?  We  take  as  an 
iple  the  splendid  scaraboid  of  rock-crystal  in  PI.  xiv» 
10.  This  is  not  Sappho  playing  to  her  ow^l  passionate 
I.  A  serene  enjoynient  of  the  music  is  all  we  recognise 
e  figure ;  yet  beneath  an  ordinary  incident  the  artist 
seen  the  deeper-lying  springs  of  life,  and  has  thus 
able  to  present  the  figure  in  its  true  emotional  light, 
inong  the  harpists  on  PI.  xrv  there  are  two  others 
b  descrre  special  notice.  Both  gems  are  in  the  British 
turn.  One  of  these  (No.  14)  represents  a  seated  youth 
ing  and  listening  with  hie  head  bent.  It  is  a  little 
'  in  date  than  the  scaraboid  juet  discussed,  and  is 
rwhat  cramped  in  the  attitude  of  the  figure ;  yet  in 
Hrhole  plate  there  is  no  gem  which  may  be  so  justly 
>ared  with  the  Parthenon  frieze  for  its  combination 
I  almost  solemn  dignity  of  bearing  with  breadth  and 
lUcity  of  execution,  which  are  in  perfect  keeping  with 
imotional  element  in  the  figure.  It  is  hke  some  noble 
ght  of  a  great  poet  which  remains  with  us  as  if 
\L  in  imperishable  adamant.  The  other  gem  (No.  21) 
iBsent^  a  girl  reading  from  a  scroll,  apparently  a  love- 

B  judge  from  the  word  '  Eros  *  inscribed  on  the 
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low  pillar  in  front  of  her.  Her  lyro  rests  idJy  against  i 
pillar.  The  geva.  is  a  golden  sard  as  beautiful  as  coulj 
be*  and  the  engraving  is  kept  very  shallow^  In  tt 
instance  the  fine  translucent  quality  of  the  stone  hn 
obviously  been  taken  into  account  by  the  artist.  He 
made  it  part  of  his  design,  as  we  see  by  comparing  an  im-^ 
preasion  in  wax  or  plaster  with  the  gem  itself.  Tliu 
pleasure  we  derive  at  first  sight  from  the  quaUty  of  th 
st-one  itself  is  heightened,  first  by  the  charniing  comj 
tion  with  its  delicate  lines  and  shallow  forms,  and  next  1 
the  subject — a  girl  reading  a  love-song^ which  we  tak©) 
the  artist  has  given  it  us,  with  the  simple  delight 
longing  to  a  simple  incident  of  daily  life.  The  gem 
considerably  later  in  workmanship  than  the  two  previou 
spoken  of.  We  quote  it  as  an  instance  of  iwimira 
technical  skill  set  in  motion  by  a  more  or  less  eiiperfic 
observation  of  nature. 

These  larger   intaglios  w^ere   perhaps  seldom  used 
seals:  their  destination  was  rather  that  of  personal  or 
ments.     Most  of  them  have  been»  or  still  are,  mounW  < 
swivel-rings,  to  be  worn,  like  the  scarabs,  with  the 
graved  surface  next  the  finger.     But  in  no  case  does 
artist  ever  forget  that  his  intaglio  must  be  engraved  i| 
such  a  manner  as  to  serve  as  a  seal  if  need  be.     It  mu 
always  yield  a  clean  and  perfect  impression.     There  ma 
be  no  undercutting  which   "would  in   the  least  interfer 
with  that.     It  was  possible,  no  doubt,  to  engrave  a  de 
deep  into  a  stone  and  yet  obtain  from  it  a  true  and 
impression,  as  we  see  on  Roman  gems.     But  impreaslo 
of  that  kind  were  far  more  hable  to  injury*  and  were  to  I 
avoided  in  tlie  numerous  instances  w^here  they  had  to 
presei-ved  attached  to  wills,  contracts,  and  other  documtmt 
Prom  a  practical  point  of  view,  therefore,  all  intagtio 
■were  best  engraved  in  the  shallow  manner  characteria 
of  these  larger  specimens  of  which  wo  have  been  apeakinjf.l 
We  see  at  a  glance  how  admirably  this  shallow  eultiiuf| 
suited  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  wn* 
tury  B.C.,  w^hen  their  art.  was  at  it«  best.    We  call  to  miad 
the  Parthenon  frieze  with  its  incomparably  beautiful  low 
relief.    There  are  many  part«  of  that  frieze  which  cifl 
only  be  compared  to  the  impression  of  a  contemponuy 
Athenian  gem.     Wo  refer  specially  to  some  of  the  groufw  j 
of  young  horsemen,  where  the  nearest  plane  of  the  prfiaf ' 
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reduced  to  a  thinness  which  seems  almost  to  roqujre 
tranalucency  of  a  precious  stone  to  show  up  the  ex- 
bite  beauty  of  the  Tvork,  instead  of  the  coarse  opaque 
'blei.  This  amazing  delicacy  of  the  plane  nearest  the 
leaves  the  broader  masses  of  the  rider  and  horse  behind 
to  stajid  out  in  plenitude  of  light,  undisturbed.  This, 
suppose,  is  *  that  Greek  combination  of  broad,  majestic 
.uty  of  effect  with  the  neatest  perfection  of  fiuish/  which 
nibrandt  and  Velasquez  constantly  aimed  at,  not  in  vain.* 
these  translucent  gems»  which  were  meant  to  be  looked 
Bgainst  the  light,  the  outer  contours  were  sunk  with  a 
>p  sharp  incision.  The  design,  say  of  a  harp-player, 
en  stood  out  boldly  in  its  mass  and  general  conception. 
Ihe  inner  details  were  then  modelled  and  graduated  so 
to  be  explicit,  but  never  obtrusive.  In  more  archaic 
US  the  anatomy  of  a  figure  and  the  drapery  are  often 
rusive.  In  later  periods  there  are  no  such  miattikes. 
&s  the  level  of  conception  that  then  becomes  gradually 
er  and  lower. 

Jn  the  fourth  century  B.C.  we  approach  the  era  of 
traituTB.  Every  scholar  is  aware  that  Alexander  the 
at  would  not  permit  anyone  except  Pyrgotolef?  to  en- 
ive  his  portrait  on  a  gem ;  and  that  long  afterwards  the 
iperor  Augus^tua  employed  as  his  seal  a  gem  bearing 
portrait  of  Alexander.  In  that  interval  of  about  three 
ituries  we  can  trace  this  new  impetus  towards  portrait- 
in  the  cognate  art  of  die-sinking  on  the  innumerable 
of  Alexander's  successors.  It  is  not  a  pleasurable 
tsution  that  we  derive  from  following  the  stages  of 
Sistic  degeneration  from  the  grand  heads  of  Altsxnnder, 
it  which  that  aeries  of  coins  begins,  through  the  in- 
usingly  brutal  likenesses  of  the  later  Ptolemies,  The 
kUy  interesting  point  is  the  strong  expression  of  in- 
iduality  in  the  heads  as  we  see  them  in  the  earliest 
t  best  examples,  where  the  whole  force  of  the  artist  is 
;centrat«d  on  the  face,  always  in  profile,  and  mostly 
udless.  In  contrast  with  this  pronounced  vitjiUty  of 
£aoe  is  the  conventional  rendering  of  the  hair.  We 
how  the  artist  has  accepted  and  employed  a  set  of 
rmulae  which  had  been  established  in  art  long  before 
day.    In  time   this  conventional  element  was  given 
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over  to  neglect,  and  became  very  coarse  in  treatment, 
Tho  one  marked  exception  is  the  coin  of  Mithradates  VI,i 
hiniself  a  collector  of  gema. 

For  the  portrait  gems  of  this  period  we  turn  mainljrto 
Professor  Furtwaengler's  PL  Xixu.  In  No.  29  w*  have 
Mithradatea,  as  seen  on  his  coins,  with  the  same  featuree, 
intended  by  nature  to  be  beautiful  and  strong*  but  heavily 
charged  ^rith  passion.  In  the  rendering  of  the  hair  th« 
gems  display  the  eame  artistic  freedom  us  the  coins,  hi 
No.  17  we  seem  to  have  the  same  head  again,  but  by  a 
different  and  much  inferior  engraver,  who  has  choBen 
more  conventional  treatment  of  the  hair  and  of  the  lines 
of  the  eyebrow  and  noso,  but  has  striven  to  infuse  into  tho 
face  a  measure  of  rigorous  truth,  as  in  the  modelling  of  iha 
cheek,  the  opened  lips,  the  slight  beard,  and  the  apple  on  tha 
throat.  If  No.  18  is  a  Ptolemaic  king,  as  Professor  Furt* 
waenglortbiaks.thenwe  can  undergtandwhere  the  Romans 
obtained  their  best  inspiration  in  portraiture.  Even  mora 
truly  may  this  be  said  of  No.  13  and  No.  15  in  Fl.  xxxiiu  thi 
former  engraved  on  a  silver  ring,  the  latter  on  a  largo 
gold  ring  found  at  Capua  and  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Naples,  both  of  them  signed  by  the  artists,  and  bathi 
especially  the  former,  perfect  examples  of  portmiture. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  lai^ 
sardonyx  cameos  of  the  Augustan  age.  Among  these  is  a 
cameo  of  Tiberius  in  Vienna,  inscribed  with  the  engraver's 
name,  Herophiloe,  who  adds  that  he  was  a  son  of  Dios- 
curidea.  There  w^ere  three  brothers,  Herophilos,  Eutyches, 
und  HylloH,  all  known  to  us  from  gems  engraved  by  theui 
nnd  bearing  their  names'.  One  of  them,  Eutychee,  says  that 
his  native  town  was  iEgeaa  in  Cilicia.  Thus  father  ani 
sous  were  all  Greeks  by  bii'th.  We  are  told  that  it  wus 
Dioscurides,  the  father,  who  engraved  the  portrait  ftf 
Augustus  on  a  seal  to  be  used  by  him,  apparently  in  mib* 
stitution  for  the  portrait  of  Alexander  the  Great  whidi 
he  had  previously  employed.  That  seal  was  an  intaglio; 
but  we  know  also  from  two  gems  which  have  sunivei 
that  Dioecurides  could  work  equally  in  c-anieo.  The  viow 
of  Professor  Furti.vaengler  is  that  the  whole  family  wwe 
similarly  adepts  in  both  branches  of  the  art,  and  tbat  they 
had  been  brought  to  Rome  by  Augustus  from  their  home 
in  Asia  Minor.  He  believes  that  some  at  least  of  the  great 
imperial  cameos  are  the  work  of  their  hand?.     We  see  flo 
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Jon  to  this  view,  for  there  is  much  in  the^e  cafiieos 
ikes  us  back  forcibly  to  the  Hellenistic  spirit  which 
engravers  would  naturally  have  inherited  in  Asia 
Rnor.     Such  accessories  as  the  eornuoopia  and  the  eagle 

^  bodily  transferred  from  the  coinage  of  the  later 
emies.  Even  more  important  is  the  spirit  of  per*- 
^cation,  so  conspicuous  in  the  large  Vienna  cameo 
id  on  the  Tazza  Farnese  in  Naples.  That  waa  a  gift 
mn.  the  Greeks.  Inevitably  this  Hellenistic  spirit  tinged 
B  style  of  portraiture  on  many  large  cameos,  and  it  re- 
llnad  more  or  less  effective  under  the  several  dynasties 
khe  family  of  Augustus.  After  their  extinction  the 
W  of  gem-engraving  may  be  said  to  have  collapsed. 
>parently  there  is  no  gem  now  known,  signed  by  its 
graver,  which  can  be  dated  much  later  than  the  aplen- 

^ portrait  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  now  in  Paris. 
ing  existing  gems  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
&  vast  series  of  busts  of  the  later  emperors  and  eni- 
2s»  if  we  except  the  really  grand  heads  of  Trajan 
Plotina  on  a  cameo  in  the  British  Museum.  It  has 
Sn  argued  that  the  large  Marlborough  cameo,  now  in 
^  British  Museum,  represents  Julian  the  Apostate  and 
Empress  Helena,  but  we  agree  with  Professor  Furt- 
pngler  that  this  interpretation  is  quite  impoaaible- 
rkmanship  of  this  quality  was  far  beyond  the  skill 
ikt  late  age.  It  points  rather  to  the  first  half-century 
yur  era. 

regards  Roman  portraits  in  intaglio^  there  is  none 
jsing  an  that  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  to  which 
iv©  just  alluded.  It  was  the  fashion  of  her  time  to 
range  the  hair  in  elaborate  braids  and  curls.  This  fashion 
fully  illustrated  on  the  gem ;  yet  there  is  a  breadth  in 
e  treatment  of  every  detail  which  saves  the  general  effect 
the  hair  from  interfering  with  the  expression  of  the  face, 
le  charming  simplicity  of  the  drapery  on  the  shoulder  and 
•east  tends  in  the  same  direction.  Among  the  ^smaller 
taglio  portraits  we  should  here  mention  the  two  heads 
Julius  Cffisar  in  the  British  Museum,  both  bearing  the 
une  of  DioBcurides ;  Prof oasor  Furtwaeugler  ignores  them 
»th.  The  one^from  the  Blacas  collection — may  deserve 
I  be  so  treated.  It  abounds  in  the  minute  unnecessary 
jtails  in  which  a  modem  copyist  is  tempted  to  indulge, 
the  other^the  Payne-Knight  Juliua— has  few  such 
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weaknesses ;  and  though  we  cannot  ignore  some  points  { 
which  are  not  altogether  satiafactoiy,  such  ne  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  lettere,  there  is,  in  our  judgment*  no  suflicifflt  | 
reason,  for  condemning  the  gem  as  modem. 

Among  the  many  intaglios  noiv  bearing  the  name  of  I 
that  famous  engraver,  the   two  which   Professor  Furt- 
waengler   most   readily  accept*)  as   correct    are  the  two 
sards  of  Hermes  in  the  British  MuBeura.     Both  are  boau- 
tiful    gems,  especially  so  the   one   from   Lord  Carlisle's  I 
collection  (PL  xux,  0,  and  10).     It  was  Eutyches,  the  iwn] 
of  Dioscurides,  who  engraved  the  beautiful  bust  of  Atliene  f 
on  rock-crystal,  which  after  many    adventures  Hiacethel 
fifteenth  century^  when  we  find  it  first  mentioned,  is  now  Id  ] 
Berlin.    Professor  Fnrtwaengler  defends  the  autheutidty 
of  the  Strozzi  Medusa  in  the  British  Mueeum  hearing  d»  I 
engraver's  name  Solon  (PL  XL»  18).     We  entertain  sajm\ 
doubts  as  to  that  genij  and  we  cannot  regard  the  lor^l 
intaglio  (PI.  LXV,  11)  as  antique;  nor  can  we  accept  the  I 
large  scai'aboid  of  Victory  erecting  a  trophy,  in  the  Bnti^l 
Museum,  which  ho  regards  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  Greek  | 
gems  (PL  xjii,  37).     On  PI.  xxsi,  24,  he  gives  and  niak»| 
much  of  a  portrait  of  a  man  -wearing  a  cap  like  Oysa«.| 
Butj  had  he  seen  that  identical  portrait  on  a  Hcaraboidj 
which  has  been  long  in  this  country  in  private  han(l»,  he] 
woidd  probably  have  recognised  the  latter  as  the  origiiuilj 
for  while  it  lacks  the  pretty  details  which  mark  the  gem\ 
published   by  Professor   Fnrtwaengler   it   retains  umin- 
paired  all  the  strength  of  an  originaL     It  is  hardly  wortlil 
while*  however,  except  for  collectors  of  gems,  to  dii^ufi^l 
doubtful  Bpeciraens,     At  the  present  day  there  is  so  vb^  I 
a  series  of  gems  on  which  the    breath  of  suspicioa  bitfj 
never  fallen,  nor  ever  can  fall,  that  the  student  of  tliis  | 
branch  of  ancient  art  finds  in  them  alone  more  materinl 
than   he   wants.     Every   such   student   •wiU   feel  deeply ! 
grateful   to    Professor  Fnrtwaengler  for  his  magnificent 
and  scholarly  worlc 


noirea  de  Mesire  Piei-re  dc  liourdeilleat  Seigneur  de 
ni(}fn«,  contenana  lea  Anecdotes  de  la  cour  de  France, 
les  rois  Henri  IT,  fh'an^ois  II,  Henri  III  et  IV, 
hant  les  duels.    Leyden,  1722, 

ioura   aur   leu   Duels.      Par  le  Sieur   de   Branttjiiie. 
z  preface  par  Henri  de  P^ne.     Paris,  1887. 

the  volumes  that  have  come  down  to  us  in  tho 
ir  Elzevirian  *  12iiio'  form — and  they  are  a  goodly 
p*— it  may  be  doubted  if  any  sinj^le  one  is  more 
S  with  curious  infornmtion  than  Brantome'a  anec- 
>f  duelling  during  the  latter  half  of  tho  sixteenth 
y.  Pierre  de  Bourdeillcs,  Seigneur  de  Brantonie, 
of  Richeniont,  Chevalier  of  tho  Order,  GentJeman 
Bed  Chamber  to  Charles  the  Ninth  and  Henry  tho 
1,  and  Chamberlain  to  the  Due  d'Alent^on  (aa  holder 
ecclesiastical  benefice),  who  waa  horn  in  1527  and 
li  a  ripe  old  age  in  1614,  is  best  known  as  the  author 
«rieB  of  short  biographies — the  Lives  of  Famous 
,  French  and  Foreign  ;  of  Gallant  Ladies  ;  of  French 
if  Maj'k  and  great  Captains ;  and  of  Foreigners 
riy  distinguished.  He  left  also  a  number  of  letters* 
Dgraphical  and  military  opuecula,  a  curious  essay 
he  neglected  topic  of  Spanish  Oaths  and  Khodo- 
des  (the  only  one  of  his  worka  which  seema  to  have 
rajaslated  into  English),  and  lastly,  those  duelling 

of  the   sixteenth   century  which   fill   one  of   tho 

volumes  of  his  works  in  the  Edition  d^jinitive^ 
led  at  the  Hague  in  1740. 

Jie  value  of  tho  memoirs  in  general  as  a  eontenipo- 
jurce  of  history  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  speak ; 
those  comprising  in  particular  the '  Anecdotes  de  la 
lo  Franco  (during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Second* 
I  the  Second,  Henry  the  Third,  and  Henri  Quatre), 
nt  les  duels,'  it  need  only  be  premised  that  they 
ute — in  what  they  aay,  and  what  they  leave  umsaid 
ifd  and  ethical  record  of  the  fii-at  importance. 
Dt6me,  as  a  nobleman  and  an  experienced  cam^ 
r,  waa  thoroughly  famiUar  with  the  society  to 
most  of  his  anecdotea  refer.     Many  of  the  actors 

|were  personally  knoivn   to   him.     On   many  of 
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the  occasions — '  when  we  ■wet'C  on  our  way  to  the  relief  of 
Malta  (1566) '  .  .  .  '  The  first  time  I  was  in  ItiUy  *  . . . 
*  0nc6  when  I  was  pai^sing  through  Milan "...  *  At  the 
siege  of  such  or  euch  a  place '  ...  *  In  the  king's  apart- 
ments at  the  Louvre ' — he  is  his  own  authority.  In  other 
cases^  as  we  are  repeatedly  told,  he  heard  what  hail 
happened,  shortly  after  the  event,  from  the  parties  iiumodi- 
ately  concerned.  Of  the  earlier  anecdotes  many  are  twken, 
aa  he  tells  us,  from  well-known  histories — Paolo  GioTio, 
Froissart,  Du  Bellay,  Monstrelet,  the '  Chroniclea  of  Savoj^' 
or  the  *  Romance  of  Bayart/  Of  minor  incidents,  moreover, 
several  are  given  aa  mere  goasip  or  tradition  worth  men- 
tioning, though,  as  he  says,  he  cannot  vouch  for  them 
himself.  A  competent  critic  has  observed  that  no  writer 
living  in  an  age  of  scandal  and  corruption  eoukl  be  fre^r 
than  Brantome  either  *  from  the  indignation  that  wouM 
exaggerate,  or  from  the  scruples  that  would  conceal,"  swell 
things ;  and  in  the  matter  of  these  duels^  or,  as  the  book 
is  more  fully  entitled,  the  '  duels,  single  combats  in  liste, 
challenges,  defiances  that  have  taken  place  in  France  and 
elsewhere,'  his  interest  is  professedly,  as  he  tells  us  at 
starring,  a  mere  unprejudiced  curiosity  as  to  tlie  rights 
and  w^ronga  of  duelling  etiquette.  Ought  one  to  be 
courteous  and  generous  to  an  opponent  ?  Ought  one  lo 
be  severely  busiuess-like  V  Ought  Charles  the  Fifth  to 
have  fought  King  Francis  ?  and,  if  sOt  how  ?  Is  this  or 
that  practice^  ceremony,  or  artifice  really  to  be  allowetl 
and  encouraged?  'On  all  these  points,  and  points  oIbcuw 
as  these'  (the  resolution  of  which  does  not  appear  Ui 
concern  him  very  much,  seeing  that  he  usually  leaves  it 
for  *  wiser  authorities  than  myself '  to  determine)*  Bran- 
tfime  provides  an  inexhaustible  store  of  precedents,  \ri&(? 
saws,  and  modem  instances. 

To  the  reader  who  looks  back  perchance  upon  tlie  Jaj^ 
of  Henri  Quatre  as  a  *  spacious  time  *  of  heroism  and 
chivalry,  nothing  could  appear  more  remitrkable  tliAO 
the  unromantic  nature  of  these  contests.  The  spirit  of 
chivalry,  of  the  pious  chivalry  that  animated  Bayart,  the 
Knight  8a7t8  peur  et  sans  reprocke,  bad  practically  died 
out  of  society  long  before  the  death  of  Brantonio.  In 
bis  days  there  were,  indeed,  plenty  of  cavaliers  aatun  peW 
(for  the  three  civil  wars  of  his  lifetime  had  barbaiwed 
society,  and  made  life  cheap),  but  very  few  nana  reproelU' 
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tome  hini8oL£  embodies  the  tone  and  taste  of  a  blas^ 
corrupt  generation.  "Where  a  fact  ia  doubtful  or  a 
tiv©  uncertain  he  inclines  (sometimeB,  as  an  eigrhteenth 
.tury  editor  remarks,  with  gratuitous  jnMt'sance)  to 
worse  interpretation.  A  modem  commentator  is 
a  more  struck  with  the  non-moral  atmosphere  of 
ntome's  history  of  duelling.  With  unruffled  cheerful- 
3  he  recounta  story  after  story  of  L'old-blooded  assas- 
Ltion»  thinly  di&guised  by  a  few  artiiicial  formalities. 
his  cynical  dilettantism  nothing'  appears  positively 
On^t  and  hardly  anything,  amid  all  the  jargon  of 
jour,  particularly  base. 

He  has  conventional  eulogies  for  heroes  of  the  old- 
ihioned  type,  but  his  interest  in  life  and  the  warfare 
,t  made  so  larg-e  a  part  of  it  seems  mainly  academic 
Beusational.  He  sweeps  together  any  details  likely  to 
kke  a  belle  kiatoire,  leaving  posterity  to  find  significance 
it.  What,  for  example,  would  the  reader  say  in  a  case 
>  this  ?  In  a  famous  combat  between  two  favourites 
Henry  the  Third*  the  weapons  selected  were  sword 
d  dagger,  and  one  of  the  parties  came  into  the  lists 
med  with  only  one  of  these  implements,  and  plaintively 
kiarked  on  the  disparity.  The  other  only  replied  : 
he  more  fool  you  to  have  forgotten  your  dagger  !  we 
here  to  fight,  not  to  discuss  punctilios/  This  is 
»rly  not  what  Bayart  would  have  done  (nor  what 
done  by  another  gentleman  in  a  parallel  case) ;  but 
antome  assures  us  that,  the  facts  being  as  alleged^  the 
quette  of  the  matter  was  open  to  much  discussion. 
lO  young  gentleman  with  no  dagger  had  to  parry  a 
Bat  many  blows  with  his  hand,  which  was  in  consequence 
«/^  d4coup^e  de  playea.  Ho  survived  three  days,  bitterly 
niplaiuing  of  what  was,  after  all,  a  vory  mild  sample  of 
I  sharp  practice  of  his  time. 

The  seconds— the  reader  will  aumxise — ought  to  have 
ken  action,  but  these  functionaries  were   occupied,  all 
our,  in   fighting  among  themselves ;   for  it  was  in  this 
il   that  the   practice   of   seconds   engaging  as  well  as 
lir  principals  was  first  inaugurated.     Of  which  fashion 
may  observe   that,  though    no   doubt  it  gave   them 
ething   to  do  (which   was   the  principal   motive),  it 
idered  them  of  little  use  to  their  principals,  except  in 
informal  rough  and  tumble  *  affairs '  which,  after 
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a  littlo  preftttory  sparring-,  rp^olved,  themselves  into  a 
general  7ii4U&  of  all  the  parties.  ThiB  of  course  in  earlier 
times,  nnd  particiUarly  in  the  Italian  combat  a  la  Muzza 
(what  we  may  call  the  '  budgerow  *  or  crosa-countiy  duel), 
was  an  understood  thing. 

It  was  another  matter  when — after  a  formal  a^eement 
that  thero  should  be  no  seeondSf  and,  in  fact,  no  one  pre- 
sent but  '  the  grooms  who  held  the  horses  ' — one  champion 
disguised  a  friend  as  poZtj/reftter,  relying  upon  his  treacher- 
ous assistance  in  the  conflict.  This  nefarious  scheme  was 
defeated  partly  by  the  promptitude  of  the  enemy,  who 
knocked  his  artful  antagonist  out  of  timt?  at  the  tir^i 
shock,  and  moimting  the  horse  of  his  own  groom  (who>e 
suspicions  had  been  aroused)  gave  the  quasi-second  same* 
thing  elee  to  think  about  But  evc*n  if  the  groom  ia 
attendance  were  a  genuine  "  lackey,'  it  wjis  ae  likely  at 
not  that,  if  you  killed  his  master — ^Brantouie  girea  us 
a  case  in  point — he  would  assassinate  you  as  soou  as  your 
back  was  tui'ued. 

On  another  occasion  one  noble  cjivalier  was  beiiij)' 
worsted  by  his  opponent,  who  had  him  on  the  ground, 
when  a  fortunate  diversion  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  ft 
block  of  seats  and  the  injury  of  a  number  of  spectators 
Taking  advantage  of  this  exciting  incident  (when  people 
Ijositively  did  not  know^we  read— whether  to  see  out 
the  duel  or  go  and  rescue  the  ladies  who  were 
screaming  for  assistance),  some  of  the  friends  of  tbc 
losing  party  cried  out  to  him  to  '  thi'ow  some  gravul  in 
the  eyes  and  mouth  *  of  his  opponent.  But  for  tlie  (lis* 
turbance,  it  is  true,  they  would  never  have  ventiu^  to 
do  this,  since  bystanders,  Brantome  specially  tells  us,  had 
no  earthly  business  to  open  their  mouths — *  non  pas  parler, 
tousser,  cracher,  moucher,  n'y  faire  aiicun  signe  ijiu  pust 
porter  ou  paroiatre ' — any  more  than  the  spectators  rouiiil 
a  *  putthig-green.'  As  it  was,  their  suggestion  was  put  in 
practice,  and  the  apparent  victor  reduced  to  a  belple^ 
suiTeuder.  His  supporters,  we  read  without  surprise 
were  dissatislQed.  This,  again,  to  parody  a  modem  adagA 
was  *  not  duelling  but  monkey -tricks '  or  worse ;  but  it 
showed  what  you  might  expect — when  the  judges  were 
not  looking.  An  equally  significant  incident  is  recorded 
of  the  combat  between  one  Millaud  and  Brantome's  p6f 
ticular  friend  the  Baron  do  Vitaux — a   couple  of  blscli* 
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ciit-thrqatsj  we  may  observe  in  paasingt  ^s  ever 

ig  on  tree. 

It  was  a  part,  and  no  unnecessary  part,  of  the  business 

a  '  second '  to  examine  (taster)  the  weapons  and  person 

it  his  champion's  opponent^  in  particular  to  see  that  he 

lad  no  secret  arms,  offeusive   or   defensive,  no   rolls    of 

^•paper  or  other   protective   substance  concealed  (after  a 

fashion  not  imknown  to  schoolboys)  under   hie    clothes, 

and  lastly  no  magical  charniSj  relics,  mottoes,  or  talismans 

lor  even  prayers  '  inscribed  on  hia  body.*     Brantomo  had 

lown  these  superstitious  devices  succeed  in  their  object ; 

for  that  matter,  had  known  them  fail.      Speaking 

lerally,  it  was   not  worth  wliile   objecting  to  a  mere 

'  skirt    of    our    Lady   of    Chartres,'  a    few   relics    from 

Jerusalem,  or  even  a  few  pious  orisons  (which,  *  as  you 

could    not   get  them  off,'  it  was  adv^isable  to  leave  on), 

This,  however,  might  raise  a  question, '  si  I'un  s'en  trouvoit 

eharge  et  Tautro  non/  seeing  that  the  champions  ought 

be  equally  matched  in  all  I'espects. 

The  ingenuous  Millaud»  on  the  approach  of  his  friend's 
•parrain,'  threw  open  the  front  of  hia  shirt,  aa  who  should 
Bay  (Uko  some  traveller  at  a  douaiie),  '  Nothing  there,  you 
Be';  and  by  this  engaging  frankness  avoided  a  closer 
iiminatioD.  It  afterwards  appeared,  however,  that  he 
.  wearing  a  fine  steel  cuirass  of  peculiar  make  painted 
ae  colour  of  human  flesh  !  So  people  eaid,  at  any  rate, 
and  HO  his  opponent  thought.  Our  author  had  the  whole 
stoiy  from  a  professional  escrimeur — MiUaud's  instructor 
— who  ■watched  the  contest  from  the  top  of  a  walaut  tree  : 

I  but  no  man  could  be  less  censorious  than  Brautozue*  or 
more  reluctant  to  judge  an  erring  or  embarrassed  fellow- 
being.  He  would  like,  he  tells  ue,  to  have  the  opinion  of 
a  first-rato  artist  as  to  whether  a  cuirass  could  be  so 
painted.  Having  got  that,  he  would  probably  refer  us, 
once  more,  to  those  learned  *  authorities  on  duelling ' 
^'hd  seem,  alas  I  to  have  discoursed  so  much  and  decided 
»o  little.  It  was  the  sort  of  Incident  that  would  crop  up 
low  and  again  even  in  a  duel  involving  'the  best  families' ; 
and  if  an  indignant  adversary,  finding  his  sword  *  blunted 
at  the  point,*  cried  out, '  Ton  scoundrel,  you've  got  armour 
Qtt»  or  I  should  have  killed  you  then,"  it  did  not  follow 
that  the  contest  would  be  stopped.    In  fine,  the  sharpest 

kof  police-court  attorneys  would  have  been  usefully  em- 
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ployed  in  safeguarding  the  interests  of  nn  inexperience*! 
chevalier  of  those  days  aj^ainst  a  votorau  and  ru*? 
opponent. 

The  wording  of  the  original  contract — so  to  apeak- 
accepting  the  challenge  could  not  be  too  carefully  scniti- 
nised.  It  was  simple  madness,  for  example,  to  allow  Uw 
other  party  (in  case  he  had  the  choice  of  anns)  to  include 
in  the  category  any  sort  of  weapons  that  he  pleased.  The 
family  solicitor  would  in  such  a  cose  draw  hie  pen  through 
the  clause  in  the  draft  *  cartel,'  and  substitute  *  such  as  are 
used  by  gentlemen,'  or  *  such  as  are  approved  by  competent 
and  impartial  judges,"  To  fight  with  no  defensive  armour 
at  all  was  uncivilised,  worthy  only  of  a  '  brute  beast,'  but 
there  was  a  golden  mean  in  the  matter^  also  variouH 
'  supercheries,'  or  confidence  tricks.  One  artful  duellist 
included  in  his  list  '  defensive  armour  to  cover  the  body 
from  head  to  foot,  with  a  small  hole — about  twice  the 
size  of  the  palm  of  your  hand — Just  over  the  region  of 
the  heart.'  One  can  see  the  wiimor's  representative  sug- 
gesting this  little  provision — after  the  manner  of  Shyloii 
— as  a  mere  playful  and  harmless  formality.  The  fact 
was  that  his  client  had  been  practising  for  a  whole  ye-or 
past  the  one  feafc  of  hitting  this  particular  spot  on  the 
body,  so  as  to  make  a  practical  certainty  of  spitting  hk 
man  at  the  first  or  second  lunge. 

The  legal  analogy  seems  even  more  obvious  whi»n  wc 
are  reminded  that  the  mere  preliminaries  of  a  duel  the 
*  pourparlers/  discussions,  '  chicanery/  '  supercheriefl,'  and 
consequent  haggiings,  etc.,  had  been  known  to  occupy  a 
year  or  two  !  If  a  duellist  wero  not  killed  by  the  sword 
of  some  bully  or  assassiUj  he  might  be  ruined  by  the  mere 
expenses  of  the  '  process,'  as  effectively  as  a  Chanccit 
suitor  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  This  is  one  of 
Brantome's  great  grievances  in  the  matter  of  the  cele- 
brated  duel  that  took  place  in  1547  between  his  tintlc 
M.  de  la  Chastaigneraye  and  the  Sieur  do  Jamac.  Bran- 
t6nie's  references,  by  the  way,  to  '  mon  diet  oncle.'  'feu 
mon  oncle/  would  fill  a  chapter  by  themselves.  Once  w 
twice,  when  on  the  point  of  telling  us  the  whole  story  of 
this  famous  contest  in  which  his  distinguished  relati^^ 
fell  a  victim  to  the  dastardly  coup  <le  Jaitiac,  he  breaks  off 
because  his  emotions  are  too  much  for  him.  In  fnct,  tiif 
story  is  noAer  completely  and  consecutively  told.   We  loos 
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it  in  the  Biographies,  where  we  ehould  expect  it — ' 
the  end  of  the  *  Capitaines  Francois.*  From  the 
•aphy  we  are  referred  elsewhere,  presumably  to  the 
Dels/  and  left  to  pick  up  for  ourselves  details  which 
wHter  seems  to  assume  would  be  familiar  to  every- 
The  thing  was  a  scandal  and  a  nine  days'  wonder, 
incredible  on  all  grounds  did  it  seem  that  the  brave, 
noble  Francois  Vivonne,  the  hero  of  so  many  fights, 
>uld  have  fallen  in  this  unworthy  fashion  at  the  hands 
iis  well-known  comrade  in  arms^  that  two  soldiers  in  a 
fcant  pixivince  actually  fought  another  duel  among 
naoselves  upon  the  question  whether  Chastaignerayo 
B  alive  or  dead,  which,  as  each  party  was  put  hovs 
combat f  remained,  by  the  duelllatic  law  of  evidence, 
decided. 

But,  to  avoid  lengthy  digressions  (as  Brantome  is  so 
,d  of  observing),  it  is  not  so  much  the  *  hamstringing  ' 
his  uncle  which  rouses  his  indignation,  as  the  prepoa- 
■ons  attempt  of  Jamac  to  reduce  his  opponent  and 
■mer  friend  to  bankruptcy !  In  fact,  Chastaigneraye 
ruld  have  been  ruined  had  not  King  Henry  the  Second 
various  friends  subscribed  to  assist  him  in  his  emer* 
BBy.  'Jamac,'  protested  the  victim,  'veut  combattre 
m  esprit  et  ma  bourse/  He  demanded,  although  the 
ight  of  choice  was  only  his  through  the  courtesy  of  his 
lonent.  more  than  thirty  different  kinds  of  *  arras '  and 
ipmentfi — both  pedestrian  and  equestrian — including  a 
e  assortment  of  the  most  expensive  varieties  of  *  mount," 
ers,  Turks,  barbs,  hackneys,  chargers,  war-horseg» 
jennets,  saddled  in  every  knowTi  ftishion.  The  contest 
iimately  took  place  on  foot^  and  one  of  the  arms  selected, 
two  pairs  of  swords  (one  being  held  in  reserve  "by 
Radges),  was  a  peculiarly  long  and  stiff  species  of  arm- 
Bxd  {brassard),  chosen  with  the  view^  of  preventing 
lastaigneraye  from  exhibiting  his  well-known  strength 
d  address  as  a  wrestler. 

If  you  challenged  a  man,  you  ^vould,  of  course,  select 
I  weapon  or  armament  to  which  he  was  least  accus- 
tned.  That  was  why  Soto  Mayor  demanded  that  Bayart 
ho  was  a  notoriously  good  horseman)  should  fight  him 
foot.  He  was  rather  taken  aback  when  the  Chevalier 
lented  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  such  matters,  says 
antome,  he  was  ever  ready  to  oblige  anyone.   And  when 
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a  tall  bully  of  a  Gascon  was  once  challenged  by  a  little 
man,  the  latter  insisted,  on  the  advice  of  a  friendly  expert. 
that  the  defensive  armour  should  include  a  stiff  spiked 
collar.  The  virtue  of  this  was,  that  the  wearer  oould  not 
look  down,  though  he  could  quite  easily  look  up— an 
ohvHoua  advantage  for  a  David  opposed  to  a  Goliath.  An 
ingenious  and  imaginative  taste  for  '  murder  as  a  fine 
art'  might  clearly  run  riot  in  the  invention  of  such  novel 
mons  troai  ti  es* 

Burlesque  pales  before  some  of  the  tragi-comic  absu^ 
dities  gravely  enumerated  by  Brant-6me.  To  his  con- 
temporary eye  no  *fnn'  is  discernible  in  all  the  haggling 
and  sharping  about  those  fantastic  and  chiKlish  detaik 
For  behind  them  stood  a  grim  cold-blooded  brutality. 

In  the  orthodox  old-fashioned  duel  (which  was  fought 
in  a  round  *champ  clos'  with  barriers)  the  oonlident  cham- 
pion had  a  right  to  demand  that  a  scaffold  should  b« 
raised  and  a  fire  lighted  by  the  side  of  the  llBts  so  that  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  fii*st  hang  and  then  burn  his  defeated 
opponent.  It  was  only  by  the  courtesy  and  kind  penm*- 
sion  of  the  victor  that  the  person  of  the  vanquished  could 
he  removed  from  the  arena,  his  wounds  attended  to,  or 
his  dead  body  buried.  That  was  another  distinctive  graoe 
about  Bayart  in  his  celebrated  duel  aforesaid,  that  having. 
with  some  art,  killed  his  man,  he  gave  up  the  body  for 
burial,  instead  of  burning  it  or  dragging  it  about,  as  he 
was  legally  entitled  to  do,  in  a  fashion  which  Brantome 
believed  to  be  copied  from  a  celebrated  Honit^ric  hero. 
But  Bayart  was  a  paragon.  Of  this  remarkable  man,  by 
the  way,  Brantome  has  left  us  a  valuable  portrait,  derived, 
of  course,  at  second  hand  (for  he  died  three  years  before 
our  author  was  bom),  from  the  companions  in  arms  who 
suriHved  and  remembered  him.  The  famous  chronicle  of 
his  proweiss  written  by  the  anonymous  *  Loyal  Serviteur' 
(now  seemingly  identified  as  one  Jacques  de  Mailles  *)  wa* 
well  known  to  Brantome,  who  is  perhaps  one  of  the  first 
to  refer  to  it.  Pierre  Terrail  (not  Du  Terrail),  Seigfieur 
de  Bayart,  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  stone  from  *n 
arquebus,  on  the  retreat  from  Italy  in  1534,  His  famous 
*  last  words  *  addressed  to  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  wb«n 


•  'Htbloire  de  Bayart,  par  te  loyal  serviteur,'  ed.  M.  J.  EomMifrWKl' 
Hlst-ortcal  Society),  1878 ;  and  bOe  Du  Bellay,  '  Mimoires,"  foL  1ST8.  p.  5*> 
jCrwm  which  authority  one  or  two  of  the  dBeUing  stories  are  derired. 
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latter  camo  up  with  his  victorious  forces  and  found 
hero  d3dng  alone  under  a  tree,  are  recorded^  not  by 
*  Serviteur,'  but  by  Martin  Du  BeUay.  *  No  need 
t  you  should  pity  me,"  ho  ^aid»  *  hut  rather  that  I 
ould  pity  you,  perjured  traitor  to  your  King  and  your 
nntry.' 

This  serious  attitude  towarda  your  '  cause  *  and  general 
nduct  wan  not  common  aniongist  Brantonie's  contem- 
iraries.  They  mig^ht  be  disposed  to  imitate  Bayart'a 
jwtesy  in  not  pueliing  a  victory  to  extremities  on  the 
Dundij  more  than  onoo  urged  by  Brantome.  It  was  just 
well  to  be  hien  considSri  in  these  matters.  If  your 
tagontst  were  killed,  you  might  stretch  a  point  and  let 
m  be  buried.  The  relationB  Uked  it.  If  he  wore  so 
gcurely  maimed — esfropi^ — that  there  w^as  no  danger  of 

E  giving  serious  trouble  in  future,  you  might  spare  his 
^thout  even  giving  him  a  few  gratuitous  stabs  about 
f&ce  and  nose — such  is  the  hideous  suggestion  !— as  a 
lemento  of  the  contest.  But  if  he  was  ever  likely  to 
ute  the  fact  that  you  had  had  him  at  your  mercy,  or 
lie  was  an  obstinate  braggart  who  could  not  realise  it, 
y»  in  such  case  it  was  better  to  finish  him  oft'  then  and 
here.  On  the  other  hand^  one  should  not  attempt  to 
xact  too  humiliating  a  form  of  words  from  an  hoaour- 
ble  adversary.  '  Demande-moi  ta  vie,  ou  je  t'aeh6veray.' 
iHtz-Jamefl'rt, 

'  Now  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 
This  world,  thy  heart-blood  dyes  uiy  blade/ 

light  only  provoke  the  spirited  reply  given  by  Roderick 
)hu,  and  many  a  gentleman  of  his  time,  which  might  in- 
olve  tlie  mere  needless  destruction  of  a  brave  warrior, 
tee  of  the  innumerable  unsettled  questions  thrown  at  ua 
y  Brantome  was  whether  one  of  a  man's  backers  could, 
ust  to  save  his  life,  surrender  for — a  pig-headed  principal, 
'here  were  caeea,  of  course,  pointing  this  way  and  that ; 
ut  of  one  thing  he  seems  convinced,  that  it  was  nonsense 
0  suppose  a  man  was  disgraced  by  accepting  his  life  at 
n  antagoniet's  hands,  or^  for  that  matter,  by  defeat  in 
air  combat.  Nor  "was  there  anything  shameful  in  apolo- 
;:istng  when  you  were  in  the  ivrong,  though  that  should 
»e  done  in  no  grovelling  terms  and  with  a  hand  upon 
'Our  sword.     Brantome  himself  thinks  it  a  pity  that 
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people  should  soptirutc  without  fighting,  when  everyone 
had  come  to  see  a  duel.  As  to  aurrenderijig,  there  were 
haughty  spirits  who  could  never  bring  themselves  to 
admit  in  ao  many  words  what  was  palpably  obvious  to  a 
whole  gallery  of  spectators.  Others  said^  *  11  n'y  a  que  de 
vivre.'  Survival  had  its  charms  even  with  the  chance  of 
being  killed  in  some  local  broil  next  week. 

Another  pointy  in  any  case,  seems  clear.  At  formal 
public  contests  the  victorious  champion  was  lord  [lara- 
mount  of  the  arena.  Fair  ladies  might  weep  and  pniy, 
the  spectators  might  murmur  or  expostulate  (though  the 
strictest  order  was  generally  maintained  by  the  hora}<l8' 
ci*y  of  *  Gare  le  ban ')»  but  he  could  do  what  he  pleased. 
He  might  be  generous.  Ho  might  say,  after  disarmtrij 
hia  enemy,  *  Pick  up  your  sword  again.  I'm  not  going  to 
fight  you  so/  And  if  the  other  replied,  *  It's  no  good,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  couldn't  hold  it ;  my  hand  is  simply  cut  to 
bits/  he  might  (and,  w^e  are  glad  to  learn,  did  sometimes) 
answer,  *  Very  well,  then  the  combat  is  over';  or,  'I'm  not 
going  to  massacre  an  old  friend  like  you.*  Courtesy  might 
even  go  further,  as  in  the  case  where  the  friend  replied, 
*  Oh,  well,  do  the  whole  thing  while  you're  about  it.  For 
goodness'  sake,  smear  a  little  blood  on  your  amt,  and  wear 
it  in  a  sUng  for  a  bit,  so  as  to  look  as  if  I  had  wounded 
you,  and  were  not  quite  such  a  duffer  as  I  am*;  aod 
the  conqueror  *  didn^t  mind  if  he  did.^  One  can  imagine 
that  such  combatants,  especially  if  the  *  difference '  were 
formally  accommodated  before  some  marshal  or  prince 
(aa  it  were  by  an  order  fi*om  the  Horse  Guards),  would 
after^vards  he  better  friends  than  ever. 

There  was  no  rule  in  these  complex  matters  but  dis- 
creditm,  and  then  discretion,  and  then   more    discretion. 
The  veteran  Matas,  for  example,  fought  some  braggart 
boy  in  the  woods  of  Vincennes,  disanned  him.  by  a  turn] 
of  the  wrist,  and  merely  observing,  '  You  had  better  leftmj 
how  to  hold  your  sword  before  you  fight  again  with  a  mftnl 
like  myself,'  walked  away.      But  the   young  mant  in  »| 
frenzy  of  conceited  passion,  ran  after  Matas  and  stabbed 
him  in  the  back.    This,  again,  was  not  u  chivalrous  return. 
but  it  had  to  be  reckoned  with.     In  the  first  place,  it  yfM 
much  wiser  not  to  fight,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
thing,  in  woods   or  other  such  *dark*  places,  where,  if  I 
you  did  any  deeds  of  prowess,  no  one  would  ever  know  j 
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of  them,  and  where*  moreover,  irregular  or  unorthodox 
practices  might  be  resorted  to,  as  in  this  particular  caae. 
^  duel  should  not  be  a  '  hole  and  corner  afirair,'     Eivea  if 
it  were  in  public  there  was  a  certain  danger  (varying  of 
jconr^e  with  the  nature  of  the  place)  that  the  friends  of 
le  worsted  party  might  jump  over  the  barriers  and  at* 
ek  his  opponent — a  thing  not  absohitely  unknown  in 
"the  rougher  of  our  modern  eports.     Generally  speaking* 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  second  was  much 
safer  than  is  an  unpopular  football  referee  in  the  mining 
iliHtrictfi.     A  victorious  champion,  with  a  few  minutes  on 
lis  hands,  might  devote  them  to  polishing  off  the  'parraius' 
>f  the  defeated  party,  if  his  own  seemed  unequal  to  the 
ta^k.     Indeed,  if  be  failed  to  do  so,  he  showed  an  im- 
^nrudence  which  might  coat  him  his  life. 
^r      111  fact ,  to  return,  aa  Brantome  is  for  ever  returning,  to 
^Bhe  great  case  of  '  feu  mon  diet  oncle/  it  was  partly  through  ^ 
^Be&r  of  the  *  gallery,'  which  included  many  comrades  of 
^^he  unlucky  Chastaigneraye,  that  Jamac  ('  le  Tartufe  du 
chaoip  cloB,'  as  the  modem  duellist-editor,  &L  Henri  de 
?fene,  calls  him)  was  deterred  from  actually  flniehing  off 
bis  antagonist.    Until  he  had  executed  the  dastardly  coup 
Jarret,  his  policy  was   to  avoid   close  quarters;   and 
rhcn    he  had  done  it   the  mangled  Chastaigneraye  (so 
IS  the  ghastly  tale)  kept  crying  'Tuez-moyl  tuez-moy  I' 
and,  in  fact,  declined  to  accept  his  life  or  to  have  his 
F"wounda  tended.    The  King,  indeed,  threw  down  his  Mton, 
"but,  as  Brantome  laments,  too  lata.    It  was  a  triumph 
|of  Tarfuftsjite  over  a  somewhat  Quixotic  generosity—^f 
rhJch  more  anon.     Two  minor  points  may  meanwhile  be 
Esioted;  first,  that  the  presiding  king  or  prince  could,  in 
Ivpit-e  of  what  has  been  said  above,  stop  a  contest,  at  any 
ate  in  cases  where  the  combatants  were  obviously  trifling 
rith  one  another,  or  where,  on  other  grounds,  a  satis- 
liactory  result  seemed  impossible ;  second,  that  this  par- 
|ticular  duel  had  been  forbidden  by  Francis  the  Second, 
so  only  came  on,  like  a  long-delayed  suit,  in  the  first 
fear  of  his  successor's  reign.     Whereby  hangs,  as  readers 
'  will  see,  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Deffenae  or  *  special 
prohibition  *  of  the  single  combat,  which  may  be  briefly 
liumniarised  as  follows.    Within  the  dominion.'^  and  during 
lifetime  of  any  effective  and  recognised  authority — 
iking',   prince,    or   general^his    jirohibition    was   a    v^Hd 
Vol  lei.— iVj.  3SS,  3  y 
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answer  to  a  challenge ;  though  it  would  AppasLT  that  few  | 
gentlemen  availed  themselves  of  the  plea. 

The  pure  old-world  joy  of  fighting-  for  its  own 
(apart  from  family  feuds   and  the  personal   interest  in 
assassination)  was  certainly  not  extinct.-     How  refreshJ 
iug  ia  the  story  of  the  noble  lord  at  Naples  (where  Braa^ 
t6rae  picked  it  up)  who,  having  demolished  his  opponent, 
was  leaving  the  ground  when  one  of  the  *  appellants '  [od 
seconds)  muttered  a  word  of  indignation.   Angered  at  Ui^ 
death  of  his  champion,  he  feared  some  might  repnofwll 
him  that  he  had  let  it  pass  unavenged*     '  Oh,  if  that's  i 
answered  the  victor  quietly,  *raost  happy,  I'm  sure' 
tient-il  qu'a  cola  ?    Vrayement  je  le  veux),  and  polish* 
him  ol¥  too.     Then  came  up  the  third — who  was  quit*?  i 
brave  as  the  others — with,  *  A  fine  victory  truly,  and  \jti 
that  you  are  spent  with  two  conquests  I  would  try  W 
divide  the  honours  with  you  ;  but  as  you  are  tired  1  ch 
lenge  you  for  to-morrow/     *  Tired/  quoth  the  Neapolit 
'not  a  bit  of  it  ,  .  ,  much  rather  fight  now  whilst  Tn 
warm  *  (pourquoy  passona-en  noa  fantaisies,  sans  reniet 
a  domain) ;   and  a  few  minutes  later  resumed   his  vmi 
homo    safe   and   sound,  leaving   materiala   for  a 
funeral  behind  him. 

Of  the  same  flavour  is  the  tale  of  the  young  GaecoJ 
who  fought  two  at  once^  and  when  friends  enquired 
the  method  of  such  madness,  only  replied,   '  Eh !   Ho 
Dieu !     Je  me  voulais  faire  mettre  dans  les  chroni«ja« 
Who  can  wonder  at  the  interest  attaching  to  '  the  Freuc 
Memoir'  when  such  was  the  competition  for  a  plae6 
its  pages ! 

And  for  the  *  first-class  fighting  man'  of  the  8ixt4>eDti 
century,  ivhat  far  greater  variety  of  entertainment 
provided  than  in  our  own  days  I     'Tis  true   there  w^ 
limits.     The  'harpoon   and  the  Maxim   gun' — to  use 
modem  figure — might  be  barred  as  'amies  non  usit 
The  '  piatolet/  the  '  arblast  *  and  the  '  arquebus '  were 
fact  excluded    by   certain   '  docteure   duellistes/  on   th^ 
ground   that  a  combat   should   be   decided   by  person 
bravery,  and  not  by  the  particular  arms  emi>loye'J— anj 
objection  rather  unreasonably  scouted  by  Brant6nie. 
he  discovers,  no  doubt  rightly,  a  more  obvious  reason  iH 
the  danger  to  the  judges,  seconds  and  spectators.    Ei.*el] 
without  these  more  elaborate  weapons,  excellent  witef 
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iinineiit  could  be  pix)vided.  A  '  very  pretty  duel/  as  Sir 
ucias  O'Trigger  might  have  called  it,  could  be  got  up 
fth  tViTO  combatants  on  horseback,  each  with  a  sword,  a 
nee  and  (like  Joab  wheu  he  went  to  attend  to  Absalom) 
hree  darts  in  his  hand,'  But  a  Gascon  warrior,  having 
lallenged  an  Italian,  did  insist,  we  are  told,  on  fighting 
itix  an  arblast,  and  carried  his  point.  For  when  the 
itagonist  objected  that  the  weapon  was  not  commonly 
«d,  he  replied,  *  Fiddlepin's  end  I  nothing-  more  so  in 
.r  country!^  Which  was  true  enough;  and^  as  Bran- 
me  tells  us,  he  had  got  tw^o  or  three  shots  into  the 
klian  before  the  wretched  man  had  got  his  instrument 
rung !  Some  judges*  again,  would  exclude  the  '  esp^e 
fftarde  * — a  short  and  heavy  sword.  Others  recognised 
ad  commonly  used  by  the  Swiss. 

Jl  more  curious  variety  of  ■weapon  (calculated  to  aur- 
&Be  an  opponent  and  entex-tain  the  'gallery')  was  the 
tp^  vitrine  '-*a  sword  not  made  of  glass,  but  of  so 
ittle  a  temper  that,  unless  you  had  been  specially 
lined  to  use  it,  the  thing  flew  to  pieces  in  your  hand  at 
B  first  encounter.  It  was  safer  to  insist  on  fighting  with 
.  ordinary  sword  of  some  well-knowii  make*  Though 
en  then  you  should  not  '  draw  '  when  hundreds  of  yards 
ray  from  your  adversary,  for  this  did  not  look  well* 
le  prettier  style  was  to  whisk  out  your  trusty  blade  at 
me  twenty  paces  distance,  and  (if  you  knew  how)  send 
©  sheath  flying  through  the  air.  This  was  what  Millaud 
d,  in  the  contest  above  mentioned,  to  the  admiration  of 
holders. 

It  will  seem  a  thousand  pities  to  many  readers  that 
rejitdme  has  no  scientific  interest  in  the  numerous  coni- 
ktfl  he  describes.  He  tells  us  a  good  many  niiacellaneous 
)tails  about  weapons  and  amioiu-,  the  laws  of  '  Honour' 
-of  which  a  word  presently — and  the  techmcalities  of  the 
ael  of  his  time.  But  he  hardly  says  anything  (though 
amenttottB  Tappe,  Patenostrier,  Jacques  Pen*on,  D'Ay- 
lard  and  other  fencing-masters  of  the  time)  of  the  par- 
cnlar  skill  by  which  the  different  victories  were  gained. 
;  was  recognised  that  a  blade  could  be  *  sword  and 
tield '  though  it  was  hardly  adequate  as  defensive  ur- 
lOmr.  But  of  particular  parries,  *  coups  '  and  *  bottes,'  we 
ear  nothing — merely  general  assurances  of  the  peculiar 

BUgth  or  unrivalled  coumge  of  successful  or  deteaXfcA 
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oliahed  off  ad  adroitly  the  four  soldiers  wbB 
tiot  allow  to  fight  each  other  in  a  sheep  pen  F" 
Count  must  have  '  kept  the  wrist  going  like  a 
Surely  it  must  have  been  a  enae  of  *  Bab  I  i 
nimple  disengagement  you  would  say,  and  I  aav 
of  (somebody's)  blade  through  (someone  else's) 
common  soldier,  by  the  same  token,  could^ 
years'  creditable  service,  challouge  and  fight 
officer,  and  even  his  own  captain,  provided  he  £ 
the  company  ;  and  ranks  and  dignities  general 
waived  at  discretion  by  pugnacious  or  con 
grandees.  Brantomes  interest  in  the  matter 
been  said,  simply  a  Bocial  or  '  sensational  *  G 
however,  makee  his  little  book  all  the  more  vi 
study  o£  life  and  character. 

Among  the  abstruser  technical  questions 
we  have  seen,  he  is  perpetually  finding  him 
piizzled,  is  that  of  the  justice — the  religious  ai 
the  whole  duelling  system,  and  the  *  secrets  i 
he  calls  them,  so  obscurely  revealed  in  its  re 
fascinating  simplicity  of  the  *  Wager  by  Battle 
tution  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  only  abol 
our  own  law  in  the  nineteenth  century)  was  i 
medieeval  fancy  had  painted  it.  ^ 

When   Count   Robert  of  Artois  (Braut^J 
story  from   Faulus   ^Eniylius)  brought    into  < 
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and  *  lui  niaintiendroit  leur  verity.'  On  which  his  Majesty 
rietii*ed  hurt  and  indignant,  you  may  guesSf  says  Brantome, 
that  the  Count  ^vas  so  little  troubled  about  the  justice 
of  his  quarrel.  *  He  was  tolerably  convinced  that  God 
would  do  much  the  satne  for  him  whether  he  were  wrong 
or  right/  Not  every  one  was  equally  hardy.  Thus  we  read 
of  one  warrior  who,   on  entering  the  arena,  was  seized 

K'th  qualins  of  conscience  and  ran  away.     '  Ha  !  coward, 
DU   fliefst ! '  cried  hia  antagonist   in  the  usual  melodra- 
5itic  form.     '  You  lie,'  said  the  fugitive^  turning  suddenly 
Upon  him.     *  Now  I've  got  a  good  cauac.     Come  on  T ' 

Personal  bravery,  indeed  personal  skill  (of  the  bravo 
i),   reigned    bo    supreme,   that    the    hankering  after 
i^ous  approval  or  assistance  strikes  one  at  first  sight 
the  merest  cant.     But  Brantonie  regrets  with  sincere 
^temess  the   over- confidence   of  *  feu  raon   diet  oncle ' 
the  occasion  we  w^ot  of.     He  despised  his  enemy  too 
mkly ;  and  it  was  absurd,  reiterates  the  author,  to  tmet 
much  in  your  own  strong  arm — at  any  rate,  if  you 
d,  by  any  judicious  hedging,  get  other  support  as  well. 
while  Chastaigneraye  erred  in  this  direction,  neglect- 
altogether  to  implore  the  help  of  Heaven»  not  even 
tending   church   on    the    day   of    the    contest,    the   un- 
puloua  Jamac,  on  the  other  hand,  *  ne  faisoit  autre 
;Oee  que  hanter  les  eglises,'  engaged  every  monastery 
convent  in  the  place  to  pray  for  him,  and  attended 
himself  moat  devoutly  on  the  morning  of  the  duel. 
;  one  wonder  at  the  result  ?     Not  that  he  continued 
practices  afterwards.     On  the  contrary, 

'  Pas^iato  il  poute^  gabbato  ii  santo ' 

the   bridge   one    laughs   at  the   saint),  and  so  did 
Bimac  after   the    battle,   *car   il   se   fit   Huguenot   tres 
ael' 

If   the  esp^e  in  judicious  hands  made  a  legal  title  to 

il  property,   it  was  eqiially  valid  evidence  of  moral 

cter,  which  w^as  otherwise  presumed  on  the  slightest 

junds  to  be  bad.    When  a  man,  guilty  of  hideous  crime, 

iughtered  his  accuser  with  apparent  ease,  that  was  one 

the  unfathomable   secrets  de  Dieu,     In  a  story  much 

ambling  Browning's  'Count  Gismond,'  a  certain  Goutran 

luces  the  character  of  a  fair  countess.     Without  any 

she  is  forthwith  accounted  criminelle,  placed  ou  a 
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scaffold  and  told  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  Iti  vain  the  I 
unfortunate  lady  goes  round  to  her  relatives,  Pegging  I 
each  of  them  in  turn — pltenHenient — to  take  up  hereauscl 
All  express  themselves  convinced  of  her  innocence,  d^iul^ I 
in  fact,  bvt — Goutran,  like  Eobert  of  Artois,  was  a  man  of  I 
bis  hands,  and  none  might  stand  against  him.  *MativaU[ 
ot  poltrons  parens  estoient,'  aaya  Brantdme,  a  little  barsMyJ 
one  thinks.  But,  in  fact,  the  world  of  hia  day  was  no  : 
for  non-combatants. 

It  need  not  bo  inferred  that  Brant6nie  had  any  romaa- 
tic  conception  of  the  honour  of  women.    The  questioni 
reduced  itself,  like  all  others,  to  a  cut-and-dried  formokj 
Every  man,  ho  tells  us,  was  bound  to  defend  the  char»ct«rl 
of  tho  fair  sex,  whatever  he  might  happen  to  think  orl 
know  about  it ;  for,  after  all,  '  however  bad  she  may  bc'l 
a  woman  does  like  to  be  thought  honest  and  reepectabi&j 
Manners,  in  fact,  and  appearances  were  practically  ever)*[ 
thing  :  and  one  of  the  best  things  in  Brant6me's  book  if 
his  sketch  of  one  or  two  '  persons  of  quality '  like  Bus^l 
and  the  Due  de  Guise  ('  the  one  recently  murdered  ^,  taoi 
turn*  contemptuous  and   kant   eyi  Tnotn,  past-masters 
the  '  grand  manner '  bo  useful  for  putting  down  commo 
people,  prototypes  of  all  the  Strathmores  and  Guy  Livii 
stones  known  to  romantic  fiction,  who  could  yet  unfc 
now  and  then  so  far  as  to  throw  'a  silver  candlestidi'i 
your  he.ad  or  even  run  you  through  the  body. 

An  to  male  honour,  it  is  enough  to  read  of  the  careerj 
of  the  author's  particular  friend,  Baron  Vjt«,ux,  and  the 
long  tale  of  treacherous  murders  connected  with  the  Booioj 
of  this  eminently  successful  duellisL     *  It  waa  naid.'  8»y 
Brantome — what  will  not  censorious  people  say  ? — *  that 
he  killed  his  men  unfairly.'  When  such  a  man,  the  most  in* 
defatigable  and  remoraeleea  of  sleuth-hounds  in  the  matter] 
of  revenge,  as  we  are  assured,  could  be  represented  as  i 
shining  light  of  chivalry  in  Germany,  Spain,  Erigland,ana 
Italy,  and  the  'paragon  of   France,'  it  is  not  surprising 
to  leam  that  a  few  douce  and  timid  gentlemen  here  an 
there  took  refuge  from  such  a  society  where  alone  refuel 
coidd  be  found — in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Church. 
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VU.— THE  SOUTH   POLE. 

pTTie  Scienti_^c  Advantages  of  an  Antarctic  Expedition, 
5y  Dr   John    Murray,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Sir  J,   D. 
looker,  Dr  G-  Neumayer  and  others.     *  Proceedings  of 
llie  Boyal  Society,'  vol.  Ixii,  1898. 

F*lan  und  Aufgahen  der  Deutschen  Sudpolar-Expeditlon, 
j^By  Erich  von  Drygalski,     Verhandlungen  dor  Geaell- 

chaft  fitr  Erdkunde,  Berlin,  bd.  xxvi,  1899. 
|_fYra£  on  the  Antarctic  C&iitinent.     By  C*  E.  Borch^rc- 

Loudon:  Newnes,  1901, 
\Mfl<ttion  sommaire  du  voyage  fie  ta  Belgira.    Vuv  Adrien 
Je  Gerlache.     Bulletin  de  la  Societo   Koyalo  Beige  do 
^Gtio^iiphie,  torn.  xxiv.     Brussels,  1900. 
Auf  :nLin   SiidpoL       Von    Dr    Goorg    von    Neumayer. 
BerUn,  l&OO. 
&  The  Antarctic  Manual.     Edited  by  Dr  George  Murray. 

K Royal  Geographical  Society.    London,  1001. 
id  other  works. 

DuBiNG  the  past  twenty  years  scientific  men  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany  have  been  advocating  a  renewal 
of  exploration  within  the  Antiirctie  regions  in  Rteain-ves- 
sels  fitted  with  all  the  inatrumenta  of  modern  research. 
The  demand  has  at  last  been  successful.  Two  expeditions, 
well  equipped  for  such  an  exploration,  aet  sail  from 
Europe  in  August  last :  one  a  British  expedition  in  the 
ship  Discovery,  under  Commander  Robert  Scott,  B.N., 
lo  other  a  German  expedition  in  the  ship  Gauss,  under 
!ie  direction  of  Professor  Erich  von  Drygalski,  The 
Bparture  of  these  important  expeditions  calls  for  a  brief 
tetch  of  the  progress  of  Antarctic  exploration  in  the  past, 
pr  a  statement  concerning  the  present  condition  of 
pentific  knowledge  regarding  the  South  Polar  regions, 
ad  for  some  det-ails  respecting  the  bold  attempt  now  to 
made  to  lift  the  veil  of  ignorance  hanging  over  the 
DOst  inhospitable  and  forbidding  area  on  the  surface  of 
'  planet. 

The  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  six- 

tenth   centuries  were   the  golden  age   of  geographical 

iiecovery.     Until  that  time,  men's  knowledge  of  the  world 

been  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 

phere  ;  but  within  the  space  of  about  thirty  years  Vasco 
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da  Gfttna  had  Baited  round  the  Cape  to  India,  and  Portu* 
gTjeae  pilots  had  mapped  out  the  Indian  and  Chinese  sew 
as  far  south  and  east  as  New  Guinea  t  Columbus  had  dis- 
covered America ;  and  one  of  Magellan's  ships  had  circuui- 
navigated  the  globe.  These  voyages,  together  with  less 
celebrated  feata  within  the  same  period,  doubled  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge  of  the  eai-th's  surface  and  added  a 
hemisphere  to  the  chart  of  the  world. 

On  the  map  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci^  which  appeared 
about  1514,  a  large  island  is  represented,  mostly  to  the 
south  of  the  equator,  bearing  the  name  America.  A 
knowledge  of  this  new  world — this  fourth  part  unknown 
to  the  ancients — ^with  its  wild  and  cannibal  inhabitant*, 
was  first  spread  abroad  in  Europe  through  the  letters  d 
Vespucci.  It  was  at  once  recognised  that  these  land";  in 
the  south  were  quite  different  from  the  shores  of  Ajiia 
which  Columbus  was  believed  to  have  reached  a  few 
years  previously*  They  were  identified  with  the '  Anticb* 
thon'  of  ancient  and  mediffival  philosophers,  while  the 
inhabitants  were  identified  with  the  *  Antipodes'  of  tie 
south — soulft  which  had  participated  neither  in  the  sin 
of  Adam  nor  the  redemption  of  Christ,  the  belief  in  whose 
existence  had  been  condemned  as  a  hei-esy  by  the  fathert 
of  the  Church-  Such  discoveries  and  conjectures  did  much 
to  fire  the  imagination  and  to  bring  about  the  inteUectunl 
and  moral  changes  characteristic  of  the  Renaiasauoe,  m 
well  as  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  geographical  os- 
ploration  south  of  the  equator, 

Long  after  it  had  been  shown  that  the  northern  con- 
tinental masses  were  cut  off  from  land  to  the  southward, 
the  belief  in  a  great  southern  continent  persisted.  Th» 
l>elief  played  a  large  part  in  geographical  explorations 
and  speculations.  Ceylon,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Soutb 
Georgia,  the  New  Hebrides,  were  each  in  turn  believed  to 
be  portions  of  the  southern  continent,  which  was  repiv- 
sented  by  some  geographers  of  the  eighteenth  centurT**" 
be  greater  in  extent  than  Asia,  while  the  n\imber  of  its 
inhabitants  was  estimated  at  fifty  millions.  Quelros,  wlio 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  carried  oot 
explorations  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  became  the  hero  and 
apostle  of  this  great  southern  continent ;  he  pictured  in 
glowing  terms  its  richness  and  beauty,  and  even  formed 
projects  for  its  colonisation.     An  ardent  champion  of  the 
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riew3  of  Queiros  waa  Dalrymple,  who  was  Hydrographer 
to  the  Admiralty  when  the  celebrated  voyages  of  James 
Cook  began.  He  was  designated,  at  the  outset^  as  the 
Leader  of  the  first  expedition  to  the  Pacific ;  but,  as  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  Royal  Navy,  trouble  with  the  regular 
officers  was  feared,  and  fae  waa  replaced  by  Cook.  He 
became  the  life-long  opponent  of  Cook ;  and  the  bitter 
gontroveraiea  which  were  carried  on  between  Dalrymple 
,d  Cook's  friends  are  among  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
ing  in  geographical  literature. 

Daring  his  first  voyage  Cook  proved  that  New  Zealand 
an  iflland,  and  that  no  continent  was  situated  m  the 
uth  Pacific  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel.     The  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society,  wishing  to  have  this  question  of  u 
puthern  continent  settled  once  for  all.  induced  the  Gox-ern- 
.ent  to  send  Cook  on  another  expedition  to  the  South 
Cook's  second  voyage  commenced  in  the  year  1772 ; 
id  in  its  course  he  explored  the  whole  southern  ocean 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that»  if  a 
ntinent  did  exist,  it  must  be  situated  within  the  Ant- 
rctic  Circle  and  is  covered  with  eternal  ice  and  snow. 

There  was  no  disputing  the  conclusions  of  this  hardy 
nd  persevering  navigator:  henceforth  the  great  southern 
intinent  disappeared  from  charts  and  from  geographical 
mtroveray.  It  was,  however,  replaced  by  an  Antarctic 
mtinent,  parts  of  which  Cook  believed  he  might  have 
Ben,  and  in  the  existence  of  which  he  expressed  a  firm 
lUef:— 

But/  he  added, '  I  can  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  no  man  will 
enture  fui-thet  thaci  I  have  done,  and  tliat  the  lauds  which 
lie  to  the  south  will  never  be  explored.' 

P     Cook's  unfavourable   report  concerning   the  physical 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South 
'ole  effectually  prevented  further  exploration  in   this 
ition  for  the  next  forty  years.    But  in  1819  the  English 
ilor  Smith  discovered  the  South  Shotlands  ;  and  in  1820 
e  Russian  Bellingshausen  discovered  Alexander  Land, 
ith  explorers  reported  g^at  numbers  of  whales,  fur- 
,1a,  and  penguins  to  the  south  of  Capo  Horn.     Almost 
mediately  a  brisk  aud   profitable  whale  and  fur-seal 
sprang  up  among  British  and  American  sailors, 
through  their  many  voyages  extended  our  knowledge 
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of  Antarctic  lands  and  seas.  In  1823  Weddcll  rea^tied  a 
latitude  of  T-f  South.  Between  1831  and  18150,  Biscoe  dis- 
covered Enderby  Land,  Kemp  discovered  Kerap  Land,  and 
Balleny  discovered  the  Balleny  Islands. 

A  new  and  important  direction  was  given  to  Antarctic 
exploration  in  the  year  1838  through  the  publications  of 
the  groat  German  mathematician, Gauss,  concerning  terres- 
trial magnetisra.     Ho  showed  theoretically  how,  from  oV 
aervations  at  a  few  well -diytribu ted  poinU,  the  magnetic 
force  and  the  deviation  of  the  compass  from  the  true  north 
could    he  calculated,  for  the  w^hole  surface  of  the  eartE. 
The  observations  required  for  this  calculation  had  beeo 
made  for   the   noi'thern    hemisphere,  w^here,  indeed,  tht 
position  of  the  magnetic  pole  had  already  been  deterrainmi, 
but  they  were  altogether  wanting  in  high  southern  lati- 
tudes*    Here,  then*  was  a  practical  problem  which  at  ouwj 
appealed  to  the  great  commercial  nations.     Seamen  must 
have  magnetic  charts  in  order  to  steer  their  ships  aright; 
they  must  know  the  laws  of  magnetic  action  to  be  able 
properly  to   estimate   the  trustworthiness  of  their  com- 
passes.      Three   important  expeditions  were  accordingly 
despatched  about  the  same  time  to  make  magnetio  ob- 
servations in  high  southern  latitudes:  one  French,  under 
Dumont  d'Urville,  who  discovered  Louis  Philippe  Land, 
Joinville  Land^  and  Adelie  Land;    one  American,  under 
Wilkes,  who  discovered  Palmer  Land  and  Wilkea  Land,  the 
hitter  of  which  ho  regarded  as  part  of  a  great  ooatinciitf 
and  one  British,  under  James  Clark  Koss. 

In  the  years  1841  and  1842  Ross  boldly  worked  his  two 
sailing  ships  through  the  ice-pack  and  discovered  Victom 
Land,  to  the  east  of  which,  in  both  seasons,  he  found  afl 
open  and  navigable  soa.  He  followed  the  mountainoos 
coasts  of  the  new  land  for  five  hundred  miles  to  the  soutlif 
where  they  terminated  in  Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror^ 
the  former  of  which  was  vomiting  forth  flame  and  lava 
from  a  height  of  twelve  thousand  foet.  He  then  sailed 
for  three  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  along  the  ]>e^ 
pcndicular  face  of  an  ice-barrier  which  rose  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  above  sea  levtil. 
He  landed  on  two  volcanic  islands  devoid  of  vegetation. 
and  sailed  within  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  the  soath 
magnetic  pole ;  he  hud  previously  planted  the  flag  of  lii" 
country  on   the  north  magnetic   pole.     Not  only  did  h? 
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illy  carry  out  his  magnetic  survey^  but  he  aoimdod 
dredged  in  deep  water,  he  studied  the  temperatiu'e 
he  ocean,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr  (now  Sir 
ph)  Hooker,  he  investigated  the  marine  fauna  and 
of  the  Antai-etic.  Till  within  a  few  years  ago,  his 
rvatiotia  supplied  the  most  trustworthy  information 
erning  the  South  Polar  regions ;  and  he  described 
vivid  manner  all  the  anxieties,  dangers,  su£fering&, 
joys  w^hich  the  explorer  experiences  in  those  magnifi- 
realmsof  enow^j  ice,  and  volcanic  fire,  where  hailstonnb, 
,  and  gales  alternate  with  brilliaat  sunshine, 
"he  time  had  at  length  arrived  in  the  history  of 
Lsed  nations  when  costly  expeditions  could  be  sent 
1  in  search  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  without 
;t  reference  to  any  commercial  or  other  material 
tntage.  Such  was  the  Challenger  expedition  which 
d  from  England  in  the  year  1872*  During  her  explor- 
l  of  the  great  ocean  basins,  the  Challenger  made  a 
t  excursion  to  the  south,  and  was  the  first  steamship 
'OSS  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Aa  she  was  wholly  unpro- 
;d,  she  could  not  penetrate  the  ice-pack,  nor  did  she 
rver  any  new  landa ;  hut  her  accurate  magnetic  and 
jorologic  observations,  her  deep-sea  soundings,  her 
stigation  of  surface  and  deep-sea  organisms,  her 
rvationa  on  specific  gravity  and  deep-water  tempera- 
threw  a  flood  of  light  on  Antarctic  problems.  Just 
look's  second  expedition  was  brought  about  by  the 
ries  of  Queiros  and  Dalrymplo  regarding  a  great 
hem  continent;  juat  aa  the  expeditions  of  d'TJrville, 
ces  and  Boss  wore  brought  about  by  the  researches  of 
S3  in  terrestrial  magnetism ;  so  do  the  Antarctic 
jditions  of  the  hist  few  years,  the  two  expeditions 
have  just  sailed^  and  those  still  contemplated  from 
land  and  Sweden,  ail  owe  their  origin  to  the  Chal- 
er  investigations  and  the  advocacy  of  its  naval  and 
ian  staff — Nares,  Tizard,  Wyville -Thomson,  Murray 
Buchanan.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
feasor  Georg  von  Neumayer,  who  founded  the  Magnetic 
srvatory  at  Melbourne,  has  long  advocated  a  renewal 
Jitarctic  exploration, 

rhe  Antarctic  discoveries  during  the  past  six  or  seven 
rs  have  not  been  unimportant.  While  engaged  in  an 
eessful  search  for  whalebone-whjil*^,  Larsen,  in  1892, 
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luuded  on  Seymour  Islaud,  and  picked  up  some  tertiary 
fossils.  The  following  year  he  steamed  down  the  easlfirn 
aide  of  Graham  Land  ua  far  an  68"  South,  ■wheu  h^h  land 
was  aeon  to  the  east  and  south,  and  an  active  volcano  wm 
discovered,  lu  1894  Kristenseu  steamed  through  the  ice  in 
the  truck  of  Boss  with  the  whaler  Antarctic*  and  effected 
the  first  landing  on  the  Antarctic  continent  at  Gape  Adttre. 
In  1898  the  German  deep-sea  expedition  carried  out  a 
splendid  series  of  soundings  from  the  Capo  to  Bouvet 
Island,  thence  along  the  pack-ice  towards  Endorby  Land, 
and  northward  to  Kerguelen,  discovei-inj^  a  very  deep 
ocean.  In  189S  the  small  but  well-equipped  Beljficft  ex- 
pedition made  careful  explorations  on  the  west  coast  of 
Graham  Land,  and  then,  steaming  south  towards  Alex- 
ander Land,  became  fixed  in  the  pack-ice  south  of  tbp 
seventieth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  Belgica  -w&n  thus  the 
first  ship  to  pass  a  winter  within  the  Antarctic  Circle. 
lu  1899  Borchgrevink,  who  had  been  with  Kristenscn  in 
1894^  again  made  his  way  to  Victoria  L>and  in  tho  Southern  ' 
Cross,  and  anchored  in  Robertson  Bay  off  Cape  Adare; 
this  was  the  iirst  time  a  ship  had  anchored  within,  tbfi 
Antarctic  Circle.  Borchgreviuk  and  nine  companiyOftl 
landed  with  houses,  storesj  sledges,  and  dogs  at  Cflpol 
Adare,  where,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  winter  wiw 
passed  on  the  Antarctic  continent.  Tho  Southern  Croes 
meanwhile  returned  to  Australia.  She  again  reached  Capn 
Adare  the  following  season,  and  after  embarking  the 
whole  party,  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  Victoria  Land  | 
as  far  south  as  Mount  Ten'or.  The  ice-barrier  was  then 
followed  for  three  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward;  and 
Borchgreviuk  was  able  to  land  at  a  point  in  east  longi- 
tude 195^  50',  where  a  break  was  observed  in  the  Harrier 
with  low  ice.  With  two  of  his  ship's  company,  dog^  AOti 
fledges,  he  travelled  over  the  surface  of  the  barrier  U 
latitude  78*  50'  South,  the  moat  southerly  point  yet  reacbsA 
by  man. 

In  passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  problems  whJci 
await  solution  from  systematic  observations  within  tiie 
Antarctic  Circle,  it  may  l>e  pointed  out  that  all  gOTwai 
conceptionti  concerning  the  distribution  of  terrestrisl 
phenomena,  and  all  attempts  at  constructing  the  pMt 
history  of  our  plnnct,  must  reniftin  more  or  less  nrwiti*- 
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ry  till  we  have  a  fullei-  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
TTOunding  the  South   Pole.     In   physical  geography  it 

essential  to  know  the   form  and  nature  of   the  relief 

the  earth's  crust,  for  these  very  largely  influence  the 
istrihutiou  of  all  other  natural  phenomena.  In  temperate 
nd  tropical  regions,  we  are  slowly  gaining  an  accurate 
lea  of  submarine  topography  from  deep-sea  soundings 
hich  are  necessary  for  cable  purposes ;  but  cables  are 
ot  likely  to  be  required  ncross  the  Antart^tu-  Ocean.  At 
le  Berlin  Geographical  Congress  Sir  John  Murray  stated 
i&U  were  science^  national  and  intenifttionaL  properly 
rganieed,  then  the  first  t.aak  of  Ant-arctic  expeditions 
ould  be  to  aound  the  great  Southern  and  Antarctic 
renne  in  all  accessible  areas,  bo  that  their  depths  and 
le  position  of  the  Antarctic  lands  might  be  laid  down, 
nd  the  best  lino  of  attack  on  the  unknown  regions  be 
dicated. 

We  know  that  a  very  deep  ocean  runs  round  the  world 
t  about  the  60th  degree  of  south  latitude.  To  the  south  of 
u  Cape,  the  Yaklivia  obtained  depths  exceeding  three 
eographical  miles  (3134  fathoms);  and  further  to  the 
'est  Rosa  paid  out  4000  fathoms  of  line  without  reaching 
ottom.  To  the  south  of  Kerguelen,  the  Challenger  re- 
orded  depths  of  one  geographical  mile  and  a  half  close 

the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  depths  of  nearly  three  geo- 
raphical  miles  to  the  south  of  Australia.     The  open  sea 

the  east  of  Victoria  Land  lies  over  a  submarine  projec- 
on  of  the  Antarctic  continent,  Ross's  soundings  shoiving 
10  average  deptli  to  he  less  than  500  fathoms^  Wilkes 
btained  a  few  shallow  soundings  along  the  shores  of 
Vilkes  Land*  The  Belgica  drifted  through  20  degrees 
i  longitude  over  a  continental  shelf  to  the  north  of 
Jexander  Land,  whore  the  depths  were  sometimes  only 
h  fathoms ;  but,  a  little  to  the  northward,  this  submarine 
lateau  plunged  rapidly  to  the  nuiL'b   greater  depths  of 

e  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  just  ns  is  the  case  off  many 
ither  continental  coasts. 

The  largo  glaciated  blocks  and  other  rock -fragments 
hich  the  Challenger  and  after^vards  the  Valdivia  dredged 
om  the  floor  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  consist  of  gneisses, 
ranit'OB,  mica  schists,  quartziferous  diorites,  grained 
uartzites,  sandstones,  limestones,  and  shales ;  these 
karly  indicate  that  the  Antarctic  ice  mores  over  ancient 
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continental  laud  situated  somewhere  within  the  Antar«tic 
Circle.  Again  d'Urville  found  gneiss  and  granite  at  Adelie 
Land ;  near  the  same  plac^  Wilkes  met  with  blocks  of  red 
sandstone ;  Dr  Donald  bi-ought  pebbles  of  radiolarian 
cbert  from  Joinvillo  Land  ;  Beniaochi  has  described  strati- 
fied rocks  with  a  slaty  structure  and  graphitic  layers  at 
Robertson  Bay.  Obaervera  on  the  Belgiea  collected  granite; 
serpentine,  and  unfossiliferous  slates  in  Danco  Lani: 
while  fossil  coniferous  wood  and  fossil  marine  shells. 
which  indicate  a  warmer  climate,  were  picked  up  by 
Larsen  on  Seymoiir  Island. 

There  is  thus  abundtint  evidence  of  a  wide  extent  of 
continental  land  within  the  ice-bound  regions  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle.  Only  a  very  indefinitre  estimate  of  its  eitent 
can  be  made,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  rooimtAin 
ranges,  varying  from  3000  to  15,000  feet  in  height.  Ju 
Victoria  Land,  Wilkes  Land.  Graham  Land,  and  Alexander 
Land,  all  rise  from  the  same  continental  plateau,  which  is 
flanked  on  one  of  its  sides  by  volcanoes  and  great  lava 
streams,  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  continuation 
witliin  the  j\jitarctic  of  that  great  *  circle  of  fire '  sur- 
rounding everywhere  the  vast  basin  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

At  the  South  Pole,  then,  there  is  a  continent  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  more  northerly  land  masses  by 
an  ocean  in  which  the  soundings  indicate  that  the  shal- 
lowest water  exceeds  two  geographical  nul&*  in  depth. 
At  the  North  Pole  there  is  a  deep  sea  almost  completely 
cut  off  from  the  great  oceans  by  a  ring  of  continental 
laud,  the  Arctic  Sea.  being  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  a 
submarine  barrier  on  which  the  depths  are  less  than  100 
fathoms,  and  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  similar  submarine 
barrier  on  which  the  defiths  are  lees  than  400  fathoms. 
This  contrast  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  to- 
wards the  two  polar  regions  help»  to  explain  the  distribu' 
tion  of  many  other  torrestrial  and  oceanic  phenomoua 
within  the  two  hemispheres. 

Over  the  circumpolar  ocean,  to  the  north  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle,  there  is  a  remarkably  low  atmospheric 
pressure  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Into  this  area  tlio 
north-westerly  -tvinds  continually  blow.  The  mean  bai'o- 
metric  proa^ure  of  this  circumpolar  region  is  appa^ 
ently  less  than  29  inches,  which  is  much  lower  than  at 
similar  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere.     It  was  ul 


time  supposed  that  this  low  baromotnc  preasiire  eon- 
Ed  right  to  the  South  Polo,  but  Buchan'a  diseuaaion 
he  Challenger  and  other  meteorologic  obseirations 
I  excellent  reasons  for  concluding  that  a  great  anti- 
>ne  rests  permanently  on  the  ice-covered  Antarctic 
ineot,  and  that  cold  dry  winds  blow  from  the  South 
to  the  north  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
"his  view  has  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  observa- 
1  for  tw^o  complete  years.  At  the  position  where  the 
^ca  was  fixed  in  the  pack-ice,  the  winds  were  iu 
omer  from  the  south  and  east ;  in  the  winter  from  the 
b  and  west.  This  indlcatos  that  the  ship  was  not  far 
I  the  southern  edge  of  the  great  barometric  depres- 
ftnd  also  that  in  winter  the  centre  of  the  Antarctic 
yclone  shiftB  towards  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  which 
Etion  the  largest  extent  of  continental  land  is  probably 
*ed.  At  Cape  Adare  the  prevaiUng  winds  were  from 
Bouth-eaat.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  time 
t  at  this  station  these  south-east  winds  blew  with  a 
dty  of  forty  miles  an  hour;  on  two  occasions  the 
Jity  was  over  ninety  miles  an  hour.  Nothing  more 
lUing  than  these  frightful  winds  with  their  tons  of 
r-drift  can  be  imagined.  In  the  northeni  hemisphere 
5  is  no  circumpolar  area  of  low  barometric  pressure, 
oo  permanent  antiej'clone  over  the  North  Pole,  The 
t  northern  land  masses  extending  into  temperate  and 
ical  latitudes  produce  a  much  more  complicated  system, 
ugh  being  heated  by  solar  radiation  in  summer  and 
)d  by  terrestrial  radiation  in  winter, 
;  has  long  been  known  that  in  the  southern  hemi- 
Pe  the  summGr  temperature  is  very  much  lower,  and 
iter  temperature  much  less  severe,  than  in  cor- 
ing latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  the 
the  Hnes  showing  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
sea-water  take  a  nearly  concentric  and  parallel  ar- 
ent  around  the  South  Pole.  In  the  north  these 
show  very  marked  deflections  in  a  north  and  south 
ion  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  great  eon- 
ita  and  great  oceiin  currents  like  the  Gulf  Stream, 
extremely  f avou  rable  thermal  conditions  in  the 
lem  hemisphoro  are  a  consequence  of  the  wide 
t  of  open  (wiuiu^  especiany  iu  latitudes  JjO"  to  55** 
The  recent  wlnt<'r  observations  within  the  Ant* 
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arctic  Cli'cle,  which  have  excited  so  much  scientific  interest, 
show,  however,  that  these  favourable  conditions  are  lost 
as  we  approach  the  South  Pole, 

At  the  Belgica  position  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
year  was  14''-7  Fahr. :  the  mean  for  the  coldest  muuth 
(August)  was  —11*' 7;  the  mean  for  the  wannest  month 
(Fehniary)  was  30"  "2,  therefore  nearly  two  degrees  b^low 
the  freeaing-point.  The  observations  at  Cape  Adare  show 
Himilar  reaulta,hut  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  was 
only  7^ '05,  The  maximum  temperature  recorded  here  ww 
"IS^'Q  in  January,  during  a  strong  gale  from  the  soutli- 
eaett  and  the  minimum  temperature  was  —  43^ '  1  in  August, 
during  perfectly  calm  and  clear  weather.  The  intensd 
effect  of  solar  radiation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a 
temperature  above  80^  was  frequently  recorded  at  Cupe 
Adare  by  the  black-bulb  themaometer  in  vacuo,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  temperature  in  the  shade  remain^ 
several  degrees  below  the  freezing-point.  The  lowest 
temperature  ever  experienced  by  human  beings,  namely, 
-89'*  Fahr.»  was  registered  at  a  place  in  Central  Sibem, 
juat  to  the  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  Taken  with  the  rela- 
tively high  temperature  in  summer  at  the  same  place,  this 
gives  the  greatest  annual  range  of  temperature  known 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  Nevertholeas*  it  may  fairly  be 
expected  that,  owing  to  the  very  slight  rise  of  tempera- 
ture during  the  Antarctic  summer,  the  absolutely  lowwt 
yearly  temperature — the  absolute  pole  of  cold  on  the  faco 
of  the  earth — will  be  found  on  the  Antarctic  continent 

The  winter  temperature  of  the  ocean  water  at  Cape 
Adare  was  constant  at  about  27^' 8,  while  in  December, 
January  and  February  it  rarely  rose  above  the  freezing- 
point,  which  agrees  with  previous  observations  in  polar 
I'egions.  The  w^hol©  range  of  temperature  met  witli  in 
polar  oceans  is  at  most  from  27^'  8  to  35°  or  35'  Fahr.,  ao  that 
small  differences  are  of  relatively  great  importance,  for  it 
is  by  these  that  the  course  of  oceanic  cxrcuhition  can  best 
be  traced.  The  common  distribution  of  temperature  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean  is  a  thick  warm  layer  between  a  ooU 
layer  at  the  surface  and  a  cold  layer  at  the  bottom.  Tlii» 
warm  intermediate  layer  haa  not  been  traced  south wara 
to  ita  disappearance,  nor  haa  the  cold  bottom  layer  beon 
traced  northward  to  ascertain  its  connection  with  the  cold 
water  which  the  Challenger  found,  bo  far  north  as  th? 
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ttor,  fit  the  bottom  of  the  oeeazi  off  tHe  BraziHan  coast* 
of  South  America,  where  the  temperature  was  32P*5l  Off 
the  Hiver  Plate  the  ChaJlengi^ again  foond  thU  cold  water 
Bt  the  bottom ;  bat,  &t  a  depth  of  about  1600  fathoms  near 
the  coast,  and  2200  fathoms  far  out  at  sea,  there  was  a 
steep  temperature  gradient  between  35^  and  33^,  which  in- 
dicates a  renewal  of  water^  and  therefore  a  current  at 
very  great  depths.  The  density  of  the  cold  bottom  ^water 
^s  found  to  be  yery  hi^h,  Bj  tracing  thia  cold  bottom 
m^*  to  it«  oH(^  at  the  surface  of  the  Antarctic  Oce«ui, 
itftneh  insig^ht  might  be  gained  into  the  causes  of  oce>anic 
ciinUation  in  general  Unfortunately,  the  Taldiria's  tem- 
pemture  obec(rvation«  are  not  sufficiently  near  enough 
to  each  other  to  show  the  position  of  the  temperature 
it  to  the  south  of  the  Cape. 

>  is  the  most  important  feature  of  polar  oceans.     In 

f  ftorthem  hemisphere^  with  the  exception  of  Green^ 

,  there  are  no  gatbenng  ground-s  for  glaciers  coiupar- 

in  extent  with   those   of   the   Antarctic  continent. 

inently  no  great  tabular  icebergs  like  those  of  the 

;  are  to  be  found  in  the  North  Polar  area.     The 

[  Oeean  being  almost  completely  surrounded  by  land« 

I  bat  a  very  limited  outlet  for  ice-floes  to  the  aoutk» 

the  pack-ice  becomes  much    heavier  and   more 

than  within  the  Antarctic  Circle,  where,  owing 

iflorrounding  ocean,  it  is  easily  carried  northward 

On  the  other  hand,  large  icebergs  and  hard 

i  of  Land-ice  are  more  numerous  in  the  southern 

in  the  Arctic,  where  soft*  plastic^  yielding  sea- 

the  rule. 

Bftore  ice  is  studied,  the  more  there  seems  to  be 

about    it.      It    is   often  forgotten,  especially  by 

%}  writers,  that  ordinary  sea-water  freezes  at 

'  or  29^  Fahr, — the  Salter  the  water  the  lower  the 

aint;  that  the  maximum-density  point  of  sea- 

below  it«  freezing -point,  not  above  it,  as  is  the 

.  fresh  -water  ;  and,  further,  that  pure  ice-ciystals 

n  9ea-water  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  sea- 

rin.  which  they  are  immersed  begins  to  freeze,  i.e.  at  a 

s  much  below  32^  Fahr.  or  0^  C.    In  freezing,  sea- 

•  ^e|iarates  into  pure  ice-crystals  and  brine,  which  in 

to  them  ;  the  pracess  of  freezing,  like  that 

ion,  U*aveH  (lio  hoii- water  Salter  than  before. 

L— .Vg.  388.  '*  n 
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When  sea-ice  has  acquired  a  certain  thickness,  tiie  f 
tion  of  ico  at  the  lower  surface  t-akes  place  very  al 
and  the  ice  last  formed  is  nmch  freer  from  salt  Uiaj 
first  fonned,  while  most  of  the  salt  dii^seminateia  ite 
the  surrounding  sea  :  from  this  it  follows  that  every 
of  ice  in  the  pack  has  a  different  composition.  Wejqi 
Nordenskiold  and  others  tell  us  that  even  at  a  tempei 
of  —40°  there  is  liquid  brine  In  the  surface  layers  ( 
ice.  At  this  low  temperature,  on  walking  over  sue 
every  footstep  is  impressed  on  the  white  surfa 
looks  like  snow  in  a  state  of  thaw* 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  thii-t 
study  of  the  mutual  interaction  of  ice,  salt  and  WB 
necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  distribut; 
Balinity,  density  and  tempeniture  in  the  Antarctic  ( 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  their  effect  on  general  oi 
circulation.  Cook  held  that  the  flat-topped  icebergs 
not  be  formed  at  sea  away  from  the  support,  of 
This  view  was  not  accepted  by  his  conipanionst  th( 
Foraters ;  they  did  not  think  the  presence  of  Uiuj 
necessary  to  explain  their  formation ;  and,  in  suppc 
this  opinion,  J.  G.  Forster  cited  the  celebrated  experii 
of  Naime  on  the  freezing  of  sea-water*  published  i 
Philosophical  Transac;tions  in  1776.  The  writers  o 
article  on  *  Ice  Observations  '  in  the  *  Antarctic  Ma 
regard  this  question  as  still  open,  but  most  scientifi* 
and  polar  navigators  regard  the  question  as  deffa 
settled  against  the  '  floe  theory  *  of  Antarctic  icebez| 
against  the  Forsters'  ■v-iews,  'M 

Ice  is  an  even  more  characteristic  feature  of  Anm 
land  than  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  All  explorers  repr 
the  land  as  being  covered  by  a  thick  white  mantle  of 
and  ice  except  on  tlie  face  of  bold  and  steep  cliffs  ai 
low  points  projecting  into  the  sea,  apparently  swq 
gales  and  oceanic  currents.  While  minor  details  o 
landscape  are  obliterated,  the  outlines  of  the  mow 
ranges  stand  forth  in  bold  relief.  At  some  placflfl 
peaks  have  been  seen  to  rise,  one  behind  the  other,  ro| 
the  interior.  Some  geologists  compare  these  cUmati< 
ditlons  with  the  last  pliase  of  gliiciation  in  the  nort 
hemisphere  ;  for  thero  is  abmidant  evidence  of  a  i 
extensive  glaciation  throughout  high  southern  latit 
in  past  times. 
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ly  nlxHit  seren  or  eight  landings  have  been  effected 
thin  tlie  Antarctic  Circle,  one  by  dX'rvill*t  at  Adelie  Land* 
d  the  others  by  Koss>  Krieteasen  and  Borchgrevink  on 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria  Land-  The  east  ooast 
^ctoria  Land  is  the  best  known.  The  Admiralty  and 
^pe  Albert  ranges  of  raoontains  run  along  the  coast ; 
^although  the  seaward  facea  do  not  farm  a  very 
tensive  gathering  ground,  the  glaciers  which  fiU  the 
lley?  are  pushed  out  to  sea  from  one  to  thirty  mil&s. 
imacchi  believes  that  Wood's  Bay,  at  the  hose  of  Mount 
mioume^  is  the  ouly  place  in  South  Victoria  Land  where 
Aiip  could  winter  with  perfect  security ;  and  he  says  that 
na  near  this  place  a  party  could  reach  the  foot  of  Mount 
rror — on©  hundred  and  seventy  miles  distant — in  eight 
ya  by  travelling  along  the  ice-foot  with  dogs  and  sledges. 
No  feature  of  the  Antarctic  world  has  attracted  so  much 
bention  and  aroused  eo  much  interest  and  discussion 
hong;  scientific  men  as  the  great  ice-barrier  discovered 
'  R068,  running  for  three  hundred  niiles  eastwards  from 
B  baae  of  the  great  volcanoes,  Erebus  and  Terror,  in 
tltnde  78^  South*  This  solid  wall  of  ice,  fii^m  one  hundred 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  probably  rests  on  the 
!i  floor,  where  the  average  depth  is  about  one  thousand 
or  hundred  feet.  Boss  saw  no  break  in  it.  It  ha^  prob- 
ity changed  since  his  time»  for  Borchgrevink  was  able  to 
ad  on  the  barrier  and  travel  over  its  surface,  which  i^ 
presented  as  an  immense  white  unbroken  flat  with  a 
Bredy  noticeable  rise  towards  the  south.  '  * 

Blemacchi  thinks  that  if  the  Southern  Cross  party 
id  continued  their  journey  for  some  fifty  miles  to  the 
mth  they  w^ould  have  come  to  an  open  sea.  This  is  most 
iprobable.  The  balance  of  evidence  is  altogether  in  favour 
f  thie  accepted  view — that  this  ice-barrier  is  the  seaward 
kee  of  a  great  glacier  or  ice-sheet,  descendingfrom^  immense 
hthering  grounds  towards  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
Ueh  ia  just  in  the  condition  to  throw  off  the  t-able-shaped 
ifebergs  some  miles  in  length  and  about  1400  feet  in  thick- 
ess.  This  is  not,  however,  the  only  place  where  these 
ibular  bergg  are  shot  forth  into  the  ^Vntaretic  ^  Ocean, 
barriers  havo  been  seen  at  many  others  oints. 
f  is  much  to  suggest  that  the  rate  of  motion  5n  Ant- 
I  gflaciers  is  very  rapid.  Arctowskj  says  the  thunder 
ig  ice  is  continuous  on  the  rugged  coasts  of  Gi-ahatn 
2  H  2 
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Land  ;  Buchanan  reports  the  same  thing  on  Heard  IsUnd;] 
and  Borchgrevink  and  hie  captain  nearly  lost  their  livw  I 
through  a  glacier  giving  biith  to  an  iceberg  during  their 
brief  visit  to  a  pebbly  beach  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Teiror.J 
Brygalski  found  that  Home  Greenland  glaciers  moved  iitJ 
the  extraordinary  rate  of  sixty  feet  in  twenty-four  hourej 
and  that  the  rate  was  not  affected  by  change  of  season-l 
If^  as  he  supposes,  the  rate  of  motion  ie  due  to  the  nuMJ 
of  the  glacier,  then  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  supp^rl 
of  tabular  icebergs  is  so  abundant  in  the  Antarctic. 

Drygalaki  found  that  the  inland  ice  forming  the  reser-j 
voir  of  Greenland  glaciei^  had  little  or  no  appreciabbi 
motion,  and  he  believes  that  the  low  temperature  of  the  su^I 
face  penetrates  the  bottom  of  the  ice-field.    In  the  moving| 
glacier  the  temperature  was  found  to  rise  rapidly  fron 
the  Burface  downwards ;  and  at  the  bottom,  where  rock] 
and  ice  meet,  the  temperature*  even  at  the  coldest  tinw  oC 
the  year,  is  probably  the  ordinary  temperature  of  melttngl 
iee.   The  heat  necessary  to  produce  this  condition  of  ihingiil 
is  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  friction  of  the  grains  of] 
ice  against  each  other  during  the  motion  of  the  glacier.f 
These  grains  of  ice  are  irregular  in  bhape  and  of  variotMi 
sizes :  they  fit  into  each  other  like  the  pieces  of  a  piizzlt^f 
and  are  said  to  be  sun'ounded  by  slightly  impure  wat^r 
in  which  they,  as  it  were,  float.    At  very  low  temperatuiwij 
this  water  becomes  a  thin  film  of  brine  by  the  process 
which  we  have  just  referred  in  speaking  of  the  formatica 
of  salt-water  ice.     With  rising  temperatures  the  grains  in 
a  glacier  begin  to  melt  at  the  temperature  at  which  th^f 
ceased  to  freeze,  the  surrounding  brine  becomes  dilut 
and  the  melting-point  of  the  grains  of  ice  is  rai^d    Thfl 
difference  between  land-ice  and  sea-ice  is,  as    BuchauftH 
says,  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind  ;  sea-ice  is  mixed  wit 
much  brine  and  flows  easily ;  land-ice  contains  little  brind 
and  flows  with  difficulty.     Motion  in  a  glacier  is  due  1 
the  effect  of  fusion  and   regelation  under  conditions 
very  slight  variations   of    pressure    brought   about 
gravity. 

The  dazsdiug  whiteness  of  the  surface  of  a  glacier  i 
not  BO  much  caused  by  snow  as  by  the  disintegratioa  "^ 
the  compact  blue  glacier^ice  into  its  constituent  groifl 
through  the  influence  of  solar  radiation.     On  th« 
hand,  the  deep  blue-green  colour  of  caveBamd  grottoes  a 
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heavenly  blue  of  overturned  bergs  in  the  Antarctic 
pack  is  due  to  the  preaenee  of  deep-seated  layers  of  ice 
inrhich  have  not  yet  been  sunburnt.  The  gigantic  icicles 
vrhich  Robs  describes  as  hanging  from  the  ice-barrier,  the 
streanoSf  seen  by  Buchanan^  cascading  down  a  lai^e  flat 
Eoeberg*,  and  the  two  small  lakes,  vvith  an  issuing  stream^ 
noticed  by  Borchgrevink  on  the  John  Murray  glacier, 
all  point  to  much  surface-melting  under  the  insolation  of 
the  long  polar  day.  Drygalski's  views  concerning  glacier 
motion  have  not  yet  been  universally  accepted,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  whole  scientific  world 
that  an  oliserver  bo  experienced  in  glRcier  work  has  been 
appointed  leader  of  the  German  Antarctic  expedition. 


The  southern  limit  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  is 
ched  iu  Victoria  Land.  Five  species  of  lichen,  including 
jie  ordinaiy  reindeer  moss*  have  been  collected  at  Capo 
ire  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Terror,  even  on  rocks  at 
fhdight  of  3000  feet.  Among  the  tufts  of  lichen  thre^ 
BS  of  insects  were  captured.  This  is  the  total 
of  the  Southern  Cross  expedition.  The  Belgian 
servers  were  not  much  more  successful  on  the  west 
st  of  Graham  Land.  One  single  flowering  plant 
;  antarctica) — a  dwarf  grass — was  found  among  the 
tfl  of  moss  which  filled  up  cracks  and  moist  corners, 
le  grey,  orange  and  yellow  lichens  clung  to  vertical 
&k  faces.  The  mosses  produce  no  fruit :  they  multiply 
budding :  the  severe  climate  does  not  permit  the  re- 
productive organs  to  function.  Hopping  about  among  the 
mos&eB  and  hchens  was  a  blue-black  enow  flea  {Podurella)* 
A  dipterous  fly  {Betgica  antarctica)  was  also  found  ;  it  had 
only  rudimentary  wings»  all  individuals  attempting  flight 
being  c^irried  to  sea  by  the  gales  and  drowned  !  Lastly, 
^o  or  three  mites  {ocarina)  led  a  precarious  existence  on 
Be  scanty  vegetation.  In  little  ponds  of  fresh-water  a 
lew  microwopic  infusoriaus,  rotifers,  water-bears  and 
nematodes  were  observed,  together  with  the  diatoms  and 
other  minute  algte  on  which  they  feed.  At  on©  time 
these  ponds  are  wholly  frozen,  at  another  wholly  evapo- 
rated by  the  sun's  rays;  and*  in  consequence,  all  these 
organisms  have  the  power  of  encysting  so  as  to  be  able 
)  live  through  long  periods  of  dryness  and  congelation. 
Jfany  much  larger  animals  ^r©  jnet  witjj  op  the  ice 
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and  dry  laud,  which  oannot^  however,  be,  properly  speakbg, 
called  terrestrial.  Penguins  in  vast  numbers,  and  of  eeveral 
species,  occupy  in  summer  every  available  spot  near  the 
seasliot^e ;  their  eggs  and  fiesh  furnish  fresh  food  to  the 
explorer*  while  their  skinc^,  loaded  with  fat,  supply  him 
with  fuel.  Petrels,  skuas,  terns,  gulls  and  sbeath-bUIg  are 
numerous ;  and  some  of  the  species  nest  as  far  south  &a 
Mount  Terror,  Four  species  of  seals  are  more  or  U 
abundant  on  the  paek-lce,  ivhile  sea-lions  and  3ea-«lephaats 
are  met  with  further  to  the  north.  Troops  of  humpbackst 
rorquals  and  other  'whales  are  to  be  constantly  fieen 
feeding  in  the  holes  and  lanes  of  the  southern  ice-pack, 
especially  where  the  submarine  continental  platform 
extends  far  seawards.  Some  of  the  species  are  definltdjr 
known^  but  of  many  our  information  is  still  defective. 
No  whale  similar  in  form  and  habits  to  the  great  Green- 
land "right"  whale  has  been  found*  although  expeditions 
have  been  sent  south  to  search  for  it.  The  southern 
whalebone  whale  is  a  much  smaller  animal,  and  lires 
north  of  the  ice-region* 

It  is  well  known  that  all  animala  ore  ultimately 
dependent  for  their  food  on  plants,  i,e,  on  organiQ  sub- 
stances elaborated  in  the  presence  of  sunhght  and 
ehlorophyl.  Where  is  the  requisite  natural  laboratory 
of  vegetable  compounds  in  the  Antarctic?  Not  on  the 
land,  but  in  the  sea.  At  some  places  on  the  shore,  well 
protected  from  the  grinding  ice,  a  feiv  species  of  attached 
algffi  have  been  discovered ;  but  the  real  source  of  the 
food  for  whales,  seals,  birds,  itishes  and  all  other  animals 
is  found  in  the  vast  me-adows  of  diatoms  and  other  minate 
algje  floating  near  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  they  flourab 
even  under  the  pack-ice,  through  w^hich  some  sunlight 
filters.  The  small  herbivorous  pelagic  animals  browse 
in  thefie  floating  meadows  ;  in  turn  they  serve  as  food  for 
the  microscopic  csmivora  of  the  surface  waters.  The 
dejecta  flnd  dead  bodies  of  these  pelagic  organisms  then 
fall  down  through  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  forma 
rich  pasture  for  the  millions  of  animals  which  live  on  and 
crawl  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean.  Recent  expedition* 
have  collected  fish,  starfish,  molluscs*  crust-aceans,  spoDgM 
medusae,  bryozoans  and  gorgonids  in  the  shallow  water* 
of  the  Antarctic.  Detailed  descriptions  of  these  coUoctJon*. 
as  well  of  those  to  be  made  by  the  new  expeditions,  ane 
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Waited  with  tho  greatest  interest  by  naturalists ;  for  it 
has  been  alleged  that  many  marine  organisms  from  the 
Antarctic  are  identical  with  or  most  closely  allied  to 
species  in  Arctic  seas,  while  they  are  wholly  absent  from 
the  intervening  tropical  oceans.  We  are  asked,  in  fact,  to 
believe  that  the  faumi.  and  flora  of  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic regions*  although  as  fai*  asunder  as  the  poles,  aro 
more  closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  those  of  any 
intermediate  re^on. 

Geographical  zoologists  and  botanists,  geologists  and 
paJieontologists,  are  ever  prone  to  put  forth  far-reaching 
generalisations.  Some  of  these  may  be  referred  to.  To 
account  for  the  sub-tropical  fossil  ilora  of  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen  in  the  north,  and  for  the  fossils  of  Seymour 
Island,  ICorgueleu  and  Patagonia  in  the  south*  a  nearly 
imiforni  warm  climate  is  supposed  to  have  prevailed  over 
tho  whole  earth  in  early  tertiary  times.  When  cooling 
nenced  at  the  poles,  many  marine  forms  wore  killed 

;  or  forced  to  migrate  to  the  deep  sea.     To  explain  the 
ribution   of   some    li\'ing   and    fossil   fomis,   a  great 

Ithem  continent  is  Hiipposed  to  have  existed  in  late 
logical  ages,  uniting  Africa,  South  America,  Australia 
New  Zcalftnd  with  the  Antarctic  continent. 

jTliG  last  glacial  period  in  the  northern  hemisphere  la 

timea  referred  to  cosmic  agencies,  sometimes  to  local 

ic  agencies,  such  as  a  deflection  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  period  of  glaciation  is  regarded  by  some  as  having 

been  simultaneous  in  the  two  hemispheres  :  by  others  tho 

periods  of  glaciation  are  hold  to  havo  alternated  in  tho 

north  and  south*  the  groat  oeoans  flooding  at  one  time 

the  northern  and  at  another  the  southom  homisphere.    If 

this  be  so,  evidence  of  interglacial  periods  should  be  found 

in  the  Antarctic.    The  presence  of  glacial  deposits  in  lower 

Dyas  layers  over  wide  areas  is  supposed  to  point  to  great 

glaciation  in  tho  southern  hemisphere  in  later  paheozolc 

Jigee,  at  which  time,  it  is  held,  the  South  Polo  was  situated 

"omewhere  near  the  centre  of   tho   Indian  Ocean.     The 

absence  of   deposits  of   the  same    character   and   age  In 

Arctic  regions  is  held  to  confirm  this  supposed  shifting  of 

^e    earth's    axis,     In    order  to  explain   the  circumpolar 

listribntion  of  the  northern  carboniferous  and  southern 

'^iUi  {Glosffopterin)  floras*  which  are  held  to  be  indepen- 

bB&t  of  each   other,  and  to   have   been  developed  fi'om 

k. 
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different  centres,  an  equatorial  ocean  is  supposed  to  bave 
run  right  round  the  whole  globe  between  a  great  contiiwml 
at  the  North  Pole  and  another  great  continent  at  the 
South  Pole.  A  study  of  the  Antarctic  rocks  and  the 
geological,  age  of  their  faults,  together  with  the  poasibl* 
discovery  of  limestones,  coal  and  fossils,  will,  it  is  believed, 
have  a  veiy  Important  bearing  on  these  various  theories. 

The  work  of  Ross,  Moore,  d'Urville  and  Wilkes  enabW 
physicists  to  draw  the  cur^'es  of  the  magnetic  elementi 
with  much  greater  accuracy  than  before.  The  magnetic 
pole,  which  is  an  area  and  not  a  point,  ig,  however,  con- 
stantly changing  its  position ;  and  since  Ross's  time  lbs 
science  of  magnetism  has  made  great  progress.  A  recent 
calculation  from  the  latest  data  has  proved  most  unsatb- 
factor)*.  The  Chfillenger  observations  have  thrown  douU 
on  the  idea  that  the  magnetic  pole  moves  round  the  geo- 
graphical pole.  Deductions  cannot  be  made  from  a  few 
observations  in  a  limited  area :  trustworthy  obserTatioiu 
must  be  carried  Hght  round  the  South  Pole  before  results, 
adequate  to  the  immense  labour  involved  in  the  rnlcula- 
tiona,  can  be  expected.  It  is  these  observations  that  the 
Gaufls  and  the  Discovery  will  endeavour  to  obtain ;  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  will,  in  the  near  future,  result 
in  a  supply  of  more  correct  magnetic  charts  frir  th» 
navigator  and  lead  to  an  advance  in  the  physical  theor7 
of  magnetism. 

The  distribution  of  magnetic  action  in  the  two  polar 
regions  ia  entirely  different.  In  the  south  there  are  tirtf 
foci  of  total  intensity  both  situated  on  the  same  meridinn 
to  the  south  of  the  Australian  continent.  In  this  ppjifioii 
magnetic  storms  and  disturbances  are  more  frequent  thnn 
elsewhere.  So  also  are  the  aui-oral  displays,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  magnetic  pole.  Boi*chgrevink  obseiTwI 
these  displays  nearly  every  night  in  winter  in  all  their 
beauty.  They  were  much  less  frequent  and  intense  in  (lie 
locality  where  the  Belgica  wintered  ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  geographical  pole  they  are  rare  phenomena* 
no  display  having  been  seen  in  the  yenr  1882-83  in  iSoiiUf 
Georgia  or  near  Cape  Horn.  It  ia  thought  that  careful 
observations  on  atmospheric  electricity  in  the  Antarctic 
region  may  show  some  connexion  between  the  ulwi'f* 
mentioned  phenomena  and  electric  action. 


Sot  less  important  than  a  magnotir  survey  will  bo  a 
ivitation  sur^'ey  in  high  southern  latitudes,  for  no 
surements  of  the  grain tation-cons tan t  have  as  yet 
within  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Such  a  survey 
is  hoped,  increase  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
Bgure  of  the  earth,  render  more  definite  our  vieivs  as  to 
those  physical  and  terrestrial  constants  depending  on  the 
radius  of  the  earth,  and  show  some  connexion  between 
[gravity  and  terrestrial  magnetism.  In  1895*  the  Permanent 
^temational  Geodetic  Comtnisaionexpressodita  conviction 
it  a  gravitation  survey  within  the  Antarctic  area  would 
'  of  the  greatest  benefit  for  higher  geodetic  theory.  It 
ay,  in  short,  be  said  that  almost  every  natural  science 
loires  more  observations  mthin  the  Antarctic  Circle  as 
'  condition  of  further  advance. 


Within  the  past  twenty  yeai's  the  British  Government 

ive  several  times  been  urged  to  renew  exploration  in  tho 

.tarctic  regions  by  means  of  a  naval  expedition  similar 

i^racter  to  the  great  expeditions  of  Cook,  Ross,  and 

Challenger,  of  which  all  Englishmen  are  so  justlyproud. 

!f  reply  on  each  occasion  has  Ijeen  that,  for  urgent  reasons 
of  state,  neither  sbipSf  officers,  men.  nor  money  could  bo 
Apared  for  such  a  purely  scientific  undertaking.  An 
appeal  made  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to  the 
general  public  for  funds  to  fit  out  a  private  expedition 
met  with  a  very  unsn  tie  factory  responaei  till  a  subscription 
of  25,000/.  was  received  from  Mr  W.  L.  Longstaff.  The 
fnct  Hint  early  in  tho  year  1899  the  German  Reichstag 
unanimously  voted  the  money  necessary  for  an  Antarctic 
expedition  appears  to  Iiave  produced  a  change  of  opinion 
in  Britiah  officittl  circles ;  for,  in  Juno  of  that  year,  Mr 
Balfour  gave  a  faAourable  reception  to  a  deputation  from 
the  Royal  and  Roysl  Geographical  Societies,  and  promised 
Government  assistance.  A  letter  was  goon  after  received 
by  the  Royal  Society  to  the  effect  that  a  sum  of  45,000/. 
vould  be  granted,  pro^Hded  that  an  equal  amount  were 
forthcoming  from  other  sources.  To  secure  this  grant, 
the  Royal  Geograjjhical  Society  increased  its  subscription 
in  80OO7.     The  available  funds  thus  amounted  to  90.000;, 

No  Government  department  undertook  to  direct  the 
Organisation  of  the  expedition.  This  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  two  learned  sooieties^  which  were  wholly  without 
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experience)  in  executive  work  of  the  kind,  Vnrioiw  pom- 
mittoes  and  aub-committees  were  formed,  the  component 
elemGuta  of  which  underwent  continual  change.  Even* 
tually  a  cominittee  of  four,  consisting  of  the  two  preal- 
dents  and  another  official  fixjm  each  society,  had  to  Iw 
entrusted  with  full  powers.  In  these  circimistances  it 
was  no  wonder  that  serious  disagreements  arose,  and  thai 
the  final  arrangements  were  not  altogether  Batisfactoi7 
to  the  scientific  men  of  thia  country. 

The  Discovery  is  a  very  strong  wooden  ahip,  epeeiallf 
built  for  this  voyage  by  ri  Dundee  firm  from  the  degigna 
of  Mr  W.  E.  Smith,  one  of  the  naval  cons  true  to  i*s.    She 
IB  about  the  size  and  type  of  the  largest  modern  whaling 
voHsels — 178  feet  in  length,  34  feet  in  width,  and  20  feet 
in  depth,  with  a  displacement  of  1570  tons.   She  is  barque- 
i-igged,  with  auxiliary  engine.^  of  450  horse-power  and  a 
coal  capacity  of  240  tons.     All  the  internal  fittings  have 
been  arranged  for  work  and  comfort.      Amidships  is  s 
magnetic   observatory,  within   30  feet  of  which  all  th* 
fastenings  are  of  brass,  copper,  or  gun-metal,  so  as  to 
ensure   immunity   from    magnetic    influence.      The  ahip 
carries  out  dogs  for  sledging  purposes,  and  has  been  f-ttre' 
fully  pro\'isioned   for  three   years.      The   outfit   for 
winter  station  and  the  supply  of  scientific  instrum* 
have  received  the  direct  attention  of  experts,  so  tbn 
these  re»pects  the  expedition  is  nearly  all  that  couli 
desired.      The  vessel  is  commanded  by  Captain  RoVwrt 
Scott,  a  young  and  energetic  naval  ofiicer,  who  has  five 
other   officers   under  his   conmiand.      The  crew  consiatB 
chiefly  of   bluejackets,  with   some    Dundee   whidens,  ihn 
total  complement,  including  the  civilian   scientific  staff, 
being  about  forty-eight  men,  most  of  whom  arc  under 
thirty  years  of  age. 

The  expedition  is  now  on  its  way  to  the  base 
magnetic  station  at  Christ^hurch,  New  Zealand.  The 
latest  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  Commander  Scott  is 
in  every  way  delighted  with  his  ahip,  and  that  all  the 
scientific  work  is  going  ou  to  his  entire  satisfttctioD- 
About  the  middle  of  December  the  expedition  will  proceed 
directly  south  to  Victoria  Land.  Boss  -with  sailing  ship* 
pushed  his  w^ay  through  the  pack  in  two  different  year* 
to  these  coasts  ;  and  the  whalers  Antarctic  and  Southern 
Cross  have  since  successfully  followed  the  same  route  in 
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I  separate  years.  Tliero  iw  therefore  a  good  prospect 
'the  Discovery  reaching  tho  scene  of  her  chief  opara- 
before  the  end  of  January  1902.  In  all  probability 
I  »bip  will  winter  in  Wood  s  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
ilbourne.  Here  magnetic,  seiBmo logical,  electric,  and 
iTJtation  observatories  w^ill    be    established,  and    tidal 

Bs  set  «p  on  shore,  while  experiments  with  nieteoro- 

:ic   kites   and    the   balloon   will   be    attempted.      It   is 

jSdentJy  the  intention,  in  the  spring  of  1902,  to  coneen- 

the  whole  energy  of  the  expedition  on  an  advance 

•  the  inland  ice  by  means  of  sledging  and  depdts.    An 

Drt.  will  be  made  to  reach  tho  magnetic  pole,  distant 

>ut  2CH)  miles  to  the  we&t.  or  tho  geographical  pole  750 

to  the  south.     The  President  of  the  Geographical 

piety  says : — 

this  si  edge- travelling  I  look  hopefidly  forward  to  great 
No  one  yet  has  ever  equalled  or  even  approached  the 
Feraents  of  British  naval  officers  in  polar  travelling.     It 
beir  own  especial  work/ 

[A  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  in  Germany  to 
by  public  aubacription,  funds  sufficient  for  the  outfit 

an  Antarctic  expedition*  but  it  soon  became  evident 
^t  the  necessary  amount  of  money  could  not  be  obtained 
U  this  way.  The  German  Emperor,  however,  became  in- 
Crested  in  the  project.  The  question  yv&s  brought  up  in 
he  Reichstag  in  January  1899,  and  in  March  of  the  same 
^ear  the  money  for  a  national  Antarctic  expedition  was 
ina'nimously  voted,  after  enthusiastic  speeches  by  the 
coders  of  the  several  parties  in  the  Ketchstag,  all  of  which 
Inhibited  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  objects  and  the  im- 
lortance  of  Antarctic  exploration,  both  from  the  scient^c 
Uid  the  national  point  of  view.  A  government  depart- 
iient  undertook  to  direct  the  organisation  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  its  first  step  was  to  call  together  a  committee  of 
^vice  consisting  of  about  twenty  specially  qualified  scien- 
Rc  men  from  all  part«  of  the  German  Empire.  The  first 
meeting  of  this  committee  was  presided  over  by  the 
Minister  of  State,  Graf  von  Posa4owsky-Wehner.  The 
relations  that  should  subsist  between  the  leader  of  the 
pxpedition  and  the  naval  officers  of  the  ship  wore  dis- 
tvased  and  settled,  as  well  as  the  niimber  and  qualifica- 
tiotis  of  the  scientific  staff,  the  si^e  of  the  ship,  and  the 
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nature  of  the  explorations  to  be  undertaken.  Tlie  woi 
connected  with  the  expedition  proceeded  methodiwil 
and  smoothly.  Professor  Erich  von  Drygalski  was  fr« 
the  outset  appointed  leader  of  the  expedition ;  and  \ 
colleagues  have,  during  the  past  two,  three,  or  more  yet 
been  engaged  in  the  practical  study  of  Antarctic  proble: 
and  methods  of  observation.  No  Antarctic  manunl  1 
been  considered  necessary  for  the  use  of  this  staffs 

The  German  ship — named  Gauss  after  the  great  mat 
matician^ — is  of  the  same  type  as  the  Discovery,  ^i  i 

what  smaller.  She  was  specially  built  by  a  i\  ^ 
from  plana  supplied  by  the  Admiralty  departTneut.  I 
is  schooner-rigged — 151  feet  in  length,  35  feet  in  wi< 
and  20  feet  in  depth.  Although  about  27  feet  nhrix 
than  the  Discovery,  she  is  thus  a  foot  wider;  and  I 
build  will,  it  is  said,  cause  her  to  nse  in  ice-pressure  wl 
the  British  ship  would  not  do  so.  She  can  steam  ab 
seven  knots.  The  Internal  arrangements  are  sioulac 
those  of  the  Discovery,  but  the  laboratory  accommodut 
is  more  commodious  and  better  situated..  Tho  coniman 
of  tho  Gauss,  which  flies  tho  Gemian  Imperial  flajj 
Captain  Hans  Ruser,  of  tho  Hamburg  American  Lino,  v 
baa  had  much  experience  in  sailing-shipa  and  Ice-novi 
tion.  There  are  four  other  naval  officers,  and  the  U 
complement  is  about  thirty- two  men. 

The  Gauss  is  now  on  her  way  bo  Kerguelen  Inland 
the  Southern  Indian  Ocean,  where  a  magnetic  and  met 
rologic  observatory  will  be  erected,  at  which  observati* 
will  be  regularly  carried  on  by  three  seicntiflc  men  n 
tbree  assistants  during  the  absence  of  the  GatLss  in  higl 
latitudes.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  explorations  tfct 
observers  will  be  brought  home  by  another  ship.  T 
Gauss  will  leave  Kerguelon  about  the  same  time  as  t 
Discovery  leaves  New  Zealand,  but,  unlike  the  Briti 
ship,  she  will  endeavour  to  penetrate  a  wholly  unknot 
jHirt  of  the  Antarctic — the  west  coast  of  Victoria  Lw 
The  rocks  dredged  by  the  Challenger  and  ValdiWrt  m 
cate  palffiozoie  land  at  no  great  distance  towards  Tonuic 
tlon  and  Enderby  Land,  but  the  many  tabular  icel^is 
observed  thereabouts  suggest  that  in  this  direc 
coasts  are  faced  by  gieat  ice'cliffs.  The  Gaus^ 
perience  great  difficulty  in  fEndiiig  a  safe  witite* 
Should  she  f5nd  one,  observatorfefl  will  be  ppfc 
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>re,  and    joumeyg   will    be   undertaken    towards   the 

ignetic  and  geogrftphical  poles. 

In  their  recent  addresses  to  the  Geographical  Society 
pd  to  the  British  Association^  both  Sir  C.  Markham  and 
H,  R.  Mill  assure  us  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 

it  the  Discovery  is  the  best-found  and  most  completely 
tranged  vessel  which  has  ever  left  these  shores  on  a 
oyage  o£  discovery.  Similar  remarks  have  been  made 
p  Germany  with  respect  to  the  Gauss.  These  statements 
lust  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Even  for  Antarctic 
kploration,  the  RuHsian  Admiral  Makaroff  regards  both 
dese  veaseJs  as  at  least  half  a  century  behind  the  tinier* 
Le  reminds  us  that  this  is  the  age  of  steel,  and  he  urged 
liat  the  Antarctic  expeditions  should  be  provided  with 
bips  like  the  great  icebreaker  Ennack,  built  at  Newcastlo- 
k'Tyne,  in  which  he  has  been  aniashing  hie  way  through 
Irctic  floes  during  the  past  two  seasons.  All  who  have 
(Lspeeted  the  Ermack,  or  have  made  a  voyage  in  her,  will 
^bably  admit  that  she  is  the  most  powerful  and  efHcieut 
■B^  afloat  for  exploration,  and  the  best-equipped  and 
Kflt  convenient  for  scientific  observation  and  research, 
(biould  the  Tzar  send  this  splendid  ship  to  the  Antarctic 
las  next  season,  her  operations  would  most  certainly 
■suit  in  large  additions  to  knowledge  in  dii'ections  which 
cnnot  be  attempted  by  the  Discovery  and  the  Gauss. 
1  Nevertheless,  with  such  ships  and  men,  we  may  hope 
fcr  a  considerable  measure  of  success.  There  will  be 
irdial  co-operation  between  the  two  expeditions  in  the 
ie  of  instruments,  in  the  methods  of  observation,  and  in 
ther  matters,  so  that  vei-y  valuable  scientific  results  may 
i  expected  from  these  simultaneous  investigations.  The 
lamcteri sties  of  the  two  peoples  are  stamped  on  the 
lips,  on  the  methods  of  organisation,  and  on  the  naval 
ad  scientific  staffs.  There  will  consequently  be  keen 
fttionul  interest  in  the  relative  successes  of  each  in  the 
jnrernl  departments  of  polar  research  and  exploration. 
he  best  wishes  of  all  the  civilised  nations  go  forth  with 
lo  Discovery  and  the  Gauss,  and  the  scientific  w^orld  can- 
Bft  be  too  gi'ntoful  to  the  many  learned  men  in  England 
pd  Germany  to  whose  long*continued  efforts  and  advocacy 
dispatch   of    these   important   expeditions   is   to   be 
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Art.  VIII.— THE   MODERN   TROUBADOURS, 

1.  Li  Margarideto ;  Li  Sounjardlo,  &c»  By  Joseph  Hon- 
inaniUe{181S"l89l). 

2.  La  Miougrano  Eritro-Dub&rto ;  Li  I^iho  d'Ar^ignoun,  &t 
By  Theodore  Aubanel  (1829-1886). 

3.  Mir^Lu:  Calendcut;  LU  Isclo  dOr:  Lou  Poiumo  <fou 
Rose  ;  Lou  Tresor  dou  FeUbrigf,  &c.  By  Frt^deric  Mistral 
(1830-). 

4.  Amour  e  Plour,     By  Alphonse  Tavan  (1833-), 
La  Farandoii^o.     'By  Anselme  Mathieu  (1833-1895). 

6.  Lis  Aupihoi  La  Crau.     By  Marius  Girard  (1S38-), 

7.  Li  Carhounii;  Lou  Roinnancero  Prouven^au;  Li  ^(ntgt 
dou  Miejour,  &c.     By  Felix  Graa  (1844-1901). 

8.  The.  T70iibadmirs  at  Home.  Two  vols.  By  Justin  E 
Smith.     New  York  and  London  :  Putnam,  1899. 

9.  Jasmin;  Une  Etude.  Par  Paul  Marit^ton.  AvigDon: 
Roumauille,  1900. 

10.  Histoirc  du  F^librige.  Par  G.  Jounlaime.  Aviguon: 
Eoumanille,  1807. 

And  other  works. 

If  there  is  ono  region  of  Europe  of  which  It  can  be  said 
that  it  has  been  continually  the  home  of  poetry,  that 
region  ia  '  the  sunny  corner  of  France,'  as  Paul  Ar^e  calb 
Provenco — '  the  empire  of  the  Sun,'  ae  Mistral  ©tylee  his 
native  land — '  the  Midi*'  as  the  old  Roman  proviufi?  i« 
universally  designated.  Every  literature  ia  Europe  lias 
drawn  light  and  warmth  from  this  source  j  and  to-day 
Proven*;al  literature  is  still  the  only  national  literatiam 
whose  salient  characteristics  are  youths  hope,  and  joy 
In  one  of  the  admirable  letters  of  La  Coniteafie  Sophie  df 

L ,  the  '  Mignon '  of  Aubaners  charming  poBthumous 

volume  of  correepondence,  occurs  the  phrase  *  la  Provt-nc**, 
entre  toutes  les  nations,  est  re8t<^o  jeune ' ;  and  to  tJw? 
student  of  Provencal  history,  of  Proven(;al  life  and  !it*ni 
ture,  the  phrase  carries  conviction.  In  the  days  of  Ihe 
Troubadours,  Provence  was  not  only  the  one  country 
where  poetry  was  nourished  as  a  be^iutiful  art,  where  it 
was  the  actual  breath  of  the  finer  spirits  of  the  time ;  it- 
wan  also  the  one  inheritor  of  the  gladness  that  had  beWJ 
the  gladness  of  Gretjce,  the  gludiiess  that  ditnl  out  of 
Europe  with  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  that  only  once  or 
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ice  during  many  generations  revealed  itself  as  a  living 
oree,  now  in  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance,  now  in  the 
iSngland  of  Shakespeare  and  Raleighr  To-day,  in  the 
^ork  of  every  Provenqal  poet  of  note — as  Mistral  saya  of  a 
ook  hy  one  of  hie  friends,  the  Aixois  poet,  Joan-Baptiste 
^ut — '  un  petit  vent  de  Gr^e  agite  son  hahit.'  The  song 
f  the  delight  of  life  was  the  song  of  every  trouvbre  from 
he  banks  of  the  j-ushing  Arc,  the  brown  Durance,  or  the 
Kure  Rhone,  to  the  sandy  Loire,  the  ivillowed  Marne.  and 
he  'grey-eyed'  Seine.  To-day  the  rural  poets  by  the  Loire 
re  silent,  and  those  of  an  urban  Seine  sing  of  despair  and 
orrow,  of  loss  and  regret  and  longing.  Pessimistic  and 
isillusioued,  they  have  re-named  love,  desire ;  hate,  bitter- 
less  ;  beauty*  illusion  ;  nobility,  vanity  ;  gladness,  regret ; 
Lope,  despair.  But  in  the  South,  in  that  Midi  so  passion- 
itely  loved  and  so  passionately  sung,  life  is  more  than  ever 
tf  e,  love  more  than  ever  love,  beauty  and  joy  and  gladness 
nore  than  ever  gladness  and  joy  and  beauty.  It  is  almost 
mpossible  not  to  find  this  note  of  joy  in  the  writings  of 
ivery  Provenijal  poet— and  now,  Froven<;als  and  Langue- 
lociens,  from  Toulouse  t-o  Antibes*  from  Brian<;on  to 
Jarcelona,  and  above  all  in  Provence  proper,  the  singers 
ire  legii>n.  Even  with  the  saddest — and  there  is  no 
*roven*7al  poet  whose  song  is  all  of  sadness — there  is  a. 
oie  de  vivre  which  is  as  an  in  extinguish  able  fount- 

Perhaps  the  moat  sombre,  as  well  as  certainly  one  of 
he  most  x>owerful  and  intense,  of  the  Provencal  poets  is 
he  Protestant  Languedocion,  Auguate  Foures ;  but  no 
eader  of  *  Cants  del  Soulelh/  *  La  Muso  Sylvestro,*  '  Lou 
^oumbeto ' — to  mention  hia  three  most  characteristic 
rorks^can  fail  to  note  therein  the  deep  delight  in  life, 
L9  well  us  the  ardent  heart  and  tmpaBaionod  soul  of  a 
)oet  the  secret  of  whose  genius  was  a  continual  grave 
«8tasy.  Perhaps  the  nkost  *  divinely  melancholic  *  of  the 
lew  Troubadours  is  Alphonse  Tavaii ;  yet  the  melancholy 
lUd  sadness  of  some  of  the  poems  in  his  winsome  '  Amour 
I  Plonr'  ('Love  and  Tears')  will  seem,  to  the  northern 
Bader,  but  Apnl  weather^  brief  sallies  of  rainbow-lit  rain» 
oft  showers  among  lilacs  at  dawn  or  eundown.  There  J8» 
n  the  Proveni;-al  literature  of  to-day»  nothing  of  the 
foignant  bitterness  of  Heiae^  or  of  the  weariness  of  Do 
lusset;  nothing  resembling  either  the  evil  beauty  of  the 
irs  du  Mai'  or  the  morose  despair  of  *The  City  of 
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Di*eadful  Night" ;  nothing  of  the  lamentation  of  the  Irish 
or  Scottish  Gael  over '  that  wliich  has  g'one  aw»y  upon  the 
wind.'  Even  in  the  work  of  the  delicate  and  ill-fated  Jules 
Boissiere,  whose  recent  tragic  end  in  the  French  Orioni 
closed  a  career  of  rare  promieo,  we  find  the  note  of  joj^  as 
marked  as  in  the  lyric  serenity  of  Mistral,  or  the  jo)'Oi« 
abandon  and  sunny  paganism  of  AubaneL  In  hie  beau^- 
ful  ode,  '  Of  the  Sky.  of  the  Waters,  of  the  Earth '  ('  Doo 
C6u,  de  TAigo,  e  de  la  Terro '),  in  '  Li  Gabian.'  he  cries: 
'  Adieu,  Tenuei  e  Tescor ! '  (*  Farewell,  weariness  and  dis- 
taste ! ')    Every  Proven<?al  poet  can  say,  with  him, 

*  L'&mour  vaaego  k  I'asard 
Per  gravo,  colo,  e  carriero ; 

Dins  11  poutoiiu  doii  v<jut  Lafg, 
Te  beve  couine  un  neltar, 
Festo  d6u  C6u»  de  la  Mar, 

De  la  Teri'o  eotiero.'  • 

If  one  wish  to  understand  Provence,  or  to  approach  \i» 
contemporary  literature  with  adequate  kuowlege  of  Uiui 
wonderful  Proveneo  of  old  which  for  geiioratioiu  en- 
thralled and  inspired  Europe  with  its  romance,  its  jHietrj', 
its  codes  of  love  and  chivalry,  witli  all  its  lovely  imiL 
dignified  traditions,  his  best  preparation,  by  a  slKiogB 
contrast,  will  he  through  the  wide  and  erudite  labours  ol 
an  American  euthusiast.  In  hia  tuo  beautiful  volunm. 
*  The  Troubadours  at  Home,'  Mr  Justin  H.  Smith  hfl* 
elucidat^id  his  last  subject-matter  with  a  fulneae,  a 
thoroughness,  and  a  vivifying  sympathy  which  reaider 
his  labour  of  love  a  truly  valuable  production. 

It  is  with  »ome  self-denial  that  one  turns  from  a- 
period — a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  fi'om  its  (lawn 
with  Duke  Guiliem  of  Aquitaine,  Jiurcabru,  and  the  fanioin 
Rudel,  to  its  aui^et  with  Guiraut  Riquier  at  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century^ — so  attractive  to  any  reader,  but 
above  all  to  the  student  of  the  origins  of  modern  litera- 
tures. Again,  and  particularly  in  connexion  with  tlw 
hidden  growth  and  immediate  origins  of  modem  Provencal 
literature,  one  would  gladly  dw^U  on  the  fascinatitig  and 
complex  problem  of  the  making  of  Provemjal,  in  all  it* 


*  'Love  wnndera  at  hazard  thraugh  tbe  streets,  by  the  hillsideo,  tn  U» 
valloys.  tn  the  kisses  of  tlu'  wave-lwn;  wind  I  drink  to  thee  os  B  nertTt 
Festival  of  the  Sky,  the  Sea,  and  the  whole  Eaxlh.' 
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ly  dialect^t  and  on  the  still  more  complex  ethnological 
roMem  of  the  fundamental  constituents  of  the  Provencal 
ttture,  mind,  and  genius.  As  Mistral  says  at  the  outset 
Ciiis  great  philological  work,  "■  Lou  Tresor  dou  Felibrige ' 
khe  outcome  of  triumphant  scholarship  and  the  con- 
■nuous  labom-  of  t«n  years — 'quau  t^n  la  lengo  t^n  la 
^u  '  (*  who  holds  the  language  holds  the  key  *).  But  that 
■apart  from  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  article, 
or  would  it  be  alluded  to  but  for  the  obvious,  if  not 
irect  or  unbroken,  connexion  between  the  Provence  of 

and  the  Provence  of  to-day. 

Gaston  Paris  and  other  echolars  have  written  much  on 
ethnological  foimdations  of  the  Proven*;al  peoples ; 
icre  is  a  whole  library  of  books  on  Langue  d'Oc  and 
xin^ue  fVOil;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  learned  treatises, 
cholarly  dissertations,  and  more  or  less  valuable  and 
'oluniinou8  studies,  sunomaries,  and  enquiries  on  every- 
lung  connected  with  Provence.  Perhaps  much  learning 
fei  be  conveyed  in  a  few  words.  Gaston  Paris  himself 
Ss  summed  up  the  career  of  the  old  Proven<;al  litera- 
ure  by  saying  that  from  it«  original  seat  in  or  near 
iimousin,  it  spread  over  Poitou  and  Languedoct  aroused  in 
kance  an  imitative  poetry^  inspired  the  Minnesingers  of 
Pmiany,  created  the  poetry  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
n  Italy  fertilised  tlie  soil  that  was  to  produce  a  Dante 
Ud  a  Petrarch.  Through  Dante  and  Petrarch,  all  modern 
kc  poetry  may  reasonably  be  said  to  descend  from  the 
feubadours  of  Provence. 

"  This  efflorescence  of  poetic  genius  died  away  before 
English  had  become  the  uniform  speech  of  a  united  nation. 
^nsideratJon  of  it  may  therefore  seem  superfluous  to 
\  study  of  the  Proven(;al  literature  which  with  Jasmin 

^1  up  its  head  anew,  and  ^th  Roumanille  and  Mistral 
me  a  Uving  and  beautiful  creatui'e — '  a  divine  figure," 
LB  one  of  the  Felibres  has  it,  'with  a  Greek  soul  and  u 
Latin  spirit,  with  Celt  and  Visigoth  as  ancestors,  with  all 
:he  nations  of  the  world  as  blood-relations^  and  with 
Paradise,  renamed  Provence,  as  her  Promised  Land.'  But 
t  is  not  superfluous.  In  whatever  direction  the  intelligent 
rod  sympathetic  student  may  turn*  he  will  find  himself 
)n  surer  ground,  will  more  fully  understand  and  appreciate, 
n  proportion  as  he  is  well  informed  on  the  history  of  all 
ihat  once  made  the  fame  of  Provence — that  VioNetiK,tt 
rol.  194.— JVa  38S,  2  | 
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which  Koats  hag  immortalised  for  us  in  a  single  Im&.  With 
this  knowledge — and  no  more  accessible  or  safer  guide 
esista  than  these  two  scholarly  and  outertaining  volumes 
hy  Mr  Justin  Smith — he  will  discover  a  continuity  that 
is  not  readily  to  be  discerned  otherwise.  When,  in  onr 
d^jt  Toodor  Aubaneu  (Aubanel)  sings  his  famous  '  Quflu 
canto  Boun  mau,  encanto' — -^Who  sings  his  own  sorrow, 
enchants* — he  is  but  saying,  oat  of  the  sanae  Prpven^nJ 
heart,  in  the  same  Proven<;al  tongue  (a  tongue  of  niaay 
dialects,  but  a  single  language,  as  a  trailing  wild-roae  hM 
many  blooms),  and  in  the  same  Provencal  land^  what  Diikf 
Guihem  the  Crusader  sang  in  1100,  *A  song  FU  fashion 
from  ray  grief  ;  and  it  might  bo  either  Gaucelm  Fait^t 
of  Malemort^  the  twelfth-century  Joglar,  or  Theodore 
Aubanel  of  Avignon,  the  nineteenth-century  Cattdlus  of 
Provence,  who  writes^ 

*  L'aniour  es  la  Tido» 
La  vido  es  Tamour : 
L'amour  uous  oonvido 
A  CTU^  la  flour.* 

Both  groups  of  poets,  old  and  new — the  Rudels  and  Ma^ 
cabrufl,  the  Arnauts  de  Maruelii  and  Beruarts  de  Vetil* 
dorn,  the  Graucelms  and  Guihems  of  to-day,  and  ihe 
Jasmins  and  Roumanilles,  the  Mistrals  and  Aubanek  fli 
that  dim,  remott%  golden  a^jo  of  song— to  reverse  the  mere 
accident  of  nomenclature^ — have  a  common  inspiration,  ft 
manner  in  common,  a  he^rt  and  soul  alike.  '  La  ctg&lo 
di  piboulo,  La  bouscarlo  di  bouissouu,  Lou  grihct  di  feri' 
goulo.  Tout  canto  sa  cansoun.'  * 

Modem  Provenijal  literature,  aa  we  know  it,  may  bo 
said  to  begin  with  Jasmin,  though  his  home  was  in  remote 
Agen,  outside  of  Provence  proper.  He  had  precursors  and 
contemporaries  but  hia  was  the  first  master-voice  to  save 
the  hi\gu€  roinan  from  disappearing  in  a  hundred  chantlflb 
and  sands  of  dialect,  the  first  to  lure  the  cultured  ear  of 
France  and  tho  world  beyond.  Jasmin  was  not  a  p*'' 
geniiia  like  Fr^di^ric  Mistral,  but  in  hie  hour  and  plaooli* 
was  a  great  pioneer,  the  proudly  ieokited  captain  of  vM 
seemed  a  forlorn  hope. 


*  'Tha  tre«-loct!3t  In  tho  poplar,  the  tbnasb  in  the  wayvlde  bub.  ^ 
grasshopper  in  the  wild  thyme,  each  sings  its  own  song.' 
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It  ia  an  error*  frequently  iterated,  that  Provencal 
iterature  absolutely  lapsed  during  some  four  or  Eve 
lujidred  years,  and  that  the  wonderful  revival  which 
iook  place  well  on  in  the  nineteenth  century  knew  no 
nirnediate  preeureors,  Ineaeh  successive  age  there  occur  at 
east  one  or  two  eminent  naniee,  as,  for  example,  Grassois 
le  La  Belaudiore  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Roumaniile 
>r  tiie  Mistral  of  hia  time ;  and  Pierre  Goudelin,  the  Toulou- 
(ian  Aubanel  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  name,  in- 
leed,  from  the  latter  epoch  is  aa  fresh  to-day  as  two  hun- 
ired  years  ago,  and  perhaps  is  bettor  known  in  Provence 
than  that  of  any  other  singer  of  the  past — the  beloved 
Hoelliste,  Saboly,  whose  charming  Noels,  or  Christmaa 
l^role,  may  still  bo  heard  throughout  the  Midi  at  mid- 
l&iter.  There  were  others,  in  each  generation,  whom  we 
deed  not  mention  here.  They  were,  however,  few  and 
isolated,  and  spoke  no  common  Provennjal  speech,  but  used 
each  his  own  regional  dialect.  Above  all,  none  wrote 
Erom  out  of  the  people,  as  one  of  the  people,  for  the  people. 
Despourrina  w^as  a  poetic  Watteau,  not  a  Burns  ;  tlie  Abbe 
Fa^-re,  the  Herrick  of  the  Midi,  was  the  joyous  Prior  of 
Celleneuve  who  tuned  his  lyre  for  Languedocien  damea 
twid  gentry,  not  for  humbler  folk,  then  unlettered  and 
indifferent.  Even  when  Jasmin  came  upon  the  scene, 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  Proven<;al 
«ingera  of  note,  though  none  was  for  Provence,  but  for 
bis  own  province  only,  The  now  celebrated  modem  Pro- 
ven^^il  anthology,  made  by  Roumaniile  and  Ms  colleagues, 
Fiml  its  immediate  predecessor  in  1823,  when  the  brothers 
-\ehard  of  Marseilles  and  seven  other  felihi'es  (they  called 
tliemselves  trmihoXre«  then)  published  a  successful  cou' 
tcmporaiy  *  Treasury.'  The  famous  '  Felibrige '  itself 
Vas  the  outcome  rather  than  the  progenitor  of  the  new 
life  which  became  unified  in  the  Provencal  Renaissance. 
That  league  was  not  definitely  established  till  1854 ;  but 
Iwfore  its  formation  there  was  a  great  outburst  of  patois 
luinstrelsy,  many  books  appeared  in  this  or  that  dialect, 
and  numerous  periodicals  in  Provcn(;aI  and  French  circu- 
lated from  Marseilles,  Avignon,  and  Aix.  Roumaniile 
lumself,  indeed,  had  already  raised  the  Rhone-side  patois 
to  a  language,  for  in  1847  and  1851  had  appeared  '  Li  Mar- 
\ndeto "  and  *  Li  8oun.iar©Ilo.' 

-day  Jasmin   is  not  t*»  France.     He  ia 
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beloved  in  seminaries  and  orphanages,  and  hia  books  are 
among  the  '  specially  recommended  volumes  of  eminent 
authors ' ;  but  even  with  the  Lans^iedociens  of  Agen  rthI 
Toulouse  hie  fame  is  a  kindly  tradition  rather  thaB  a 
living  power.  Yet  every  one  ja  supposed  to  know  bM  he 
has  written,  and  to  admire  it,  or  at  least  the  *  Fran^ounelo' 
He  is  to  the  Midi  what  Longfellow  is  to  America  j  and  t& 
Longfellow  was  once  overrated  but  is  now  unjustly  undw- 
rated,  no  m  it  with  Jasmin.  At  the  some  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  lyric  faculty,  in  human  range,  in  univer- 
sal intei*eat  there  is  no  just  compariaon  of  the  Proven?Hl 
with  the  American  poet.  Jasmin  is  eminently  provincial, 
in  every  eense  of  the  word.  Nor  has  his  poetry  that  finish 
of  art  which  alone  (eave  perhaps  in  one  or  two  natiomi) 
songs)  enables  verse  to  endure.  His  faculty  of  rhytiwnic 
vittorance  was  as  spontaneous  and  inevitable  as  that  of 
Beranger,  Bums,  or  Heine  ;  but  he  lacks  the  real  culture 
and  intuitive  knowledge  of  men  and  of  men's  thougbta 
in  the  outer  world,  which  for  those  poets  waa  the  wtl 
whence  many  of  their  fairest  flowers  grew. 

Although  in  lat^r  life  Jasmin  produtred  works  of  sigasl 
merit  and  beauty,  notably  'Maltro  rinnoucento'and'MoiM 
Noubele  Soubenis  '  ('Martha  the  Innocent'  and  'New  RmoI- 
lections ' )  his  ckef-fToeuvr^  was  the  ever-charming  and  de- 
lightful work  of  hie  maturity,  *Fran<;ouneto/*  completed, 
after  seven  years'  labour,  when  the  poet  was  forty-two. 
This  graceful  idyll  of  Proven*;al  life  is  the  flower  of  raodeni 
Gascon  literature  and  one  of  the  treasures  of  Freucli 
poetry.  Its  significance  as  a  Proventjal  masterpiece  Uee  in 
the  fact  that  it  preceded  not  only  the  now  world-faciou* 
'  Mirfeio '  of  Mistral  and  the  first  works  of  Roumanille,  but 
also  the  first  definite  attempt  to  organise  '  the  Proveu<jal 
Henaissance.'  Neither  Roumanille  nor  Mistral,  nor  evpti 
Aubnnel,  the  love-Iyriat  of  Provence  par  arveUence,  ha.'' 
produced  a  more  winsome  'Tanagra  d'Amour/  to  ven 
Gasquet's  phrase,  than  'Frangouneto'^Fran^ouneto 
sonn  cap  de  luzer  e  soun  ped  d'Espagnolo  e  sa  t 
fissaiou,'  *  with  her  lizard-head  and  her  Spanish  dancer's 
feet  and  her  waist  like  a  wasp's/  She  is  the  idol  of  the 
poet,  and  is  idolised  by  all  his  readers, 

*  FtuQ^ouaeto  benelf  U  a  reflection  or  Mdgnoanet.^  Jasmin'f  buatlh' 
and  charming  yoxkng  'wllt,  tlat  Ufelong  Is^plrer  of  hig.  muse. 


■troubadoui 


^ 


It  is  not  yet  half  n  century  since  the  Felibrige* — 'as- 
sociation rtigionaliste  d  ecrivains  et  d  artistes  du  Midi  de 
Prance ' — was  formally  founded.  In  these  forty-seven 
years  the  great  wave  which»  on  its  ascent,  uplifted  Rou- 
nianille  and  Mistral  to  its  crest,  and  ou  whoHe  crest  Mistral 
stiU  rests  supreme,  has  covered  the  Midi  in  one  vast  triura- 
phaut  sweep.  Provence  has  become  a  nation  re-created 
by  genius.  The  shadow  liea  in  this  already  paralysing 
apprehension^  tliat  with  the  death  of  Mistral  (when  that 
veritable  disaster  for  Provence  conies  at  last)  the  great 
ave  will  be  crestless,  wiU  be  seen  to  have  spent  its  force, 
to  be  swinging  indolently  or  feebly  lapsing  along  these 

hores  of  old  romance.     Mistral  himself,  though  he  has 

iven  all  his  genius  to  the  Proveut;al  national  movement 
'and  has   nourished   and   sustained  it  for  half  a  century 

fith  indomitable  power,  resource,  and  influence,  is  not 
blind  to  the  bitter  facts  that  the  language  is  being  more 
and  more  relinquished  by  the  people  as  the  unique  and 
proud  expression  of  themselves  and  their  nation ;  that 
the  league  itself  is  now  rather  a  forlorn  hope  than  an 
eiiger  vanguard  or  militant  army ;  and  that  among  all  its 
able  and  sometimes  truly  notable  lieutenants  there  is  not 
one,  now  that  the  veteran  F^lix  Gras  has  just  passed 
away,  witli  authority  and  power  to  command,  to  guide, 
and  to  lead.  Mistrars  grief  is  that  the  great  philological 
work  of  his  life,  *  Lou  Tresor  dou  Felibrige,'  is  destined  to  be 
not  the  dictionary  of  the  enduHng  speech  of  a  people,  but 
the  cenotaph  of  the  language,  the  genius,  and  the  romance 
of  Provence.  His  hope,  and  the  hope  now  of  many  of  the 
most  eager  and  far-seeing  of  the  younger  men,  impassioned 
with  the  idea  of  nationality  and  the  southern  spirit,  is  in 
the  alr€»ady  potent  and  significant  Latin  League,  a  league 
whose  end  is  to  unite  the  ardent  spirits  of  the  Latin  race. 
It  is  a  splendid,  an  inspiring  ideal;  and  who  dare  say  it 

B  impossible?  Recently,  the  present  writer  heard  Mis- 
tral's superb  siTvente^ '  A  la  Ra^o  Latino ' — that  wonderful 
'  Ode  to  the  Latin  Kace '  which  has  been  translated  into 
every  Latin  tongue  and  dialect,  and  is  in  a  sense  the 
'^  Marseillaise  '  of  a  new  confederation — read  by  a  beautiful 

oung   Provent^ale,  the   daughter  of   Marius  Glrard  and 


•  This  Provencal  equivflJenl  for  *  LoagiiLe  xd  Po4)ta  *  ciitTles  an  aoceat  only 
Fttbeii  used  as  a  FreDC-h  term  In  a  Frcncb  oonttxt. 
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wife  of  the  brilliant  Aix oie*  Jonchim  Gasquet ;  and  he  can 
never  forget  the  electrical  effect  of  their  stirring  clariau- 
call,  in  the  niellifluoug  and  virile  ton^e  of  Provence,  a'- 
given  by  a  *  Queen  of  the  Felibrige/  herself  the  devotetl 
friend  and  impassioned  disciple  of  the  great  poet. 

*  Auboui-Q-te,  rayo  latino  .  *  . 

"■  Em^  toim  p6u  que  se  desnouso 
A  I'auro  wanto  doii  tabor^ 
Tu  si^s  la  ra^o  Imnenouso 
Que  vi^u  de  joio  e  d'estraiubord ; 
Tu  sits  III  ra^o  apouatouJieo 
Que  Houo  li  caiupano  k  brand : 
THi  siea  la  ti'tmmpo  que  publico 
K  si^B  la  man  qua  trais  lou  grau. 

*  AuboTU'o-te,  ra^o  latino  I '  * 

^  There/  exclaimed  a  member  of  the  little  rompanj 
(one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  younger  writei-s  of  tht 
Midi),  'there  is  our  hope,  onr  faith,  and  our  fiagf.  The 
Latin  geniue  with  the  Proveni;al  splrit^ — that  le  our  literarr 
ideal,  as  the  Latin  genius  with  the  Fi-ench  npint  is  our 
political  ideal — as,  acroea  the  Alps,  with  onr  racial  kia,  it 
is  the  Latin  genius  with  the  Italian  Hpirit,  or,  across  the 
i^enees,  the  I^atin  genius  with  the  Spanish  spirit.  But, 
triumphantly,  from  Palermo  to  Paris,  from  Cadiz  to 
Cherbourg^  the  Latin  genius,  the  Latin  spirit,  the  Latin 
League  1 '  t 

Whether  by  accident  of  poetical  and  technical  eoti- 
grulty,  or  because  of  a  deeper  intent,  thift  *  Ode  to  the 
Latin  Raoe'  follows  (among  the  Sirt^entes  or  Odea  iu  Mis- 
tral's most  varied  and  charming  volume,  *  Lis  ls*do  d'Or.' 
*The  Golden  Iwles')  that  terrible  outburst  of  rage  ami 
patj^ionate  refusal  to  despair,  written  in  September  1871. 
*  Lou  rtoucaa  de  Sisife'  ('The  Rock  of  Sisyphue') — ^with  its 

•  •  T^atiti  race,  arotiRe  thyself  I  With  tliy  hair  loosenecl  To  the  holT  *^  "* 
tlic  tftlior,  Tbou  art  the  race  of  light,  "Who  lii'e  in  entbuaiasaii  and  \tfi"- 
Thou  alt  the  upostolic  riunu  Thiit  aets  thv  bells  u-iihiming ;  Tbou  ftit  Uif 
lrunj[H;t  that  procIalniR ;  Tliou  art  tlie  hautl  that  sows  the  sttd.  0  LallD 
rmee,  arise  ! ' 

t  TbiH  contemplated  League  of  the  I>atm  races  cannot  be  dealt  wtlb 
here  at  thin  moment.,  hut  It  miiy  he  added  that  ulready  the  movfujcnt 
In  Hptfve  Jind  fw-ix'tHrhiiig,  with  IU  n-L-o^isii'd  thli?fM  nod  IcAjtcis.  It* 
iun[j:azlnc»  and  jooruAls,  nud  even  an  Intcrimtionol  or^n. 
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'bitter  cry/ Brian,  a  paasa  t^ms.un  pople'(*Of  old  wewere 
a  people  !'),  and  its  fierce  final  anathema  on  the  Emperor 
who  had  sold  France  by  hig  selfish  pride  and  ambition, 
•Sieg"nos    niaudi,    niaudi,    raaudi  !  *    {'Be    thou    accurst, 

t accurst,  accurst ! ' ). 
It  is  as  the  '  Trumpet  of  the  South,'  however,  even  more 
that!  a&  the  chief  prophet  of  the  Latin  Union,  that  Mistral 
Sb  revered  in  Provence.  To-day,  we  fear,  his  heart  beats 
less  high  when  he  recalls  some  of  the  stanzas  in  his  beau- 
tiful book  *  Calendau  * — that  masterpiece  aoraewhat  over- 
shadowed by  the  overwhelming  popularity  of '  Mirfeio  *  and 
the  lyric  variety  of  the  compoBit©  'Lin  Isolo  d'Or* — as,  for 
example,  the  invocation  in  '  Cant  Proumie  *  (i,e.  Canto  X). 

'  Amu  de  moun  pais  .  .  , 

Amo  de-longo  renadivo, 

Ainu  jouiouso  e  fi^ro  e  vivo, 
Qu'endibca  dius  lou  brut  dun  Rose  o  dou  Kou^au  \ 

Amo  di  seavQ  uiiuoiiuiauso  , 

E  di  calauco  souleiuuso, 

De  la  patrio  amo  piouso, 
Tapelle  I  euearno-te  dins  mi  vers  prouven^u  ! '  • 

So  itiiieh  euriostty  has  been  excited  by  the  titles  Felibre 
'and  Pelibrig-e  that  a  word  should  be  said  on  the  subject* 
The  demgnation  *  Felibre,'  equivalent,  in  commoin  parlance, 
to  troidiadour,  minstrel,  poet,  but  originally  sijjnifyinfi: 
rather  a  bard  in  the  Celtic  sense,  a  singer  and  poet  but 
also  a  priest  and  a  doctor  of  the  divine  law  and  the 
history  of  men,  was  found  by  Mistral  in  an  old  Provont^al 
canticle  (a  song  in  a  mystery  play  or  Christmas  pastoral), 
where  Mary  is  alluded  to  as  meeting  Christ  in  the  temple 
*  among  the  seven  felibres  of  the  law '  ('  li  set  felibre  de  la 
lei ' ).  As  later  veraions  gave  either  •  doctors,'  *  bai*ds,* 
•poets,*  or  *wiBO  men,'  Mistral  at  once  recognised  the 
comprehensive  value  of  the  recovered  ancient  word. 
Neither  he  nor  other  philologists,  however,  have  yet 
definitively  settled  its  derivation,  though,  among  other 

^K   *  <  Soul  of  my  cauntiy  ...  Soul   etematly  reborn.    Joyous   AnH   proiiil 

^nnd  Alive,  Who  [as  a.  wur-iiorsc]  iidl^bo^t  againyt  tbu  bound  of  the  Rhdu'e 

^■jind.  tbd   Rbdiie-winit  [JiiiamatLcally,  'loa  Rousau'  iiieiLu»    (li'C  wLDd   trotxi 

the  further  side  of  th&  RhonCf  i.e.  the  "weat  windl ;  Soul  of  otir  musieol 

wootli*  a.n<l  (uir  Bun-Ilt  havens,  Pious  soul  of  my  Fathcriiuid,  I  cull  lhe«l 

iay'st  thou  tMrcome  inc-amiita  in  tuy  Song  of  Prorenca ! ' 


^■Ua 


^^^ 
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Bpecialiste,  Mistral  himself  thinks  it  possible,  and  GasUm 
Paris  and  d'Arbois  de  Jubainvilie  are  conTinoed,  that  the 
word  is  on©  of  the  many  Celtic  survivals  in  the  PrQTcm^al 
Lmguage,  composed  of  the  ancient  Er^e  jUea  and  bfr, 
and  equivalent  to  chief -singer  or  arch-poet.  As  forthd 
contemporary  meaning  of  the  -word  and  its  derivative*, 
Felibre  is  a  poet  who  is  a  native  of  Provence  and  composes 
in  Provencal — a  recognised  term,  certainly  preferable  W 
the  outworn  *  troubadour '  or  *  trouvere ' ;  Felibrde,  a  bar- 
dic gathering,  the  EiMedfodd  or  Mdd  of  the  FrovenvaU; 
F^libreaqucj  F4librique,  are  two  French  terms  for  that  which 
pertains  to  the  Felibres  or  their  works,  but  the  first  is  uxA 
rarely  now  and  the  second  is  obsolete,  the  adjective  f^i- 
br^&n  haviug  replaced  them.  The  Felibt-ige  is  the  organised 
fellowship  of  the  Felibres, 

In  recording  the  great  work  done  by  Roumanillc  aaJ 
Mistral,  the  chiefs,  and  Au>)anel  and  other  masters  of  thp 
Proveni^al  Renaisaance,  otio  should  not  forget,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  in  France  and  even  in  Provence,  the  pioneer 
work  accomplished  by  immediate  predecessors,  men  who 
at  least  cleared  the  ground,  tilled  and  sowed,  and  mad^ 
ready  for  the  great  cultivators,  the  masters  of  the  olive 
and  the  vine,  who  were  to  come.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  brothers  Achard  of  Marseilles  and 
seven  comrades,  troiibaires  as  they  called  themselves,  who 
in  1823  published  in  one  volume  their  collective  Pi^ven^al 
verse*  At  B^ziers  in  1839  the  learned  Provem;al,  J.  Azais, 
presided  over  an  influential  gathering  of  philologists  and 
archaeologists  to  discuss  the  origin  and  composition  c^i 
the  Langue  d'Oc.  About  1840  two  popular  uud  prolific 
patois-singers,  Bellot  of  Marseilles  and  D^sanat  of  Taras- 
con,  decided  to  publish  a  special  *  organ  '  for  the  social  und 
literary  life  and  interests  of  Provence ;  but,  as  one  wished 
that  the  periodical  should  be  bi-linguai  and  the  otlier  that 
it  should  be  solely  iu  Provemjal,  the  outcome  was  thai 
Bellotj  with  Louis  Mery,  produced  *  Lou  Tambourinaire  et 
le  M^nestrel,'  while  D^sauat  inaugurated  the  longer-livei 
more  virile,  and  more  national  *  I<ou  Bouil-Abaisso,'  N^ 
only  did  most  of  the  scattered  patois-singers  contribuK* 
to  these  'organs,'  but  the  earliest  lyrics  and  poems  of 
Roumanille,  Anselme  Mathieu,  Mistral,  and  others  les* 
known,  also  appeared  in  them. 

A  year  after  the  deceose  of  'Lou  Bouil-Abaisao/ which, 
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^?ith  one  long  break,  had  lasted  six  years,  the  first  high 
note  of   the   Midi  was  heard.     Hitherto  only  in  disttiut 
Ga*icony  had  the  Provengal  Muse  eaught  the  ear  of  the 
outride  world.     Now  from  the  little  town  of  St  R^my,  the 
ancient  Roman  Glanu/n,  '  the  town  of  gardens^  poeta,  and 
beautiful  women,'  came   the  clear  and   strong   voice  of 
Joseph  Roumauille,  afterwards  to  be  known  as  the  Father 
of  the  Felibrige.     By  1847  Rouraanille  had  pubUshed  his 
be^i-utiful  idyllic  poem  *  Li  Margarideto/  and  had  written 
his  still  finer  *  Li  Sounjarello '  ('  The  Dreamers ')  when,  at 
tJbe  seminary  in  Avignon,  where  he  was  a  young  teacher^ 
lie  met  Frederic  Mistral,  then  a  lad,  w^ho*  on  his  neigh- 
bouring ancestral  farm  of  MaiUane  (MaYano),  had  already 
"begun  his  life-long  dream  of  the  poetry  and  romance*  of 
the  post  and  present  and  future  of  Provence,  of  the  con- 
servation and  purification  and  delinita  restoration  of  its 
beautiful  language*     The  lad  and  the  young  man  at  onee 
eanie  intimate  friends.     Mistral  had  already  a  sympa- 
ser,  one  Anselnie  Mathieu  ;  and,  just  as  at  Oxford  two 
3ung  men,  William  Morris  and   Edward  Bume-Jonea, 
)oame   intimate  friends   through  reading  together  ono 
spring   day   by  the  water-side  a  poem   by  another  not 
^uch  older  than  themselves,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  so 
it  with  Mistral,  Mathieu,  and  Roumanille. 
The  first  public  outcome  of  this  union  of  three  enthu- 
sts  way  the  publication,  early  in  lS52,of  'Li  Prouven<;alo,' 
anthology  from  the  sLiattered  writings  of  the  living 
ets  of  the  Midi.     In  August  of  the  same  year  a  Con- 
of  Proven<*al   Poets  was  held  at   Aries  under   the 
ideney  of  Roumanille.     The  following  year  a   still 
more  influential  gathering  was  held  at  Aix,  the  old  Trou- 
badour capital.     From   the  several  regions  of  Provonee 
came  representatives,  sixty-five  in  all   (only  Jasmin  re- 
^bained,  piqued  at  this  extraordinary  invasion  into  what 
^»D  considered  his  own  territory) ;  and,  as  a  result,  another 
and  greater  anthology  was  published,  "■  Ik>u  Roumav^gi 
deis  TroubalCres '  (1854). 

But  the  *  Centre,'  the  not  yet  named  Felibrige,  held 

itself  independent,  w^ith  its  more  concentrated  and  im- 

pi^sioned  ideals.     On  the  21st  of  May  1854,  seven  young 

Proven<'aI  poets — known  as  the  Avignon  group — ^met  in 

lie  little  chateau  Font-S^gugae  (Yaucluse),  the  ancestral 

ome  of  one  of  them,  Paul  Gi*Sra,  and  solemnly  bound  them* 
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selves  to  purify  and  restore  their  native  speech,  and  trt 
devote  their  lives  to  this  end,  to  poetry,  and  to  Ppovoqcu, 
As  our  Pre- Raph  a  elites  were  all  men  of  individual  powe 
but  were  profoundly  influenced  by  one  doniinating  aii4 
inspiring  genius,  so  was  it  with  this  Avijpion  gn>up. 
Roiunanille,  Mistral,  Aubanel,  Paul  Giera,  Jean  Bmnet. 
Alphonse  Tavan,  Ajxeeltne  Mathieu — all  were  men  of 
and  beautiful  powers ;  but  the  greatest  were  the 
youngeat,  Aubaael  and  Mistral ;  and  the  Rossetti  of  these 
Pre-Raphaelitea  was  Mistral.  Here,  however,  it  may  be 
well  to  add»  ■with  this  accident  of  aiuilogy^  all  likeness  eniU 
Thus  was  formed  the  Felibrige,  afterwards  to  becomf 
a  league  so  great  and  comprehensive  :  but  Provence  Iia* 
not  known  any  more  truly  characteristic  singers  thnn  Uic 
first  seven  Felibres,  or  any  poets  so  great  as  Mistral^*  tha 
Emperor  of  the  Midi,'  as  the  people  proudly  call  him. 
perhaps  the  greatest  poet  whom  France  haa  produc^rd— 
and  Theodore  Aubanel,  *  the  southern  nightingale' 

Of  the  work  of  one  or  two  of  those  early  Feh'bres  it  i« 
not  easy  now  to  find  more  than  a  few  scattered  poems. 
These  must  be  nought  in  anthologies,  in  the  I^oven<iftl 
periodicals,  in  the  annual  *  Almanack  of  the  Midi '  iivyff 
approaching  its  fiftieth  volume,  and  a  continual  sourw  of 
interest  and  pie  a  sure  since  its  first  appeai'auce  as*  L'AnnfiOi 
Prouvenvau  jier  lou  bel  an  de  Dieu,  1855  '),  Neither  Paul 
Giera  nor  Jean  Brunet  published  any  coUectioti  of  their 
poetry ;  while  Tavan  and  Mathieu  have  been  content  to 
remain,  respectively,  the  authors  of  'Amour  e  PIour*iUid 
'  La  Farandoulo/  beautiful  indeed,  but  a  strangely  mea^ 
output  for  men  of  brilliant  promise  w^ho  began  thus  and 
have  since  given  us  no  inoro  than  fragments,  Jean  Brunat 
published  nothing  in  book-form  in  his  lifetime  but  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Baeliiquello  bus  La  Luno  '  (*  Biigatelles 
on  the  Moon ') ;  but  his  poems  in  the  *  Annaua '  and  else- 
where are  much  admired.  There  is  more  individualit}'. 
with  a  stronger  national  aecent,  in  the  poetry  of  Paul  Gi^fl. 
who  died  comparatively  young-  Students  interested  in 
Proventjal  should  consult  an  intei'Bsting  but  now  somewhat 
rare  volume,  edited  by  Roumanille  and  Mistral,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  foi-mer  at  Avignon,  entitled  '  Un  Liame  d« 
Ra^in.'  It  compriaes,  besides  biograpluwtl  notices  and 
representative  verses  of  Jean  Reboul  (an  excellent  p<J**t 
of  Ntmes),  Castil-Blaste,  Adolphe  Dumas,  and   ToussaJint 
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the  fifteen  pieces  left  by  the  Felibre  Paul  Giora* 
oly  entitled  '  Li  Galejado  *  (*  Facetiae  *). 
ave  seen  it  frequently  ntated  in  Parisian  ehroniejes 
1  two  other  eminent  French  men  of  letters,  Proven^Al 
>irth  and  upbringinjj,  were  associated  with  Mistral  in 
inn ugn ration  of  the  Felibrige,  viz.,  Alphonse  Daudet 

Paul  Arene.  There  is,  however,  no  basis  for  this  atate- 
it-  These  two  masten*  of  French  prose,  perhaps  the 
it  supple  and  delicate  prose  in  French  literature,  owed 
!h  to  the  Provenf^ul  genius  which  they  inherited  as  a 
bright,  and  to  the  Provenva!  background  of  life  and 
Ire  which  was  an  inspiration  to  both  ;  but  neither  wi^ote 
is  native  dialect  except  experimentally,  and  not  even 
I  till  after  the  Felibrige  had  becowie  an  influential 
:ue.    Daudet,  indeed,  la  not  known  to  have  written  more 

a  single  set  of  verses  in  Proven(,*al — *  La  Gabano,'  the 
cabin  or  nioor-eot,  w^hich  appeared  in  1880,  in  the 
il  number  of  the  penodical  *  La  Farandole ' ;  for  he 
not  really  himself  write,  as  commonly  averred,  the 
ren<;a!  version  of  the  *Contes  de  mon  Moulin.'  The 
lor-Cabin '  is  a  charming  and  graceful  poem,  and  it« 

lines  breathe  the  desiderated  atmosphere  of  a  vast 
d-filled  solitude ;  but  they  have  the  sxiggestion  of  a 

de  force^  of  a  literary  achievement.     The  same  may 

lid  of  much  of  the  work,  both  in  verge  and  prose,  of 
Aicard,  who  is  now  probably  in  Paris,  and  in  France 
erally,  the  most  widely  i-ead  of  all  living  Provencal 
iters,  partly  because  of  the  irtimenBe  success  of  his 
'erful  and  picturesque  romance,  *  Le  Roi  de  Camargue/ 
partly  because  he  writes  solely  in  French.  It  is  signiii- 
;  that,  though  a  Ltinguodocien — for  the  great  novelist 
ihe  Midi  was  born  at  Nimes — Daudet's  '  Cabano '  is 
iten  in  the  pure  Proventjal  of  Aries  and  the  Rhone.  Paul 
le,  who  was  born  at  Siateron,  one  of  the  least  knoiini 
not  least  fascinating  and  pictureatiue  of  the  smaller 
ren(;al  towns,  never  collected  his  scattered  Provencal 
es ;   but  these  may  be  found  in  the  '  Armana '  and 

r  annuals  or  periodicals  of  the  Midi,  and  have  invari- 

the  same  freshness,  chamij  distinction,  and  beauty  as 
winterise  the  French  writings  of  this  exquisite  prosaist, 
author  of  '  Jean  des  Figues,'  *  La  Gueuae  Parfumee/ 
Vraie  Tentation  do  Saint  Antoine,'  and  other  master- 

!S  in  the  gtmre  of  the  short  story. 
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Of  Tavan  and  Aneelme  Mathieu  a  further  word  «u 
be  8aid,  for   though   so   little   kuowc   beyond  tlie  &oraf 
what  iadefinltQ  frontiers  of  Proyeiice»  their  name« 
fixed  Btars  in  the  galaxy  of  the  Felibrig'e.     Tavan  {»  sti 
alive,  though  he  has  loag  ceased  to  write,  or  wt  iea^t  U* 
publish.     Bom    in    1833   at   Chateau-Neuf-de-Gadagne.  a 
beautiful   region  of  Vaucluse,  he  was — what   ho  always 
remained — a  true  son  of  the  soil,  one  of  those  peaewnt- 
aristocrats  who  have  beeu  the  prido  and  glory  of  ProTPJiw 
He  lived  the  sane  and  arduous  life  of  a  luau  of  the  fielil" 
and  olive-orchards  till  he  was  about  twenty^  by  which  tlnw 
his  remarkable  poetic  talent  had  proved  itself.     Drafted 
into  the  army,  fortune  took  him  to  Rome  during  the  drt)i 
of  the  French  occupation ;  but  a  serious  mischance  overUwI 
him,  for  ho  fell  a  victim  to  malaria.     Thua  rendered  unfit 
for  military  service  and  for  field-labour,  he  obtiiineii 
cleHcal  post  in  connexion  with  the  railway,  and  has  bt*a 
a  railway-employ^  ever  since,  that  is  for  the  greater  pitrt 
of  his  life.     Alphonse  Tavan  is  none  the  leas  a  peasant 
in  nature^  thought,  and  expresaion  :  and  it  is  as  a  beautiful 
and   refined   poet  of  the  people  that  he   is   loved.    The 
shortness  of  his  allotted  spell  of  happiness  saddened  btit 
did  not  embitter  him  :  when  he  lost  his  dearly  lovod  wifi^ 
and  little  girl,  he  held  them  near  to  him  in  an  esqiiiaitf 
lyric  memory.     In  his  preface  to  his  one  published  collet 
tion,  '  Love  and  Tears,'  he  writes  : 

*  Commoaly^  the  life  of  the  poet  ib  reflected  in  his  ix)elr]r, 
and  in  my  case  it  is  but  nglit  fwiukly  to  admit  that  all  iiiS'Uftf 
is  mirrored  in  these  verses*  I  am  but  a  peasant*  and  hav<:  .=i*n 
little,  have  little  learnings  few  acquiremetit-i,  but  I  couIJ  mi 
di)  otherwise  than  sing  wliat  I  have  so  deeply  felt,  my  owo 
joys  and  sorrows,  that  is  to  say  my  life.  Thus  it  is  that  lh*fl 
rustic  airs  are  not  idle  carols  of  the  wiud,  but  trn©  eou^  from 
a  htunati  heart.' 

And  therein  is  the  secret  of  their  compelling  charm,  thf 
reason  why  to  this  day  *  Love  and  Tears '  is  a  beloved  book 
in  many  a  Provencal  inas,  or  valley  cottage,  or  hilUi*!* 
cabano>  That  it  is  so  little  known  elsewhere  in  France  U 
because  no  French  translation  was  made  by  the  author, 
nor  by  any  admirer  of  his  poetical  work.  Of  Tavan'a  les* 
intimately  personal  poems  some  are  now  clawsie,  its,  f**'' 
©xuuiple,  his  early  lyrical   piece  entitled  *  Li  Frisoun  ^ 
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ito '  ('  Mariette'a  Curls ')» than  which  Beranger  never 
i  anything  more  gay  and  dainty,  with  its  delightful 
of  two  coquettish  curls  on  a  pretty  girl's  brow ; 


*v  ot  t 


'  Pichot  frisoun  descanssane, 
Meniho  de  noato  vilage,'  • 


Lfhich  begins  so  characteri8ticfl.ny  with  an  allusion  to 
illa^^e  beauty  as  *  fresco  e  lisqueto  i^oume  un  iou  '  ('  as 
and  shiny  as  an  egg ').  Another,  of  a  fine  nature* 
evokes  the  strong  national  note,  is  the  sirvento  (or 
S8  of  ode)  called '  Prouven^o  e  Troubadour '  (*  Provence 
ler  Singers*),  a  kind  of  symphony  on  thechori}  struck 
strala  * Calendau ': 


k 


'  O  flour,  erias  trop  proumierenoo ) 

Nacioun  en  flour,  I'esjMiso  trenco 

Toiin  espandido !  .  .  /  f 


the  poet  recalls  how  the  Provencal  singers  carried  the 
f  poetry  and  the  fine  Jleur  of  life  into  other  countries, 
how  all  Europe  listened  with  rapt  delight  to  this 
^-sweet  voice :  *  I'Europe  s'estasio  a  voeto  melicouso 
TO  pou^sio.'  And  this  joy,  everywhere  audible  in  the 
'rovfentjal  poetrj',  was,  says  the  poet*  and  truly,  the 
jlad  modem  expression  of  the  romance  and  beauty 
idehty  of  love  :  *  for  their  poetry  is  all  love.' 

t'  L'amoiir !  aquelo  flour  poulido 
Aquelo  flour  diAu  mee  de  mfti, 
Ateiio  riivie  ijas  cidido 
Li  Mouro  e  li  Latin  nimai ; 
ous-atitri  sias  vengu  :  la  floureto  6udourou9o, 
Embaiimo  vosto  amo  amourouso, 
L'amour  vou3  alargo  si  doiin  : 
Elgeninpant  v^sti  cor,  courr^s  touti  li  terix* : 
Bemat  de  Ventadoiir  en^brio  I'Anglo-terro, 

IGirattd  de  Boum^lh,  rAmgoun. 
*  Vcs  ritalio  e  rAlemagnoT 
Courae  se  souv6non  de  voits ! 
Tosto  flour  crfeis,  vosto  flour  gagno 
■^^  La  aerre  li  mai  autiiroua  : 


Dear  Itttlp  lawless  curls,  \ha  mArvcI  of  our  villaj^c  ! " 

Oflower  of  PrOTcncCt  too  soon  whs  thy  blossomiag  :  O  nfttloii  in  QoweTi 

'ord  cut  thee  off  in  thtae  early  beaut;.' 
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Beatris  la  divino  e  Lauro  reatelado, 
Stis  I'aubo  i*oso  eucimelado, 
S'emplanon  (xmount  dins  I'azur* 
Car  Petrareo  e  lou  Daate  an  aotiti  vosto  flaino. 
An  beisa  vosfco  flour,  an  wjumpr^  v6stie  atno, 
An  respira  voBte  amour  piir  1 

*  Eria8  trop  b^u  .  .  .  mats  la  tempeato 
Agotiloupo  nosto  naeioun  I '  • 

Another  beautiful  and  stirring-  ode,  the  sirvente  entitJed 
'  Ma  Mestresso/  is  universally  known  in  Provence,  and  is 
even  in  some  degree  an  accepted  national  chtvnt-  The 
*  mistress '  whom  the  poet  sings  is  no  beautiful  wotoan; 
she  is  not  even  Provence,  hut  Liberty.  The  poem  appeals 
to  all  who  ejin  cry  with  the  author :  *  Ai  la  f  e  que  trasporto, 
ai  !'e8p*Sro  qu^esbnho,'  '  I  have  the  faith  that  uplifts,  and 
hope  unquenchable.'  It  is  a  p^sion,  not  a  deep  devotioD 
only  that  he  sings,  and  a  passion  that  grows  stronger 
with  the  passing  years  : — 

'  S]6n  amoui-ous  ben  mai^  O  b^u  mai  t    Ma  mestresK* 
Eh  divo.     En  b^uta  paeso  e  Mmervo  e  Yeaos: 
D'elo  raive,  e'n  paiitai  .  .  .  nia  mestreaso  es  diveeso.'  f 

It  is,  however,  as  much  a  Christian  as  a  Pagan  cry '^ 

*  liou  Crist,  noate  grand  pri6u,  soun  plus  c^ud  caligaaifd. 
Vougu6  la  prouelama  .  .  /  J 

•  'Love,  this  beautifal  flower,  this  flower  of  life's  springtide,  neither  lt« 
Moor  nor  the  Roman,  nor  Alhc;n4  hers«!f  has  tnily  culled  it;  but  JW. 
Proven^l  singers  of  old,  eoma  .  .  .  and  In  its  fragnint  hoAUtJ-  pniliAlm  JOW 
Vvty  HOiil,  and  I^ve  dnwors  you  with  every  gilt  he  haR  to  give.  With  hetfU' 
uplifted  yow  wandor  now  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  Bernard  du  Ventjidoar 
litoxicatefi  ^Engliind  with  hi.s  Kong,  and  all  Spn[il  Ltstens  entranced  to  Gtimod 
de  Bom  id. 

'And  Italy  and  GemiAn^,  cau  they  ever  forget  700?  "nte  Flower  of  Soc; 
growSt  and  may  bii gathered,  on  their  proudest  heights  !  The  divine  Bc&tlloti 
the  et^arry  Laiim,  Rhine  from  on  higUt  twln-plaucts  over  the  rose  &ad  uon 
of  Dawn — ^for  Dunte  and  Petrnrch  Ht  their  hfuirt?  at  your  tlanie-,  htkre  kisMd 
your  sacred  flower  and  breathed  it*  spiritual  fragrance,  and  kmoim  th»t 
pure  and  perfect  Iotc. 

'  You  were  too  beautiful  .  .  .  the  temposfc  broke— and  our  nation  mi 
no  more  I ' 

t  ■  More  and  more  I  love  her,  Hy  loietress  in  godUlie.  In  bnautf  ob* 
eicels  Mlaervn  and  Venui&.  I  dre&m  of  her,  and  in  my  dreams  ...  my 
mistresfi  1b  a  godde-ss.' 

X  '  Christ,  our  great  chief  and  her  most  ardent  rotary,  iri&hcd  (o  ^nocIalD 
her  .  .  . ' 
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The  poem  ends  : — 

•Sieu  doH  ixiple  o  mouii  cor  i'a  douoa  ma  tendreeBo, 
£  vous  dise  loii  noiun  de  lua  bello  mesti'esso  : 
Ma  mestresso  es  la  Llberta  I ' 

The  late  Anselme  Mathieu,  one  of  the  leading  members 

the  Felibrige,  and  famous  on  account  of  his  unique 
fccliievement^  *  La  Farandoulo,'  w^as  also  a  Vauclusien,  and 
x)m  also  at  a'  Ch&t€au-Neuf/  though  the  birthplace  of  the 
Felibre  di  poutoun  '  (*  the  poet  of  kisses ')  was  the  lovely 
;)hateau-Neiif-du-Pape,  between  Orangre  and  Avignon, 
Jifce  Mistral,  Mathleu  came  of  good  Provenqal  stock,  and 
rf  parents  who  spoke  only  the  native  tongue  of  the  Midi ; 
B  was  Migtral's  schoolfellow  at  Avignon,  and  his  fellow- 
mident  for  three  years  at  Aix,  whose  literary  associations 
md  beautiful  surroundings  inspired  both  poeta.  Anselme 
Elfathieu,  Mistral,  and  Aubanel  are  the  "  aristocrats  '  of  the 
Provent;al  group ;  and  the  note  of  distinction  revealed 
itself  early  in  the  young  dinger  from  Vaucluse  in  hia 
admirable  translations  into  pure  Pi-oventjnl  of  some  of  the 
Snest  odes  and  lyrics  of  Virgil  and  Catullus.  Those  who 
■would  know  more  of  the  man  and  his  life  and  life-work 
Biould  consult  Mistral's  intimate  and  generous  preface  to 
Kja  Farandoulo/  wherein  he  alludes  to  his  friend's  work  as 
Ike  of  the  fairest  fruits,  as  a  perfect  fruit,  from  the  tree 
of  Proven(;al  genius ;  and  adds  that  for  the  turn  of  the 
;brase,  the  lovely  suggest! veness  of  the  thought,  and  for 

itrical  variety  and  suppleness,  the  poetry  of  Mathieu, 
lore  than  that  of  any  other  contemporary,  resembles  the 
finejleur  of  troubadour  song*  Tliis  preface  is  well  worth 
perusal  for  its  own  sake.  Mistral  invariably  writes  beauti- 
ful prose,  at  once  virile  and  delicate ;  and  in  the  mass  of 
his  miscellaneous  sketches,  studies,  reminiscences,  intro- 
ductions, &c:„  there  are  few  better  examples  of  his  charm 
^prosateur  than  this  preface  to  *  La  Farandoulo,'  * 
B  What  he  says  of  *  La  Farandoulo '  may  be  summed  up  in 
BProven(jal  phrase  now  become  classical  in  the  Midi :  '  You 
■will  find  here  young  girLs^  floTvers,  and  kisses,  and  If  you 
love  kisses,  flowers,  and  young  girls,  "  The  Farandole  "  will 

tent  you*'    The  book  consists  of  some  forty -five  poems, 

*La  PATAndcmlo,'  pur  Anselme  Mathieu   (2nd  cditioa,   with  French 
DBlfttioat.     *  Afan^-I^paus'  (Intrcrdac^ioti)  p&r  Fn^d^c  Mlstra].    (Avig- 
BomnanUle,  Ides.) 
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grouped  iu  tlireo  sections, '  Lis  AiibaJo  '  ('  The  Aubade;-.'  of 
*Song8  at  Sunrise), *Li  Souleiado  '('  Songsof  thGNooutide'), 
and  *  Li  Serenado '  ('  Serenades ' ,  .  .  by  impHcAtion, '  Songs 
of  Ou^k  and  Love  *).  Many  of  these  are  in  light-  joyous 
measures,  with  a  Burns-  or  Beranger-like  lilt,  as  the  soag 
of  one  Gatoiuio»  who  wan  ill  with  love  : 

•  GrfttOUUO, 

Malaufconno, 
Malaiitoimo  d'aniour, 

Paureto  I 

I  floureto 
Coimtaro  si  doulour.' 

But  perhaps  Mathieu  la  most  successful  in  the  quatrain,  to 
which  he  gave  a  new  swift  and  deft  movement,  a«  in  the 
altogether  delightful  *  Coy  Maid "  (*  La  Paiirouso ')  or '  The 
Old  Vineyard '  (•  Lo  Vignasso  *),  the  finest  vine-chant  of 
the  Midi : 

*  L'agoiddngo  de  ti  houqueto. 
Just  n'ai  beisa  Tespino,  Agiieto, 
Just  I'Gspino  I  .  .  .     E  piei,  que  io  fftiV 
Un  povitoTin  encaro !  .  ,  .  Ai  I  Ai !  Ai I' * 

or^ — 

'  Ai  imo  vig^o  k  CasteU'N6n, 
Dina  un  valoun  di  Coumbo-Masoo, 
Sua  lo  rev^B  d'un  degoul6u : 
Clafis  raa  tino,  emplis  mi  fiasco/  f 

The  wine  of  the  Enchanted  Valley,  from  the  old  vine- 
yard planted  two  hundred  years  or  more  ago  among  the 
broom  and  thjTne  in  the  honey-pale  moonshine^  amid 
fairy  laughters,  baa  intoxicated  many  a  poetic  brain  b** 
aide  that  of  Aneehne  Mathieu.     One  thinks  of  *Iou  vio 


*  *  Fram  the  wUd-rose  of  thy  mouth,  I  hare  but  kissed  a  little  thorn  a«if 

— juHl  B.  little  (.horn — no  mare,  mid  whnt  la  that  I     Vow,  due  n«J  ktMl  . 
Ah\  ftbl  ahl' 

I  '  I  have  a  vine  at  Ch4teau-?3euf, 

Id  an  eDchanbed  vnlley, 

Ijone  In  a  rot'lfy  ravine  ; 

Ah,  but  my  cellar  and  flaslta  remember  it  1 " 

Thfi  wi-iter  first  hoard  'I^  Vjgniwwo'  recited  in  n  Utile  ftrboor,  ovor  *aii 
wine  of  Crau/  in  the  wild  highJauds  of  Vaurenarguea,  and  ua  euqulrtnit 
what  was  the  actual  meaning  of  '  Coumbo-Miuco  *  wa^  told  ilint  '  U  Coombs 
Mmco'  wew  'enchanted  vallojs,'  oi-  •vailejr*  of  the  b*wltch*d.' 
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Sou  vaioun  di  Coumbo-Maaco '  iia  no  less  symbolical  than 
it  fay  in  MiBtrala  ' L'Amiradou ' ; 

*  Au  cflsteu  de  Torrascoun 
Fa  'no  r6ino,  i'a  'no  fado, 
Au  caat6u  de  Tarascoun 
I'a  'no  fado  que  s'eaeound.'  * 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  now  to  underatiind  aright  the  far- 
rhing  influence  as  well  as  the  vogue  of  Joseph  Hounian- 
le ;  much  of  it,  no  doubt,  was  personal.  Roumanille  had 
k  dominant  indi-viduality  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Victor 
Hugo,  with  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  Provence  and 
E^ven*;al  literature  equalled  only  by  that  of  Frederic 
ElfiatraL  Of  these  two  great  influences — one  the  influence 
of  a  remarkable  mind  and  of  a  true,  if  not  a  great  poet, 
the  other  the  influence  of  a  master-mind  and  of  the 
greatest  living  poet  of  the  Latin  races — it  would  be  auper- 
fluous  to  write  here  in  detail.  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Scandinavian  studies  on  Roumanille  and  Mistral 
hiLve  appeared  in  plenty ;  and,  if  these  writere  are  less 
known  and  less  appreciated  among  ourRelves  than  among 
other  nations,  it  is  by  no  means  wholly  from  lack  of  inter- 
preters, from  the  first  faithful  if  not  very  flexible  transla- 
tion of  Mistral's  *  Mireio '  (by  an  American,  Miss  Preston) 
to  the  charming  *  Embasey  to  Provence'  of  Mr  Thomas 
Janvier.  In  France  a  hundred  writers  have  dealt  with 
itral  and  the  Felibres,  in  books,  treatises,  studies,  articles, 
.thologies  and  individual  tranatationa — perhaps  none  eo 
horitatively  and  ably  as  M,  Paul  Mari^ton.f  So  great, 
eed,  is  the  library  of  books  dealing  with  modern  Pro- 
vence that  only  a  few  enthusiasts  coidd  possibly  cope  with  it. 
But,  to-day,  when  we  take  iip  the  (still  untranslated 
'Li  Margarideto,"  or  the  more  widely  known  *Li  Sounja- 
rello '  of  Roumanille,  it  is  to  read  with  no  little  wonder 
what  one  has  so  often  heard  prtiised  as  masterpieces.    For 


*  '  In  the  Chateau  of  Tarascon 
1b  &  quoen,  la  a  fay, 
In  the  Cbfit«au  of  Tarascoo 
Is  a  fay  who  hideth^' 

t  E.g.  in  tbfl  long  and  important  articles  on  the  Felibres.  #"»* 
4nbanel,  &c,.  in  the  '  Grande  Kn cyclopedic,'  and  in  booIcB.  r 
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Keanty  of  genre  rather  than  the  final  and  xmiver&al  beauty. 
Thoy  differ  in  kind  from  *  Tho  Rhdne'or  *  Ciilendau '  or 
even  the  *  Mir^io  *  of  Mistral,  bearing  Bomewhat  o£  the  j 
sa-me  relation  to  these  as  the  poetry  of  Tannahtll  or  | 
Ferguasou  does  to  the  '  central '  poetiy  of  Bums :  or,  Irt 
U3  say,  as  the  eeaentially  parochial  stories  of  John  Gait 
do  to  the  universal  romances  of  Walter  Scott. 

It  is  regrettable  that  '  Li  Margarideto '  has  not  been 
translated  intfl  Fi'enchj  for  in  France  justice  has  not  ben 
done  to  this  pioneer-work  of  the  Provencal  revival.  This 
idyiHo-  poem  is  in  four  sections :  '  Quan  Lfi-Z-Agrena 
FlourisHien/  *  Quan  Li  Bla  se  Maduravont'  *  Quan  Li  Feuio 
Tomnbavon,'  *  Ou  cantoun  dou  Fio.'  which  njay  be  ren- 
dered, '  Wben  the  Blossoma  whiten/  *  When  the  Gmin 
ripens,'  '  When  the  Le^iven  fall, 'and  'BytfaeWintor-HeartW 
Popular  as  *  Li  Margarideto '  (*  The  Daisies ' )  was  and  stilJ 
is,  Roumanille's  fame  wae  far  more  widely  extended  hy 
the  lovely  lyrical  narrative-poem  'Li  Soiinjarelio '  (*T1ib 
Dreamers ')»  published  five  years  later  (1852) :  and  was 
perhaps  more  permanently  deepened  by  his  beautiful 
*  Li  Nouve '  (*  Noels '),  some  forty  in  all,  published  first  in 
maga?anefl  and  journals  or  *  fascicules'  between  iS45£Dd 
1859*  The  voguo  of  '  Li  Sounjarello,'  as  a  poetic  love-tale, 
resembled  that  enjoyed,  with  ua^  in  tho  mid- Victorian 
period,  by  the  '  The  Gardener  s  Daughter.'  The  poem  hn* 
considerable  metrical  diversity,  apart  from  the  little  lyrics 
which  it  enshrines ;  but  here  is  a  representHtive  divitnlonal 
section : — 

'  Dindouleto,  liarla  rae  d'6u : 
En  traveseant  la  m&tf  av^s  pas  via  moun  b^u  ? 
Dessu  ai  mas  beasai  av^s  f«  la  panseto. 
Bb  que  vQHs  a  r6n  di  se  ma  mio  Leleto?  ^  ,  . 

Ac6  se  ni'^ro  pas  fid6u !  .  .  . 
Pamen,  plouravo  tan  quand  me  laisse  souJeto, 
Que  me  doun6  la  craux  de  sa  maire,  e  ranfeu  .  .  . 
Mai  que  diae  ?  sidiu  folo  I  .  ,  .  Ana  l^u,  diudouleto. 

Ana-i^  pieuta  moun  bonjour ; 
Pourta'te  su  vosti-z-aleto 

Moun  lAnpui,  mi  poutoun  e  mi  souspir  d'amonr  .  .  . 
Diga-U  que  I'esp^re,  6  bi'avi  diudouleto  I '  • 


*  'Swallows,  Lellmedf  bim  I  lis  crossing  the  seas,  have  you  not  aecnmfl 
beloved  1  Mayhap  you  rested  on  the  maatfi  of  hU  &hlp.  Did  be  wbbptfi 
notbing  to  you  of  hlfi  dear  Lcletof    Obi  if  he  huA  not  rcmalsed  tra  toj 
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Hesiides  •  Li  Margaridoto,'  *  Li  Sounjarello,'  '  Li  Nouve,' 
his  eh&re  in  '  Proiiven<|alo '  (*  The  Provencals ')  and  iu 
iat  delightful  and  invaluable  annual  ^  L'Armana  Prouven- 
^AVL  '  (inaugiirabed  in  1854  and  8tiII  flourishing),  Rouniamlle 
published  notable  minor  works  in  verse,  euch  as  *  La  Part 
de  Dieu'  and  *  Li  Flour  de  Sauvi '  (*  Flowers  o'  the  Sage"),  and 
je  longer  and  moro  masterly  '  La  Canipano  Mountado,' 
lock-heroie  poem  in  seven  cantos,  which  so  capable  a 
tic  as  M.  de  Pontmartin  regarded  ag  Rouinanille's  moat 
4urig:inal  production*  His  complete  poetical  productions 
^ky  be  had  in  one  volume,  modestly  entitled  *  Lis  Oubreto ' 
iPRinor  Works  *}. 

In  Provence  there  ie  nothing  of  his  bo  loved  among  the 

Kor  hill-folk  and  vintagers  as  his  *  No^Is.*  Saboly  himself, 
e  prince  of  '  the  Singera  of  Bethlehem,'  never  wrote 
janything  lovelier,  more  exquisitely  tender,  than  '  Li 
recho,'  with  its  plea  of  the  Seraph  to  God»  that  when 
little  Jesus  first  knew  inoi'tal  cold  in  the  manger  at 
Bthlebem— 

*  Es  moun  rlre  que  I'aaaoulavoj 
Es  momi  alo  que  Tacatavo ; 
Leacaufave  em6  moun  alen/  * 

Yidetide,   the  present  writer   heard  sung  one  mid- 

ght  in  the  streets  of  Aii — *  A'is,  la  antico  vilo  di  Trou- 

tiires ' — another  lovely  '  Nool  *  of  BoumamUe's,  *  La  Chato 

^vuglo,"  *  The  Blind  Girl,'  of  which  the  first  stanza  runs 

I— 

'  £lro  lou  jour  tant  b^u  qu'uno  Vierge  enfantavo 

A  Betelen ; 
E  eoun  fru  benesi  de  la  fre  tremoulavo 
Su'ia  pan  de  fen ; 


el .  .  .  and  jeti  how  he  wept  the  day  he  left  toe  all  alooe,  and  gafc  me 

8  little  cross  that  had  been  his  mother's^  and  the  ring.  .  .  -  But  what  um 

Pttj'lag?    I  am  mad!  .  ^  .  Quick,  quick,  Uitla  swaJlowa,  brtjfltbts  ou  him 

rBKn-niaS  greeting  :  crury  to  him  on  your  little  wlngn  my  Impatience,  mj 

a,  my  sigha  of  longing.    Whisper  that  I  await  htm,  that  I  await  him, 

^pwd  little  swaUowsl ' 

This  quotation  is  from  the  original  edition.  It  vfoa  after  the  publlcaiion 
'.  'Li  Soaivjarello'  that  the  Provea^al  language  waa  given  ilti  classic  uni- 
alty,  mainly  by  or  through  the  Influence  of  Mistral.  Later  Terslons  of 
1  SounjareUo '  ha^e  a  revised  text. 

*  *  It  was  my  smile  that  consoled  Him,  my  wlnga  that  £beltcrod  HI 
bj  bnMli  that  warmed  Him-' 
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Lis  ange,  eUamoimdaut,  ton t-b^u -just  acabaron 

SoTin  "  Gloria," 
E,  tie  tout  caire,  au  jas  paetre  e  postresso  anavon 

S'ageinoiiia.'  * 

Boumaniile,  the  son  of  a  gardener,  and  of  a  moth' 

*  of  the  old  race  of  the  gardeners  of  St  Rdmy*  the  town 
of  gardens,*  was  bom  among  the  beautiful  gardens  he  ■ 
often  lovingly  descnbed,  on  the  8th  August,  1818,  Even  ii 
his  long  and  keenly  enthusiastic  as  ■well  as  arduous  ltf( 
he  was  acknowledged  as  the  *  chef  de  depart ' ;  and,  Bim 
his  death  a  few  years  ago,  his  fame  has  grown  as  that  ( 
the  moat  potent  and  \'ictorioufi  lieutenant  in  the  gre* 
movement  of  which  Mistral  is  the  commander-in-chief. 

It  ia  but  right  to  adda  word  on  Madame  RoumanilletWif 
of  one  famous  Felibre,  and^  as  Rose-Anal's  Gras,  sieter 
another,  herself  a  fine  poet  and  a  woman  who,  as  frien 
and  publisher  of  so  many  of  the  poets  of  the  Midi,  has  hi 
a  very  real  influence  on  the  development  of  eontemporar 
Proven<jaI  Hterature.  A  little  poem,  of  berg  in  sonm 
form  suggests  eoraparison  with  '  The  Toys '  of  Coven^ 
Fatmore,  and  is  no  less  pathetic  and  dignified.    Calle 

*  Lou   Chambroun,'  '  The    Little   Room/  it   may  be  th' 
rendered,  perforce  baldly,  in  prose  :— 

*  Here,  in  a  comerj  are  her  little  cart,  her  doll,  her  rattle,  lyii 
abandoned  on  the  floor  beside  her  pretty  baby-skirt ;  yoBiler" 
on  the  wall  of  the  silent  room  hangs  the  little  one's  amber  neck- 
lace: dust,  like  a  ahroud^  covers  the  desolate  cradle.  Bwe, 
midway,  are  her  tioy  blue  sJippei*s,  so  lively  ever,  bo  resUe^ . .  ■ 
O  dear  God,  the  music  of  those  little  jiattering  feet  only  so  brief 
a  while  ago,  ,  ,  ,  Hist  1  some  one  comes  ...  I  hear  fltep^.  Of 
this  little  room  say  nothing,  not  a  word^  Never  agftin  will 
the  mother  enter  it.' 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  work  and 
achievement  of  Frederic  Mistral.    His  fame  ie  in  all  land 
Translations  of  his  chief  works  exist  in  French,  Italia 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese — and  not  in  the  Latin  tong 
only,  but  in  German,  Dutch*  Scandinavian,  Russian. 


•  'It  was  on  tbe  wondrous  day  when  a  Virgin  Ijore  a  Child  aX  Bethlelii 
This  blee^d  frait  of  the  Dlvina  Love  trembled  In  tho  mortaJ  cold  of 
manger ;  but  the  throngiag  nDg«)s  n^joiciogly  hurst  into  soag,  i<inglii£  ^^ 
"Gloria,"  bhcre  oa  high,  as  the  shepherd  (o!k  here  oa  eatth,  bendine  Ukstt 
Jcneea  before  tb*  new-born  Son.' 
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Snglisb  '  Mireio '  has  been  at  least  twice  translated.     Hie 

reate8t  poet  of  Provence,  he  is  also  by  far  the  greatest 

living  poet  of  France — having  indeed,  within  the  definitely 

irrower  limits  of  lyrical  excellence,  no  rival  in  any  of 

le  Latin  races  save,  perhaps,  Carducci,     As  scholar,  as 

at,  as  man  of  lettora,  as  the  pioneer  of  the  intellect  of 

le  South  and  the  captain  of  its  soul,  as  a  Provencal  of 

le   ProveiiQala^  with  the  greatness  and  nobility  of  his 

iture   and    the   unequalled    charm   of    his   personality, 

Eistral  is,  in   truth,  worthy  of  his  popular  deeig-nation, 

|the    Emperor  of  the   Midi.'     *  Mirfeio,'  *Calendau,'   'Lis 

pclo  d'Or,* '  Lou  Rose,'  are  already  classics.     Lamartine^s 

rofpheey  about  '  this  new-risen  genius  at  Avignon '  has 

BO   justified    to    the   full.     The   ivorship   of   Mistral  in 

jveuce  ia  unequalled ;  such  a  triumph  as  hiSj  when  ten 

lousand    people   in  the  vast  amphitheatre  at  Orange 

imultaneously   arose   on   his   unexpected   entrance,   has 

^o  parallel  in  modern  times. 

Scattered  through  the  many  published  addresses  and 
efaces  of  Mistral  are  scores  of  characteristic  sayings 
rhicb  reveal  the  man,  but  fe^v  perhaps  better  than  words 
ach  as  these  :  *  I  believe  In  the  audacity  w^hich  accom- 
plishes miracles ;  and  I  believe  that  the  higher  one  aspires 
tie  higher  one  attains.'  For  Mistral,  as  for  Mirabeau  on 
,  famous  occasion,  '  impossible'  is  a  stupid  word.  For,  in 
aitb.  he  has  achieved  the  seeming  impossible.  In  that 
ictraordinary  dialect-revival,  so  noticeable  in  several 
:juutriea  at  this  moment,*  no  one  man  has  had  so  potent 
iniluence  as  Mistral.     He  has   done  three  wonderful 


I  Frutoe,  chiefly  with  Breton  Hnd  Proven^a]  -  In  Spain,  with  Basque, 

al*n,  Andalusiaji ;  in  Italy,  with  Sicilian,  NeapoUtont  BomogiiL^ae* 

j^^oetian ;   in  Sc-Andinavln,  Germany,  Hu&aU,    each   with   murk^il   Ungual 

jti^valtt,  natlonjU  (as  in  Norway)  or  reglonAl  fas  Id  Lithuania) ;  while  atuanK 

ivgjj  we  know  wltli  whfit  nrdouj-   nud  eagemesa  Gaelic  and  Welsh 

now  being  advocated  for  the  nAtive  populations  of  Ireland,  the  High* 

nda,  and  Waleu.     German  Poland,  Hu»Hian  Poland,  and  Auutriaa  Poland 

i  grawlng  wtary  of  the  Teutonic  and  Russian  tongues,  and  are  mure  imd 

re  {particularly  i^lnce  the  world-wide   fame  and  Lmmenao   iuHuence  at 

Bemyk  Slenkiewicz)  retumtng  to  Polish,  tboupfh  ftt  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 

Fetersborg  the  national  language  1b  called  a  dialect  only.    GtMrmab  U 

g,  aot  gainLug  ground  in  Hongary ;  and  Morarta,  Moldavia,  and  lUl  the 

Dtbem  StaCeu,  priuclpalltlefi  and  kingdoms  are  following  the  deep  Instinct 

rtiw  bereditarj'  speech.     The  Flemish  genius  has  never  been  so  strong  In 

8fi  just  now,  and  the  effort  to  give  the  SwtsB  one  national  tongue 

st  recognin^d  aa  hopeleii^. 
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thiags,   remarked    an    eminent    Felibre  to  the    present 
AVTiter — 

*  he  put  a  soul  into  a  revived  language ;  he  has  liimseU  used 
that  language  as  Dante  and  Petrarch  iised  Italian,  aa  Heine 
used  German ;  and,  lest  ita  mortal  body  Bhotild  perish,  he  hu 
embalmed  it  for  all  time  in  that  marrellous  triumph  of  phUo- 
log-ical  science,  **  Lou  Tresor  dou  Pelibrige  "  I ' 

Fr^d^ric  Mistral,  *Arch-Capouliddou  Felibrige/was  bora 
in  1830  at  Maillane,  an  aucostral  property  near  the  HUiall 
village  of  the  same  name  in  the  arrondiaaemeut  of  Aries 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  St  B^my — *  St  Reniy,  with  its 
gardens,  its  gentle  folk  and  pretty  girls,  its  lovely  aud 
picturesque  neighbourhood,  ite  ancient  ruined  temples 
and  arches^  its  poetic  tradition,  the  St  R^iuy  so  cloaelj 
associated  with  Roumanille  and  Felix  Gras  and  MaHitf 
Girard.'  He  has  lived  iii  the  same  place  ever  »inc«k,  » 
peasant,  a  prince,  and  a  poet.  In  the  history  of  modern 
Proven«;al  literature  there  are  no  landmarks  more  familuir 
than  'Mirfeio'  (1839),  *CaIendau'  (1867),  ^  Lis  IbcIo  dW 
(1875),  'Nerto'  (1880),  *La  Reino  Jano'  (1890),  and  ^Low 
Rosa'  ('The  Rhone,'  18S4).  Theae  six  works  also— W 
change  the  metaphor  —  are  milestones  on  the  tovi 
followed  by  the  minor  developments  in  the  last  hiilf| 
century*  Not  even  the  fame  of  Jasuiiu  equalled  thai 
which  came  to  Mistral  when  the  beautiful  idyllic  ro 
of  '  Mireio '  took  Provence  and  all  France  by  stonn — ftl 
first  in  great  part,  no  doubt,  because  of  that  literal 
bombshell,  the  famous  pronouncement  of  the  then  all- 
powerful  Lamartine,  to  the  effect  that — 

'in  Mistral  a  great  epic  poet  is  bom,  a  true  Homeric  |joet  id 
this  day,  a  primitive  i>oet  in  this  age  of  decadence,  a  poet  vka 
has  given  a  new  sensation  and  a  new  scope  to  modL-m  litera- 
ture, a  poet  who  has  created  a  language  out  of  a  dialect,  us 
Petrarch  created  Italian/ 

Though  that  superb  epical  achievement,  *  Calendau,*  di^ 
not  have  the  vogue  of  its  predecessor,  it  is  now,  peihap 
etill  more  widely  admired.  Tlie  earher  poem  moy_ 
Baid  to  embody  the  Provence  of  the  plains  and 
valleys,  the  Provence  of  the  Crau,  the  Camargne,  i 
the  Rhone  ;  the  other,  to  embody  the  Provence  of  moun 
tain   and  sen.      But   of  all  Mistrars  books  nono  is  not 


b: 


flo  fnniiliar,  so  loved  and  admired,  as  his  coilection  <>f 
dranifttic  lyrics,  ballads,  odes,  and  other  poems,  uollecbively 
I  entitled  *  Lis  Isclo  d'Or  *  ('  The  Golden  Isles  ').  Here  aJl  his 
most  famous  Ijrrical  triumphs— from  the  *  Ode  to  the  Latin 
Race  *  to  the  delightful  and  so  often  quoted  '  Lou  Prego- 
ieu '  (a  kind  of  grasshopper) — are  to  be  found,  '  Lis 
;Io  d'Or,'  in  technical  maatery,  ranks  with  the  finest 
l%vork  of  Hugo,  Banville*  Leconto  d©  Liele,  and  Baudelaire, 
land  has  more  of  the  puluo  of  univerfial  humanity.  *  Nerto,' 
epical  poem  in  the  style  of  the  chivalrous  romancea 
ind  of  Anosto,  is  a  Proven*;al  chronicle  of  the  popes  in 
'  Avignon.  Though  hailed  with  welcome,  and  crowned  by 
I  the  French  Aeademy*  it  remains  the  leaat  widely  known, 
^■fmd  in  Provence  the  least  read,  of  Mistral's  works.  The 
^Hine  tragic  drama,  '  La  Reino  Jauo/  was  more  impressive 
^Pto  witness  on  the  stage  (especially  at  Orange)  than  to  read  ; 
and  perhaps  only  to  Provencals  ib  there  compelling  magic 
^m  the  name  of  the  famous  princess  round  whose  memory 
many  native  legends,  romancea,  songs,  and  ballads  have 
Igathered.  Li  *  The  Poem  of  the  Rhone '  Mistral  has  pro- 
Iduced  his  epical  chef-tdmiiTe.  Here,  unquestionably,  ho 
Ijustiiies  tliat  supreme  praise  of  Lamartine's  which  so  pro- 
[foundly  impressed  the  whole  European  w^orld  of  culture. 

Of  two  of  his  most  valued  colleagues  and  literaiy  con- 

ftemporaries,  Fdlix  Gras  and  Marius  Girard,  though  not 

'  members  of  the  original  *  league  of  poets,  much  might  bo 

L  written   here,  were  there  space  to  spare.     Certainly  no 

indent  of  contemporary  Provencal  literature  can  afford 

[to  overlook  M.  Girard's  '  Lis  Aupiho '  ('  The  Lesser  Alps,' 

I  behind  St  Rfitny)^  published  in  1888,  and  the  larger  and 

ler  collection,  with  it*i  often  valuable  and  always  in- 

eresting  notes,  *  La  Crau '  (the  great  stony  plain  of  the 

ouches  du  Rhone,  contiguous  to,  but  distinct  from,  the 

Faster  Camargue,  the  *  Marenuna '  of  Provence).     Marius 

|Girard  is  one  of  the  most  disting^uished  of  the  Felihres  of 

3-day  ;  and,  as  ha  is  still  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  we 

ny  look  for  further  works  or  fresh  collections  from  his 

fertile  pen*     His  contemporary,  Ftilix  Gras^  is  much  more 

widely  known,  and  within  the  last  five  years,  indeed,  has, 

a  romancist,  won  also  a  wide  circle  of  readers  in  the 

Jnit«d  States  and  Great  Britain  through  the  admirable 

translation    by  Mrs  Catherine  Janvier  of  )iis  trilogy  of 

•The  Terror '  (*  The  Reds  of  the  Midi,'  'The  Terror/  '  The 
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White  Terror').     Four  years  youngor  than  Marius  Girard, 
F^lix    Graa    TvaB»  till    the   other  day,   the    Capoulid  or 
Head  of  the  Felibrige.  and  after  Mistral  the  greatest  erf 
living  Provencals,"     While  still  a  young  man  (i.e.  in  hid 
thirty-BBcond  year)  he  published  *Li   Carbouni^'  ('Thel 
Charcoal-Bumers ')»  and   at   once  became   famous.    The 
note    struck   was    a    new^    one,    intensely   virile,   robust,] 
sonorous.     This  'epopee'  in   twelve  cantos   has   no  rMl| 
rival  in  Proven(;al  literature   after  Mistj^l'a  *  Calendau' 
or  'Nerto':  indeed  few  works  of  the  k^nd  can  even  fcel 
compared   with   it,   except    perhaps  the    splendidly  pit^j 
tureaque  *  Chaneoa  Lemouidna'  of  the  Abb^  Roux^  the  I 
great  poet  of  the  Limousin.     In  later  life  Gras  achiei-edl 
another  success  in  this  genre,  with  'Tolozii/a  </€^t^  proim-j 
gale  in  twelve  cantos  dealing  with  the  famous  cnjsade  af 
Simon    de    Montfort.      In    1887    he    published,   through 
Savine   of    Paris    (on©    of    the   few   instances   where  » 
Provenijal  book  has  been    printed  beyond   the  unofficia! 
frontier  of  the  Midi),  his  ckef-doeuvt^e,  *  Lou  Boumancero 
Prouvenfjau."      The   book   consists    of   a   score  or  bo  of 
romantic    ballads    or   ballad-romancea,    and    in   metrical 
strength,  poetic  virility,  and  compelling  charm  recalls  no 
contemporary  poetry  so  much  as  Browning  s  *  Dranuitic 
Lyrics  and  Romances.'     Perhaps  the   finest  is  the  fifth. 
the   barbaric   '  Koumanso    de    Damo    Guiraudo.'      Otlioirs 
hardly  less  notable  are  *  Lou  R^i  Reini^  '  ('  King  R«n^"). 
*  La  Roumanao  de  la  R^ino  Jano/  '  Guihen  de  Cabestuug, 
the  pathetic  'Blanche  de  Simiane/  and  the   savage  'la 
Dama  Tibor ' — all,  and  '  The  Lady  Tibor '  in  particalftr, 
strongly  suggestive  of  our  own  wild  north-country  ballfld*. 
'  Glasgerion,'  *  Burd  Helen/  and  the  like.   In  all  his  poetrj'. 
epical  or  IjTical  or  episodic,   sonorous  Hues   continually, 
recur,  with  a  eound  in  them  as  of  the  sea  or  the  mountain-j 
wind ; 

'  Es-ti  la  grando  mar?    Es-ti  la  grand  mouutagno? 
Sari6-ti  lou  mistrau  que  bramo  e  couinbouris?*t 

•  Since  this  article  was  written,  F6U1  Gibs  haa  succumb*^,  aftftf  ifcl 
tUnesB  tollowlng  a  t^veTish  ohfll.     His  death  waf)  d^eplj^  lamented  tbr 
out  ProvfiDce.  ftnil  indoed  all  France.     His  »«co«iisor  aa  CapouU^  (periodin 
chlet  or  prcsldentj  Is  a  young  Proven5al<  Pierre  D^voluy,  who  wm  elertd 
largely  through  the  wUh  and  infia«ncei  of  Mistral. 

t  '  Is  it  the  gfcat  seal  ot  the  voice  of  the  bUlst 
Or  the  wild  tumult  of  the  mouDtAin-wiDd  1 ' 


n 


» 


» 


and  lovely  lines,  full  of  aerial  light  and  souud,  such  as — 

'Lou  long  aalut  que  fan  souto  v^nt  li  piboulo.'  * 

In  connexion  with  the  succesH  of  his  romances  of  *  Tlie 
'error/  It  may  be  added  that  though  the  proae  literature 
if  the  Proyeij<;al  revival  ctvnnot  vie  with  that  in  vei^e, 
it  18  still  very  remarkable  and  fascinating.  We  need 
ude  only  to  the  most  outstanding  worku,  auch  as 
the  '  Contea  Prouven^au '  of  Eoumanille,  the  brilliant, 
ivacioufi,  and  highly  flavoured  as  well  as  highly  coloured 
'  Li  Papalino '  ('Tales  of  Papal  Avignon')  of  Felix  Gras,  the 
flue  and  austerely  simple  *  Memori  d'un  Gnarro '  ('  Remi- 
oisceneeEj  of  a  Farm  Hand')  of  Baptiete  Bonnet)  the  vivid 
Scenes  of  Proven^-al  Life '  of  the  Toulonaise  Charles 
iuhs^  and  those  strange,  bewilderingly  erudite,  flame* 
coloured,  but  inai-tistically  wrought  antique  '  classical ' 
romances  of  the  poor  peasant  Jean  Lombard  (whose 
,rly  death  in  1891  was  practically  due  to  privation 
[bordering  on  starvation).  *  L'Agonie '  and  *  Byzance.' 

As  for  the  larger  'world'  which  cannot  read  Provencal, 
and  has  no  time  or  thought  to  look  for  the  less  eminent 
;inen,  it  can  w^ell  rest  content  with  the  work  of  the  delicate 
uius  who  gave  to  all  countries  '  Tartarin,'  *  Numa 
jRoumestan,'  and  the  '  Lettree  de  mon  Moulin,'  with  that 
of  the  refined  and  exquisite  aHist,  Paul  Areno,  whose 
work  is  the  very  essence,  the  very  fragrance,  of  Provence; 
and  with  that  of  picturesque  and  vivid  romancists  such 
&s  Jean  Aiuard.  Oue  of  the  most  notable  prose  works  by 
any  Prov©n<;ai  writer,  though  dealing  with  alien  life  and 
conditions,  is  the  strangely  impressive  'Pumeurs  d'Opium' 
of  the  late  Jules  Boissiere  :  another,  more  recent,  more 
powerful,  if  less  rare  in  quality,  less  subtle  in  style,  is 
Louis  Bertrand'a  *  Le  Sang  den  Races/  Doubtless  all  the 
Proven<;al  novelists  will  henceforth  write  in  French, 
for  they  are  in  the  same  case  as  native  Welsh  or  Irish 
novelists,  who  might  prefer  to  write,  but  who  cannot  get 
published,  tales  in  Welsh  or  Irish.  Among  these  younger 
men  the  most  promising  are  Emmanuel  Delbousquet, 
Louis  Bertracd,  and  Joachim  Gasquet,  the  latter  a  young 
Aixois  who,  besides  having  already  won  high  distinction 

*  *  The  long  swaying  of  a  poplar  to  the  wtnd," 
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by  his  bea.uttfui  verse  and  tbe  rango  and  distinction  of 
his  prose,  ia  achieving  a  continually  growing  influt'we 
through  his  able  editing  of  *  Le  PayB  de  France,'  oue  of 
the  nioBt  interesting  of  French  monthly  magazines. 

Another  writer  of  whom  something  should  be  said,  Ibe 
more  so  as  he  is  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  by  iJie 
younger  generation  of  Provenc;al  students,  is  the  late 
Jean-Baptiste  Gaut,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sons  of 
Aix,  and  an  influential  member  of  the  Felibr^n  league. 
His  prose  writings — notably  hia  *  RtSeunie  de  rHistoire  dii 
Roi  Rdn^ '  and  his  now  rare  '  Poetes  et  la  Poesie  de  Pro- 
vence'— are  as  interesting  as  they  are  erudite*  His  lyrical 
drama,  *Uno  Court  d*AraotLr,'  was  crowned  at  the  Floral 
YHea  at  Montpellier ;  and  his  *  Lou  Mau  d'Amour '  (*  Lore- 
sickness ')j  produced  in  1881,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  and  still  the  best  comic  opera  on  the  Proven^ 
stage.  A  more  noteworthy  dramatic  achievement  witf 
his  earlier  drama  in  three  acts,  with  many  songs,  csUpiI 
'  I*ei  Monro  '  (*  Tlie  Moors '),  published  about  1875. 

Although  Mistral,  Aubanel,  Gras^  and  other  Provenv^l 
poets  have  written  sonnets,  the  sonnet  has  never  taken  a 
prominent  place  in  the  poetic  literature  of  the  Midi,  ami 
is  never  a  *  popular/  always  a  '  literary/  form.  But  Gaut 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  Provencal  sonneteer  jxir 
excellence.  His  *  Lei  S^t  Pecat  Capitau '  (*  The  Seven  Deadly 
Sins")  is  a  notable  group  of  poems  j  and  the  literary 
enthusiast  may  consider  himself  lucky  who  obtains  tlint 
fantastically  deUghtful  collection,  *  Sounet,  Souneto,  e 
Sounaio  *  ('  Sonnets,  Tinkles,  and  Idle  Rhymes ').  publislied 
in  1874,  wnth  a  *  Sounadisso '  or  avertis8e»ient  by  Mistral. 
wherein  the  great  poet  half  playfully  appreciates  lii* 
friend's  singular  qualities — -saying  *  Qu'il  joue  aux  osselet*. 
on  qu'il  chasse  aux  perdreaux,  ou  que  dans  la  riviere  il 
fasse  mordre  quelque  anguille,  un  petit  vent  de  Greco  agite 
son  habit.' 

We  have  left  to  the  last  one  of  the  greatest  of  tl»> 
Pelibres,  and,  as  we  believe,  one  of  the  finest  lyric  poet* 
whom  Prance  has  produced,  Theodore  Aubanel.  Aubanel 
is  the  poet  whose  name  above  all  others  in  F^venca 
causes  the  chord  of  love  to  thrill  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young.  He  is,  supremely,  the  poet  of  youth  and  love  and 
beauty.  Throughout  his  writings  we  may  hear  the 
refrain  of  his  lyric,  '  La  Glori  de  Vau-Chiso  *— 
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^  L'Ajuour  es  la  Tido, 
La  yido  «9  Tainour/ 

throughout  all  his  owii  dayw  he  heard  the  self-same 

*  L*ainour  nous  conTido 
A  cuie  li  flour.' 

This,  for  the  greater  part,  sufficed  him — this  inetinct 
life,  this  passion  for  beauty,  for  love,  for  the  sunfuhine 
md  the  blithe  delight  of  spnng  nnd  summer  in  hi*?  beloved 
ProvenoBi  where  *La.cigalodi  piboulo,I*n  bousearlodihouis- 
1,  Lou  grihet  di  ferigoulo,  Tout  csnto  bb.  cansoun.'  In 
i  g^lod  content  with  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  world  of 
yuth  and  love  and  songs,  he  utruc-k  a  note  which  endeared 
to  hie  compatriots— 

'  Tout  aucelouu  amo  son  nis  : 
Noate  ceu  bin,  noste  terraire 
Souu  pfef  nous-autre  un  iiamdis,*  • 

His  posthumous  collection^  'Lou  Reire  dou  Soul^u' 

ally,  *  From  Behind  the  Sun,'  or  poetically,  '  Fi'om 

Dnd  the  Grave '),  is  as  full  as  his  chef-d'oeuiTe,  *  Li  Fiho 

f Avignoun '  (*  The  Girls  of  Avignon '),  of  that  inspiration 

the  country  diatriets,  fii  bastido,  of  which  he  aang  in  a 

|tle  canticle  for  the  Festo  Felibrenijo  at  Ntmes  in  1859— 

*  O  muso  di  baetido 
De  siedo  noim  veatido 
£  pameus  tant  poulido^ 
Mtiao  di  Protivenv*ii  1 1 

Aubanel's  printed  writings  are  slight  in  quantity.  '  La 
iougrano  Entro-Duherto' (' The  Half'Open  Pomegranate'), 
rst  privately  printed  about  1880  (though  written  many 
Ears  earlier),  and  published  in  a  coniplete  form  in  1888 ; 
U  Fiho  d'AWgnoun/  published  in  the  year  of  his  death* 
I ;  and  '  Lou  Reire  du  Souleu,*  pubUshed  in  1900^  repre- 
snt  his  achievement  in  lyrical  poeby.  Besides  these 
ooka  he  w^rote  three  dramas  in  Proven(;al  verse.  One  of 
[ese»  the  powerful  and  sombre  *Lou  Fan  dou  Pecat*  ('  The 


■Brery  little  bird  lovea  tte  n^U     Our  blue  sky,  oilr  little  eounUy,  are 
iruliee  foi  us.' 
t  *  O  muiw  of  the  country  pLoccR  itit.  ot  the  farmBtead»),  Not  olfid  in  silk 
tbau,  Yet  O  most  fair  to  see,  Muae  of  the  Frovetifula  1  * 
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Bread  of  Sin*)  has  been  published,  and,  in  Paul  Arene'i 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  French  version  in  alexaadmest 
was  acted  in  Paris,  Of  another  no  trace  has  been  found. 
The  third  and  most  powerftd,  '  Lou  Pastre  '  ('  The  Herds- 
man '),  though  known  to  exist  at  the  time  of  his  death,  ie 
apparently  destroyed  or  lost  also.  From  the  little  publicly 
known  of  it,  and  some  fragments  remembered  by  friends, 
it  ia  certain  that  *  The  Herdsman '  was  one  of  the  most 
terrible  of  modern  tragedies,  too  savagely  terrible  perhaps 
for  publication  to-day*  Some  idea  of  it»  though  even  here 
modified,  may  be  gained  from  the  note  about  *  Lou  Pastre' 
in  the  appendix  to  *  Lou  Reire  dou  Soulfeu/  The  onlir 
other  book  of  AubaneFs  is  the  po&thumouR  collection  «f 
his  letters  to  a  friend,  the  *  Mignon  *  of  his  idealising  and 
romantic  love  for  '  a  dear  unknown.' 

There  is  perhaps  no  single  book  of  contemporary  poetry 
so  full  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  sound  and  colour, 
of  beauty,  as  *  Li  Fiho  d'Avignoun,'  In  it  is  one  supreme 
masterpiece :  *  the  apple  on  the  topmost  bough '  of  modem 
Pagan  poetry,  '  The  Venus  of  Aries '  is,  in  contemporary 
poetry,  what  the  Venus  of  Milo  is  among  all  the  otber 
treasures  of  the  Louvre.  Aubanel's  work  is  all  of  muwd 
beauty,  ©motion.  His  lyrical  poems  are  as  full  of  light 
and  ripphug  sound  as  an  aspen.  One  vould  quote  scores 
of  lines  such  as  this  quatrain  from  the  patbotically  befliiti- 
ful  *  Li  Piboulo'  OThe  Poplars')— 

*  Bello  Uio  de  grand  pibo 
Eufioucado  d6u  tremount. 
Que  vesee  sua  I'autro  ribo? 
Que  veaea  d'aperftmotmt?'  • 

New  cadences,  too,  come  into  this  I>atin  poetry,  vagaely 
suggestive  of  those  of  Celtic  music^ 

» De-la -ma  n-d'eila  de  la  mar, 
Dins  mis  ouro  de  pautaiage^ 
Souv^nti-fes  i6u  fau  nn  ^-iago^ 
I6u  fau  souv^nt  iin  viage  amar, 
De-la>iaan-d'eila  de  la  mar/  f 


*  '  Stately  allej  at  greflt  poplars.  A!!  tvdame  with  the  fln&s  of  sunMt— Wh»t 
nee  you,  in  th*  vnlley,  From  your  ewajint?  tops,  whdt  see  you?* 

t  *  To  a  far  land  acrosti  the  uea,  oftentimea  In  niy  dreatiUng  hours  I  ^oft^ 
aJoue,  a,  blibtcr  vojag«  of  Iouk'lq^  oftentiaieR  I  mahet  to  a  far  Innd  antvi 
the  Keik* 
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whole  of  thie  poem  (No,  XI  in  *  The  Book  of 
is  beautiful  with  its  '  Eilalina  *  and  *  De-la-man- 
and  other  melancholy  recurrent  cadences,  as,  for 


*  D'erso  en  erso,  sus  Vaigo  araaro, 
CoumB  un  cadabre  i  mar  jita» 
Eu  pantai  lue  lai^se  empourta 
J  p^  d'a<!quelo  que  m6i  caro^ 
D'erso  en  erso,  sua  I'aigo  amaro.'  • 

Aubanel  spoke  for  all  Provence  as  well  as  for  himself 
len  he  wrote  '  la  pou^sio  es  lou  80ul6u,  lou  souleu  di 
nine  e  di  fort  e  di  beu  ' — '  poetry  is  the  sun,  the  sun  of 
\e  young  and  the  strong  and  the  heautiful.'  He  sang  for 
1  poets  when  he  shaped  in  music  his  own  device,  '  Quau 
into  soun  mau,  encanto.'  For  him,  as  for  many  another 
»autifuj  singer  of  human  love  and  loss,  an  earlier  writer 
ng  ago  said  *  the  deep  word  '— 

'  Quia  sine  dolore  non  vivitur  in  amore,' 

I^et  us  take  leave  of  Auhanet,  and  with  him  of  the 
ngers  of  modern  Provence,  in  fitting  words  of  his  own, 
;tered  in  one  of  his  poems  to  his  *  Laura,'  his  *  Beatrice ' — 

)mB  lou  vaste  camin  dis  astre  barrulant  canto  dins  la  joio**  f 

If  there  be  that  immortaUty  also  for  the  poet,  there  is 
one  worthier  than  Theodore  Aubanel  to  enter  upon  it. 
We  are  two  comrade  stars,'  said  Miatral  prophetically, 
nd  truly  both  are  of  the  company  of  *  Adonais,'  ^  e  chi  lo 
trisse.' 


'  From  hoUow  to  hollow,  on  the  salt  wave,  as  a.  htttly  throwji  upon  (he 

Ktcrs,  in  dreaiuB  I  let  myselC  be  carried  to  the  Eeet  oC  ber  I  love :  From 

tUow  to  hollow,  Ob  the  i^alt  w&vc.' 

t  '  On  tLe  Vttat  road  of  tbo  wandering  stars  he  sings  In  joj.' 
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Art.  IX.— A  RELIGION  OF  MURDER. 

1.  Rainasceana^  or  a  Vocabtdary  of  the  peculiar  Langnagf 
%isc(i  by  the  Thugs.  [By  W.  H.  Sloeman.]  Two  vok 
Calcutta  :  Bengal  Military  Orphan  Press,  1836. 

2.  The  Thugs  or  Pkansigars  of  India,  Compiled  from 
original  documents  published  by  Captain  W,  H.  Slee- 
man.     Two  voIb.     Philadelphia  :  Carey  and,  Hart,  1^9. 

3.  Report  on  the  Depredations  comtnitted  hy  the  Thug  Gangii 
of  Upper  and  Central  India.  By  Major  Sleoman.  Col' 
cutta  :  Bengal  Military  Orphan  Press,  1840, 

4.  Reports  on  the  working  of  the  Thagi  arid  Dokaiti  Depart- 
tnent  of  the  Indian  Govem7nentj  1860-1898. 

From  India  there  comes  every  year  a  thin  pale-blue 
book  called  the  '  Report  of  the  Thagi  and  Dakaiti  Depart- 
ment/ which  is  duly  received,  docketed  and  forgotten;  it 
contains,  however,  one  truth  worth  remembering,  namely, 
that  Thagi  (or  Thuggee),  the  only  religion  that  preaches 
murder,  is  not  yet  extinct.  It  appeai-s,  in  fact,  of  Ute 
years,  to  have  been  actually  on  the  increase.  In  the 
Punjab  we  find  two  oases  of  murders  by  Thugs  as  late  aa 
1896;  while  in  Hajputa.na,  Central  India  and  HyHoralad 
the  increase  in  the  lai^t  three  or  foiir  years  is  startliug. 
In  1895  there  "wei-e  only  three  pensons  concerned  in  Thuggee 
poisoning  ;  in  ISflOlthere  w^ere  ten,  of  w^hom  two  were  cod- 
victod;  while  in  1897  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-ftve 
Thugs  concerned,  though  there  was  only  one  convic- 
tion. In  1898  there  was  a  slight  falling-off.  Five  caaes 
were  reported.  Eight  persons  were  poisoned,  of  wbdB 
one  died.  Nine  persons  were  concerned  in  these  coms,  of 
whom  seven  were  caught,  but  none  were  convicted.  The 
report  for  1899  is  not  yet  available. 

These  wretches  are  but  a  miserable  reiuuaut  of  an 
ancient  and  powerful  religion ;  yet  they  inherit  an  un- 
doubted sense  of  continuity  from  it ;  and  it  i&,  aft«r  all, 
only  some  seventy  years  since  two  young  English  ofHciatu 
agreed  that  the  day  of  retribution  was  come  for  the 
followers  of  the  great  goddess  Kali.  There  were,  at  tiiW 
time,  at  least  ten  thousand  Thugs,  wandering  unmok-Kted 
over  the  surface  of  India,  who  earned  a  livelihood  bv 
murdering  their  fellow-men ;  they  lived  in  this  way  portly 
because  it  was  their  religion,  and   partly  because 
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wred  murdering  to  either  working  or  begging.  It 
seem  to  U3  inconceivable  tliat  tbo  people  thomaelves 
Id  have  tolerated  siieh  a  titato  o£  things,  hut  wo  never 

of  a  village  rising  to  hnrit  dowTi  the  murderer  j  the 
cent  villagers  died  of  strangling  then,  a^  they  now 
)f  cholera  or  the  plague,  in  a  silent,  hopeleas  belief 
it  is  WTTOug  to  struggle  against  the  v'isitation  of  the 
.  Thus  the  murders  were  never  tracked  or  heard  of. 
Ich  Thug  killed,  on  an  average,  three  men  per  annum, 
fet  the  unexampled  fact  of  some  thirty  thousand 
le,  mostly  under  British  rule  or  protection,  vanishing 
the  earth  every  year  without  any  enquiry  whatsoever 
J  made;,  or  any  notice  taken  of  their  disappearance, 
i  figures  seem  incredible,  and  yet  we  are  told  by 
ols  of  the  time  that  they  are  probably  under  the 
t. 

a.  the  midst  of  this  reign  of  terror  and  utter  law- 
less, a  saviour  suddenly  appeared  in  the  person 
laptain  (aftei-wards  Sir  William)  Sleeman,  who  was 

a  comparatively  junior  official  in  the  service  of  the 
r  India  Companyj  and  held  a  civil  appointment  in  the 
IT  district-  He  w^as  already  ivell  spoken  of  for  his 
gy  and  acuteness ;  but  such  a  reput-ation  was  not  en- 
y  in  his  favour,  for  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
pany  showed  no  desire  that  their  officei's  should  be 
sr  energetic  or  acute  in  bringing  to  light  the  plague- 
%  for  w^hose  cure  they  were  refiponsiblo.  They  were 
[mnercial,  rather  than  a  governing,  corporation^  and 
ded  the  expense  of  putting  do-wn  so  powerful  an 
nisation  as  Thuggee  ;  besides  which,  they  had  for  so 
f  years  represented  India  to  the  British  pubUc  as  u 
diso  of  Law  and  order  under  their  benevolent  govorn- 
t,  that  the  idea  of  armed  bunds  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pssional  murderers  going  about  the  country  unchal- 
pd  was  not  even  to  be  whispered  in  their  presence, 
wring  that  the  breath  of  truth  may  blow  a  chartxjred 
pony  to  atODis,  they  had  refused  to  recognise  the 
wnce  of  the  e\'il ;  and  so  bold  had  the  Thugs  at  last 
me  that  in  some  parts  of  India  they  fearlessly  left 
bodies  of  their  victims  lying  unburied  on  the  high- 
L  To  apprehend  a  gang  of  stranglers  was  a  grave 
ake  for  a  young  official,  and  was  met  by  a  prompt 
Imand.   The  case  of  Pringle  is  perhaps  the  best  known. 


the  case,  was  severe! 

Such  wilful  blind 
for  ever.     In  1823  i 
light  by  Mr  MolonyJ 
the  Govemor-^enern 
band  of  115  Thugs, 
was  apprehended  ;  a 
energetically  in  conj 
Smith,  began  to  sup 
could  no  longer  ovel 
William  Bontinck,  w 
crea-ted  a  new  post  cft 
Operations  against  T 
Sleeman,  refusing,  hoi 
ordinary  civil  duties  c 
Such  wa«  our  e^rly  go 

It  is  from  thia  tin 
leam  the  extraordinai 
since  surprised  the  wo 
Smith  stood  practicAll 

'In  1830;  hesaye,  *1| 
Secretary  to  the  SupreJd 
support  in  the  cause  wi 
takeu,  wrote  to  him  (1 
laust  be  considered  as 
been  given   to  imdei^ 
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ibsequent  disclosures  showed  that  their  beyls^  or  chosen 

lurdontig  and  buiying  grounds^  were  thickly  dotted  along 

very  highroad  in  the  country.     In  one  well-known  place 

%r  Lucknow  there  were  no  less  than  fifteen  beyls  on  a 

tretch  of  road  twenty-five  nxiles  long,  at  each  of  which 

irties    of    travellers,   numbering   from   one  to   twenty 

^ple,  had  been  strangled  and  buried. 

It  was  to  unravel  this  secret  network  and  lay  hands  on 

3e  assaseins  that  Sleeman   now  set  himself  during  hi» 

ire  moments.     He  found  few  weapons  to  his  hand,  and 

allies.    The  Government  waa  apathetic ;  the  people* 

ly  from  fear  and  partly  from  superstition,  refused  to 

^ve  evidence  against  the  murderers ;  and  so  perfect  was 

be  Thug  system  that  they  were  practically  never  caught 

i-handed.   Yet  in  the  next  five  yeai*s  Sleeman  had  broken 

le  back  of  his  self-imposed  task ;  he  had  arrested  over 

i^o   thousand  murderers,  and   had   proved   his   charges 

linst  them  so  successfully  that  only  twenty-one  were 

quitted  ;  Tvhile  all  who  read  the  evidence  -will  agree  with 

I  contemporary  writer  that '  there  was  no  crime  on  which 

man  could  decide  with  so  safe  a  conscience/     The  fact 

Fas  that  he  had,  half  accidentally,  laid  his  hand  on  the 

ireak  spot  of  their  syatem,  namely,  the  growing  unbelief 

ad  irreligion  which  was  so  loudly  bewailed  by  the  older 

kags ;  they  no  longer  dreaded  the  ivrath  of  the  goddess 

all  nor  obeyed  her  wise  rules ;  they  believed  neither  in 

ber  nor  in  each  other»  and  were  ready  to  betray  their 

len^  shamelessly. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  hb  career,  Sleeman  bad  the 

aod  fortune  to  capture  the  great  Thug  leader,  Feringeea, 

rho  was  betrayed  to  him  for  a  reward  of  five  hundred 

jpees.     He  gives  the  following  account  of  his  deahngs 

rith  this  extraordinary  criminal : — 

*He  told  me  that  if  his  life  were  apai-ed  he  could  secure  the 

st  of  several  large  gangs, . .  .  Seeing  me  disposed  to  doubt 

authority  upon  a  point  of  bo  much  Lmportanee,  he  re- 

|uested  me  to  put  h'"'  to  the  proof — ^to  take  hiui  through  the 

Jlage  of  Selohdo.  .  .  .  and  he  would  show  me  his  ability  and 

aclination  to  give  me  correct  information.    I  did  so,  and  my 

ents  were  pitchedt  where  tents  usually  aro^  in  a  small  mani^o 

oTe.  ,  .  »  When  I  got  up  in  the  morning  be  jxiinted  out 

iiree  places  in  which  he  and  his  gang  had  deposited,  at  dif- 

ent  Intervals,  the  bodies  of  three  parties  ef  travellers,    A 

1  Vol.  194,— ATo.  388,  Z  I, 
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Tundit  and  six  attendants,  murdered  in  18IS,  Lay  amoDg  tha 
ropes   of   my  sleeping   tent;   a  Havildar  and  four  BttnTaw.  , 
murdered  in  1824*  lay  uuder  my  hoi-aee;  And  four  cftrrieisut 
Ganges  water,  and  a  woman  murdered  soon  after  the  Pundil,  I 
lay  within  my  sleeping  teat.     The  sward  had  grow-Ti  over  llm  I 
whole,and  not  the  slighteKt  sign  of  its  ever  having  been  brokaij 
was  to  be  seen.     The  thing  seemed  to  me  incredible ;  but  .  . . 
he  declared  huiiself  prepared  to  stake  his  life  on  the  accurscjrl 
of  his  information.     My  wife  waa  still  sleeping  over  the  g»«| 
of  the  water-carriers,  unoonacioiis  of  what  was  doing  or  to  1*1 
done.     I  assembled  the  people  of  the  surrounding  villages  »nd| 
the  Thanadar  and  his  police,  and  put   the   people  to  ivorkj 
over  the  grave  of  the  Havildar.     They  dug  doTvn  five  fMJ 
without  perceiving  the  slightest  signs  of  the  bordiee  or  of  *J 
grave,  .  .  ,  but  there  was  a  ealm  and  quiet  confidence 
hirii  {Feringeea)  that  made  me  insist  on  their  going  on;  andl 
at  last  we  came  upon  the  botiies  of  the  whole  five  Laid  oot] 
precisely  as  he  had  described.* 

Sleeraan  afterwards  tells  us  how  the  other  two  grai^  1 
were  also  found  to  be  genuine,  and  how  Fermgeea  offered 
to  point  out  others  in  the  neighbouring  groves ;   but '  1 1 
was  sick  of  the  horrid  work';  so  they  dug  up  do  more.] 
His  wife,  who  had  slept  oi^er  the  dead   U'at«r-carrief^ 
oft«n  afterwards  declared  that  she  never  had  a  night  of 
such  horrid  dreams,  which  seemed  to  prove  that-*  while  | 
asleep,  '  her  soul  had  become  conscious  of  the  dreadful 
crimoB  that  had  been  perpetrated,*     It  is  easy  to  imagiuo 
the  feelings  of  man  and  wife  who  have  slept  over  no  leei  | 
than  seventeen  murdered  travellers ;  but  FeringeeA  WM 
now^   proved   to  be  trustworthy,  and   with  his  help  the 
work  soon   increased  to   such   an  extent  that^  in  1835, 
Sleeman  waa  finally  relieved  of  his  routine  civil  duties, 
and  was  enabled  to  devote  hia  whole  energies  to  cru^hiikg  j 
out  Thuggee. 

What  he  was  attacking  was  not  merely  ati  organised  j 
gang  of  man-killers;  it  w^as  a  religion,  a  professioD,  si 
hereditary  custom.  Tlie  Thug  was  simply  a  practical 
God-fearing  man ;  he  would  set  out  on  his  business  witli 
the  quiet  earnestness  of  one  who  is  merely  doing  his  duty 
and  bringing  up  his  Hon  to  a  good  professional  connexion  I 
he  would  brutally  murder  twenty  to  thirty  victimBtDot 
only  with  an  easy  conscience,  but  witli  the  calm  rf 
approval  of  a  successful  practitioner ;  and  if,  aft«r  yeftw 
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of  business-like  activity,  he  foil  into  the  medtlling  grasp  of 
citish  law,  he  would  go  to  his  death  with  the  cheerful 
le  of  a  religious  man  who  had  lived  well  and  entertained 
no   doubts    of    being    munificently   rewarded    hereafter. 

I  ?for  was  he  at  all  grasping  in  his  dealings.  The  celebrated 
Thug  Shumshorah  deposed  that '  eight  annas  (a  shilling) 
is  a  very  good  remuneration  for  murdering  a  man.  We 
often  strangle  a,  vjctim  who  ia  suspected  of  having  two 
pice  (three  farthings)/    Their  motto  was  evidently  small 

I  profits  and  quick  returns. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  about  Thuggee  as  a  religion — 
for  a  very  genuine  religion  it  was,  Sleeman  says  that  'no 
one  of  them  doubts  the  divine  origin  of  Thuggee ;  they 
consider  the  persona  murdered  precisely  in  the  light  of 
victims  offered  up  to  their  goddess.'  This  lady.  Kali  (or 
Deve  or  Bhowanee,  as  she  was  indifferently  called),  the 
patroness  of  Thuggee,  was  originally  the  goddess  of 
Mmall-pox.  She  had  not  only  instituted  the  religion,  but 
even  undertaken  to  hide  the  bodies  of  the  slain^  on  con- 
dition that  no  man  looked  at  her  while  she  was  doing  so. 
For  a  long  time  this  condition  was  kept ;  but  one  day  a 
neophyte  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  .the  goddess, 
entirely  destitute  of  clothing,  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a 
corpse.  Being  naturally  overcome  with  modesty,  and  in- 
Oensed  at  such  a  breach  of  faith.  Kali  refused  any  longer 
actively  to  assist  the  Thugs.  She  still  continued  to  watch 
over  them  and  direct  them  by  means  of  omens  ;  but  the 
change  was  always  regretted  by  the  Thugs,  the  more  so 
jwrhups  becivuse  the  features  of  the  goddess,  so  hideous 
that  no  one  durst  gaze  upon  them,  appeared  to  render  her 
modesty  superfluous. 

Be  this  as  it  may^  there  are  certain  rules  of  hers  that 
no  Thug  will  break.  For  instance,  before  starting  on  an 
expedition  there  must  be  a  meeting  of  all  the  Thugs  to 
consecrate  the  sacred  pick-axe  (originally  one  of  Kali's 
toeth),  to  evoke  her  aid,  and  to  eat  the  sacred  goor  (coarse 
sugar).  If  a  Thug  sw^ears  by  the  sacred  pick-axe  he  will 
keep  his  oath,  even  though  he  were  a  man  to  perjure 
himself  on  the  Koran.  When  two  Thugs,  named  Sahib 
and  Nasir,  were  questioned  by  Captain  Sleeman  on  this 
point,  they  said  : — 

'"  If  any  man  swears  to  a  falsehood  upon  a  pick -axe  properly 
OODfecrated,  we  will  consent  to  be  hung  if  he  survives  the  timo 
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»,p]X>int^.'  Appoint  one,  two  or  three  dnys  wlieii  lie  sveai*, 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  that  he  does  not  live  a  moment  he* 
yond  the  tim«.  He  will  die  &  horrid  death;  his  lie«4 'k'^1 
turn  roimd,  his  face  towards  the  back,  and  he  will  writhe  ia 
tortures  till  he  dies." 

"*And  all  this  you  have  seen?" 

*  "  Yes,  we  have  all  seen  it."  * 

From  the  rest  of  their  evidence,  there  is  no  doubt  thst 
these  men  believed  what  they  said.  One  is  puzzled  to 
know  whether  they  had  seen  a  man  in  some  kind  of  fit, 
or  whether  some  poor  deluded  creature  htxd  actually 
hypnotised  himself  into  the  death  that  he  feared. 

The  syHtem  of  Thuggee  wjvh  found  in  India,  by  an 
adventurouH  European  travellerj  bo  early  as  the  sotbh- 
teenth  century ;  but  its  previous  history  is  unknown. 
Some  believe  that  it  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Alexander 
or  even  Xerxes ;  but  more  probably  it  originated  with  ibe 
wild  camp-followers  and  plunderers  who  followed  the 
Mohammedan  armies  of  conquest.  Whatever  the  truo 
source  may  'be,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  work  of  a  man 
of  genius ;  no  ordinary  brain  could  have  fenced  «nd 
regulated  it  by  so  elaborate  a  code  of  rules — rules  which 
the  Thugs  deem  to  be  of  divine  origin,  but  in  each  of 
which  we  can  trace  a  shrewd,  practical  purpose. 

Their  organisation  w^as  perfect  in  every  detail ;  each 
gang  w^as  under  the  command  of  a  Jemadar,  whose  orders 
they  seem  to  have  obeyed  with  a  wonderful  aense  of 
discipline.  Their  mode  of  procedure  was  as  follows.  They 
would  divide  their  band  into  several  contingents,  whicb 
moved  along  the  road  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another, 
w  ith  scouts  thrown  out  in  front  and  behind  to  secure  them ; 
they  thus  presented  the  appearance  of  small  parties  of 
travellers,  each  of  which  kept  up  the  pretence  of  bfflD^ 
entirely  unknown  to  the  others*  On  meeting  a  Buitftble 
quarry  the  jetnadar  would  :decide  if  he  wajs  worth  att^wrk- 
ing.  If  this  seemed  to  be  the  case,  he  would  send  forward 
a  skilled  specialist  to  choose  the  place  of  attack ;  meftn- 
while  he  would  give  orders  to  the  inveigler— also  ft 
specialist  in  his  line — who  would  accost  the  victim  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  either  asking  a  favour  or  doing 
some  small  civility  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself.  So 
skilful  were  these  inveiglera  that  they  seldom  foiled  4o 
find  out  the  destination  of  the  unfortunat*  traveller,  with 
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other  necessary  details;  and  then  the  gang  would 
follow  him  patiently,  sometimes  for  days  or  even  weeks, 
often  journeying  with  him  on  the  moat  friendly  terms, 

tQtil  their  opportunity  occurred.  If,  however,  as  occa- 
onally  happened,  the  inveigler  were  not  suKcessfulj  and 
saw  ho  had  aroused  suspicion^  he  would  communicate  in 
Uie  secret  Thug  language  with  his  friends,  and  presently 
two  or  three  more  of  the  band  would  approach  with  a 
fresh  inveigler*  On  seeing  these,  the  first  accomplice 
would  at  once  feign  uneasiness,  make  some  excuse,  and 

raijiip  hastily;  while  the  second  inveigler,  dressed  perhaps 
a  sepoy,  or  in  some  other  clever  disguise,  would  come 
up  and,  aft«ir  enquiring  about  the  appearance  of  the  man 
who  had  just  left  them,  would  declare  that  he  had  long 
known  him  for  a  bad  character,  and  heartily  congratulate 
the  traveller  on  bis  escape^     The  victim  having  thus  been 
thrown  off  his  guard,  things  usually  went  without  a  hitch. 
On  reaching  the  chosen  spot,  the  word  of  command  was 
given,  and  each  man  went  to  his  post ;  then,  at  a  secret 
signal,  one  of  the  band^  who  had  completed  his  course  of 
education  under  a  gooroa,  or  professor  of  strangling,  would 
^p  the  fatal  noose  round  the  victim's  throat,  w^hile  an 
Bcomplice  held  hie  hands  and  kicked  him  as  brutally  as 
^possible  to  put  a  stop  to  his  struggles.     As  soon  as  he  fell 
to  the  ground,  another  accomplice  would  pull  his  legs,  and 
death,  of  course,  was  a  matter  of  a  very  few  moments.    If 
any  of  the  victims  escaped,  they  were  met  by  an  outer 
cordon  of  Thugs,  who  cut  them  down  with  swords  or  shot 
them  ;  if  they  made  a  noise^  the  Thugs  would  drown  it  by 
loud  shouts,  as  if  they  were  driving  horses  or  singing  or 
playing  some  game. 

So  well-conceived  a  system,  backed  by  a  comprehensive 
secret  language,  and  by  all  the  force  of  religion,  made 
murder  the  safest  of  sports ;  but  there  were,  in  addition 
to  these  precautions,  a  good  many  wise  rules  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  generations.  The  principal  one — 
founded  presumably  on  the  theory  that  dead  men  tell  no 
tales — was  never  to  rob  without  murdering.  Another 
shrewd  maxim  was  never  to  let  anyone  of  a  party  escape. 
*  Kill  one,  kill  all,'  was  the  rule,  even  to  a  traveller's  dog, 
lest  some  faithful  beast  should  scent  out  its  master's  grave» 
Above  all  things,  there  were  to  be  at  least  two  men  to 
Biy  victim  j  though  we  are  told  that  if  a  man,  in  a  case 
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of  emergency,  was  so  skilled  as  to  ptUl  a  traveller  froni 
his  hori^e  and  strangle  him  single-handed,  his  family  vi^ 
honoured  for  several  generations.  For  further  safetj 
there  were  strict  regulations  as  to  the  disposal  of  bo^is; 
and  it  was  a  golden  rule  never  to  mivrder  near  home.  So 
far,  the  object  of  eaeh  command  is  easily  detected ;  but  m 
several  of  their  maxims  it  is  mora  difficult  to  see  ^f 
underlying  purpose.  By  one  of  these  it  "was  declared 
unlucky  to  kill  men  of  certain  classes  and  tildes,  ba,  fur 
instance^  an  oil-vendor.  Whether  these  occupations  were 
those  originally  practised  by  the  Thug  tribes,  or  Tvhetb^r 
they  had  been  considered  the  most  convenient  dJaguisiv  , 
to  assume,  we  do  not  know.  By  another  rule  it  was  for- 1 
bidden  to  kill  maimed  persons  or  women ;  but  this  regulft- 
tion  was  frequently  broken.  As  regards  women,  theft? 
was  often  a  difBculty ;  if  they  were  with  a  party,  it  wa« 
difficult  to  separate  them,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  wa* 
dangerous  to  kill  the  men  in  their  presence  and  let  tht^ 
women  go  free.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  most  estol*- 
lished  rules  of  Kali  that  women  were  not  to  be  killed,  aoii 
it  was  to  her  anger  at  breaches  of  this  law  that  many  d 
the  older  Thugs  atti'ibuted  their  downfall ;  whence  it  i* 
obvious  that  in  this  profession,  as  in  many  others,  women 
were  often  in  the  way. 

Thuggee,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  religion ;  its  most 
extraordinary  characteristic  was  the  genuine  faith  of  lU 
votaries,  and  the  fact  that  it  was   held   by  good  men- 
Sleeraan   gives  page  upon  page  of  remarkable  evidenw 
proving  both  these  points.     One  roan  actually  told  hiw 
that,  if  a  Thug  committed  a  murder,  ho  would  never  be 
blessed  any  more.     *  What  do   you  account  a  murder?' 
asked  Sleeman*    '  Murdering  another  Thug,  or  killing  ftny- 
man  outside  Thuggee,'  was  the  reply.     This  seems  to  ni?  ^ 
novel  and  somewhat  restricted  definition  of  the  crime;  but 
Blcenian's  infonners  considered  its  validity  proved  up  Wi 
the  hilt  w^hen  they  pointed  out  to  him  *  that,  if  a  mnn\ 
commita  a  murder,  we  know  well  that  he  and  his  family! 
will  die  out ;  while,  as  for  the  Thugs,  we  see  them  floarish'j 
ing  generation  after   generation."     On  another  occasion 
having  asked  an  informer  whether  he  thought  the  Com-j 
pany's  officials  would  be  able  to  annihilate  Thu^pee,  m 
received  the  scornful  reply,  '  How  can  the  band  of  luail 
do  away  with  the  work  of  Grod  ? '    He  describes  a  rtill 
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lore  striking  iiiBtanco  as  follows,  A  Thug  leader  of  most 
polished  manners  and  great  eloquence,  being  asked  one 
lay  whether  he  felt  compunction  in  murderiug  innocent 
3plG»  replied  "with  a  smile,  *Doea  any  m&n  fuel  com- 
punction in  foUow^ng  his  trade?  And  are  not  all  our 
trades  aE^signed  to  ua  by  Providence  ? '  On  being  asked 
how  many  people  he  had  killed,  he  replied,  *I  have  killed 

Eone.  Ib  any  man  killed  from  man's  killing  ?  Is  it  not 
le  hand  of  God  that  kills  him  ?  Ai'e  we  not  mere  inatrU' 
lents  in  the  luindrf  of  God  ?  ' 
So  these  calm  fataUata  kept  up  their  average  of  three 
lurders  a  year  per  man ;  yet  they  were  good  fathers  and 
nusbands  ;  they  included  even  men  of  position,  merchants 
or  tax  collectors,  men  like  Rainzan,  who  held  an  official 
position  and  was  waited  on  by  two  sepoys,  a  scribe,  and 

ta  village  guard ;  or  like  Feringeea  the  Subadar,  The 
inhented  belief  was  too  strong  for  them.  Feringeea 
allowed  that  they  sometimes  felt  pity ;  but — 
*  the  goor  of  the  Tuixiuee  chn-ngea  our  nature.  .  . .  Let  any  inau 
ouee  tA«te  of  that  goor  and  he  will  be  a  Thug,  thouyh  he  kiiow 
all  the  trades  and  have  all  the  wealth  in  the  world. ...  I  have 
been  high  in  office  .  .  .  yet  I  ■\ras  miserable  "wbile  absent  from 
my  gang,  ,  .  .  My  father  made  me  taste  of  that  fatal  ffotrr  when 
I  was  yet  a  meT-e  bc^y,  and  if  I  were  to  live  a  thousand  yeai'3 
I  should  never  be  able  to  follow  any  other  trade.' 


I 
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"Hieee  m^en,  when  questioned  by  British  officers,  w^ould 
describe  the  murder  of  *  a  weak,  lonely  old  man  *  ivith  all 
the  glee  of  h  sportsman  over  his  first  stag ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  never  known  to  insult  a  woman, 
even  when  they  captured  the  most  beautiful  of  the  sex. 
Afr  McLeod  writes  in  1833  of  a  family  of  Thugs  :  '  I  fiiol 
interested,  too,  for  the  whole  of  Laek's  family,  among 
whom  I  do  not  think  there  la  naturally  any  vico,  shocking 
as  their  proceedings  would  appear  at  home.'  Mr  Wilson. 
in  18S5,  writes  of  another  Thug,  *  He  is  one  of  the  best 
men  I  have  ever  known.'  It  is  obvious  therefore  that, 
when  men  of  such  position  and  character  became  Thugs, 
it  was  not  from  depravity  but  from  misguided  belief. 

Sleeman's  report  is  largely  composed  of  evidence  taken 
from  priBonera  who  wore  willing  to  turn  approver.  Now 
in  England  there  are  many  jieople  who  revel  in  the  story 
of  a  nmrder  or  a  highway  robbery,  but  if  any  one  of  these 
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persons  wishes  to  be  cured  of  his  somewhat  morbid  tajtfl 
he  ha8  only  to  plod  steadily  through  the  Thug  records. 
He  w^ill  find  himself  wading,  so  to  speak,  knee-deep  iu 
murder,  toiling  through  page  after  page»  chapter  after 
chapter,  of  the  most  matte r^of -fact  and  business-like  m- 
counte,  each  of  which  is  totalled  up  at  the  end  with  the 
numberof  people  strangled.  *  A  total  of  five  men  murdered 
in  this  expedition,*  '  A  total  of  two  men  murdered  in  this 
expedition ' — such  ig  the  invariable  ending  of  the  tale. 

There  is  a  great  sameness  about  these  reports ;  th«y 
are  merely  business  statements ;  but,  as  an  example  of 
Thug  methods  of  action  and  thought,  vre  may  quote  in 
ivdi  one  story  from  Captain  Sleenian's  book.  It  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  murder  of  a  party  of  eighteen  men»  eeren 
women  and  two  boys.  A  Thug  named  Inaent,  after  till- 
ing us  how  his  party,  numbering  125,  had  sent  on  two 
men  to  choose  the  right  place  for  the  deed,  continueJ 
thus  :-^ 

'  We  contrived  to  m^e  the  party  move  off  about  midnight, 
perauadiug'  theoi  that  it  was  near  morning ;  on  reacEiiiig  tlia 
place  appointed,  they  were  tLdvised  to  Bit  don'U  and  rest  them- 
selves.    All  our  parties  pretended  to  be  as  much  deceived  as 
themselves  with  regard  to  the  time ;  but  not  more  than  half  of 
the  travellers  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit  down  and  rest  in 
such  a  solitude.    The  signal  was  g^iven,  and  all,  except  the  two 
boys,  were  seized  and  strangled  by  the  people  who  had  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  were  now  at  their  posta  teady 
for  action.    The  boys  were  taken  by  Jowahir  and  Kebr^ 
who  inteuded  to  adopt  them  as  their  sous  ;  and  the  bodlti^  oC 
the   twenty-five   ]iersona  were  all   thrown  into  a  ditch  and 
covered  with  earth  and  bushes.    On  seeing  the  bodies  thrown 
into  the  ditch,  Jowahir's  boy  began  to  cry  bitterly  ;  and  fiad- 
mg  it  impossible  to  pacify  him  or  to  keep  him  quiet,  Jowahir 
took  hiiu  by  the  legs  and  d&ahed  out  his  brains  against  a 
stone,  and  left  him  lying  on  the  groimd,  while  the  rest  were 
busily  occupied  In  collecting  the  booty.     Going  on  to  Powa#. 
we  purchased  five  rupees'  worth  of  sugar  to  celebrate  this 
event.* 

We  need  quote  no  more  such  narratives  ;  but  It  would 
be  undesirable  to  close  our  account  of  this  strange  pro- 
fession or  religion  without  making  some  personal  mention 
of  its  leading  men.  In  the  year  1838  Captain  James  Patoni 
first  Assistant  Kesident  ut  Lucknow,  drew  a  map  which  b« 
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lo^ed  in  the  report — one  of  tho  moat  extraordinary 
p3  in  the  Avorld.  It  is  a  cliart  of  the  hey!^^  or  choseu 
rderiug  spots  in  Oude,  and  ia  drawn  up  from  the  iu- 
toAtion  of  twenty  chief  Thugs,  who  corroborated  each 
&F  in  a  remarkable  manner,  leaving  no  doubt  of  the 
ih  of  their  evidence.  It  shows,  amongst  other  details, 
b  there  were  274  beyls  in  Oude,  or  one  for  every  five 
ax  square  miles  [  almost  every  beyl  was  proved  by  the 
Fession  of  one  of  the  twenty  vp-itnesses ;  and,  as  each 
fessiott  wae  independently  supported  by  outride  evi- 
ce,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  genuine.  Thus,  by 
ing  up  the  recorded  murders  at  each  spot*  Captain 
on  waa  able  to  get  the  total  record  of  each  of  hia  Thug 
ters ;  we  can  give,  therefore,  in  full,  his  List  of  the 
nty  leading  men  in  Thuggee. 


Futty  Klian           lia^  been  iwiicemod  io  608  cnaea  of  murder 

Bbhram                           , 

gat 

Uhoosoo                           , 

350 

Aluyar                           , 

377 

Bamzon                         , 

004 

ShefHXXleea                     , 

119 

Sirdar                            , 

42 

Teju                                  , 

103 

MuckdoQiaee                  , 

204 

Salar                                , 

a03 

DaniaL                              , 

19& 

Bukthour                    , 

804 

Khunjua                     , 

117 

Hyder                            , 

322 

Itii&aibiu:  tbe  Block    , 

340 

Sixmbux 

as 

Inuunbux  tlie  Tnll       , 

05 

Bught                            , 

ai 

Adfaar                              , 

153 

Ungncw                            , 

2* 

The  total  amounts  to  5120  murders*  divided  amongst 
nty  men,  giving  an  average  of  250  to  each  individual 
ty  Khan  is  rightly  at  the  head  of  the  list^  as  he  spent 
f  twenty  years  in  murdering  508  people,  whereaH 
kram  had  been  for  forty  years  a  strangler.  Futty  waa 
[oubtedly  tho  most  successful  murderer  of  whom  we 
e  any  knowledge  in  aU  time*  Probably  Buhram,  as  a 
ng  man,  was  quite  his  equal,  but  he  spoilt  hia  record 
sontinuing  too  long  in  the  profession  j  however  they 
rage  about  two  men  a  month  during  their  working 
►—the  difference  ia  unimportant.     It  was  no  wonder 
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that  tlie  British  officers  looked  on  them  as  little  betwr 
than  tigers  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  the  Tliugs  themselv*?^ 
had  a  kind  of  fraternal  f eeliug  for  the  tiger.  They  wouU 
nover  on  any  pretence  kill  one,  and  they  helieved  that  no 
tiger  would  attack  them.  If  any  of  their  number  were 
mauled  by  a  tiger,  they  alwaya  excused  this  breach  of 
eomradeship  on  the  grounds  that  the  man  was  not  yel 
initiated^  or  else  was  a  breaker  of  their  rules. 

Such  was  the  ayetem  which  pervaded  every  district  of 
India  and  every  class  of  society,  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan, 
only  sixty  years  ago.  All  members  of  the  organisation 
had  full  powers  to  initiate  new  aaaociates  ;  and  yet  to-day 
there  is  scarcely  a  tangible  relic  of  it  in  existenceL  By 
1810  there  had  been  no  lees  than  3655  trials,  of  whicii 
only  97  resulted  in  acquittals,  and  the  foUowera  of  KaJi 
had  been  terrorised  all  over  India.  The  Thugs  of  our 
time  are  only  a  miserable  remnant,  whose  very  name  w 
almost  a  misnomer ;  they  are  known  merely  by  a  iev 
attempts  at  poisoning  for  the  sake  of  pluaider;  the  fatal 
noose  is  practically  unheard  of,  and  the  power  of  their 
religion  has  passed  away. 

In  1860  it  was  estimated  by  Major  Hervey  that  tiere 
were  probably  910  Phan^igar  or  strangling  Thugs  in  India, 
but,  as  he  explains,  few  of  these  were  professionals;  tbey 
were  for  the  moat  part  simply  common  nniJefactors,  suab 
aa  might  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  who 
observed  none  of  the  ancient  rules  about  burying  bodies, 
etc.,  worked  on  no  regular  system,  and  received  no  pro- 
fessional training.  In  1877,  according  to  a  good  authorityt 
there  were  some  148  Punjabi  and  138  Hindustani  Phansi- 
gars  at  large,  who  were  guilty  of  murder  by  strangling. 
and  would  consequently  have  been  treated  as  Thuga  if 
captured ;  but  the  rise  of  the  modern  \VTiat'Oorea,  « 
poisoning  class  of  Thugs»  shows  how  far  they  had  de- 
parted from  the  original  customs  of  Kali.  Thuggee  ^ 
now  practically  died  out ;  but,  owing  to  its  hereditaiy 
character,  the  Government  are  still  nfraid  of  it.  Mid 
before  allowing  a  Thug  to  return,  after  his  twenty  years 
on  the  Andaman  Islands,  make  many  enquiries  6A  to 
whether  they  can  safely  permit  him  to  settle  down  agi 
in  his  old  haunts. 

Sir  William  Sleeman  has  been  practically  forgoti^i 
but  he  ought  surely  to  bo  reckoned  amongst  the  grwl 
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men  of  the  Empire.  How  many  of  the  best  adminis- 
trators of  this  century  have  accomplished  anything  like 
his  work  in  so  short  a  time  ?  What  other  man  has  so 
quickly  and  deciaively  put  his  heel  on  a  religion  of  crime 
and  crushed  it  into  insignificance  ?  Our  admiration  and 
sympathy  ahould  be  given  to  this  lonely  Englishman^ 
surroimded  by  forms  qf  treachery  and  deception  almost 
inconceivable  to  ug,  baffled  by  subi^Idised  rajaha  and 
discouraged  by  the  apatliy  of  liia  own  government,  but 
neverthelesa  voluntarily  focussing  on  himself  the  hatred 
of  thousands  of  secret  murderers.  The  policeman  under 
his  orders,  the  sepoy  ^^!io  assisted  him,  the  village  official, 
or  even  the  very  cook  who  prepared  his  food,  might,  any 
of  them,  be  a  Thug.  Ho  willingly  gave  up  long  days  and 
weeks  to  be  rewarded  only  by  the  results  of  his  toil ;  and 
he  w^as  content  with  thia  reward.  He  has  described  to  ua 
how  he  saw  in  his  court  old  men,  with  tears  running 
down  their  cheeks,  as  they  identi&ed  the  clothes  or  orna- 
ments of  a  eon  or  grandson  who  had  gone  into  a  far-off 
town  to  win  bread  for  the  family,  whose  home-coming 
had  been  anxiously  looked  forward  to  for  months,  but 
who  had  never  returned.  In  1B36  he  ^vritea  :  '  The  blood 
of  hundreds  of  miserable  victims,  shed  whore  no  pitying 
eye  or  succouring  hand  was  nigh  to  rescue,  calls  out  of 
the  ground  for  retribution.'  And  when,  in  an  incredibly 
short  apace  of  time,  he  had  earned  a  success  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  dreams,  so  far  from  assuming  a  tone  of 
exultation  or  of  ambitious  demand,  he  simply  says  :— 

•No  vian  could  have  calculated  upon  those  many  exti-a- 
ordinary  combinations  of  circumstances  upon  which  our  mu> 
pess  has  chiefly  depended,  combinations  which  it  beho\'ea  us 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  as  iirovidential  interpositions  for 
the  beneQt  of  the  people  entrusted  to  our  rule — interpositioua 
which  these  people  themsGlves  firmly  believe  Avill  never  be 
wanting  to  rulers  whose  measures  are  honestly  intended,  and 
3ly  deaignod,  for  the  good  of  their  subjects.* 
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1.  The  Novels  and  Tales  of  Charlotte  M.  Yonffc.     London: 
Macmillan, 

2.  iScCTies  and  Characters;  or  eighteen  vx^nihs  at  Beccherop, 
By  the  author  of  *  Abbeychurch  ;   or  Self-control  iind  j 
Self-<ionceit.'     London  :  Bums,  1847. 

3.  Modem  Broods;   or  Developments  unlook^d  for.     ByJ 
Charlotte  Mary  Yonge.    Londou  :  MacmiUan,  1900. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  deuia.ud  sprang 
up  for  a  claBB  of  fiction  of  which,  before  that  dat«,  few  «■ 
iples  were  to  be  found  in  the  language.  Until  u  nhort 
ame  previous  to  the  date  we  have  in  mind,  what  mft}' 
bo  called  *  week-day  rehgion '  was  confined — among  tie 
laity  at  all  events  almost  exclusively,  and  to  some  extent 
among  the  clergy — to  members  of  the  Low  Church  or 
Kvangelical  school.  At  Cambridge,  in  the  thirties,  Aiiy 
religious  man  was  called  a  'sini/  i.e.  a  disciple  of  Mr  Simeon. 
To  these  all  fiction  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  save,  p#^ 
haps,  as  the  merest  vehicle  for  obvious  and  avowed  T^li- 
giout^  teaclung ;  the  true  novel  ranked  with  the  baU-room 
and  the  theatre  as  a  snare  for  souls. 

Not  the  least  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Tractamn 
movement  was  the  emancipation  of  many  pious  conscieocos 
from  this  rigid  subjection  to  self-imposed  restrictions,  afiJ 
its  recognition  of  the  difference  between  use  and  ahuse. 
The  religion  which  that  movement  encouraged  was,  in  the 
words  used  by  Loi'd  Blachford  when  speaking  of  his  Oriel 
days — 

"  religion  with  a  diBcoura>genieut  of  auytlung  like  guflhing 
profesaiou  ;  .  .  .  also  a  religion  which  was  fervent  aud  ref  i>nii- 
ing  iu  esaeutiaLs,  with  a  due  revereoce  for  existing  authori- 
ties and  habita  and  traditions;  ...  a  religion  wldch  did  cut 
■  reject,  but  aspired  to  embody  lu  itself  any  form  of  art  ftnd 
literature,  poetry,  philosophy,  aud  even  science,  which  oouKi 
be  pressed  into  the  service  of  Christianity.' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  trace  the  history  of  the  move- 
meut  on  its  domestic  aide — its  influence,  that  is,  on  far 
life  in  country  parsonages  and  other  quiet  homes — other- 
wise than  as  it  affected  the  literature  of  recreation.  Of 
this  there  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  certain  dearth,  eepecially 
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for  girls  and  young  women.  Great  noveliate  were  of  course 
I  not  lacking.  Dickens  and  Bulwer,  to  name  no  others, 
I  were  in  their  prime  ;  but  Dickens  has  never  possessed 
[much  attraction  for  ■women,  nor  Bulwer  f or  any  persons 

of  cultivated  taste  in  literature.  Nor  was  either  precisely 
I*  churchy.'  Besideft,  the  feeling  that  novels,  by  that  name, 
Iwere  not  quite  fit  reading  for  those  who  took  a  serioua 
K-iew  of  life  and  its  responsibilities,  stiU  lingered  in  some 
I  quarters — even  in  quarters  where  conduct  was  baaed  on  a 
jless  sombre  form  of  piety.  We  can  well  remember  the 
lannoyance  which  was  caused  to  some  of  Miss  Yongo*s 
riendft,  about  the  time  when  her  position  as  a  writ-er  w^as 
Ibecomtng  established,  by  an  article  in  some  review,  headed, 
fia  all  innocence,  *  Miss  Yonge's  Novels.'  She  herself,  though 

by  no  means  averse  to  novels  as  such,  advised  against 

P indiscriminate  novel-reading. 
Scott,  of  course,  there  always  was  ;  some  indeed  have, 
with  Justice,  traced  to  his  influence  a  good  deal  of  the  re- 
vived interest  in  medievalism  which  undoubtedly  helped  to 
popularise  the  revival  in  the  Church.  Newman,  we  know 
from  his  own  statement,  *  had  a  devotion  to  Walter  Scott/ 
But  after  all,  Scott,  though  a  host  in  himself,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  supply  all  requirements  in  the  wa}' 
of  light  literature-     De  la  Motte  Fouqu^  was  pressed  into 

»the  8er\'ice,  and  several  of  his  romantic  tales  were  trans- 
lated by  a  group  of  ladies  in  full  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment. We  do  not  think  that  Miss  Yonge  took  any  part 
in  this  work,  but  she  was  the  intimate  friend  of  several 
who  did ;  and  many  allusions  to  Fouqu^  will  be  found  in 
ther  earlier  books.  Hia  romances,  with  the  possible  ex- 
'ceptions  of  *  Sintram  '  and  *  Undine/  are  pretty  much  for- 
gotten now  ;  at  best  they  were  an  attempt,  and  a  not  very 
we!l-infonned  attempt,  to  read  the  emotions  of  a  self- 
jconscious  age  into  the  ways  of  a  highly  matter-of-fact 
one.  Albert  Durer*s  robber  knight  would  have  been  not 
ik  little  8uiT>riBed  c-ould  he  have  foreseen  the  halo  of 
religious  sentiment  which  was  destined  to  adorn  him  in 
the  character  of  the  Norse  hero,  Sintram.  Nevertheless, 
Fouqu^'a  stories  in  their  English  form  were  not  unpopular 
with  young  people  fifty  years  ago. 

But  the  field  was  still  open  for  native  talent^  and  the 
talent  was  maturing  in  a  quiet  Hampehiro  village.  In 
1822  Mr  William  Yonge,  a  retired  officer  of  the  52nd  Regi- 
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ruent,  poHt  bclla  quietutt,  married  the  daughter  of  a  lady 
hving  at  Otterbourae,  near  WmcheBter,  and  settled  there. 
Their  daughter,  Charlotte  Mary,  was  bom  on  August  lUh» 
1823.  She  died  on  the  24th  of  March.  1901.  Of  her  early 
education  we  know  very  little.  Both  her  parents  wero 
cultivated  and  int^^lligent  people ;  and  in  those  days  tho 
standard  of  girls'  education  was  higher  than  some  of  our 
modem  lights  are  perhaps  aware.  Of  *■  accompUshmetittj ' 
in  theordinaiyacceptatiou  of  the  term,  she  pos^eased  few. 
She  never,  we  thinks  drew  a  line ;  and,  if  she  learnt  any 
music  in  her  youth»  she  soon  gave  up  the  practice  of  it 
Her  voice,  indeed,  was  curiously  unmusical ;  and  tliia 
quality  was  heightened  by  the  absence  of  anything  liko 
shyness  or  nervousness,  so  that  strangers  often  carried 
away  an  exaggerated  impression  of  it-  On  the  other 
hand  her  features,  in  early  womanhood  somewhat  Uw 
keen — one  might  almost  say  hawk-Hke — for  beauty,  be- 
came strikingly  handsome  as  she  approached  middle  age, 
and  the  early-ailvering  hair  gave  distinction  to  the  face 
A  photogra.ph  of  her  at  the  age  of  about  forty-five  U  M 
before  us  as  we  write.  The  forehead  is  broad  and  high.  " 
the  eyes  open  and  alert,  the  brows  well-shaped,  the  Ifps 
rather  full,  "with  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  a  smile  about 
their  comers,  the  Jaw  strong,  the  head  well  set  on  the 
strong,  well-turned  throat. 

When  she  was  twelve  years  old  the  author  of  the 
'  Chi-istian  Year '  became  incumbent  of  Huraley  and  Otto 
bourne.  Charlotte  Yocge  grew  up  under  his  influem.'e. 
and  from  him  acquired  the  cast  of  thought  in  matters  of 
conduct  and  religion  which  gives  its  tone  to  her  work- 
When  she  began  to  write  is  not  recorded ;  probably  as 
soon  as  she  had  acquired  the  art  of  penmanship.  The 
preface  to  the  reprint  (1886)  of  her  early  work,  *  Scene* 
and  Characters,'  gives  some  information  on  this  point  :— 

•  It  waj3  my  second  actual  publication,  and  I  believe  I 
of  age  before  it  appeared-  .  .  .  An  alnioBt  soUtarj'  child '—ab' 
had,  in  fact,  only  one  brother,  seven  years  younger  than  her 
self^ — •  ivith  periodical  visits  to  the  elysium  of  a  large  familyt 
it  was  natural  to  dream  of  other  children  and  their  ways  and 
sports  till  they  became  almost  realities.  They  took  ah*pe 
when  my  French  master  set  me  to  write  letters  for  him.  Ths 
lettei-s  gradually  became  convereatioQ  and  narrative^  and  tb« 
adventures  of  the  family  sweetened  the  toils  of  French  coa* 
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position.  .  *  .  Tlio  tale  was  actually  printed  for  private  sale, 
,  &£}  a  ii"if  betwoeti  tranalatione  of  short  storieB.* 

'  The  reference  here  seems  to  be  to  what  she  elsewhere 
calls  her  '  first  book,  "  The  Chateau  de  Melville,"  which 
people  were  good  enough  to  buy,  though  it  only  conaieted 
of  French  exercises  and  translations.'  This  was  sold,  the 
author  being  then  a  girl  of  fifteen,  to  raise  funds  for  the 
enlargement  of  Otterbourne  school — an  earnest  of  the 
inujiificetit  uses  to  which  in  after  years  the  fruit  of  her 
talents  was  to  be  devoted.  She  continues— w^e  make  no 
ecniple  about  quoting  freely  from  this  preface,  for  it  is 
one  of  her  few  bits  of  autobiography  :— 

*  Tina  process  only  etifled  the  family  in  my  kuagination  for  a 
time.  They  awoke  once  more  with  new  names,  but  substan- 
tially  the  game,  and  were  my  companions  in  many  a  solitary 
walk,  the  results  of  which  were  scribbled  down  in  leisure 
moments  to  be  poured  into  my  mother's  ever  patient  and 
sympathetic  ears.  .  .  ,  The  skill  of  a  Jane  Auaten  or  a  Mrs 
Gaskell  ia  requii-ed  to  produce  a  perfect  plot  without  doing 
Tioience  to  the  ordinary  eventa  of  an  every-day  life.  It  ia  all 
a  matter  of  arrangement;  . . .  and  cf  arranging  luy  materials, 
so  as  to  build  up  a  story,  I  was  quite  incapable.  It  is  still  ray 
great  deficiency  ;  but  in  those  days  I  did  not  even  understand 
that  the  attempt  was  desirable.  .  .  .  Yet  with  aU  its  faults, 
the  childreu,  who  had  been  real  to  me^  caught,  by  the 
youthfid  sense  of  fun  and  enjoyment,  the  attention  of  other 
children ;  and  the  curious  semi-belief  one  has  in  the  phantoms 
of  one's  own  brain  made  me  dwell  on  their  after-life  and  share 
my  discoveriee  with  my  frienda.' 

There  is  good  criticism  here,  and  good  self-criticism. 
Several  points  occur  to  be  noted  in  connexion  with  it.  In 
the  first  place,  Miss  Yonge's  people  are  real  creations  of 
her  own  brain — typea^  not  transcriptfl.  In  her  stories,  as 
in  Scott's,  as  in  Miss  Austen's,  as  in  those  of  all  novelists 
worth  the  Damet  you  will  find  no  trace  of  that  crude  and 
inartistic  method  of  composition,  dear  to  vulgar  curiosity, 
which  takes  portraits^  more  or  less  accurate,  of  actual 
persons,  and  plants  them  amid  the  circumstances  of  a 
fictitious  narrative.  She  had  opportunities  enough  for 
doing  this ;  many  men  who  made  a  mark  on  their  time 
were  known  to  her ;  but  we  defy  the  reader  to  detect  any 
of  thetn  amon^  her  characters.     Another  point  is  the  pro* 
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mincnt  part  which  children  play  in  Miss  YongoH  imj»pnary 
world.  Except  Miss  Edgeworth»  wo  caa  recall  no  tt-riter 
before  that  time  who  had  made  any  study  whatever  of 
child-fharftcterj  and  Miss  Edge^worth  usually  has  her  moral 
lesson  too  obviously  in  view  to  do  j  ustice  to  it«  finer  shades. 
As  Miss  Yonge  saye,  her  stones,  though  *  gems  in  thei 
own  line/  are  apt  to  be  '  illustrations  of  various  tru 
worked  out  upon  the  same  personages.'  Miss  Austeni 
children  are  of  even  less  account  than  those  of  Medea  in 
the  play.  Miss  Sewell,  an  older  contemporary  of  Miss 
Yonge,  who  is  still  among  U3,  an  honoured  veteran,  wrote, 
indeed,  of  children  for  children  ;  but  with  berj  again,  the 
moral  purpose  is  somewhat  too  apparent  i  and  besides,  as 
a  reader  of  her  books  once  put  it  to  us*  'Miss  Sewell'sgood 
children  die  ;  Miss  Yonge's  don't.^ 

*Good  children,'  in  the  ordinary  acceptatioa  of  the 
term,  youthful  prodigies,  that  is,  of  '  misunderstood '  sen- 
sitiveness and  precocious  piety,  are  as  little  to  be  found 
in  Miss  Yonge's  school-rooms  as  the  vulgar  and  ill- 
bred  little  monsters  who  seem  to  represent  child-life  for 
some  lady  novelists.  If  we  were  to  select  the  two  of 
her  little  girls  whom  she  herself  regarded  with  egpedal 
affection,  we  shoidd  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  &diig 
upon  Phyllis  Mohun  and  '  Countess  Kate.'  She  was  the 
last  to  undervalue  maidenly  refinement  and  modesty, 
qualities  which  she  thought  ran  some  risk  of  being  im- 
paired by  the  '  free  and  easy '  manners  of  the  present  day. 
She  has  some  wise  words  on  the  subject  in  her  book, 
'  Womankind,'  which  all  girls  would  do  well  to  read  and 
perpend.  But  the  one  doctrine  which  she  sets  herself  to 
Leach  above  all  others  is  the  supreme  importance  of  abso- 
lute sincerity  in  thought  and  word,  as  the  only  foundation 
upon  which  a  sound  and  wholesome  character  could  he 
formed;  and  she  knew  that  the  healthy,  high-spirited 
'  tomboy,'  though  she  might  be  at  timci*  a  trouble  to  aurs«i 
or  an  anxiety  to  parents  and  guardians,  was  in  less  danger 
of  erring  in  the  opposite  direction  than  the  patt^sra  'good 
child '  of  the  conventional  type.  Want  of  straight  forward- 
ness is  especially  difficult  to  deal  with  when  it  springs 
from  self-conceit;  thoso  who  have  read  that  excellexit 
study  of  child-life,  "  The  Stokesley  Secret,'  will  i-emeniber 
the  ciiae  of  Henry  Merrifield.  On  the  other  bund,  Tom 
May  is  an  example  of  what  bruuing  treatment  will  do  lo 
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9£rect  a  cure,  when  the  fault  is  due  to  timidity,  a  physical 
^rather  than  a  moral  weakness.  It  is  true  that  in  these 
cases,  even  w^hen  the  disease  has  been  extirpated*  a  certain 
reserve*  not  always  easily  distinguishable  from  pnggiah- 

P^ess,  ia  apt  to  remain. 
i  These  last  two  instances  remind  us  that  Mias  Yonge 
did  not  confine  her  study  of  child-nature  to  her  own  sex^ 
No  woman  probably  will  ever  quite  enter  into  the  mind 
of  the  boy,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  appreciate  his  way 
of  expressing  it.  To  say  that  Misa  Yonge  has  succeeded 
better  than  Mias  Edgeworth  is  not  indeed  high  praise,  for, 
next  to  Disraeli's,  Misa  Edgeworth'a  are  perhaps  the  moat 
hopelessly  impoi^stble  pubjic-aehool  boys  in  fiction.  The 
main  fault  of  Miss  Yonge'e  boys  is  that  they  are  one  and 
all  too  apt  to  take  life  seriously,  or  rather^  perhaps,  to  let 
their  female  relatives  know  that  they  do  so.  Their  con- 
duct is  usually  natural  enough  \  their  motives,  so  far  as 
we  can  divine  them,  not  unlike  those  which  in  old  days 
actuated  ourselves  and  onr  friends ;  but  a  good  deal  of 
thoir  conversation  is  impossible  to  accept.  There  have 
been  plenty  of  schoolboys  aa  intelligent  and  as  high-prin' 
cipled  as  Norman  May ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
them  ever  talked,  even  to  the  most  sympathetic  and  Uke- 
minded  of  sisters,  as  Norman  talks  at  times  to  EtheL 
Whether  it  would  be  better  if  they  did,  we  cannot  say; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not. 

•       'Scenes  and  Characters/  though  not  actually  the  first 
of  Miss  Yonge's  books — it  was  preceded  by  one  named 
*  Abbeychurch,'  published  in  1844^is  the  earliest  of  those 
which  she  thought  fit  to  preserve,  and  we  have  for  that 
reason  coupled  its  name  with  that  of  her  last  book.     She 
need  not  have  apologised  for  allowing  it  to  be  reprinted 
some  forty  years  after  its  first  appearance.     Apart  from  its 
intrinsic  merite  as  a  clever  picture  of  family  life,  drawn 
with  an  eye  for  character  and  an  accuracy  of  touch  rare 
I      in  so  3'oung  an  author,  it  has  also  an  interest  aa  showing 
^pthe  school  in  which  she  had  learned  the  technique  of  her 
"art.     The  opening  sentence  is  enough  to  show  where  she 
l^found  her  model : — 

B      '  Eleanor  MohuD  was  the  eldest  child  of  a  gentleman  of  old 

"  family  and  good  property,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  his 

friead  and  neighbour,  the  Marquis  of  Eotherwood.     The  first 

years  of  her  life  were  marked   by  few  events.     She  Wfis   a 
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quiet,  steady,  useful  pirl,  finding  her  chiof  pTeasui'e  in  Jii 
and  teadiing  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  her  chief  anno; 
in  her  mamma's  attempts  to  malie  her  a  fine  lady  ;  but 
she  had  reached  her  nineteenth  year  she  hod  learnt  to  kuMr 
real  anxiety  and  sorrow.' 

Readers  o£  'Eninja/ of 'Mansfield  Parki'of  *No; 
Abbey/  will  have  no  diflBeulty  in  recognising  the  poi 
of  thia  opening,  with  itfl  abrupt  introduction  of  a 
personage   in  the  story.      Miss  Yonge  had,   as  -we 
seen,  a  profound  admiration  for  the  genius  of  her  prede-" 
cesaor ;   and   stray  alluBJons   here  and   there   show  how 
thorouglily  familiar  she  was  with  her  writing^s,    Corioueilf 
enough,  these   allusions   aro  chiefly  found  Tvhere  ahe  is  J 
speaking  in  her  own  pereon.     We  do  not  at  this  moment  I 
recollect   an   inst>ance  in   which   one   of    her   chairactenl 
betrays  any  knowledge  of  Miss  Aueten  ;  though  as  a  role 
it  ia  pretty  easy  to  make  out  who  were  their  faTourita 
authors.     May  not  this  have  been  due  to  her  perception 
of  the  fact   that  young    people  w^ere   not   reading   Mm 
Austen  much  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  ?    That  such  wafi 
the  case  we  are  fairly  certain,  at  any  rat©    in    families 
where  the  influence  of  the    revived    activity  in  Church 
matters  prevailed.     Perhaps  there  was  a  feeling  that,  m 
Newman  in  a  letter  of  1837  rather  priggishly  puts  it,  'she 
[Jane  Austen]  has  not  a  dream  of  the  high  CatnoUc  ^fliw'; 
and  certainly  the  Eltons  and  Collinaes  are  a  little  shocMng 
to  a  young  person  who  has  been  brought  up  to  take  a 
high  and  solemn  view  of  the  priestly  office  ;  but  we  sus- 
pect that  it  had  more  to  do  with  the  lack  of  romance  in 
her  stoi-ies.     Her  heroines  are  romantic  enough.    Think 
of  Ann©  Elliot.     *  Her  early  impressioiis  were  incurable. 
She  prized  the  frank,  the  open-hearted,  the  eager  character 
beyond  all  others.    Warmth  and  enthusiasm  did  eaptivato 
her  still/    Was  the  romantic  nature  ever  better  touched 
off?    But  Jane  Austen  herself  was  the  detached,  criticAl 
observer  of  her  owrx  creations.    We  cannot  conceive  tbena 
as  being  her  *  life-long  companions/  or  herself  as  *  dweU- 
ing  on  their  after-life/     In  her  letters  to  her  sister  there 
is  no  allusion  to  any  of  them.     To  be  sure,  she  liad  flmh- 
and-blood  kinsfolk  enough  to  make  these  imaginary  oozn- 
panions  unnecessary.     She  had,  no  doubt,  clear  idene  of 
her  people's  appearance ;  but  every  capable  author,  we  pre- 
sume, has  that.  She  does  once  express  a  liking  for  EHznbetfa 
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Bennet ;  but  the  context  leaves  it  possible  to  imderatojid 
thia  rather  as  the  crnftsmans  dehght  in  a  good  piece  of 

^•wo^k  than  as  a  quasi -personal  affection. 
No  one^  it  may  safely  be  said^  ever  felt  his  eyes  moisten 
over  any  page  of  Misa  Austen.  She  is  as  much  inferior 
to  Miss  Yonge  in  pathos  aa  she  exceU  her  in  satire. 
For  satire  indeed  Miss  Tonga  had  no  gift  j  nor  is  it 
perhaps  compatible  with  the  active  personal  i*eligion 
Tvhich  looks  upon  misconduct  as  none  the  less  sinful  for 
being  ridiculous*  and  considers  the  moral  disorder  njore 
than  ite  outward  symptoms.  She  could  draw  an  odious 
character  well  enough ;  witness  Philip  Morville.  But 
Philip's  self-righteous  pedantries  are  based,  unknown  at 
first  to  himself,  on  envy  and  malice,  deadly  sins,  and  must 
be  purged  by  eontrition*  not  merely  shown  up  with  lambent 
sarcasm.  A  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  a  Lady  Catherine  de  Burgh, 
are  as  much  outside  of  Miss  Yonge's  range  (though  as  a 
reader  she  could  thoroughly  enjoy  them)  ay  a  Liincelot 
[  Underwood  or  a  Christina  Sorel  would  have  been  outside 
1  Austen's.  One  method  appeals  to  the  emotions,  the 
ir  to  the  intellect*  We  are  not  going  to  say  that 
aer  is  the  more  excellent  way ;  the  best  tasto  is  that 
which  can  enjoy  both.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  which 
touches  the  romantic  chord;  and  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  girl  of  seventeen  wuh,  for 
better  or  worse,  a  more  romantic — perhaps  we  should 
Bay  sentimental — person  than  her  hockey-playing,  cycle- 
riding  daughter  or  niece  at  Newnham  or  Hollowuy*  Miss 
BTonge's  books  at  once  suited  and  stimulated  the  ronmntic 

H  Her  great  literary  acti\'ity  began  in  1851.  In  that 
~  year,  ivith  the  aid  of  some  friends,  she  started  the 
'  Monthly  Packet  of  Evening  Readings  for  Younger 
Members  of  the  English  Church  *— ^to  give  its  full  title  to 
the  magaaino  which  for  half  a  century  was  the  delight 
of  many  sehoolrooma.  She  conducted  it  herself  for  over 
forty  years ;  and  much  of  her  best  work  appeared  origin- 
ally in  its  pages.  We  need  only  name  'The  Little  Duke/ 
*The  Daisy  Chain,'  *The  Pillars  of  the  House/  'The 
Lances  of  Lynwood.'  The  student  of  culture  and  manners 
"will  one  day  £nd  the  volumes  of  this  magazine  a  useful 
'  document/  especially  as  regards  the  phases  of  female 
education.     Miss  Yonge  was  too  well  educated  herself  to 
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feel  any  apprehension  of  the  facilities  now^  afforded  to 
girls  for  getting  as  good  teaching  as  their  brothers.    It 
will  be  remerabered  thnt  Ethel  May  kept  abreast  of  her, 
clever  brother  in  alcaics  and  algebra  till  she  was  call« 
on  to  take  up  her  work  in  life ;  and  there  ia  no  hint  thai 
she  did  this  any  worse  for  the  sonio>vhat  abnormal  fi 
that  her  early  studies  had  talten.    So  long  as  a  girl  leaml 
thoroughly  and  in  a  scholarly  fashion  what  she  did  1 
one  line  of  study  was  ae  good  as  another.      Universi 
oxaminationB  she  welcomed   as  a  tost  of  sound   attain- 
ments.     All    through    her   editorship   of  tho   *  Monthly 
Packet'  she  was  trying  to  interest  her  readers  in  solid, 
subjects  of  9tudy»  and  to  teach  them  to  think  for  th 
selves  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  advance  from  th' 
very  elementary  lessons  in  history  or  science  of  the  early 
fifties  to  the  searching  questions,  chiefly  in   history  and 
literature,  set  for  the  benefit  of  studious  readora  in  more 
recent  days. 

The  year  1853  saw  the  publication  of  ^  The  Heir  of 
KedclyfFe ' ;  and  with  it  Charlotte  Yonge  leapt  into  fame. 
Everybody  has  read  the  book.  In  eighteen  years  it  went 
through  as  many  editions,  and  it  has  been  reprintpd 
almost  every  year  since.  Even  those  who  are  laast  in 
sympathy  with  its  line,  or  indeed  any  line,  of  religious 
thought,  have  been  enthralled  by  it  How  it  struck  oac 
young  man  of  exceptional  attainments  may  be  seen  in  a 
letter  written  by  the  late  Professor  Hort,  scholar,  theo- 
logian and  man  of  science. 

*  One  book,'  he  writes, '  I  he-ve  I&tely  read  with  the  most 
thorough  delight,  the  "  Heir  of  Redclyffo."  I  don't  think  any- 
thing has  so  stirred  me  since  I  read  "Yeast"  in  "Frafier." 
Yet  the  contrast  is  most  eingular.  It  is  a  most  convincinf; 
sign  of  tho  thorough  depth  and  geniality  of  tho  Catholic  more- 
njBiit  in  Eagland ;  its  maiu  deficiency  (if  so  it  may  be  called} 
is  the  absolute  i^orins-  of  aU  the  perplexing  questions  in  the- 
ology and  morals  which  are  now  Wing  stirred — in  shorty  it  is 
bread  without  yeast.  But  the  perfectly  Christian  and  nobl« 
Th^odici^e — the  tnie  poetical  justice — is  beyond  all  praise.' 

In  ignoring  perplexing  questions  of  theology  aod 
morals  Mies  Yonge's  artistic  instinct  was  probably  not 
at  fault.  Since  that  time  wo  have  seen  more  than  one 
attempt  to  deal  with  these  in  fiction^  and  remarkably  poor 
novels  have  been  th«  result.    We  do  not  say  they  have 
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not  sold  well*  Popular  theolo^,  with  a  dash  of  the  hetero- 
dox, will  sell  a  book  aa  TveU  as  the  one  other  topic  in  which 
everybody  is  Bupposed  to  take  an  ixitereat ;  and  indeed  there 
19  nothing  to  hinder  the  offer  of  both  attractions  in  the 
same  book.  But  we  do  say  that  as  novels,  as  studies  of 
life  and  character,  as  representations  of  what  Aristotle 
would  call  To  Ka96\oVr  they  altogether  miss  the  mark. 
Mids  Yonge  studies:!  Ufo  under  certain  conditions  famihar 

I  to  herself,  one  of  which  was  the  influence  of  a  particular 
school  of  religious  thought,  with  all  the  views  on  theology 

'  and  morals  adopted  by  that  school.  To  enter  into  *  ques- 
tions '  respecting  them  would  have  been  as  much  beside 
her  purpose  ae  a  discusaion  of  disputed  points  in  tho 
ethnology  of  France  or  Italy  would  be  in  a  story  dealing 
with   life   and   manners   in   those   countries.      The   only 

I  demand  that  the  reader  can  fairly  make  upon  the  author 
is  that,  given  certain  motives  for  action  and  certain  sur- 
roundings, the  personages  shall  behave  and  the  characters 
£haIL  develope  as,  under  the  inMuence  of  those  motives  and 
those  surrouudingB,  a  man  of  experience  and  common- 
sense  would  feel  to  be  plausible.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  striking  incident  well  described, 
the  conditions  which  Horace  recognised  as  entitling  a  story 
to  lasting  popularity  seem  to  he  fulfilled — *  Speciosa  locis 

»niorataque  recte  Fabula.'  Nor  need  we  boggle  at  the  rest 
of  the  line.  If  *  Venus '  is  to  be  understood  as  some  con- 
tinental novelists  and  their  half-hearted  Euglish  imitators 
understand  it,  the  countrymen  of  Scott  and  Miss  Austen, 
of  tho  Brontes  and  Thackeray,  of  Dickena  and  George 
Eliot,  can  get  on  well  enough  without  it;  while  as  for 
*  pondus  et  are,'  they  may  safely  be  left,  the  first  to  the 
writers  who  treat  *  questions  of  morals  and  theology '  as 
suitable  topics  for  novels,  the  second  to  our  modern  Osrics, 
who  conceal  their  poverty  of  invention  under  ill-treatment 

kof  tho  language. 
Absolute  as  was  Miss  Yonge's  own  religious  conviction, 
and  penetrated  as  are  her  books  with  the  religious  spirit, 
the  *  goody-goody '  tone  is  conspicuously  absent  from  them. 
8be  delights  in  all  that  is  manly  and  high-spirited,  Guy 
leading  his  boat's  crew  to  the  rescue  of  the  shipwrecked 
Bailors — an  admirable  piece  of  description,  by  the  way, 
especially  for  a  woman ;  Leonard  Ward  climbing  round 
the  church  tower  to  save  the  fallen  child — these  are  no 
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namby-pamby  young  pietists.   Guy  would,  we  feel  sure,  ex- 
cept perhaps  as  a  bruiser,  have  held  his  owti  at  any  manly 
spoilt  with  a  namesake  of  bist  who  enjoyed  a  conmderablp 
vogue  about  the  same  time  (doea  anybody  now  read  '  Gny 
Livingstone '  ?),  and  would  have  behaved   himaelf  in  Jl 
circunistancee  as  a  gentleman  Bhould.    It  is  the  same  with 
her  women.    Healthy  and  active  heraelf ,  Miss  Yonge  could 
bo  compassionate  enough  towards  genuine  infinixity— for 
many  of  the  best  years  of  her  life  she  would  hardly  leave 
her  home,  where  she  was  devoting  herself  to  the 
amid  all  her  w^ork^  of  an  invalid  friend ;  but  she  had 
wholGBome  distrust  of  anything  like  valetudinarianism  or 
'  nerves.'     *  It  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance/  she  says 
somewhere,  *  when  an  ailment  makes  a  duty  seem  intoler- 
able, but  Bhrinkfi  into  nothing  on  the  announcement  of  a 
pleasure,' 

But  in  truth  the  tnalade  imaginaire  has  as  little  chanoe 
in  the  bright  and  bracing  atmosphere  in  which  her  peopfo 
live  as  a  baciUua  in  sunshine.  Here  too,  as  elsewhere,  she 
ia  not  good  at  depicting  the  meaner  and  more  contemptible 
failings,  at  all  events  in  persons  above  the  age  of  child- 
hood ;  nor  indeed  does  ehe  often  attempt  it.  Possibly  her 
kindly  and  optimistic  nature  made  her  somewhat  under- 
rate the  extent  to  which  they  exist  in  many  people  who 
are  *  old  enough  to  know  better,'  as  the  eaying  is  ;  possibly 
she  was  aware  that  such  faults  are  beet  treated  with  tb« 
weapon  of  irony,  and  recognised  that,  as  we  have  remarked 
above,  her  strength  did  not  lie  in  that  direction.  The  only 
instance  that  we  can  recall  in  which  she  ventures  to  make 
one  of  her  heroines  a  httle  ridiculous  for  any  lengthened 
period,  is  in  the  case  of  Rachel,  in  '  The  Clever  Woman 
the  Family.'  No  one  can  say  that  this  stor}',  which  eami 
the  warm  praise  of  no  leas  a  man  than  Whewell,'  is  nol 
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*  As  flfiTeral  versions  of  wbac  Wbewell  said  About  the  book  have  bten 
gLvi>T],  Ecmc  of  tbem  pitlpably  exaggerated,  it  may  be  AS  weU  to  quote  btiin 
Mr»  Stuir  Douglaa'a  'Life'  wbftt  be  octu&Uy  wrote  to  her  a  lew  wcckt 
bofort'  liiu  fat-nl  Occidents  lie  says:  "I  hnd  your  «tpy  of  MJsa  YoTigeli 
"Clevtr  Woman/'  and  canaot  rejoice  sulHcieuUy  tlnat  you  k^vq  it  nir  toj 
read.  The  being  engaged  upon  such  a  book  gives  one  the  feeling  of 
lu  good  and  lutercsiting  mociet;  day  by  day ;  ao  I  do  not  gobble  up  the  aiu 
but  protl^ct  the  pleasure,  and  even  jet  have  not  finished,  Th*  s(oi7  ii 
chamiLugly  told,  and  the  characters  revealed  in  the  most  aatoral  and  Ural; 
manner,'  If  he  ever  &Liid.  oi  was  alleged,  that  it  wot  the  best  no^tl  t&  the 
English  lan^age,  tbU  can  only  hava  baea  ana  ol  hii  blull,  oiffhaod;  i 
not  meant  for  k  considered  ^ud(j;uieiil. 
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full  of  ability,  or  that  Rachers  character  ia  anything  but 

i cleverly  worked  out ;  but  the  book  stands  somewhat  apart 
from  her  other  worka,  and  she  never  returned  to  just  the 
same  genre  again. 
Mias  Yonge  has  been  charged  with  sacerdotalism, 
whatever  precisely  that  term  may  denote.  No  doubts  as 
a  devoted  churchwoman,  ahe  accepted  the  view  of  the 
clerical  office  taken  by  the  High  Church  school  and  Bup- 
porU?d,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  Prayer-book.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  clergymen  bear  a  very  ^mall  part  in  her 
stories.  For  one  parson  among  her  dramatis  personce  we 
fihaU  certainly  find  two  soldiers.     It  may  be  that  some 

»such  respect  for  '  the  cloth '  as  that  which,  until  the  lost 
few  years,  forbade  the  introduction  of  a  clergyman  in 
modem  clerical  costume  on  the  stage,  made  her  shrink 
from  putting  one  in  a  position  where  he  would  have  to 
be  criticised  and  appraised  hke  any  other  character.  She 
would  not  draw  an  incompetent  or  unsatisfactory  parson, 
and  eho  knew  that  readers  could  easily  have  too  much  of 
a  flawless  hero.  It  would  puzzle  many  fairly  attentive 
readers  of  '  The  Heir  of  Redelyffe '  to  name  the  spiritual 
pastor  of  the  Edmonstone  family.  Norman  May  almost 
disappears  from  the  story  from  the  moment  of  his  taking 
orders  ;  stray  notices  of  an  archdeacon  and  a  bishop  are 
all  that  the  reader  has  to  gratify  his  curiosity  as  to  the 
future  Ciireer  of  the  brilUant  schoolboy.  Clement  Under- 
wood, in  '  The  Pillars  of  the  House,'  is  the  only  clergyman 
in  either  of  the  two  great  family  chronicles  who  can  be 
Raid  to  play  at  all  a  i>rominent  part,  and  he,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  a  case  of  the  development  of  a  weak  character 
under  stress  of  responsibility  into  a  strong  one.  Nothing, 
^one  would  say,  is  more  remarkable  in  Miss  Yonge  than 
■her  wide  sympathy  with  every  form  of  religion,  provided 
only  that  it  be  sincere  and  find  its  issue  in  conduct.  Take 
a  paaaage  in  which  Clement  Underwood  is  in  some  per- 
plexity about  a  flighty  sister  who,  at  a  moment  of  domestic 
trouble,  has  attached  herself  suddenly  to  some  spinsters  of 
extreme  evangelical  views.  He  is  in  consultation  with  an 
older  clergyman  who  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  wdth  both 

this  and  her  religious  training.     The  latter  is  speaking  :— 
"*I  don't  say  that  I  see  what  ought  to  have  been  done,  if 
we  could  begin  over  agaiu ;  but  I  do  see  that  she  has  found 
out    her    imreality  in    the    time  of  distress,   and   concludes 
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tliat  the  fault  ia  in  what  we  taught  her.  To  use  another 
metaphor,  she  thinks  that  because  the  Cross  ha.s  beeu  decked 
with  flowers  it  has  been  no  Cross  at  all ;  but  I  trust  sbe » 
loaruing  the  way  thither." 

*"By  casting  aside  the  means?"  said  Clement. 

' "  Because  to  her  they  had  not  been  means,  but  minxes. 
If  I  understand  rightly,  tliis  is  her  first  true  aTvakoning." 

' "  But  is  it  to  be  a  regular  case  of  conversion  ?  " 

*  "I  hope  so.     I  pray  so." 

* "  Is  eho  to  be  left  to  these  women,  to  learn  contempt  ftf 
the  Sacitbiueiits  and  the  Church?" 

'  **  Are  they  Churchwomen  ?  " 

' "  After  a  fashion  t  I  don't  believe  they  hold  a  siugJe 
Catholic  doctrine." 

'  "  They  never  say  the  Creed— eh  ?" 

'  Clement  looked  abashed,' 

And  so  on,  till  the  elder  man  sumi  up  the  situation  : — 

' "  It  Is  exceedingly  mortifying  to  see  one*s  child  going  over 
to  a  rival  battalion,  which  disesteems  our  ensigns  and  vat- 
cries ;  but  by  your  own  account  it  ia  no  worse — the  army  ifl 
all  one." ' 

Surely  not  very  desperate  'sacerdotalism*  this.  For 
the  later  developments  of  what  is  called  Ritualism,  Mise 
Yonge  had  the  distaste  of  all  the  early  Tractarians,  and 
ehe  viewed  ivith  suspicion  all  notions  of  either  religious 
duty  or  mental  culture  which  conflicted  with  the  primarj* 
parental  claims  or  obligations  of  family  affection.  The 
plea  of  *corban*  was  to  her  no  justification  for  i^'ilful  or 
insubordinate  action.  On  the  other  haud^  no  one  had  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  fact  that  in  unessential  matters 
the  old  order  is  bound  to  give  place  to  the  new ;  no  one 
had  a  larger-hearted  tolerance  for  changes  that  she  saw 
to  be  inevitable.  One  ia  often  astonished  in  reading  her 
later  stories  to  see  how,  in  her  secluded  life,  she  contrived 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  thoughts,  the  demeanour^  even  the 
coUoquialiBms,  of  the  latest  generation.  Doubtless,  like 
all  people  whose  affections  are  strong  and  whose  tnemor)' 
is  retentive  of  bygone  moods,  she  was  at  times  disposed 
to  think  'the  old  is  better';  but  she  never  lost  hope  or 
suffered  any  abatement  of  the  gonial  interest  in  younger 
folk  which  was  one  of  her  most  charming  characterijitics. 
There  is  a  remarkable  pansuge  in  one  of  her  latest  booki^ 
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The  Long  Vacation,'  which  is  plainly  autobiograplilcjil, 
md  throws  so  much  Ught  on  her  attitude  towards  ques- 
;ions  of  present  interest*  that  we  may  be  excused  for 
quoting  it  at  some  length.  The  interlocutors  are  Lady 
Jlerrifield,  the  Lillas  Mohun  of  *  Scenes  and  Characters,' 
ind  Geraldine  Griuatead,  nee  Underwood,  whom  we  knew 
,n  *  The  Pillars  of  the  House ' ;  standing  respectively, 
jne  may  take  it,  for  the  author*s  own  generation  and 
what  which  succeeded  it.  After  some  talk  of  modem 
imueements  the  conversation  takes  a  more  general  turn. 
The  elder  wotnan  has  been  speaking  of  the  change  in 
yirU'  ideals  since  her  own  younger  days.  The  younger 
leJoinB: — 


* "  Please  tell  me.    I  see  it  a  little,  and  I  have  been  thinking 
ibout  it." 
••<Well,  perhaps  you  will  laugh,  but  my  ideal  work  was 

riday-schoola." 
■  "Are  they  not  Miss  Mohun*s  ideal  still  ?" 

*  '*  Oh,  yes,  infinitely  developed.  »  .  .  But  the  young  onea 
bhink  them  behind  the  times.  I  remember  wlien  every  girl 
believed  her  children  the  prettiest  and  cleverest  in  nature, 
ihowed  off  her  Sunday-school  as  her  pride  and  treasure,  and 
composed  small  pink  booka  about  them,  where  the  catastrophe 
W&B  either  being  killed  by  accident  or  going  to  live  in  tliu 
Ejlergymuu's  nursery.  Now  those  that  teach  do  so  simply  us 
Bduty  and  not  a  romance/* 

'  *  **  And  the  difficulty  is  to  And  those  who  will  teach/'  said 
Cferaldine*  "One  thing  is  that  the  children  really  refjuire 
better  teaching." 

*'*That  is  quite  true.  .  .  .  But  all  the  excitement  of  the 
matter  baa  gone  off." 

* "  I  know,  . .  ,  I  gupj)ose  an  enthusiasm  cannot  bo  expected 
to  last  above  a  generation  and  perhaps  a  half." 

***  Very  likely.  A  more  indifferent  thing;  you  ^^ill  tanglii 
but  my  enthusiasm  was  for  chivalrj',  Christian  chivalry,  lialf 
aymbolie.  History  was  delightful  to  me  for  the  search  Un- 
true  knights.  I  had  lists  of  them,  drawings  if  possible,  but  I 
poiild  never  indoctrinate  anybody  with  my  affection,  Either 
liistt>ry  is  only  a  lesson,  or  they  know  a  great  deal  ton  much, 
Mid  will  prove  to  you  that  the  Cid  was  a  ruftian,  and  the 
Black  Prince  not  much  better," 

J* "  And  are  you  allowed  the  *  Idylis  of  the  King  ?' " 
\  ' "  Under  protest.    Now  that  the  Mouse-trap  has  adopted 
rownins'  for  weekly   reading  and  discussion,  Teuuyson  ifl 
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almost  put  on  the  same  shelf  with  Scott,  ^hom  I  lore  better 
than  ever.     Is  it  progMSS?" 

*  '*  Well*  I  suppose  it  is,  iu  a  ^vay." 

* "  But  m  it  the  right  way  ?  " 

'  **  That's  what  I  want  to  see," 

* "  Now  listen.  When  our  young  men,  my  hroth^rs. , .  .tmc 
at  Oxfordf  they  got  raised  into  »  higher  atmosphere,  and  cuv 
home  with  beautiful  plana  and  hopes  for  the  Church,  tod 
drew  us  up  u-ith  them ;  but  now  the  University  seema  just 
ordeal  for  faith  to  go  through." 

* "  I  shoxild  think  there  was  less  of  outward  temptaUoo, 
but  more  of  subtle  trial.     And  then  the  whole  system  bv 
altered  since  the  times  you  are  speaking  of,   when  the 
rules  prevailed,  and  tho  great  giants  of  Church  retiewoJ 
there,"  said  GeraMine.  .  .  . 

'  But  is  not  each  generatiou  a  tei*ra  incognita  to  the  Ittsl? 
A  question  which  those  feel  most  decidedly  who  stand  on  the 
borderland  of  both,  with  love  and  aympatliy  divided  betwi 
the  old  and   the  new,  clingmg  to  the  oue^  and   fearing 
alienate  the  other.' 


WHtfl 


We  do  not  know  how  far  girls  of  the  generation  now 
growing  up  have  inherited  their  mothers'  admiration  for 
Miss  Yonge,  though  we  have  come  acrosa  inetaDces,  ii^ 
rather  unexpected  quarters,  which  seem  to  show  that  shff^ 
still  retains  her  power  of  enthralling  the  youthful  mind; 
but  we  are  sure  that  the  words  which  w^e  havo  quot«id, 
and  w^hich  represent  the  spirit  that  informs  all  her  work, 
arc  worth  the  consideration  alike  of  the  most  omniecieut 
among  them  and  of  their  elders.  No  wnter  ever  moro 
steadily  inculcated  the  truth  that  *  charity  never  faileth.' 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enumerate  the  list 
of  Miss  Tonge's  works.     For  more  than  fifty  years  that 
amazingly  industrious  pen  never  rested.     More  than  two 
hundred  titles  in  the  British  Museum   catalogue  testify 
to  its  inexhaustible  aud  varied  fertility.     The  *  Heir 
Redclyffe  *  was  followed,  in  rapid  Buccession,  by  *  Hei 
ease/  '  Dynevor  Terrace,'  '  Hopes  and  Feare/    She  had 
believe,  at  one  time,  an  idea  of  treating  this  group  tti 
representative  of  the  four  *  seasons  *  of  humsui  Hfe*  with 
some  reminiscence  of  Fouqu<5's  four  stories  grouped  under 
that  name.     But  the  idea,  if  it  was  ever  entertained,  can 
hardly  be  traced  beyond  the  first  two  of  the  series.    We 
have  sometimes  tliought  that  if  these  four  books,  and 
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|po3Sibly  one  or  two  more,  inclading  the  '  Clover  Woman, 
f  bad  represented  the  whole  of  Miss  Yonge's  *  literary 
j  baggage,'  her  reputation,  as  a  novelist,  would  have  stood 
(higher.  Admirable  aa  her  *  family  chronicles,'  the  *  Daisy 
JChain '  and  the  *  Pillara  of  the  Ilouse/  with  all  their 
[ramifications,  are  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  value  clever  and 
[sympathetic  Btudles  of  the  small  comedies  and  tragedies 
lincidental  to  domeafcic  life,  acute  insight  into  character 
^and  motive,  and  appreciation  of  all  that  ia  pure,  honeBt, 
and  of  good  report,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  thoy  are  not 

I  every  man'a  affair,  or  that  many  readers,  even  among 
those  who  do  not  demand   strong  sensations  in  fiction^ 
Til  akin  g  their  first  acquaintance  with  Miss  Yonge  through 
one  of  these  stories,  might  be  disposed  to  set  her  down  aa 
ia  mere  writer  for  school-girla. 
The  'semi-belief  one  has  in  the  phantoms  of  one's  own 
brain '  was  one  which  Miss  Yonge  shared  with  such  writers 
as  Balzac  and  Thackeray  ;  but  except  perhapsitho  former 
of  these,  we  doubt  if  anyone  ever  poeaeaaed  it  of  so  vivid 
a   quality.     The  changes  on   Mays,   Underwoods,  Merri- 
fields,  Mohuns,  and  their  innumerable  connexions  by  birth 
^B  or  marriage,  are  rung  through  a  series  of  volumes  with 
^Vaetounding  consistency  of  characterisation  and  fidelity  to 
^■previous  history.     We  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  this 
^*series  of  stories  used  for  the  purposes  of  examinations, 
but  it  would  serve  such   purposes  extremely  well.     The 
student  who  could  draw  out  a  correct  family-tree  of  any 
L^of  the   houses   above-named  Tvould  give   evidence   of   a 
^■memory  and  an  accuracy  far  beyond  the  average, 
^B       We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  apace  to  speak  of 
^rMiss  Yonge'a  literary  work  other  than  fiction.     Yet  this 
was  in  bulk  hardly  less  considerable  than  that  by  which 
she  ia  best  kno^n.     She  was  an  indefatigable  student  of 
history ;  and  though  her  extraordinary  productiveness  was 
sometimes  a  cause  of  overhaate  and  insufflciLmt  revision, 
hw  historical  knowledge  was  by  no  means  contemptible. 
She  was  selected  by  the  late  Professor  Freeman  to  write 
the  history  of  Prance  in  the  'Historical  Course*  w^hich  he 
edited ;  and  her  '  Cameos '  have  done  as  much  as  most 
books   to   interest  young    people   in   history.      But  her 
chief  service  to  historical  study  is  to  be  found  in  her 
inany  stories,  large   and    small,  dealing  with   historical 
Tei^ents  and  personages.     She  had  a  wonderful  power  of 
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calling  up   bygono   times   and   people,   and    throwuij;  ,\ 
human  interoat  over  tliera,     Edward!  I.  in   '  The  Priacf 
and  the  Page/  ia  a  really*  subtle  study  of  character ;  aoJ 
so,  in  his  •way,  is  M&ximiliant  in  '  The  Dove  in  the  E«gk» 
Neat/     No  doubt  she  put  a  little  too   much  rose-ccdoor 
into  her  portraits  both  of  these  and  of  otber  herow  of 
paat  timei  though  she  does  not  altogether  blink  their  lea 
estimable  sides.    But  she  makes  her  readers  feel  that  tl»«e 
were  real  live  men,  to  be  loved  or  hated,  not  merely  namw 
in  a  lesson-book;  and  we  can  fancy  nothing  more  stimu- 
lating to  a  fairly  intelligent  child.     *  Hated,"  we  said;  bat 
here,  too,  her  kindly  and   charitable   nature    conies  onL 
There  are  few  people  in  whom  she  will  not  see  some  good 
points.     She  has  in  one  of  her  stories  a  genial  picture  of 
Franklin,  who,  in  religion  and  politics,  represents  oil  tbfti  J 
was  most  opposed  to  her  *  Church  and  King  '  predilectioas.'H 
and  her  Roundhead  colonel,  in  the  *  Pigeon  Pie,'  is  as  goodfl 
a  specimen  of  a  courteous  gentleman  as  one  need  wish  to^ 
see.   At  timea  her  intimate  knowledge  of  historical  detaiU 
is  used  with  telling  effect.    There  is  a  striking  injstance  in 
'  A  Reputed  Changeling,'  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  socae- 
where  in  the  reign  of  William  III.     The  hero  is  chai^ged, 
on  his  own  confession,  ^vith  homicide.     Bail  is  allow^ 
and  he  is  leaving  the  court  with  his  father  through  a  knot 
of  country  gentlemen,  his  neighbours,  when 

*  the  gentle  old  face  of  Mr  Cromwell,  of  Hursley,  was  raised  to 
poor  old  Sir  Philip's  with  the  words,  spoken  with  a  ri?mnwit  ■ 
of  the  authority  of  the  Protector,  *'  Your  son  lias  spoken  f 
like  a  brave  man,  sir.     God  blees  you,  and  bnng  you  well 
through  it," ' 

Does  not  a  touch  like  this  tell  more  of  Richard  CroinweU 
than  a  page  of  formal  history  ? 

Philology  was  another  favourite  subject  of  Miss  Yonge't*. 
She  did  not,  of  course,  go  very  deep  into  it,  but  she  toefc 
abundant  pains  to  make  her  knowledge  accurate  so  far 
as  it  went.  Her  '  History  of  Christian  Nameg '  is  no  j 
doubt  capable  of  much  improvemt?nt  in  detail,  but  itT 
contairiH  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information,  much  i)f 
which  will  always  stand.  For  a  writer  who  thought  in 
such  prolific  familiea  a  copious  supply  of  Christian  names 
was  indispensable,  and  no  doubt  this  need  had  somethiug 
to  do  witii  her  interest  in  the  subject.     Natural  historjr. 
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vn^  a  pa^Bion  ■with  her.     Many  alhisions  in  her  storiea 

estify  to  her  knowledge  of,  And  delight  iu  ilowerSj  both 

garden  and  wild,  but  more  especially  the  latter,  of  which 

she  wag  an  indefatigable  hunter.     A  letter  of  hers  is  be- 

>re  us,  written  in  her  seventieth  year,  in  which  ahe  speaks, 

quite  a  feasible  plan,  of  a  trip  to  the  New  Forest  in 

irch  of  a  rare  gentian.     She  studied  the  ways  of  the 

i>irds  and  other  living  things  that  haunted  her  garden^ 

fith  a  perseverance  and  accuracy  of  observation  worthy 

Gilbert  White,  and  gave  the  results  in  that  charming 

3k,  *  An  Old  Woman's  Outlook,'  w^hich  is  worth  a  score 

such  books  as  the  success  of  Richard  Jefferies  has  of 

ite  years  made  popular.     One  of  her  latest  books,  *  John 

Ceble'ft  Parishes,'  is  not  far  from  being  a  model  parochial 

bistory. 

Still,  it  is  as  a  novelist,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term, 
it  Charlotte  YoDge's  name  will  endure.  Whether  her 
Forks  will  live  and  be  read  by  future  generations  is 
perhaps  part  of  the  wider  question,  which  the  present 
sntury  may  solve,  whether  the  novel  is  destined  to  be  a 
ermanent  form  of  literature.  As  we  know  it,  it  has  hardly 
E>eon  in  existence  long  enough  for  us  to  say  how  this  will 
At  present  the  indications  are  rather  unfavourable, 
le  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century  are,  we  suspect, 
good  deal  more  talked  about  than  read<  Scott  still 
lolds  his  own  ^th  young  people  of  the  educated  classes, 
and  publishei-g  seem  to  find  it  w^orth  w^hile  to  bring  out 
lew  editions  of  him ;  yet  somehow,  if  one  finds  anyone 
iding  one  of  the  Waverley  novels,  it  is  usually  In  one 
i>f  the  older  editions.  The  romance  may  sUiy;  but  the 
mnera  of  one  generation  so  soon  become  obsolete  to  its 
icccssors  that  the  novel  of  manners  quickly  becomes 
lifficult  reading.  Those  will  probably  last  longest  which 
"are  based  on  the  broadest  and  healthiest  views  of  human 
^nature,  rather  than  on  studies  of  its  more  morbid  con- 
HSitions  or  strained  points  of  casuistry. 
H  We  hear  in  these  days  a  good  deal  about  the  *  problem ' 
Biovel.  In  most  compositions  of  tliis  class  the  problem, 
when  stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  comes  to  this — how  to 
^u:t  when  passion  or  self-indulgence  urges  in  one  direction, 
^bud  the  accepted  laws  of  good  behaviour  point  in  the 
other.  Semiramis,  an  Uebermen-Bch  of  the  earlier  world, 
olved  it  in  one  way,  *  Libito  fe  licito  in  sua  legge,*    Another 
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Wity  is  that  once  indicated  by  a  worthy  French  drai^oon 
officer,  when  tliscuHding  some  point  of  conduct  with  ti 
relative  of  the  present  writer :  *  Je  trouve  qjo,  tout  simple; 
c'^tait  son  devoir.'  Somehow  thia  latter  solution  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  commend  itself  to  the  heroes  and  herobcal 
of  much,  and  that  perhaps  the  most  popular,  modem 
fiction,  Goethe's  '  Entbehren  soUst  du,  Bollst  entbehrec' 
is  wholly  out  of  date. 

Miss  Yonge  belonged  to  an  earlier  school*  The  genere- 
tion  which  was  lu  its  prime  during^  the  first  quarter  of  tb« 
nineteenth  century  regarded  Ufe^and  it  is  no  wonder- 
both  seriously  and  strenuously*  and  brought  up  its  chiidr 
to  do  the  aame.  It  had,  no  doubt,  the  faultB  natural  to  j 
military  age,  but  it  }iad  the  virtues  also ;  and  not  ievt 
among  these  was  a  strong  and  operative  conception  of 
the  idea  of  duty.  Nelson's  last  Bignal  was  no  new  inven- 
tion, it  was  merely  a  reminder  of  what  was  always  present 
to  the  thought  of  his  CO u temporaries.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting* if  this  were  the  pia^e,  to  consider  how  far  this 
habit  of  mind  contributed  to  shape  the  special  form  of 
piety,  austere  yet  practical,  which  digtingnished  the  esriy 
Tractarians,  Miss  Yonge,  at  any  rate,  as  the  daughter 
of  au  old  Peninsula  and  Waterloo  officer,  grow  up  und*y 
its  full  influence.  Duty  and  discipline  were  ever  before  | 
,  her  eyes,  and  the  stamp  of  them  is  upon  every  line  that 
she  wrote. 
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XI.— THE  PLAGUE. 

1.  The  Plague  in  Iridia,  1^06,1897.  Compiled  by  R.  Nathan. 
Four  vols.     Simla :  Govemment  Printing  Office,  1898. 

f    Report  ixn  Sanitary  Measures  in  India.    Vols,  XXX, 
XXXI,  XXXir.     For  1896-7.  18G7-8»  1898-9. 

3.  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  by  the  Indian  Phiguf  Com- 
mission.  Three  volumea.  London :  H.M.  Stationeiy 
Office,  1900. 

4.  Report  (if  Indian  Plague  Cormnissimi.  Chapters  IV 
and  VI  {all  published). 

5.  Ttcenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Reports  of  the  Medical 
Officer  €tf  the  Local  Government  Board  fw  1898-09,  and 
1899-lGOO.     PubUshed  1809  and  1901. 

5.  Report,  of  the  Outbreak  of  Plague  at  Sydney^  1900.     By 
the   Chief   Medical  Officer  of  the  Government   (Dr  J. 
Afthburton  Thompson),     Sydney,  1900. 
K  La  Peste  d'Alea^aiuirie  en  1899.     Par  le  Dr  A.  Valasso- 
■   poulo,     Paris  ;  Maloine,  1901. 

With  various  Reports  from  India  and  elsewhere,  and 
other  works. 

^  1.  Earlier  History  of  the  Disease. 

It  was  Baid  by  an  eccentric  historian  that  geography  and 
chronology  are  the  two  keya  of  history,  and  that  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  these  all  other  historical  knowledge  is 
vain.  If  a  medical  professor  should  aseert  that  geography 
and  chronology  are  the  keys  to  a  knowledge  of  epidemic 
diseases  he  might  be  regarded  as  still  more  paradoxical. 
Nevertheless  it  is  reasonable  to  say,  with  respect  to  certain 
dise-ases,  that  anyone  regarding  them  with  the  broad  i-iew 
of  the  geographer  or  the  historian,  and  noting  their  dis- 
tribution over  the  world  and  their  guccessive  appearances 
in  a  prominent  form,  might  learn  much  respecting  their 
nature,  even  without  entering  into  the  minute  details 
which  are  studied  by  the  physician  and  the  pathologist ; 
provided  only  that  he  knew  enough  of  theee  details  to 
discriminate  the  objects  under  discuBsion,  and  to  avoid 
the  mistake  of  speaking  of  one  thing  when  he  meant 
another.  Granted  then  that  the  disease  called  '  Plague  ' 
or  '  Bubonic  Plague '  is  a  definite  thing,  recognisable  by 
prtain  characters,  we  may  firet,  before  enquiring  what 
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these  characters  aro.  consider  its  general  distribution  tn 
time  iind  space,  and  by  this  means  exhibit  certain  Jaws 
which  govern  its  occurrence,  its  growth  and  its  decline. 

In  speaking:  of  plague  we  do  not  refer  to  pestilences  in 
general,  but  to  the  definit-e  disease  now  called  *  Bubonir 
Plague,'  a  disease  with  such  clearly  marked  characters  as 
to  be  discernible  even  in  the  descriptions  of  lay  writcn. 
and  in  the  obscure  annale  of  antiquity.  The  history  (A 
pla^io  is»  like  other  histories,  dim  in  it«  commencement; 
but  the  fifftt  actual  records  show  that  a  fatal  disease,  pro- 
ducing pestilential  buboes,  prevailed  about  the  thinl 
century  b.c.  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Syria,  countries  which, 
centuries  later,  were  regarded  an  the  native  home  of  the 
plague.  There  are  no  distinct  references  to  it  in  liio 
writings  of  Hippocrates  and  the  older  Greek  phj'sicians; 
and  as  the  medical  history  of  the  Far  East,  India,  and 
China  in  those  days  is,  for  our  purposes,  a  blank,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  plague  was  or  was  not  kcoi^Ti 
in  those  countries.  Of  succeeding  records,  the  next  impor- 
tant one  is  that  of  the  great  plague  in  the  reign  of  Jug- 
tinian,  described  by  Gibbon  (cap.  xliii)  with  much  pictiu^ 
esqueness,  but  with  little  understanding  of  medical  term& 
This  great  pestilence  spread  from  the  East  into  Europe. 
Italy  and  Gaul  being  specially  affected  ;  and  from  Egypt 
it  traversed  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  involving  in  fact 
the  whole  Roman  w^orld.  It  lasted  about  fifty  years,  and 
caused  an  enormous  mortality.  In  the  early  Middle  Agw 
we  meet  with  records  of  great  pestilences,  such  as  those 
recorded  by  Bede  in  the  seventh  century,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  true  plague. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  terrible  malady  appeared 
again  in  Europe,  this  time  in  an  uDmistakeable  shape, 
as  the  epidemic,  or  rather  series  of  epidemics,  known  as 
the  *  Great  Sickness '  or  *  the  Death,'  but  now  generally 
called  *  the  Black  Death.'*  This  most  destructive  of  all 
recorded  epidemics  did  not  invade  Europe  from  the  oW 
seats  of  plague  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  but  from  tlii* 
East — from  India,  Tartary,  or  perhaps  China.  Ite  destrup- 
tive  march  into  Europe  can  be  clearly  traced,  foUowing  a* 

*  The  title  '  Dcr  Scbwju'ze  Tod  *  may  have  been  used  la  Gvrmanf  in  tlw 
fourfceentli  century,  but  the  term  does  noi  seem  to  have  b«cn  cnmut  rn 
Engt&ad  before  H«ct[«r"a  wotlc  eq  tbe  Autg'wt  won  tra.afllat«d  into  Englifb 
in  1S33. 
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it  did  the  course  of  the  great  trade  routes  which  existed 

Btween  Eiu'ope  and  the  East, 

Italian  merchants  encountered  the  pestilence  on  the 

ehorea  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  commerce  of  the  Kaat, 

ssing  through   Tartary,  wag   brought  into  connexion 

dth  the  Mediterranean.     Thence  it  w^as  but  one  stage  to 

renoa»  whither  the  pestilence  was  carried  by  Italian  shipst 

and  where  it  caused  enormous  mortaUfcy  in  1347.     Sicily 

ams  to  have  been  invaded  still  earlier.    Once  landed  on 

le   shores   of  Surope^  the   plague  spread,   though   not 

ipidjy,  over  the  continent.     The  south  of   Prance  was 

iected  in  the  same  year  as  Italy,  and  in  the  next  year 

lorthem    France,   Germany,   and  Spain,   and    northern 

Europe    generally,    including   England.      The    peatilenee 

pms  to  have  reached  our  shores  early  in  1S48,  and  by 

end  of  the  year  was  in  London.     Somewhat  later, 

cotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  were 

"■infected,  apparently  from  England,     It  cannot  be  said 

_that  any  part  of  Europe  escaped  the  scourge. 

Although  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  the  Black  Death 
one  invasion  of  pestilence,  there  were  in  reality  three 
iccessive  epidemics,  of  which  the  first  waa  the  most  de- 
structive, the  intervals  being,  however,  by  no  means  free 
from  the  plague.    In  England  the  three  epidemics,  known 
( the  first,  secondhand  third  pestilences,  occurred  in  1348-9, 
13G1  and  1368.     Some  writers  have  doubted  whether  this, 
the  most  fatal  of  all  known  epidemics,  was  really  the  true 
plague  ;  but  more  careful  research  has  shown  that  it  was 
the  same,  though  marked,  especially  in  the  first  epidemic, 
by  unexampled  virulence,  and  by  some  peculiar  features, 
in  which  modem  experience  enables  us  to  recognise  & 
r&vy  fatal  and   highly  contagious  form  of   the  disease, 
lown  as  the  pneumonic  type  of  plague. 

The  destruction   caused    by   this   terrible    visitation, 

ad  its  important  social  and  political  consequences,  are 

well  known  to  all  students  of  medieval  histoiy.     In  some 

^Kuropean  countries,  England  among  them,  it  has  been 

^■calculated  that  as  much    as  two-thirds   or  three -fourths 

Hof  the  whole  population  perished.*     What,  however,  is  of 

^P     •  See  eapecitklly  Mr  F.  Seebohm's  and  Prof.  Thorold  Rog(»ra'  ttrtidea  in 
l^lfc*  Fortniffkily  Hevinp,  vo).  il,  pp.  149,  268  ;  vol.  Jli,  p.  101 ;  vol,  iv,  p,  87  \ 

GttHquet's  '  Th*  GroAt  Pestileiie^i '  ;  and  Cuiuiingbam'a  '  Kngllsh  laduBtrj'  oad 

"oiuiuyrce.'  vul,  i.  pp,  3UU  atq. 
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fipeci&l  interest  in  connexion  with  modem  experienM  Is 
that  the  great  epidemic  originated  in  the  Far  East, 
whether  in  India  or  China  we  do  not  know,  and  that 
Europe  thence  derived  tho  infection. 

In  the  three  centuriea  following  the  Great  PeetUeBWr 
Europe,  Bpeaking  hroadly,  was  never  quite  free  frroa 
plague.  Terrible  epidemics  recurred  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  none  were  so  destructive  as  those  of  tirt 
fourteenth.  In  the  sixteenth  century  plagno  was  on  tlie 
whole  leas  widely  spread  ^  huti  when  epidemics  occurred, 
they  were  not  less  formidable.  The  plagues  of  London 
in  Elizabeth'^  foigii)  though  eclipsed  by  the  Great  Plagne 
of  1666,  were  soTnetimee  Imrdiy  loss  destructive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  smaller  population.  For  instance,  in  tb© 
epidemic  of  1563-4,  a  thousand  persons  died  Tveekly  in 
iiondon,"  During  the  seventeenth  century  it  gradually  l 
declined.  ■ 

The  distribution  of  plague  in  Europe  in  the  seven*  ^ 
teenth  century  has  given  occasion  to  a  controversy,  hardly 
yet  settledf  between  two  echools  of  writers  on  the  plague, 
one  of  which^  commonly  called  the  *  Localiets/  attributed 
the  epidemicB  to  local  conditions^  atmospheric  changes, 
uncleauliness,  and  so  forth ;  while  the  other,  or  *  ContS' 
gioniet,'  school  believed  that  the  succeseiv©  outbreaks 
were  due  to  the  spread  of  contagion  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  that  the  contagion  originated  in  the  old 
centres  of  plague  in  the  Ea»t,  i.e.  Egypt  and  the  Levant. 
The  general  trend  of  the  epidemic  wave  from  south  to 
north  and  from  east  to  west  gave  the  contagionist  vie*"9 
much  force ;  and  modem  science,  enquiring  into  th«se 
matters  by  more  accurate  methods,  and  with  tho  advan- 
tage of  knowing  the  definite  cause  of  the  disease,  is  di.4- 
tlnctly  on  the  same  side.  Nevertheless,  in  the  aeventeentk 
century  there  were  so  many  foci  of  plague  etill  reuuun< 
ing  even  in  northern  Europe  as  to  make  it  hazardo 
assert  that  aU  plague  came  from  the  East, 


is  di.*-  j 
;«ent3i  I 


*  All  the  Engliab   pagtlleuoes   Dire   mluutel/  recorded    la    Dr  Chorttt 
Croiehtou'ii  'History  of  GpidemicB  in  Britfuin,'  a  work  unique  m  lt>«  lEni<l« 
imrlT&Jlied  for  fulneea  ot  njuterial*  and  for  the  mlQUte  rewarch  dia^; 
tu  its  Investigattom    It  should  be  referred  to  b;  all  who  wiah  to  kooir 
history  of  tbefiti  dbeaneii  in  our   oouutf7,  Lhough   it  way  be  obserred 
passing  that  Dr  Crelghtou'a  views  of  the  orEgin  aud  cauBe«  of  plague  dUbr 
trom  tboec  of  mont  modern  epidQgauolo£i»t«i 
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There  were  several  epidemics  in  Eugland  in  the  seven- 
teenth centary — in  1603,  1(J25  and  1647 — besides  minor 
outbrealcs ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  from  1647  to  I66I1 
London  seems  to  have  been  virtually  free  from  pk-gue. 
In  1663-4  there  broke  out  a  great  epidemic  of  plague  in 
Aansterdam,  It  is  now  known  that  a  good  many  cases  of 
a  mild  form  of  plague  occurred  in  London  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1664,  and  even  earlier  ;  but,  as  there  were 
few  deaths,  they  made  no  mark  in  the  bills  of  mortality. 
The  cold  of  winter,  as  usual  in  northern  climes,  stayed  or 
suppressed  the  disease  for  the  time ;  but  in  the  spring  of 
1065  the  old  pestilence  lifted  up  ita  head  again  and  gave 
rise  to  the  ei'er  memorable  *  Great  Plague  of  London,' 

80  much  has  been  written  about  the  Great  Plague  of 
J665  that  it  need  not  be  minutely  described.  The  mortality 
was  enormous.  More  than  68,000  deaths  were  recorded 
in  a  population  estimated  at  460,000 ;  but  this  number  is 
doubtless  much  too  low,  and  instead  of  one  seventh  it  is 
probable  that  a  sixth,  or  even  possibly  a  fifth,  of  the  popu- 
lation died.  It  spread  to  various  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  towards  the  north  and  the  midlands,  the  west 
of  England  being  notably  free.  The  eastern  coast,  as  in 
previous  epidemics,  was  severely  visited^  but  did  not 
necessarily  receive  its  infection  from  London.  As  is  well 
known,  the  plague  passed  away  from  London  finally 
within  a  few  years,  and  even  earlier  from  other  parte  of 
E^ngland.  The  causes  of  its  disappearance  cannot  here  be 
discussed. 

Plague  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Great  Plague  of  London  ;  and 
it  disappeared  from  Holland,  Spain,  and  BVance  about 
1680,  recurring  in  Prance,  however,  at  one  special  focus  in 
1720.  In  ItiUy  it  was  virtually  extinct  by  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  in  eastern  Germany  and  along 
the  eaatem  frontier  of  the  Austriiin  dominions  the  plague 
was  still  not  infrequent  in  the  first  quarter  or  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  see  that  it  was  still 
receding  towards  the  east,  though  the  cause  of  this  east- 
ward recession  is  not  perfectly  clear.  Probably  the  con- 
ditions of  European  cities  were  becoming  unfavourable  to 
its  continued  existence. 

But  while  plague  died  out  generally  in  Europe,  it 
iinained  for  some  time  longer  in  places  favourable  to  it 

2  N  2  


and  immedifttely  connected  with  the  Etiat.  In  the  flrftt 
half  of  the  nineteonth  century  it  was  still  extremely 
prevalent  in  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  from  time  to  time 
invaded  the  Dantihian  couatrjea  and  the  e-nstem  frontier 
of  the  Austrian  dominions.  At  this  time  the  disease  was 
so  maaifestly  connected  with  importation  from  tlie 
eastern  Mediterranean  that  it  received  the  name,  bng 
preserved,  of  the  '  Levantine  Plague.'  An  elahorste 
bysteuL  of  quarantine  was  kept  up  in  European  h&rbourt 
on  the  Mediterranean^  which  haa  only  quite  recently  been 
abolished.  It  finally  disappeared,  however,  from  Con- 
stantinople in  1841,  and  foiu*  years  later  from  Egypt. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  riHe,  decline  and  extiuctioD 
of  the  plague,  we  see  that  it  ie  very  difficult  to  acoonnt 
for  it  by  merely  local  causes.  From  the  time  of  the  firrt 
great  visitation  known  as  the  Black  Death,  the  plague 
had  colomsed  Europe.  After  being  established  there  for 
three  hundred  years,  it  began  to  recede,  leaving  "Western 
Europe  first.  Its  persistence  for  another  century  in 
Eastern  Europe  waa  attributed,  with  great  probability, 
to  fresh  importations  from  the  East ;  and  its  further 
history  in  the  eighteenth  century  lends  much  support  to 
this  view.  It»«  whole  history  indicated  that  it  was  not  a 
European  disease. 


i 


By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centmy  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  this  old  enemy  of  the  human  rnct^  ha*l 
ceased  to  be  a  source  of  danger,  at  all  events  to  Europe- 
But  some  authorities  entertained  grave  doubts  on  the 
subject ;  and  these  doubts  wei*e  confirmed  by  subsequent 
events.  In  the  latter  hfilf  of  the  nineteenth  century  ft 
wide  extension  of  the  plague  occurred,  mostly  in  places 
where  its  existence  was  not  suspected,  at  least  by  Euro- 
pean authorities,  and,  to  some  extent^  in  its  old  hauut& 

In  the  year  I85ii  the  Sanitary  Board  in  Constant  iueple  i 
was  informed  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  among  ibfl 
scattered  Arab  tHbes  who  live  on  a  high  plat-eau  in™ 
Western  Arabia,  the  Asir  country.  It  had  occurred  io 
the  same  district  before,  and  has  been  heard  of  occasion* 
ally  since^  but  has  not  spread  widely.  A  few  years  lat 
came  news  of  the  plague  in  a  distant  and  quit©  separati 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  on  the  northern  coast 
Africa,  at  Benghazi  in  the  province  of  Tripoli,  where 
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■  bad  probably  existcid  before.  Those  loenl  outbreaks  have 
H  had  apparently  no  coauexjon  with  the  further  extension 
B  t'f  the  disease^  and  are  only  important  as  showing  that 
the  pla^e-virus  still  existed  in  an  endemic  form  in  widely 
j^separated  localities. 

^f       The  next  occurrences  of  plague  were  reported  in  Persia 

(which  had  formerly  boasted  of  its  exemption,  when  the 

disease  was  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant)  and 

in  Mesopotamia  or  Turkish  Arabia,  including  the  populous 

city  of  Baghdad.     There  were  many  epidemics  in  Persia, 

^Kurdistan,  and  Mesopotamia  during  the  years  1850  to 

Hf|880»  which  clearly  show  the  exiatence  of  an  important 

I*    endemic  centre  of  plague  in  the  highlands  of  Persia  and 

Kurdistan,  as  ivell  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the 

Euphrat«s^  which  lie  further  east  than  its  old  Levantine 

honae.     The  moat  important  feature  of  these  epidemics 

was  the  extension  of  plague  to  the  northern  shores  of  the 

Caspian — especially  to  the  town  of  Eesht,  where  it  was 

»'wel[  known  in  former  years — and  thus  to  the  basin  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.     In  some  v-Tiy  the  plague  travelled  across 
'the  Caspian  to  Astrakhan,  and,  though  of  the  mild  form, 
^And  not  fatal  in  that  city  itself^  it  extended  up  the  river 
B^olga  to  some  of  its  riparian  villages,  notably  to  the 
"  little  village  of  Vetliaoka,  where  an  epidemic  broke  out 

kin  the  autumn  of  1879,  which,  as  touching  European  soil, 
caused  a  panic  through  Europe,* 
The  general  conclusion  derived  from  the  whole  history 
bf  plague  is  that  there  are  certain  places  where  the 
disease  ia  at  home  or  endemic^  and  that  it  may  be  thence 
transmitted  to  other  parts  where  it  maintains  its  vitality 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Further,  that  in  its 
endemic  centres  the  smouldering /oct  of  disease  may  from 
time  to  time  burst  forth  into  the  acute  outbreaks  called 
epifkmics. 

*  Tbl^  little  epldemlu  waa  extremely  fatal  ia  the  Tillages  ^hlch  tt 
directed,  and  led  to  commissions  being  sent  out  by  moat  European  govern- 
ments to  study  the  plaj2:ue  on  the  spot.  These  commiissloDs  arrived  too  late 
to  Bee  (he  actual  epldctuic,  which  died  out  In  January  IBIJO,  Ita  extinction 
must  be  ascribed,  liob  mo  much  to  the  xut;a»ureti  of  quarantJae  aad  exclutiloti, 
fU4  to  the  extremely  tborouKli  metbodH  of  dlsinfcetioii  mid  destruction  carried 
out  on  the  fipotundef  the  vigorouH  HdmiiiiHtratloii  of  Qeiieivl  LorUMellkolf. 
NothiDf?  was  beard  at  the  plague  again  in  these  parba  till  IStfS  and  JQOU, 
when  outbretkks  were  reported  Ul  Vlodlmirorka  and  other  vUlagea  en  the 
Volga  in  tb«  Government  of  Aytra^h&o.  T^a  aabs^ueob  -  hjatorjr  of  thhi 
rpldemlc  is  not  yet  written,  "   '"  '"  •- '^J--'**'*'   •■  .  --^- •  .- 
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2.  N'aturcj  Symptoms,  avid  Diaaeminatum, 

Before  further  pursuing  the  chronology  and  diatribn- 
tion  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  ivell  to  give  some  account 
of  the  plague  itself,  its  cause,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
hi  transmitted.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  the  disea^  'u 
caused  by  the  growth  and  multiplication  in  the  human 
body  of  the  'Bacillus  pestis/  discovered  by  K^itasato  at 
Hong  Kong  in  1894,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  Yersin. 
It  would  bo  difficult  to  describe  it  accurately  without 
entering  into  technical  details.  Briefly  we  may  say  that 
it  is  a  abort  rod,  about  ^^  to  ,-j^  of  an  inch  long,  and 
two  or  three  times  as  long  as  broads  It  is  easily  coloured 
with  certain  aniline  dyes,  and  its  reaction  to  these  coloure. 
though  not  sufficient  absolutely  to  identify  the  species 
will  sometimea  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  other  species- 
BacteriQlogists  do  not,  however,  rely  on  these  charact«r5 
idone  to  identify  the  plague  bacillua  It  has  further  lo 
be  *  cultivated/  that  is  to  say,  artificially  grown  in  certain 
prepared  media*  such  as  broth,  gelatine,  etc.,  in  which 
it  produces  appearances  which  are,  speaking  broadly* 
characteristic,  so  that  any  bacillus  derived  from  a  sick 
person  with  suspicious  symptoms,  which  should  pre&pnt 
all  the  charaetera  described  by  Yersin,  Haffkine,  Hftiikiu, 
Leumann,  and  others,  might  with  very  great  probability, 
or  even  certainty,  be  identified  as  the  plague  bacillus. 
Among  these  characters  are  not  only  the  forms  assumetl 
by  the  growths  of  bncillit  but  the  range  of  temperalnre 
through  which  growth  takes  place.  The  bacillus  is  not 
killed  even  by  the  severest  cold  of  a  RuHsian  T^inttfr, 
several  degrees  below  zero^  Fahr.  On  the  other  hand,  it* 
growth  is  checked  by  heat;  it  is  killed  in  ten  to  thirty 
minutes  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  MO"  Fahr.,  and 
in  one  to  four  hours  by  a  temperature  of  122"^  Fahr*  These 
results  are  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  produc- 
tion and  duration  of  plague  epidemics. 

Sometimes  cultivation  experiments  alone  do  not  git* 
satisfactory  results ;  and  in  such  cases,  or  indeed  In  nJl 
where  the  decision  is  of  fundamental  importance,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  inoculation  of  animals.  A  very  siijall 
portion  of  any  secretion  or  animal  fluid  containing  tho 
bacillus,  if  inoculated  beneath  the  skin  of  a  small  rodent,. 
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sr,  in  the  case  of  rnts»  merely  applied  to  the  surfaco  of 
lo  eye  op  tho  nostril,  will  produce  a  severe  illness  with 
tha  characters  of  plague,  generally  causing  death  in 
Dm  one  to  four  days.  The  body  of  the  animal  thus 
affected  is  found  to  contain  an  enormous  number  of 
plague  bacilli.  Considering  the  enormous  human  intereste 
vphich  may  he  at  stake  in  the  decision  whether  a  par- 
ticular case  is  one  of  plague  or  not,  we  cannot  condemn, 
though  we  may  regret,  the  sacrifice  of  these  humble 
martyrs  of  science. 

That  this  minute  organism  18  actually  the  cause  of 
plague  has  been  proved  with  the  utmost  certainty*     It 
lias   been  found   in,  and  cultivated  from,  the  bjdieH  of 
fclague  patients  in  every  part  of  the  world,  not  only  where 
the  disoawe  is  constantly  prevalent  or  endemic,  but   in 
distant   countries   to  which   it  haa  been  accidentally  or 
purposely  carried.     It  has  never  been  found  in  the  human 
^K>dy,  or  in  the  lower  animals,  otherwise  than  in  cases  of 
^»lague.     If  any  doubt  should  still  remain,  final  proof  has 
been  afforded  by  lamentable  accidents  which  have  resulted 
from  infection  due  to  lack  of  caution.    In  1897  Dr  Miiller, 
of  the  University  of  Vienna,  who  was  sent  by  the  Austrian 
Government  to  study  plague  in  Bombay,  brought  home 
\vith  him  culturew  of  the  bacillus,  that  is,  small  quantities 
Kif   the   living  organism   in   glass  vessels.     Kxperiments 
^vere  made  with   these  in  the  laboratory  at  Vienna  to 
study  the  modes  by  which  infection  is  produced,  and  to 
discover  some  method  of  procuring  immunity.    A  year 
later,  in  October  1898,  a  servant  in  the  laboratory  was 
attacked   by  an  illness   which   was    at  first    token    for 
pneumonia,  but  turned  out  to  be  the  most  virulent  form 
of  the  disease^ — pnemnonic  plague.    He  was  isolated  in  a 
hospital,   but    a  nurse   who    attended    him    caught   the 
disease ;  and  finally,  Dr  MtUler  hiniself,  who  had  medical 
charge  of  the  patient,  and  who,  at  first,  notwithstanding 
his  experience  in  Bombay,  did  not  recognise  the  disease, 
was  infected.     All  three  patients  died  j  and,  had  it  not 
been  for   rigorous    precautions   to   avert   the    spread   of 
contagion,  an  epidemic  might  have  resulted.     Again,  in 
January  1000,  an  assistant  in  the  bacteriological  institute 
at  Cracow  lost  hia  life  in  tho  same  way  through  in- 
fection acquired  in  studying  cultures  of  the  plague  bacillus. 
-Whence  these  cultures  were  derived  is  not  stated. 


The  changes  and  rettctiona  set  up  in  t!ie  body  by  the 
entrance  of  the  bacillus  constitute  the  disease  willed  plague. 
Of  these,  in  a  non-medical  publicatiouj  only  a  short  ac- 
count can  bo  given.  The  virus  enters  tho  body,  generally 
speaking,  through  the  skin,  and  in  doing  so  may  proda(v 
only  a  very  slight,  or  no  appreciable,  injury  at  the  point 
of  entrance.  This  fact  has  been  verified  experimentftUy 
in  transmitting  the  disease  to  monlceya,  in  whom  lh« 
symptoms  are  more  precisely  like  those  of  the  human 
subject  than  in  other  animals.  From  the  point  of 
entrance  the  microbes  make  their  way  to  the  nearest 
group  of  lymphatic  glands,  which  become  swollen,  pro- 
ducing the  lumps  or  buboes  which  are  the  most  character- 
istic feature  in  the  ordinary  form  of  plague.  The  J^in- 
phatic  glands  act  to  a  certain  extent  as  filters,  and  delay 
the  penetration  of  the  bacilli  into  other  organs  and  intn 
the  blood.  But  this  barrier  ia  (^oon  overcome,  and  di« 
disease  becomes  generalised,  the  bacilli  entering  the  blood 
and  becomiug  thus  widely  disseminated  through  the  body. 
It  is  generally,  though  not  al^vays^  possible  to  recogniw 
the  bacillus  in  the  blood  at  some  period  of  the  disease^ 
especially  towards  its  termination. 

Although  infection  through  the  external  surface  is  the 
most  usual  mode  of  entrance,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
infection  may  be  received  by  the  respiratory  chantieU, 
and  also,  according  to  some  observers,  by  the  organs  of 
digestion.  This  last  mode  of  entrance*  though  its  possi- 
bility has  been  demonstrated  experimentally  in  animaU 
is  not  generally  recognised  as  a  means  by  which  bnrona 
beings  acquire  plague.  It  is  also  possible  to  convey  the 
infection  to  animals  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nostrils,  and  by  the  conjunctiva  or  external  surface  of  tho 
eye.  These  modes  of  infection  are  very  rare  in  the  human 
disease ;  but  one  case  occurred  in  Bombay*  where  a  num- 
became  fatally  infected  by  receiving  in  her  eyo  a  particle 
of  expectoration  coughed  up  by  a  patient  affected  with 
pneumonic  plague. 

In  whatever  way  received,  the  infection  ia  soon  made     , 
manifest  by  the  production  of  the  sjTnptonia  of  plagucM 
but,   as   in   other  similar  diseases,  there   is  a   period  of™ 
latency  or  incubation  before  the  attack  supervenes.    Thiit 
period  may  be  as  short  as  two  days,  or  oven  thirty-six 
hours,  gr  as  long  as  eight  or  possibly  ten  days;  but  ia, 
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enernlly  leas  than  five  days.     The  octuai  attack  be^pns 
ce   an   acute   fever  with   shiveriugs   followed    fay  heat, 
st,   severe    headache,   pains   is   internal    organjs   and 
lUiiolcs,   sometimes    vomiting.      The    temperature    rises 
»pidly,  reaching    104^  or  more    the   first  day,   and  its 
dmum,  two  or  three  degrees  higher,  on   the  second 
fcy,  with  remission  in  the  mornings.     The  face  is  usaaUy 
ie  nnd  void  of  expression,  or  with  a  frightened  look» 
ad  the  eyes  often  red  and  injected.    The  patient  may  he 
idy  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man, 
Concarrently  with   these   Byrnptoma,  or  immediately 
ter,  occur  the  well-known  huhoes.     These  swelling  are 
id  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  cases,  mc^t  frequently 
the  inguinal  and  femoral  regions*  next  in  the  armpits,, 
rarely  in  the  neck  or  under  the  Jaw.    The  swollen 
ids  are  not  usually  larger  than  an  almond  or  a  walnut, 
r  may  eqoal  an  egg  or  smaU  orange  in  size.    Often  they 
the  seat  of  acute  and  sudden  pain,  so  that  sufferers  in 
le  great  plague  of  Constantinople  in  the  fifth  centuiy 
led  they  were  smitten  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow 
an  invisible  demon ;  but  they  are  sometimes  painless, 
a   small  quantity  of    serum   be   extracted   from   the 
elling  by  a  hypodermic  e3(Tinge,  it  w*ill  be   found   to 
itain  the  plague  bacillus,  at  least  in  the  early  stages. 
Another  classical  sign  of  plague,  much  spoken  of  in 
times,  though  apparently  rarer  in  recent  epidemics, 
sy  be  mentioned  here — the  so-called  *  carbuncles."     This 
>rd  was  not  used  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  it  is  now 
aployed,  but  meant  a  boil  or  patch  of  gangrene  on  the 
Such  patches  are  observed*  but  not  very  commonly, 
have  no  special  importance  unless  they  indicate,  a« 
le  observers  think,  points  where  the  plague  %'irua  has 
Bnetrated  the  skin. 
Lastly,  an  ominous  appearance,  much  dwelt  upon  in 
books^  is  that  of  *  tokens/  i.e.  tokens  of  death  ;  purple 
livid  patches  on  the  skin,  due^  as  ■we  should  now  say, 
ecchymoses  or  petechiffi:.     Since  Mr  Colvill,  from  his 
erieuce  in  Baghdad,  says  they  appear  generally  only  a 
few   hours  before   death,   the   old  name  is  appropriate 
jogh.     Dr  Cabiadis  states  that  the  skin  is  sometimes 
I  mnch  covered  with  these  spots  as  to  become  of  a  dark 
hoe  after  death,  recalling  the  name  *  Black  Death.' 
the  older  and  more  re<!ent  accounts  of  the  malady 
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show  a  remnrfcablo  agreement.  Hardly  anything  tw 
been  added,  though  some  symptoms  are  now  more  cieaiij 
explained.* 

It  should  be  said  that,  while  the  above  account  refon 
to  the  ordinary  or  claasical  type  of  plague,  there  at 
varieties  of  the  disease  which  depart  considerably  ktm 
this  type.  First  there  is  the  so-called  '  pneumonic  pla^* 
in  w^hich  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  those  of  inflanuD&tiK 
of  the  lungs  with  high  fever  and  great  weakness,  bubo* 
being  mostly  inconspicuous.  This  is  a  particularly  deadly 
form  and  highly  contagiotjs.  Not  having  the  obvioos 
characters  of  ordinary  plague,  it  has  frequently  bwi 
mistaken  for  ordinary  pneumonia^  even  by  those  who 
had  seen  true  plague,  and  sometimes  with  disa&trotf 
consequences*  as  was  the  case  at  Vetlianka  in  1879,  TIa 
form  was  not  seen  in  the  first  epidemic  at  Hong  KoBj, 
but  was  recognised  in  Bombay  by  Dr  Childe,  who  fouc^ 
that  many  deaths  thus  occasioned  were  registered  a* 
pnoiunonia*  not  as  plague. 

Another  form  of  plague  called  '  Pestis  minor/  as  baflj 
less  fatal  than  the  ordinary  form,  is  characterised  bytki 
occurrence  of  buboes  containing  bacilli,  with  slight  fenf 
but  no  severe  symptoms,  and  is  rarely  fatal.  A  disetn 
of  this  kind  has  often  been  found  to  prevail  in  countriH 
Tvhero  severe  plague  also  prevailBi*  usually  preceding  « 
epidemic  of  the  latter»  for  instance  in  Baghdad  an  '  " 
neighbourhood,  and  in  Persia;  and  it  was  observed  i' 
city  of  Astrakhan  the  year  before  the  epidemic  which  u 
1879  attacked  the  villages  on  the  Volga.  Cases  recognned 
us  such  were  observed  by  Dr  Simpson  and  Dr  Cobb  in 
Calcutta  in  1S96,  though  the  diagnosis  was  not  aoeepte^ 
officially.  Considering  the  subsequent  occurreno*  <rf 
severe  plague  in  Calcutta,  and  the  numerous  iustaocc* 
in  which  a  similar  eequence  of  diseases  has  been  obsen'ci 
one  cannot  help  guspectiug  that  the  orijginal  diagaoBi^ 
was  right.     The  importance  of  this  form  of  disease  is  tfcit 


*  A  coiivGiii(>nt  ftopular  aummary  of  the  cbarKCteis  of  pla^e  to  gjTiMk 
a  ptipef  issued  by  the  LfKsa)  GovenLment  Board  for  the  us*  of  abip-OiCtt'C 
*nd  others,  entitled  '  How  to  Ka&w  Flaguo."  See  Report  o(  Meilic*!  Oft* 
oE  liocal  GovemmeDt  Board ;  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report,  IBW-iJ^^ 
p,  354.  A  good  general  ELccount  of  the  signs  of  plo^e,  wrtttesi  ^  ^ 
Cantlie.  has  also  been  Issued  by  the  London  County  CouueU,  Kod  h  f**" 
lEsbed  by  King  and  Son,  Great  Smith  Street,  pioe  M. 
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forms  a  link  between  suocjessive  epidernica  of  severe 
plague,  and  explains,  perhaps,  the  continued  vitality  of 
the  virus  in  the  interval. 

Plague  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases  which  attack 

numbers   of   people.     The  mortality  among   those 

?ked  has  varied  from  thirty   or  forty  per   cent,  to 

lety-fivB,  or  nearly  a  hundre<I.  The  lowest  figures 
[taking  trustworthy  records  only)  were  noted  in  E^ypt, 
In  the  years  1830-40,  just  before  the  final  extinction  of 
plague  in  that  country;  the  highest  have  heen  recorded 
in  the  recent  epidemics.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the 
casie-mortality  in  Hong  Kong  has  been  higher  than  has 
Dver  been  recorded  in  large  epidemics,  via.  over  ninety- 
five  per  cent.*  In  Bombay  the  case-mortality  wan  over 
eighty  per  cent.,  while  in  former  epidemics  in  Baghdad, 
according  to  Colvill  and  Cabiadis»  it  w^as  only  tifiy-five 
per  cent.  The  difference  is  partly  a  matter  of  race,  for 
the  Chinese  have  been  shown  to  be  more  susceptible  to 
plague  and  to  have  less  power  of  resistance  than  other 
Asiatics,  and  far  less  than  Europeans.  The  tatter  are  not 
only  less  liable  to  take  plagTie  but  havo  a  much  better 
chance  of  recovery ;  the  rate  of  mortality  among  them 
being  apparently  thirty  per  cent,  or  less.  Plagne  is  also 
very  rapidly  fatal^  more  so  than  almost  tiny  disease 
except  cholera.  Some  cases  are  fatal  within  twenty-four 
hours ;  more  than  half  the  fatal  cases  die  on  the  third 
day  ;  five^aixths  on  the  fifth  day ;  while  those  w^ho  live 
logger  usually  recover.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to 
explain  the  terror  which  this  fearful  malady  inspires  in 
those  who  have  watched  its  effects. 

tNo  question  is  more  certain  to  be  asked  than  this — 
hether  plague  is  contagious ;  and  none  has  been  more 
keenly  delmted.  In  old  times  contagion  was  greatly 
dreaded,  and  the  whole  system  of  quarantine  was  founded 
on  this  belief.  But  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  French  physicians  who  studied  the  plague  in 
Egypt  boldly  denied  the  reality  of  contagion  and  exposed 
jemselves  freely  to  its  risks.  Bulard  wore  clothes  fresh 
>in  the  body  of  one  ^vho  had  died  of  plague,  and  Clot 


*  When  casea  of  plagne  are  concealed,  the  Dumber  of  deathg  In  pro. 
tion  to  cfiaea  mn^  convey  no  exaggefnted  Impression^  niiice  those  cases 
f-wblch  recoTery  t«kes  place  are  IlJcflly  never  to  be  rwordfld  at  all.    Hence, 
rbaps,  the  recorded  coBe-iuortal  ity  Id  too  Mgh. 
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Bey  inoculntcd  himself  ivith  matter  from  a  bubo.  BoA 
escaped  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  an  Englieh  phj^ciaa. 
Dr  Whyte,  died  in  1802  from  a-n  inoculation  perfomwd 
by  himself. 

As  regards  contagion  in  the  ordinary  sensd^  apart  friB 
inoculation,  recent  experience  shows  that  in  hoRphaUff 
healthy  houses  the  disease  seldom  passes  from  thaii 
person  to  those  around  him.     On  the  other  hand  in  ( 
and    ill-ventilated   houses,    the   disease    generally 
through  most  part  of  the   household,  if    not   int'Or 
^th ;  and  in    sueh   places   doctors  and  attendants 
sonietinies  caught  the  disease.     The  house  itself^  wH 
its  inhabitants,  may  convey  the  infection,  as  was  si 
in  the  case  of  the  British  soldiers  in  Hong  Kong  ^1 
caught  plague  while  cleaning  out  the  filthy  housei  ift*! 
c«ntly  occupied  by  plague  patients.     But  the  contagiosa] 
of  the  disease  varies  much  in  different  epidentic«. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  infection  may  be  eonvpyi.*(i  by  I 
the  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  of  a£Fect«d  persons.    Howcfw,  I 
generally  speaking,  the  infectivity  of  snch  objects  is  *oon 
lost,  as  the  bacillus  is  killed  by  rapid  drying,  especiaUy  «l  I 
a  high  temperature  such  as   80°-9(f,  when   it   does  not 
survive  more  than  four  to  six  days.     At  a  loTver  tem[>er»-| 
ture,  e.g.  60%  it  may  survive  longer.     Direct  sunlight  kIU<j 
the   bacillus   in   an   hour   or  less.     On  the  other  hand,! 
infected   clothing,  packed  up  while   damp  and   secluded 
from  light  and  air,  may  retain  the  infection  for  a  miwh 
longer  time»  as  has  been  more  than  once   noted  in  the 
history  of  the  plague.    There  is,  moreover^  great  reason  lo 
believe  that  vermin  from  the  body  or  clothes  may  coany 
infection. 

It  is  also  certain  that  the  infection  of  plague  may  bo 
conveyed  by  the  dead  body  \  and  there  are  well-attested 
instances  of  those  concerned  in  burial  or  in  post'mortcm 
examinations  ha\nng  contracted  the  disease.  But  this 
very  raroly  occurs,  and  there  is  nothing  to  support  the 
theory  that  cadaveric  infection  is  an  important  means  cf 
transmitting  or  keeping  alive  the  disease.  The  bacSfi 
in  dead  bodies  lose  their  vitality  after  fourteen  dny  | 
or  less. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  while  plague  is  not  a  i 
highly  contagious  disease  in  the  ordinaiy  sense^  it  is  some- 
times capable  of  pa.sf^ing  directly  from  person  to  person; 
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fence  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were 
Don  -con  tfigi  o  u  ». 

Tho  ways  and  means  already  mentioned  by  "whitdi 
llagiae  is  spread  must  be  rogarded  as  personal  contagion, 
Urect  or  indirect.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
lie  disease  may  be  spread,  liud  possibly  kctpt  alive  in  an 
indeinie  form,  without  aflTet^tin^  human  beings  at  all.  It 
las  long  been  felt  by  some  pathologists  that  personal 
iDntagion  is  inadequate  to  explain  the  transmission  of 
ilague  in  certain  circumstances,  or  its  continued  existence 
n  certain  places,  between  the  epidemics  of  human  disease, 
3[ence  several  writers  (e.g.  Liebermeister  in  '  Ziemssen  b 
yyclopaedia,'  Payne  in  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Britannic*/ 
Treigbton  in  his  '  Hintory  of  Epidemics  in  Britain  ')  aug' 
(ested  that  the  infection  or  miasma  of  plague  muat  reside 
n  the  soil,  Hke  that  of  malaria,  as  well  as  in  the  bodies  of 
nfectcd  persons.  If  we  take  the  expression  'soil'  in  h 
nrjde  sense,  meaning  external  nature,  outside  the  human 
}ody,  this  belief  has  been  conhrmed  smce  the  discovery  of 
Jbe  bacillus,  for  it  is  certain  that  it  has  a  mode  of  existenco 
luit'O  independent  of  man,  in  animals  living  underground, 
jspecially  in  rats.  Just  as  ague,  which  used  to  be  re- 
corded as  a  soil-disease,  has  turned  out  to  be  conveyed  by 
nsectft  which  have  their  habitat  in  water,  so  it  may  tura 
)ut  thiit  plugue  IS  a  soil-disease  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
r^rtaiu  animals  living  in  the  soil.  There  is  no  positive 
jroof  that  the  bacillus  actually  lives  in  the  earth  like  that 
jf  tetanus;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  proof  that 
lie  is  not  the  ease,  and  there  are  many  circumstances 
iich  make  it  probable. 

That  rats  and  some  other  animals  of  similar  habits  die 
considerable  numbers  during  an  epidemic  of  plague, 
as  observed  long  ago  and  distinctly  stated  by  Arabian 
writers.  In  the  later  European  and  Egj'ptian  epidemics, 
Is  olfio  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  where  the  plague  has 
been  carefully  studied,  these  things  do  not  seem  to  bo 
Mentioned,  But  it  has  been  known  for  nearly  half  a 
century  that  in  the  endemic  centres  of  plague  in  northern 
India  and — as  more  lately  observed — in  Yunnan,  the  death 
if  ratis  ta  a  constant  phenomenon  in  plague  epidemics, 
Jfiually,  if  Tiot  always,  preceding  the  outbreak  among 
humnn  beings.  The  late  Dr  C.  R.  Francis,  who,  with 
Dr  Pearson  examined  an  epidemic  in  Kumauu  iu   185^^ 
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clearly  recognised  the  mortality  among  rata,  and  infemd 
that  the  poi^OTi  of  i^lague  roHided  in  the  soil.*    RatdwaaHi 
come  out  of  their  holes,  looking  daxed  and  ill,  and  dii 
above  ground,    Dr  Francis  examined  a  dead  rat  and  found 
it  had  Buffered  from  a  sort  of  pneumonia.     Snakes  oln 
diedt  probably  from  eating  the  rate.     The  villager  re- 
garded these  occurrences  as  signs  of  an  impending  plagui 
In  Yunnan  similar  observationa  regarding  rata  have  beo 
made.     A  eimilar  striking  mortality  among  rats,  and  ai» 
among  mice,  has  been  observed  in  every  plagno  epidcunis 
in  China  and  India,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  the  recenl 
epidemics  in  other  countries  presumably  derived  then< 
even  so  far  off  as  Australia  and  South  Africa.    Koch 
similar  observations  in  Central  Africa, 

The  connection  of  rats  with  plague  is  so  general  us  t^ 
be  evidently  not  accidental.  It  is  found  on  examlnntiofl 
that  the  disease  they  die  of  is  actually  plague,  and  that 
their  bodies  are  swarming  with  plague  bacilli.  Thoy 
have  been  found  dead  in  -warehouses,  especially  granarien; 
in  the  rooms  of  houses  where  people  have  died  of  pingue; 
and,  what  is  very  important,  in  the  holds  of  ships  atnoBj; 
cargo  of  various  kinds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  huioaii 
beings  may  acquire  plague  fiom  rats.  Men  have  caught 
it  from  handling  dead  rats,  or  from  going  to  live  b 
houses  where  rats  had  died,  as  in  certain  Indian  vill&g<?!< : 
and  occasionally,  it  is  thought,  through  the  intermediate 
link  of  cats.  But  there  is  still  another  way,  which  some 
think  the  commonest,  by  which  the  rat  plague  may  pB» 
to  men,  ijamely,  by  fleas.  These  peste  abound  on  the 
bodies  of  rats,  which,  as  ie  the  custom  of  paraaitea,  they 
desert  after  the  death  of  their  hosts.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Dr  Simond  that  fleas  can  carry  the  infection  from  ntt 
to  rat.  The  infection  of  man  by  this  means  is  therefoi 
clearly  poaaible*  and  has,  in  some  instances,  been  distinctl; 
traced*  At  all  events,  though  the  method  of  transmisait 
may  be  uncertain,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  ntl 
disease  does  somehow  spread  to  man.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  rata  carry  the  infection  from  one  part  ta 
another  of  the  same  town.  When  there  has  been  a 
mortality  of  rats  in  one  district,  the  Bur^n,vora  desert 
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*  Pranda  and  Pearson,  'Indian  AnnnlB  of  Medic4«1  Science. '  vol.  I  (ISMt. 
The  otntemeiitfi  Vfurv  rcpt-ated  b^  Dr  Frtmcb  hi  ihe  '  Triiouctioiu  o(  U»» 
Epidcujlological  Society,"  Loinlon,  vol.  tv,  p.  4Ul.     See  also  cvMeDCC  | 
iKjfon?  the  IndUm  l*\ngvu!  CummVfeavQ'a, 
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■Jiftrt  entirely  and  appear  in  another  part,  where  A  similar 
^xaortality  among  tliem  occurs,  as  waa  clearly  proved  in 
jimbay.  This  explains  the  seemingly  capricious  manner 
Tvhich  the  infection  of  plague  spreads  through  a  city, 
it  folloTft'ing  the  lines  of  human  intercourse,  or  being 
atermined  by  purely  physical  conditions.  The  rate  of 
Fdiffuslon  of  pla^e  has  always  been  noticed  to  be  very 
lsIow,  unlike  that  o£  a  disease  conveyed  by  direct  conta- 
ion  among  men. 

Ontaide  cities,  on  land,  diffusion  by  means  of  ruts  is 
avideatly  only  posstble  within   narrow  limits;   but  the 
question  has  naturally  been  raised  whether  infected  rats 
%y  not,  as  well  as  infected  peraona,  carry  the  infection 
>iii  one  country  to  another   by  means  of   ships.      AU 
faliipa  contain   rats,  which    have  many  opportunities  of 
ssing  from  the  ship  to  land,  in  harbours  and  docks,  just 
\t»  they  pass  from  land  to  the  ship.     The  Indian  Pla^^a 
I  Commission    came    to    the    concluaion    that   ^although, 
I  theoretically,  it  is  possible  that  plague-infected  rats  might 
[  carry  the  disease  from  one  country  to  another,  there  is 
absolutely   no   evidence    that    infection    has    ever    been 
I  carried  in  this  manner.'     But^  since  the  Commission  left 
[India  in  1809,  much  fresh  evidence  on  this  point  has  como 
>  to  light.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  that  of  the  out- 
I  break  of  plague  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  1900»  on 
(which  an  admirable   report  has  been   published   by  Dr 
,  Afihburton  Thompaon,     This  epidemic  began  in  certain 
wharves  on  Darley  Harbour,  where  the  death  of  rats  was 
observed  a  week  or  two  before  the  first  case  o^  plague^ 
that  of  a  wharf  carman^  taken  ill  on  January  19th,  1900 — 
I  occurred.    Ships  from  Hong  Kong'  and  from  Numea,  New 
'  Caledonia  (where  plague  was  then  epidemic),  bad  been 
I  lying  at   the  wharves  for  some  weeks ;  but  the  precise 
source  whence  infected    rats  might  have  come  was  not 
I  discovered.      Dr  Thompson  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  disease  was  not  directly  communicated  from  the  sick 
to  the  healthy,  but  was  spread  about  the  city  by  the  epi- 
zootic plague  affecting  rats,  which  came  to  an  end  about 
[the  same  time  as  the  human  epidemic  ceased.* 


*  In  the  present  ycAT  a  ship  came  to  tbe  [nrt  o(  Bristol  with  ptogue- 
^_  infected  rats  ;  tbe  eveat  is  thutt  roportod  by  Dr  D.  S.  Duii«a,  the  ciiergcLEc 
^Bineiiical  olBcc^r  of  henltb  for  l^rl^tol :-~ 
^1       >  La  JjADuurr  IWil  a  gium-boAL,  AfLvou  dAya  out  trotn  Smyrna^  lurivcd  in 
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There  ie  therefore  abundant  evidence  that  rats  unifier 
from  a  disease  identical  with  human  plague  -,  that  thnr 
epidemics  for  the  moBt  part  immediately  precede  huraia 
epidemics  ;    that  they  can  transmit  the  disease  to 
kind ;  and  that  they  can  carry  the  infection  about. 
certain  limits,  on  land,  and  also  by  ships  from  one  ro 
to  another.   There  is  no  proof  that  rats  do  actually  n 
the  disease  from  men,  though  this  is  shown  by  expe 
to  be  perfectly  possible.     In  China  rata  as  well  as 
have  been  found  devouring  the  corpses  of  men  d 
plague;  and  the  infection  of  the  aoil  by  human  beiagtii 
an  obvious  means  of  transmission*   All  these  facts  lead  ta 
a  hypothesis  which  must  have  been  crystalliaing  in  maBj 
minds  during  the  last  few  years,  namely,  that  the  pbiga« 
is  primarily  a  disease  of  rats,  and  only  secondiirily  a  hunuu 
disease. 

This  striking  hypothesis  was  publicly  stated  by  Dr 
Koch  at  tho  recent  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  but  iu^ 
been  previously  enunciated  by  Dr  Manson,  and  probaWy 
by  others.  Wo  have  similar  instances  in  the  diseawi 
anthrax,  glanders,  and  rabies,  belonging  to  cattle,  horert. 
and  dogs  respectively,  which  affect  man  only  as  derived 
by  infection  from  those  animals ;  and  in.  some  other  s> 
called  *  epizootics,"  which,  though  occasionally  iufectind 
mnn»  are  not  primarily  human  diseases.  It  seems  cloar 
that  an  epidemic  of  plague  in  one  of  its  endeimc  centfw. 

the  central  hftrbour  of  the  city,  witLin  a  stone's  throw  of  tbe  public  UHllh 
OfflceB.  with,  a  biatary  of  no  Ulncaa  on  the  voyage,  and  therefore  doI  "Ib- 
feeted  "  under  tha  regutations,  and  not  legally  liable  to  any  delentkc  «r 
supervirtion.  For  some  montha  howevor  apecitU  precftutionsi  as  ui  off- 
mooring  of  vessels  from  tUe  quay-aide,  disc -guarding  of  ropes,  upUttinS 
j^augways,  and  iluy-und -night  watchme^n,  hod  btiL'n  enforced  tUfStringeftUftf 
Hie  Hbsence  of  wpeclul  powers  would  permit ;  and  as  Infected!  rnW  hftd  b*** 
uaxried  to  the  port  of  Hamburg  In  tho  previous  wcekr  a  CAreful  waU^ 
u'fts  kept. 

'  Thirteen  rats  were  found  dead  In   the  (orehold,  and  PrOfesftOT  KW* 
eonflmied  th^  death  of  CE>rtain  of  these  from  plague,  but  not  until  thli 
ot  ffmln  bad  been  partly  diachflrged  and  dislribmed.    Thereupon 
wi\H  dealt  with  aa   an  "  Inlectcd "  tihlp,   and  as  no  plague   resul 
iuc-atiure&  of  precaution  and  disinfection  may  be  taken  lo  have  been  In 
inaijince  nuccesslul.'    {British  ilt'dicat  Journal,  August  10th.  ItWl.* 

Owing  to  the  precautiouB  ^far  In  advance  of  official  regulations,  but 
ward»  npproved  by  the  Local  Government  BoanJf  and  energetic  nn 
Loiien  by  the  Bristol  health  authoritiea,  no  infection  of  the  port  tollOWKl;j 
hut  thu  danger  was  evidently  very  great.    A*  Dr  Davles  remark^,  thr 
ia  for  the  quay- labourers  who  unlDU<i  the  cargo^  not  tor  the  hlilpS  i-revt  i 
It  would  not  have  been  surprlt^lng  had  nQum  of  Ihu  fonnt-r  tjecome  iufi 
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sd  often  in  its  secondary  foci,  Ib  at  first  as  much  an 
jizootic  as  the  cattle-plague ;  but  when  once  trans* 
^tted  to  man,  the  disease  inay  be  kept  up,  at  least  for 
time,  by  human  intercourse  alone,  and  may  be  carried 
from  one  country  to  another  without  the  intermediation 
of  rats. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  infection  carried  by  ahips 
raa  connected  with   the  cargo  and   not  with  rats ;  but 
is  clearly  not   the  case.     It  has   been  shown   that 
Merchandise   in   the  ordinary  sense,  such   aa   corn,  cot- 
^u,  wool,  etc.«  does  not  carry  infection;  but  rags,  that 
portions  of  cast-off  ctothingi  come  under  another  catO' 
>iy,  and  are  a  very  dangerous  article  of  merchandise 
when  coming  from  an  infected  country. 

Much  has  still  to  be  discovered  about  the  plague  in  rats. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  derive  the  bacillus  from 
the  soil  or  only  from  each  other.  The  causes  of  the  viru- 
lent outbreaks  or  epidenvics  among  them  are  unknown  ; 
id  it  has  yet  to  be  made  out  whether  any  particular 
cies  of  rata  are,  especially  or  exclusively,  liable  to  the 
le. 


3.  Recent  Oatbrectks  in  the  East* 

_  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  more  recent  history  of 
plague,  and  more  especially  of  its  occurrence  in  British 
possessions.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  British 
fx:cupation  of  India,  plague  had  a  very  partial  and  limited 
distribution,  so  that  it  had  become  a  saying  that  there 
was  no  plague  east  of  the  Indus.  But  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century^  from  1815  to  1821,  severe  epidemics 
occurred  in  the  western  provinces  north  of  Bombay, 
Gujarat,  Kattywar,  and  Cutch,  and  in  IS36  at  Pali  in 
Rajputana.  The  origin  of  these  outbreaks  was  not  clearly 
traced,  but  it  was  suspected  that  the  disease  had  been 
introduced  froin  Persia  or  Mesopotamia.  It  was  thought 
till  lately  that  these  were  the  earliest  records  of  plague 
m  India,  but  recent  researches  have  brought  to  light 
accounts  of  epidemics  in  the  aeventeonth  century,  for 
inatance*  at  Agra,  Lahore,  and  Delhi  in  1616-17,  and  at 
other  places,  including  Bombay,  from  1689  to  1702.  The 
malady  seems,  however,  to  have  died  out  in  India  genor- 
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ally  about  the  same  time  as  it  became  extinct  in  Bn| 
and  Western  Enrope,  since  there  are  no  distinct 
of  its  existence  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  there  has  been 
for  something  Uke  a  century,  and  has  existed  probal 
several  eenturieSj  a  dieeaae  called  Tnah^mari. 
now  been  clearly  shown  to  be  nothing  else  than 
in  a  very  ^-irulent  form.  The  distrieta  of  KumauA 
Gurhwal  are  the  special  seat  of  this  disease,  which  hi 
reeuiTed  frequently  in  groups  of  mountain  villages 
altitude  of  7000  feet  or  more,  the  same  places  and 
the  same  houses  being  affected  year  after  year. 
was  first  clearly  eatabliehed  in  modem  times  that  aaj 
living  underground,  especially  rats,  are  subject  to 
disease,  and  usually  take  it  before  the  human  inhabitant- 
a  fact  of  vast  importance  in  relation  to  the  causation  mJ 
continuance  of  plague.  This  region  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  original  homes  of  plagne»  and  probably  one  of  iht 
oldest  now  known.  There  is  much  plausibihty  in  t^ 
belief  that  it  was  the  starting-point  of  the  '  Black  Death' 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Following  the  Himalayan  range  eastward,  we  fin* 
no  known  seats  of  plague,  putting  aside  some  vaguaAoA 
unconfirmed  reports  of  its  occurrence  in  Kashrair  and 
Nepaul.  But  an  elevated  region  in  Southern  Cliimn,  in 
the  province  of  Yunnan,  south'cast  from  the  HimaUyaar 
is  also  an  original  seat  of  plague^  not  at  preaent  couue^t^^d 
with  any  other  endemic  centre.  The  Yunnan  country  i« 
mountainouSt  and  plaguo  is  said  to  occur  only  at  eleTStoi 
situations  from  1200  to  7200  feet  above  the  sea.  Under 
ground  animals  are  affected,  especially  rat«,  which  Ie« 
their  holes  and  are  found  dead  above  ground.  Tbough 
the  records  of  epidemics  in  this  part  of  the  world  do  ool 
go  farther  back  than  1850,  it  is  probable  that  Tunniin  t 
an  original  and  an  ancient  seat  of  plague.  Tlie  disease  e 
said  to  spretid  from  this  district  to  the  neighbouring  ]wtI> 
hut  till  lately  the  only  other  place  in  southern  Chirt 
definitely  known  to  be  subject  to  epidemics  of  plague  w* 
the  seaport  of  Pakhoi  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  Here  th 
epidemics  have  recurred  apparently  vrith  lees  frequt'Ofy 
than  in  Yunnan ;  but  there  is  known  to  have  been  oao  ifl 
1893,  and  a  neighbouring  district  was  affected  in  ISW 
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Africa,  «od 

-Tbe  eeatB  of  plftpie  ^■i«^iii;  farfoce  Uie  jaar  18tM  vvtb 

Ben^iiazi  in  tbe  inufiuu,    of  Tripoii  And  tlie   Asr 

itry  in  Afhia,  both  oC  otiljr  local  fipnrfTim  ;  (^)  aa 

iportant  fMJwaii  seat  in  gaiitg^  y,  Aas,  barn^  ite  iMBtrp 

( of  TWkiili  aad  IVuBian  KnrABlatt.  vitli 

to  Baghdad  and  the  pUnv  of  tbe 

azMl  Eaphr&fiu^  eastward  to  Fetaia  and  northwaid 

C^pioa  Se«k  to  AsCrakbso  and  the  loirer  Volga ; 

moontam  ^striets  Gmhwal  aad  Komaan  hi  th« 

ilajas,  from  ^rhich  do  «3cteD9QS  has  been  traced  ;  {tt) 


I 


'  dii^trictB  in  aoothem  China  mentioned  abow.     These 

ities  are  ffhovn  hi  the  first  map. 

Theee  centres  -were  apparently  xndependeat.  no  «mi- 

don  being  tzseeabie  beTween  tham :  and,  before  18M, 

le  was  not  knowu  to  exist  in  anr  other  part  of  the 

Qrld,  though  recent  TUTTintigTiTirn"  niakfi  it  pmfaahle  that 

ne  otiier  parts  of  northern  Africa,  and  aiao  MUBie  pacta 

'  Central  Ana,  harboured  tlie  pestilence. 

It  was  the  focn^  in  southern  China  which  communicated 

disease  to  what  has  turned  out  to  be  the  mo^  im- 

t  centre  for  its  dlstHbatioD  in  modem  tixQ««s  nasM^hr. 

t  of  Hon^  Koog*     It  seems  cl^u*  that  the  outbreak  in 

nton  pre4:eded  that  of  Hong  Kong;  and  the  constant 

mmonication  between  the  two  places  easily  exptaina 

the  island  became  infected.     It  is  not  ao  clear  how 

the  plo^ae  got  to  Canton ;  but  conununicAtion  br  land  in 

S  from  T^rmaD  to  the  town  of  Liao  Tchoa  and  other 

in  the  province  of  Kwang  Si  appears  to  have  been 

Nearly  established.     Thence  it  seeing  to  have  gone  down 

the  CanUm  river  to  Canton^  where  the  disease  was  recog- 

in  an  epidemic  form  in  Febniar}-  18&4,     Probably 

waa  a  much  wider  diffusion  of  plague  in  sonthem 

lina   than   has   ever   been  officially  admitted.     In   the 

Dopuloufi   and   insanitary  city  of    Canton  an   ecomioua 

lortality  resulted,  but  tbe   actual   number*   cannot   be 
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m-ciirately  known.*  The  epidemic  in  Hong  Kong,  offi* 
irinlly  recognised  in  May  1894,  was  also  exceediaglr 
dcHlructive.  Full  accounts  appeared  in  tlie  papers  at  tJK 
time,  but  it  is  now  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  tbao  nil 
attontion  to  certain  aspectR  of  the  visitation. 

In  i\w  first  place  the  di^ioase  ra^ed  especially  aincilif 
tho  Chineso — who  form  of  course  the  great  majority  of  Ik 
poindHt.i4in— and  in  a  degree  out  of  proportion  to 
iiuiiici-icftl  preponderance.  Foreigners  other  than 
w«ri»  k^Bs  frequently  attacked,  and  Europeans 
hardly  at  all»  except  that  some  deaths  occurred 
l*!n^Ut^!i  floldierj9  engaged  in  works  of  disinfection. 
ovc^r.  niuong  Chinese  attacked,  the  case-morlajity 
prnportiuii  of  deaths  to  cases)  was  higher  ibftn 
c»thor  rtiC43s,  heing  over  90  per  cent.,  a  rate  of 
very  rarely  known,  even  in  plague.t 

TliM  insanitary  habits  and  the  prejudices  of  tlw 
populniton  con^huted  to  the  spread  of  tiie  disB 
the  rliineso  quarter  (a  part  having  oonaiuit 
Canton),  where  the  greatest  mortality 
nrt>  nu>stly  trniall  and  ill-built;  and«  even   »l>qa  tlM 
nufllcieutly  roomy,  the  advantage  is  dmaliuyvd  b^ 


*  Om  ivnuu-kAMe  fefttitre  nmf  hue  hi  l 
Utfii  pnpntmlmi.  n^rtmUmtt  n  m^«00^  -rto  Vtn  ! 
htmlt*  mui  i^wm,    Tlili  ■i|imIIii  numkJlM  h  iitil  U 
■w^  frompUgoa.    A  tnAktaa  that  a  i 

n«Ck*q(liaaidoatal«WbM  ban  pnnr««i  %  J 
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lous  over-crowding.  It  is  the  practice  to  convert  one 
orey  into  two  by  horizontal  partitions  or  fabe  floors, 
,e  low  dwellings  thus  formed  being  sometimes  without 
ndow^8<  Into  these  narrow  spaces  are  crowded  whole 
milies,   with    their    appurtenances,   clean   or    unclean, 

itary  or  insanitary.  A}^ain,  the  customs  of  the  Chinese 
id  them  to  deny  the  fact  of  'illnees,  and  to  conceal 
ieir  sick ;  ^rhUe  dead  bodies  are  often  exposed  in  the 
reets.*  Against  these  hostile  influences  it  is  no  wonder 
;at  sanitary  measures,  in  the  European  sense,  were  not 
sry  BuccessfuL  The  plague  was  almost  absent  in  1895, 
t  reuurrod  in  1896  and  subsequent  years,  in  spite  of  the 
ost  energetic  measures  of  disinfection  and  attemptH  at 
tlntlon*  It  should  be  stated  that  a  great  mortality 
long  rats  was  obser\'ed  in  Hong  Kong,  as  elsewhere; 
d  thoae  animals  were  found  to  be  dying  of  the  plague. 
loy  have  been  vigorously  destroyed.  In  1900  no  less 
Lan  43,000  dead  rate  were  burnt  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  moat  important  residt^  in  a  scientific  sense,  of  the 
bug  Kong  epidemic  was  the  diBcovery  of  the  plague 
cillns.  This  important  discovery  was  made  on  June 
tht  1894,  by  Dr  Kitasato,  a  Japanese  aavanti  one  of  a 
Dmmiesion  sent  over  by  the  enlightened  zeal  of  the 
.panese  Government.  Shortly  afterwards  the  result 
as    confirmed    by    the    independent    investigations    of 

Tersin,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Saigon,  The  exist- 
ce  of  such  a  bacillus  was  indeed  foreseen,  and,  in  a 
nse,  inferred ;  but  the  credit  of  this  momentous  die- 
ivery  belongs   to   Dr   Kitasato   and   almost   equally  to 

Yersin,  who  was  a  close  second  in  the  race.  We  may 
tgret  that,  in  a  British  possession,  the  laurel  was  not 
on  by  a  British  investigator ;  but  it  should  he  remem- 
red  that  the  time  of  the  local  medical  staff  is  in 
ch  epidemics  necessarily  occupied  with  official  duties, 
hile  foreign   investigators   can   give   their  whole  time 

research. 

The  further  consequences  of  the  firm  footing  obtained 

plague  in  Canton  and  Hong  Kong  have  been  very 
Bftstrous.  The  infection,  which  before  had  lurked  in 
iountain  villages,  inland  towns,  or  minor  seaports,  with 


*  No  leu  thai!  412  out  of  the  1082  dead  ia  1900  were  taien  of  periiOua 
and  dead  ia  the  slreetH,    {Hoofi  Kong  OfllciHl  Report  fpr  1^)0,) 
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a  limited  meAn«  of  dissommaUoti.  was  now  raging  ta 
great  centres  of  trade,  having  communication  by  sea  with 
many  parts  of  the  world.  That  plague  can  be  cAnied 
about  by  ships  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  well  ascertained  Csct, 
though  the  precise  mode  of  transmission  may  not  be  ia 
every  case  <ilear.  From  Canton  and  Hong  Kong  it  vat 
natural  that  the  nearest  Chinese  porta  should  be  fim 
infected.  Accordingly  the  plague  pasaed  to  Amoy,  lator 
to  Macao,  and  probably  other  places  on  the  coast  d 
China.*  It  spread  alao  to  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Formosti,  where  it  produced  a  considerable  epidemic;  it 
even  reached  the  shores  of  Japan^  but  there  it  'was  rapidlf 
stamped  out  by  the  energetic  action  of  the  Japanoie 
Government.  In  later  epidemics,  however,  the  diaeitfe 
obtained  a  footing  in  that  country. 

The  most  important  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  ■whieh  ia 
probably— though  not  certainly — traceable  to  commuuica- 
tion  with  Hong  Kong,  is  that  of  Bombay,  Ancient  records 
Bhow  that  the  plague  had  prevailed  in  Bombay  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  down  to  the  present  time 
the  disease  was  not  known  to  exist  in  India,  except  in  tbe 
few  localities  already  referred  to ;  and  five  years  ago  it 
was  not  epidemic  even  in  the  mountain  districts  on  the 
filopes  of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  etill  lingered.  There 
fore  when,  in  the  summer  of  1S96^  the  plague  appeared  ia 
Bombay,  it  was  virtually  a  new  disease. 

On  the  23rd  of  September  the  first  case  was  ofiiciaily 
reported.  But,  aa  generally  happens^  it  was  soon  fouud 
that  previous  cases  had  occurred  which  had  not  been 
recognised  or  not  reported,  and  that  one  death  had 
actually  been  registered  as  from  plague  on  August  31st. 
It  appeared  on  enquiry  that  in  July  and  August  sevemi 
cases  of  fever  with  glandular  swellings,  and  also  cases  of 
fever  with  pneumonia  had  occurred,  which  must,  in  tb« 
light  of  subsequent  events,  be  regarded  as  cases  of  plague. 

*  The  plague  did  not  pu^-S.  to  AIacilo  Lmm^dtately.  Not  a  singJo  <rjur  uf 
p1agu«  occurred  in.  Miicoo  in  M»y  IBft-l,  when  it  was  rftging  in  Hong  KoiV> 
notwith^tibndinR  ibe  frequent  coiiuuunLcatlon  botweea  Uac  porta,  acd  it>* 
immigration  into  Macdo  at  thoutiands  from  Hong  Kong.  This  sinfrulAT 
eiemption  of  a  placi?  in  oouiuiunicatlon  witli  a  plague  ceotre  ha*  often  h(vn 
noticed.  Formerly,  wht-n  the  plngTje  prevjillod  in  Hgypt,  Cairo  might ' 
affected  Aiid  aot  Alexandria,  or  vi^e  versa,  though  conUDanlcatiin 
perfectly  open. 
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ft'crwards  natire  doctors,  who  were  the  chief  medical 
ptondants  of  the  poorer  class  of  natives,  stated  that  smce 
y  they  had  seen  luatiy  cases  of  *  fever,*  attended  by  a 
ery  high  mortality.  The  registered  death-rate  from 
fever,'  and  also  from  '  lung  diseases,'  had  during  thia 
iod  been  much  above  the  average.  Now  these  two 
laes  of  disease  are  precisely  those  with  w^hich  plague  ia 
.ost  often  confounded,  so  that  tlie  reference  of  the  firat 
es  of  plague  to  a  date  aa  early  as  May  is  not  improb- 
able, more  especially  as  in  Indian  climates  the  extreme 
eat  of  the  summer  montha  always  checka,  without 
ctually  stopping  the  plague.  Thus  an  epidemic  which 
gau  in  May  might  not  have  become  prominent  till 
iptember.  But  all  thig  is  obscure ;  and,  to  quote  the 
ords  of  Mr  Nathan,  'no  certain  information  has  been 
athered  as  to  when  the  outbreak  in  the  city  of  Bombay 
lommenced^  what  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  out- 
ireak,  or  even  in  what  part  of  the  city  the  first  caaea 
iiirred/ 

When  onc6  observed,  however,  the  Mandvi  qviarter — 
a  crowded  and  insanitary  district  lying  along  the  harbour^ 
full  of  large  granaries  where  ships  discharge  their  grain 
■was  the  first  part  affected  ;  and  until  the  end  of  Soptom- 
r  the  epidemic  was  almost  confined  to  this  quarter. 
This  is  a  business  part  of  the  city,  much  frequented  during 
the  day  by  people  who  sleep  elsewhere.  After  the  begin- 
ing  of  October,  however,  cases  were  reported  from  many 
uarters»  and  the  disease  spread  over  the  city  in  a  man- 
ner for  which  no  distinct  law  could  be  discovered.  Tlie 
first  onset  in  any  district  was  rarely  rapid.  Isolated  cases 
occurred  at  first,  from  which  an  endemic  centre  was 
formed,  and  the  spread  was  then  more  rapid.  These  are 
features  which  have  been  observed  ia  the  spread  of 
plague  epidemics  through  many  cities.  Boghurst,  writing 
his  AoifMypa^ia  (1666)  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London, 
-ys — 

'  The  disease  spread  not  altogether  hy  contagion  at  ftrst,  nor 
began  ouly  at  ouo  place  and  spread  fui-ther  and  further  as 
an  eating  sore  doth,  all  over  the  body,  but  fell  upon  several 
places  of  city  and  suburbs  like  rain* ; 

lich  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  many  apparently  in- 
indent  centres  appeared,  the  connexion  of  which  with 
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others  could  not  be  traced.  Simultaiieously  with  tW 
deaths  from  plague  in  Mandvi,  or  even  before,  a  numbet 
of  dead  rats  were  observed  in  the  district.  The  saiw 
phenomenon  was  observed  in  the  quarters  of  the  dtf 
successively  affected ;  and  most  careful  obsem'ers  m 
Bombay  have  recognised  that  the  migration  of  tats 
was  the  chief  instrument  in  the  dissemiuation  of  Um 
disease/ 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  epidemic  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that,  in  October  1890.  406  deaths  from 
plague  were  recorded;  in  December,  1600;  in  January  1S97, 
2300 ;  in  February,  3000 ;  after  which  the  numbers  gradn- 
ally  declinedt  till  in  June  and  July  they  were  186  and  flS 
respectively,  after  which  there  w^as  a  slight  recrudesceMt 
The  above  numbers  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  inforxuation,  aiid  to 
many  deaths  having  been  uncertificated.  Doubtless,  aho, 
there  would  have  been  a  higher  mortality  had  the  whol^ 
population  remained  in  the  city.  An  immense  number 
left  in  a  panic,  and  sought  refuge  in  other  places,  to  which 
they  in  many  instances  communicated  the  contagion.  In 
October  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  20,000  people  weitt 
away ;  but  in  November,  December,  and  January  Ih* 
number  of  fugitives  was  enormous;  in  Fobrnarj'  com- 
paratively small.  Altogether  it  is  calculated  thai 
400,000  persons  acted  on  the  old  rule  that  the  best  w»r 
to  meet  the  plague  is  to  run  away  from  it.  Many  are  said 
to  have  returned  in  March  and  April ;  but  accordiug  to 
statistics  the  population  did  not  reach  its  usual  numbers 
till  May  1897.  The  population  of  Bombay  was  esti- 
mated in  1896  aa  846,000»  having  been  821,764  at  the  1at«t 
census  in  18G1 :  so  that  nearly  one  half  the  iiihabitAots 
must  have  fled,  and  the  great  mortality  of  the  winter 
months  occurred  in  little  more  than  half  tho  normnl 
population. 


•  The  Timtt  of  India,  September  30tb,  1S06,  r-onte.lna  the  followiag:- 
'  It  was  knowu  mort  than  a  month  affo  to  all  the  people  of  StAudv f.  and  t" 
aU  the  niuDlcIpal  swcepera  in  the  dititrict,  thitt  the  rats  >4'i?rf  djlng  t* 
tlioiiBundB  all  over  the  diitriet.  They  wcto  found  dvnd  and  djrtng  aha** 
everywhere,  and  in  places  where  dead  rats  were  never  found  before-  tW 
chtldren  ainusi!d  themtielv^  «rcry  morning  by  tfarowmg  them  fmin  0" 
»t»ireaKe6  into  tbe  streete  nnd  pullejB.  The  great  rat  mortality  only  hocw/ 
kaown  rece^ntly  ;  and  yet  Tphat  a  volume  of  fnfornmtJon  wns  It  rftp»l'le  4^^ 
ronveylng  if  It  htid  otilj  been  rightly  iised.' 
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h^Fhe  latest  available  statistics  are  as  follows  *  ; — 

Cases  of*  asd  Deatds  from  Flaqub  in  the  City  of  Bobcbat. 


CaK-niortalltr 

per  CDDt. 

I89« 
18fi7 

189e 

2,530 
n.M3 

lo.saa 

19,484 

1,801 
10,2S2 

18,160 
15,8;i0 

71-1 
85-7 
Pl-S 
81*3 

Totals       .          ,              63.B40 

46,023 

H5'4 

Thus   the  plaguo  in  Bombay  made  46,000  victims   in 

^hree  years  and  a  quaitcr,  and  it  increased  the  general 

leath-rate  by  nearly  50  per  cent.     Terribly  high  as  these 

fures  are,  they  are   much    lower   than    those   recorded 

eo%^ei'al   other  epidemics*     In   the   whole   Presidency 

including  the  city)  the  plague -mortality,  during  the  same 

eriod*  iu  reported  as  amounting  to  252^000  persons. 

With  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  city  affected,  the  disease 
prevailed  most  in  the  poorer  and  more  insanitary  quarters ; 
it  the  densely  populated  central  districts  suffered  logij 
than  some  outer  suburbs  where  the  sanitary  conditions 
vere  bad,  such  as  Middle  and  Lower  Colaba — districts 
sbabited  by  labourers  who  worked  in  the  cotton  godowns 
of  MandW — and  some  distant  suburbs,  e.g.  Mahim  and 
Bion  ;  while  the  quarters  where  most  of  the  Europeans 
5ve  (Esplanade  and  Fort  Southern)  were  but  slightly 
affected,  and  least  of  all  the  '  Water  Division,'  that  is,  the 
Idating  population^  amounting  to  22,000  persons,  living  in 
ships  and  boats,  of  whom  only  a  small  fraction  died* 

The  many  races  and  castes  found  among  the  population 

of  Botnbny  showed  very  different  degrees  of  susceptibility. 

le   highest   mortality   was   among    the    small    body    of 

f  Jains';  next  came  Hindoos  of  low  or  high  caslo;  Mussul- 

and  Eurasians  suffered  much  less ;   while  among 

ipeans  the  mortality  was  very  small,  only  22  deaths 

plague  being  recorded  in  the  first  epidemic. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  special  circumstances, 

any,  affected  the  city  of  Bombay  in  1890.     First  of  all,  it 


ttcporl  of  the  Medicftl  Officer  of  the  T,ocal  GovcniiD«nt  Bofird,  ISBfi- 
i.3g7. 
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was  an  exceedingly  hot  year,  the  second  hotte^it  for  51  yew* 
Then,  the  rainfall  was  abnormal  in  its  distribution,  brinf 
so  heavy  in  June,  July^  and  August  as  to  cause  grrit 
floods  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  which  choked 
drains  and  stopped  the  outfall  of  aewage.  These  coni 
were  no  doubt  bad ;  and  g^reat  plague  epidemica  have 
been  observed  in  very  hot  years,  as  in  London  in 
but  such  conditions  could  at  most  aggravate^  not  p 
the  epidemic.  Bombay  had  previously  been  regardi 
the  healthiest  of  Indian,  and  probably  of  all  Ori< 
cities.     The  one  unfavourable  feature  is  over-crowdi 

This  over-crowding  occurs  especially  in  the  s> 
*  chawla,'  in  which  a  largo  part  of  the  native  populatkn 
Jives.  These  are  large  buildings,  from  five  to  seven  st.op?y» 
high,  arranged  in  flats,  each  flat  containing  a  long  corridor 
with  rooms,  measuring  aome  eight  feet  by  twelve,  openinff 
into  it  on  either  ^ide.  Kach  room  Is  usually  let  to  a  ffimilj", 
and  may  be  occupied  by  six  or  eight  personns,  or  rvi 
more.  Light  and  air  are  most  inadequately  admittedr] 
sanitary  arrangements  are  defective,  and  the  breaches  of 
sanitary  laws  indescribable.  Such  buildings  are  erected 
back  to  back,  or  with  only  a  narrow  space  between* 
which  becomes  a  receptacle  for  filth.  A  single  *chAwl*| 
may  contain  500  or  1000  inhabitants.  The  over-crowdinff 
muat  be  terrible ;  and  we  can  understand  that  there  w  A 
greater  denaity  of  population  in  these  quarters  of  Bombayi 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  It  is  said  that  7(ll 
per  cent,  of  the  native  population  live  in  such  dwelling*. 
These  conditions  have  a  constant  tendency  to  grow^  worw; 
they  are  not  the  result  of  poverty  so  much  as  of  prw- 
perity,  being  closely  connected  with  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  increased  value  of  land,  which  leads  to 
the  building  of  taller  houses. 

•  Doubtless  no  conditions  could  be  more  favourable  to 
plague,  or  more  antagonistic  to  meiisures  intended  to 
extiJ'pate  it.  The  lato  Sir  R.  Thorne-Thome,  who  repn*- 
eented  the  British  Government  at  the  Sanitary  Confe 
at  Veuicet  declared  that  no  statement  made  a  dee; 
impression  on  the  Conference  than  an  account  of  tlrt; 
insanitary  quarters  of  Bombay  given  by  Dr  Clegh 
The  authorities,  municipal  and  othert  have  been  severel; 
blanied^whether  justly  or  not,  we  need  not  decide.  Bot 
Mr  Acworth  (late  Municipal  Commissioner  of  BomlMiy)| 
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bas  publicly  declared  *  '  it  was  utterly  untrue  to  say  that 
Bombay  was  a  grossly  insanitary  town.  Judged  by  any 
ttandard  hitherto  found  attainable  in  the  East,  it  was  a 
sanitary  one,  the  best,  he  was  sure,  in  India.*  f 
The  authorities,  municipal  and  other,  did  not  spare 
BIT  efforts  to  control  the  epidemic.  On  September  20th, 
the  Government  of  Bombay,  on  receiving  a  report 
from  their  Surgeon- General,  Dr  Cooke,  appointed  a, 
Committee  of  Enquiry,  of  which  the  Municipal  Commis- 
fliotier  was  Prosidonfc,  and  the  Executive  Engineer  of 
!Bombay,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner*  and  some  leading 
pbyBicians,  were  members.  At  the  same  time  a  scientific 
Committee  was  appointed,  composed  of  Dr  Maui^er  (who 
diied  of  the  plague),  Professor  Childe,  M.  Haffkine,  Mr 
Hanldn  and  Dr  Surveyor.  On  October  6th  the  Municipal 
Commission  assumed  legal  powers  to  enable  them  *to 
enter  and  disinfect  buildings,  to  remove  goods  therefrom, 
;to  remove  to  hospitals  persons  suffering  from  plague,  and 
i  isolate  houses  in  which  cases  of  plague  had  occurred.* 
Ke  attempt,  however,  to  enforce  these  regulations  met 
th  such  violent  opposition  froin  the  native  inhabitants, 
kd  produced  such  an  excited  state  of  popular  feeling 
they  could  not  be  carried  out.  The  people  concealed 
I  of  plague  as  much  as  possible,  resented  passionately 


•  tHscUBsion  at  the  Society  of  Arta.  *  Journal,'  Februarr  25th,  1S9K, 
1 1  III  corroboration  of  Atr  Acwortb'a  view,  v^e  maf  quote  part  oE  a  letter, 
February  17th,  1808,  nddreHHcd  to  tbe  Times  by  the  Rev.  j^jrthur  11, 
pun,  a  ptkTiah  incumbent  Hnd  Government  chiipljiin  in  Bombp-y; — 
i  '  We  Were  told  of  the  i/irge  amount  of  aympHthy  a  certnin  Surgcon-GtinfiTal 
Mmni  Iiitiia.  hAduwakened  nt.  tbo  Venice  ConCcr(!n>ce  by  HtatingtbAt  uiBotnbny 
the  poor  lired  In  "ebawl8"^l.e.  larg:e  lodging-houses— to  tbe  number  of 
OM  tbouaand  and  upirards  in  each  chawU  and  that  the  light  of  day  conld 
not  eater.  Surely  tbe  Surgeon -Cr&neral  oould  nevcf  hAve  made  duch  a  atato- 
ment.  Such  an  idea  is  monstroufi.  I  have  known  the  streets  and  lanea  of 
Bombay  intimately  for  the  last  Ave  yeara,  and  I  stat*,  without  any  Tear  of 
fxintrndiction,  that  such  places  do  not  exisL  Laat  Xovemher  Z  visited,  an 
•Wn  of  the  plogue-aearching  party  to  And  out  concealed  case-s,  a  number  of 
tbaee  cbAwle.  and  in  only  one  did  I  And  a  single  room  where  the  Hun  could 
not  enter^  as  there  was  no  window^  and  that  was  on  the  ground  floor ;  and 
&D  one  need  have  lived  there.  No  doubt  there  Is  room  for  Improvement  In 
niMiy  of  the  ohawls,  but  Bomc  are  ^ery  well  built  for  light  and  air.  It  must 
^  remembered  that  in  Bombay  the  dlfflculties  are  very  great.  We  have  to 
tifaere  the  largest  population  per  square  mile  of  any  city  in  the  world. 
i  regards  ooe's  personal  comfort,  having  visited  for  seven  jeftrs  the  loweeb 
r  In  tbe  cities  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  I  prefer  doing  ho  to  vifiiting  the 
daw  in  the  large  cHios  of  England.'  (' Joumftl  of  Society  of  Aria,' 
nary  gSth,  1^8.) 
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th«  searching  of  their  houseB,  and  objected  to  compaboTf    | 
ronioval  to  hospital,  seeing  (as   no  doubt  was  the  osi^    i 
that  nioet  of  those  n^ho  entered  the  hospitals  died 
rnmourg  were  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  cIottopiB 
hospitald  killed  or  ill-treated  their  patients.    Ttn-  TrtiTu 
cipal  hospital  at  Arthur  Road  wae  in  October 
a   mob   of  one   thousand   men,  and  bad  to  bv  c^ivtuui 
guarded.    Many  thousands  of  those  w^ho  0ed  from  Boi 
were  impelled  by  fear  of  the  hospitals  aa  much  as  hf 
fear  of  the  plague  itself.     The  measures  adopted  by  tk 
municipal   authorities  were   therefore   i-estricted  to  ti» 
following  t — 

•lufected  houses  were,  from  the  begrinning.  treatsd 
tiually  as  if  they  were  on  fii-B,  and  were  fLiishod  from  fli 
pumpB  and  flre-etigines  with  water  charged  with  disiiifi 
Sulphur  was  burnt  inelde  houses^  particular  parts  of 
were  also  luuewashed.     Drainage  pipes  were  specially  diait- 
fected,  and  when  in  bad  order  were  removed  or  cleaned. 
infectants  were  freely  used,  not  ouly  in  infected  ho' 
in  the  adjoining  houses,  and  were  freely  distributed.    AD 
structioQS  to  the  entrance  of  light  and  air  were  remoredH 
far  as  possible.     Id  every  part  of  the  city  tiles  wore  token 
the  roofs  of  bouseg  [to  admit  sunlight] ;  thousands  of 
were  removed  from  infected  buildings ;  and  all  domestic 
and  articles  likely  to  be  infected  were  burnt,  exposed  t* 
sun,  or  disinfected.  .  .  .  General  measures  were  also  taken « 
destroy  and  burn  deatl  rats.'  ' 

Admirable  as  these  measures  were  in  thenaselvcs,  tb*y 
could  not  bo  expected  to  stop  a  great  epidemic  of  plagoft 
and  did  not  do  so,  though  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that 
much  good  was  effected,  and  the  epidemic  perhaps  kept 
within  bounds.  Various  measures  were  tried ;  but  »t 
length*  the  epidemic  still  continuing,  the  Govcrnraeol 
took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands.  It  appoinU^d  ft 
committee,  with  General  Gatacre  as  chairman,  the  o! 
of  which  were :  the  discovery  of  all  plague  cases, 
treatment  of  all  cases  m  hospital,  and  the  segregi^ 
of  persons  who  had  lived  with  plague  patients,  geneit^ 
known  as  '  contacts/ 

Had  it  been  possible  to  carry  out  these  measures  coo- 


•  H.  M.  Birdwood,  In  Ihc  'Joonuil  ol  t^eSpclrtrof  Art^*  Fehw?^*  | 
p.  323, 
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ly,  tniich  might  have  been  effected  ;  but  th6  difficulties 
are  enormous,  and  could  not  be  entirely  overcome  even 
the  taet,  resource,  and  never-failing  energy  with  which 
neral  Gatncre  and  his  committee  conducted  the  opera-  , 
US.  Hospitals*  which  were  at  first  deficient,  were  rapidly 
Bctedt  chiefly  by  private  benevolence.  In  the  middle 
May  1897  there  were  as  many  aa  forty-one  plague- 
ispitals  in  working  order.  At  this  time  the  epidemic 
rapidly  declining,  and  in  June  it  virtually  ceased  for 
ime-  Such  a  cessation  might  have  been  expected  from 
Bfional  decline,  and  the  habitual  exhaustion  of  an  epi* 
kmic.  What  share  sanitary  measures  had  in  producing" 
lis  result*  it  would  bo  hard  to  say.  But  unfortunately 
jese  measures  did  nothing  towards  preventing  a  return 
the  disease^  which  has  recuiTed  nearly  every  year  with  ■ 
«at  virulence,  till  the  authorities  have  apparently! 
Bsed  to  try  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  have  limited  their 
'oris  to  alleviating  the  suffering  caused  by  it.  In 
Dvember  1898  a  Commission  was  sent  out  by  the  Home 
ovemment,  composed  of  Profesaor  T.  R.  Fraser  (chair- 
an).  Professor  A.  E.  Wright,  Dr  M.  A.  Ruffer,  Mr  J.  P. 
ewett.  and  Mr  A.  Cnmine.  The  Commission  collected  a 
rge  amount  of  evidence,  and  left  India  in  March  1S99. 
leir  final  report  haa  not  yet  appeared,  but  two  chapters 
,ve  been  allowed  to  become  public. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  whence  and  by  what  means  the 
,gue  was  introduced  into  Bombay  :  but  the  question  is 
it  easily  answered.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it 
iginated  on  the  spot^  There  were,  speaking  broadly, 
y  two  possible  sources ;  viz.,  the  indigenous  plague  of 
aun  and  Gurhwal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  over-sea 
c  from  China  on  the  other.  No  conclusive  evidence 
either  possibility  has  been  produced  j  but,  considering 
le  long  railway  joui-ney  from  the  Himalayan  districts 
d  the  absence  of  any  intermediate  infection,  the  first 
lothesis  is  very  improbable.  The  possibilities  of  iraporta- 
on  by  shipping,  either  by  persons  affected  with  the  mild 
irm  of  plague  or  by  rats,  or  (though  less  likely)  by  con- 
tzninated  objects  from  Hong  Kong,  were  almost  infinite ; 
nd  no  special  precautions  were  taken  in  the  year  1896 
gainst  Chinese  ports.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
igin  is  actually  known. 
As  may  be  imagined,  tlio  epidemic  of  1890  was  not 
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limited  to  the  city  of  Bombay.     It  spread  widely  in  fr 
direction,  along:  the  coast  north^^ards  to  Surat  and 
of  Baroda,  lulaud  to  the  west  and  centre  of  the  Dw* 
districts.     It  -was  perhaps  by  Bea  that  it  passed  to  GujniiC 
and  the  island  of  Cutcb,  and  to  Kurrachee,  which  suffeni 
severely,   as   did   other   part-s   of  Sittd.      Southward  m 
epideniie   spread   to  Poona,  and   further    to  the  Nizastt 
dominions  and  Mysore.     From  Mysore  it  w^as  importai 
at  ninety-six  separate  localities  into   the  Presideticy  d 
Madras ;  and  at  least  twelve  separate  cases  Avere  importti 
into  the  city  of  Madras  itself,  which,  however,  hiis  nut 
suffered  from  an  actual  epidemic.    It  would  be  iuapoaahte 
to  trace  here  the  further  extension  of  the  disease  oratl, 
larjje  part  of   Central    and    Southern    India.      Refei 
niu.st,  however,  be  made  to  the  occurrence  of  plaj 
Calcutta.     Some  suspicious  cases  were  observed  in 
but  it  was  not  till  April,  X898,  that  a  CAse  of  plague 
officially  recognised,  having  been  preceded  by  mo 
among  rats.     In  that  year  about  200  people  died  t>f  thS 
pestilence  \  in  lS9t)  the  reported  cases  were  3005  aud  tli* 
deaths  2745 ;  and  in  1900  there   was   a  great  mortalig^ 
7449  deaths  liaving^  occurred  in  the  first   six  moni 
the  year.     During  1901   the  epidemic   has   continui 
that  Calcutta,  though    apparently   less    liable   to  sevtm 
epidemics    of    plague    than   Bombay,   is    by    no   mcftni 
exempt. 

4*  Extennion  of  Plague  since  1896. 

Besides  spreading  through  India  itself,  the  plt^' 
since  the  year  1896,  has  been  conveyed  from  the  ns^ 
seats  in  India  and  China  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  ^o 
as  to  constitute  what  has  been  called  a  *  pandemia'  Tlie 
new  foci  of  plague  have  almost  always  arisen  in  sca]>ort« 
but  fresh  activity  has  also  been  displayed  in  some  endemic 
buLintd  of  the  disease,  like  the  eruptions  of  a  sliiralx-nni; 
volcano.  This  diffusion  will  be  here  traced  chronoioy;ioallff 
and  is  shown  geographically  on  map  II ;  but  we  do  iKit 
claim  perfect  accuracy  or  completeness  in  either  respect 

In   the   year   1896,  a  fresh   outbreak   of   plague  v- 
reported  in  the  Asir  country,  Arabia,  where  for  at  Itvwl 
fifty  years  there  have  been  occasional  epidemics.   Hepoi 
of  plague  came  also  from  Kandtihnr  and  Merv,  whict 
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not  be  connected  ^nith  Bombay,  and  probably  indi- 
what  haa  long  been  suspected,  the  existence  of  en- 
mic  centres  of  plague  in  Central  Asia.     In  1897  plague 
"^ns  recognised  at  Jeddah  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  port  of 
«3obarkation  for  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  where  also  some  OAses 
occurred.  In  the  same  year  plague  appeared  in  the  Gennan 
^ast  African  Territory,    This  epidemic  wae  thought  to  be 
traceable  to  Uganda  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vic- 
ioria  Nyanza,  where  enquiry  showed  that  outbreaks  of 
plagpae  had  occurredat  intervaU  for  years  before.  Although 
Uganda  has  had  of  late  years  much  communication  with 
India,  this  would  not  explain  the  epidemics,  since  they  are 
known  to  have  occurred  before  the  European  occupatloii 
of  that   country.     Hence  Central   Africa    must   be    pro- 
nounced an  endemic  centre  of  plague.     These  outbreaks 
■Were  always  connected  with  mortality  among  rats, 

In  1898  another  Central  Asian  epidemic  was  reported 
from  Samarkand*  giving  further  probability  to  the  behef 
tbat  it  is  endemic  in  those  regions.  But  the  most  re- 
markable fact  as  to  plague  in  that  year  is  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  ita  known  history,  it  crossed  the  equator  and 
established  itself  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  first 
place,  apparently*  to  become  affected  was  the  port  of 
Tamatave  in  Madagiiscar,  where  plague  was  recognised 
November  1898,  but  must  have  been  present  some 
months  before.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
fection might  have  come  from  Bombay,  but  no  distinct 
evidence  was  produced ;  and,  at  this  time,  all  ships  leaving 
Bombay  were  carefully  inspected.  There  is,  however,  a 
large  trafiic  by  coasting  vessels,  subject  to  no  inspection, 
ft^m  Cutch  and  other  porta  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Lorenzo 
Itfarques  had  In  the  same  year  some  plague  cases  brought 
\>y  a  French  steamer  from  Madagascar ;  and  though  no 
epidernid    was    then    reported,  plague    broke    out    in    the 

t following  year  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Mozarahique.  In 
the  same  year,  or  early  in  1899,  plague  appeared  at  Port 
X«oais  in  Mauritius,  where  it  has  continued  ever  since. 
The  authorities  in  Mauritius  thought  It  w^as  derived  from 
Tamatave. 

The  year  1899  was  memorable  for  the  most  remarkable 
cxteuj^ion  of  plague  thi^oughout  the  world  ever  known,  of 
which^  however,  only  a  brief  outline  can  here  bo  given. 
In  the  far  East,  two  ports^  which  had  previously  escaped, 
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Peuazig  m  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Manila  in  the  V\aSt 
piues^  suffered  from  plague.     Singapore,  a  port  fltrilun^ 
expoBed  to  infection,  escaped,  owing,  it  is  claimed,  to  lie 
careful  isolation  of  imported   cases,  and   a  rigid  ^J^ 
of   quarantine.     In   the    southern   seas,    Nuniea  in 
Caledonia^  and  even  the  distant  Honolulu  in  the  S&nd' 
Islands,  were  affected ;   nor  did  the  pestilence  s 
AuHtraltaa  colonies.    Sydney  had  a  very  distinct,  tl 
fortunately  limited,  epidemic,  clearly  traceable  to  iufi 
hy  rats,  presumably   from   ships.     Whether    the 
civme  from  Hong  Kong»  or  from  the  much  nearer  Nmni 
appears  uncertain;  hut  the  latter  source  was  suHpectwlll 
the  Sydney  authorities,     Queensland  had    plague  in  U 
epidemic  form  ;  while  at  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Pertii 
though  cases  of  plague  were  imported,  there  wasnofb- 
finite  epidemic.     The   infection   brought  to  AucklaBd  in 
New  Zealand  was  arrested  on  the  threshold. 

Passing  over  less  important  extensiotis  in  the  Per**! 
Gulf  and  eUewhere,  we  find  the  plague,  after  an  iatenn^ 
of  nearly  two  centuries,  causing  serious  epidemioj*  in 
Western  Europe.  Portugal  was  the  country.  Oporto  Aod 
Lisbon  the  cities,  thus  visited.  In  Oporto  the  diseafie  fftiSi 
as  usual,  at  first  not  recognised,  aud  perhaps  conceflM 
but  was  officially  declared  in  the  summer  of  1899.  Son* 
think  that  cases  had  occurred  in  the  year  before, 
in  180T.     The  origin  was  not  traced,  but   tlie  co:  _ 

between  these  ports  and  the  Portuguese  possessioafi  fc 
India,  China,  and  Africa  (Goa,  Lower  Damaa,  Mat^ 
Mozambique),  where  plague  was  epidennc,  suggest  » 
possible  means  of  conveyance.*  Some  hundreds  of  peoE«!p 
suffered  from  the  disease,  but  the  numbers  are  not  pre- 
cisely known.  Lisbon  was  affected  later  in  the  year,  h^ 
less  severely. 

From  Portugal,  the  plague  seems  to  have  taken  itt 
longest  flight  in  modern  times,  and  landed  in  the  wetitem 
hemisphere,  hitherto  virgin  soil  for  the  pestilence 
Asuncion  in  Paraguay,  six  hundi'ed  miles  up  the  Rivtff 
Plato,  but  in  direct  communication  with  Europe,  waij  p*^ 
haps  the  first  American  city  to  be  affected  (Septembtf 
1899),  the  infection  being  traced  to  sailors  suffering  fnsn 

*  On  the  other  Land,  it  is  right  to  btate  thut  Oporto  htks  no  dlrecf  *" 
with  A»lu  or  Afrk-n,  thti  ^odueta  of  the  East  eurivibg  tht^v,  if  At  a 
Other  European  ports. 
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le,  who  landed  from  a  steamer  coming  from  Oporto. 

I  Santos  in  Brazil  the  plagije  T^ras  announced  a  Httle 
but  possibly  it  existed  there  before.  At  Rosario  on 
River  Plate,  and  in  Biienot*  Ayres,  the  pestilence  ap- 
9ared  by  the  end  of  the  year  1899,  and  in  Bio  de  Janeiro 
little  later.  Whether  these  places  derived  the  infection 
Lrect  from  Oporto,  or  from  one  another,  need  not  be 
ore  discussed.  But  it  ia  singular  that  the  distant  port  of 
ioeario  transmitted  the  plague,  not  only  to  England,  but 
>  South  Africa. 

Besides  certain  isolated  epidemics  on  African  8oil, 
amely  at  Grand  Basaam  on  the  west  coast,  and  in 
Jgeria  (somewhat  doubtful),  phigue  a^ain  returaed  to  it^ 
Id  home  in  Egypt,  appearing  at  Alexandria  in  April  (or 
erhapa  earlier)  1899.  Its  beginning  and  spread  were 
losely  connected  witJi  fatal  disease  among  rats,  especially 
boBe  in  groceries  and  similar  stores.  The  source  of  infec- 
[on  was  not  clearly  raade  out ;  but, considering  that  Egypt 
I  on  the  highway  between  Asia  and  Europe,  closely  con- 
ected  with  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  an  old  seat  of 
ie,  its  reappearance  in  that  country  is  not  sui'prising, 
le  year   1900  was   not  remarkable  for  so  wide  an 

snsiun  of  plague  as  pre>'ious  years,  but  there  was 
n  appearance  or  reappearance  of  the  disease  in  Asiatic 
Sarkey,  at  Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  at  Smyrna. 
Lt  the  end  of  the  year  1900,  or  the  beginning  of  1901, 
Jonstantinople  was  infected ;  in  the  same  year  plague 
ppeared  in  Port  Said  and  other  parts  of  Egypt.  That 
|k8  occurred  in  Cairo  was  first  asserted  and  then  denied. 
^^^  introduction  of  plague  into  Cape  Town  appears  to 
tave  been  due  to  the  ship  '  Kilbum/  which  arrived  March 
th,  1900,  from  Rosario,  with  cases  of  plague  on  board, 
[otwith standing  strict  quarantine  precautions, cases  after- 
wards occurred  in  the  town,  especially  among  the  native 
Opidation ;  and  the  disease  spread  to  Port  Elizabeth.  At 
reeent  (September  1901)  the  epidemic  is  reported  as  ex- 
bct,  at  least  for  the  season.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year 
liere  occurred  in  Glasgow  the  first  epidemic  of  plague 
bat  has  taken  place  in  BHtain  for  upwards  of  two  con- 
iriee  ;  and  this  was  a  very  small  one.  It  broke  out  in  a 
imily  not  immediately  connected  with  the  port,  and  was 

"ad  by  pei-soaal  communication.  Energetic  measures 
by  the  Glasgow  Sanitary  Authorities  limited  the 
—No.  388,  2  p 
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outbreak^  which  affected    only   a>bout   thirty  per^tns.  d 
whom  eight  died.     There  was*  no  traceable  aflection  d 
rats.     The  8i)eedy  extinction  of  the  epidemic  confiiniLs  th 
opiniou  of  those  who  have  held  that  plague  in  a  clean 
ought  to  be  an  easy  disease  to  deal  with.     But  hndi 
infeetioti  gone  iiiiderground  and  attacked  the  ratsi 
the  sewers  of  Glasgow,  it  might  hare  been  much 
dLHicult  to  stamp  out. 

The  single  case  which  occurred  at  Cardiff  ehould  al 
mentioned.  A  ship,  the  *  South  Garth/  loft  Rosario  alwti 
August  20th,  1900,  and  arrived  at  King  b  Lj*nn.  where  sb* 
discharged  a  cargo  of  tnaize  on  September  I2th.  ^^Iiffl 
the  unloading  was  finished  two  men  were  ta.keu  ill.  Om 
of  them  landed  at  South  Shields,  crossed  England  by  rail 
to  hiH  home  near  Cardiff,  where  he  arrived  September  27tii. 
and,  being  found  to  have  plague,  was  removed  to  a  hospital. 
where  he  died.  The  disease  did  not  spread.  This  maa 
could  nijt  have  been  hifeetod  when  he  left  South  Amurica, 
aa  the  voyage  wjis  much  too  long;  but  he  must  have  bewmS 
so  while  unloading  the  cargo,  in  which  many  dead  rail 
were  found.  It  is  instructivo  to  observe  that  m  a  long 
railway  journey,  and  during  his  illne^  at  home,  thi 
patient  did  not  commimiwite  the  plague  to  any  on^. 

In  the  present  year  1901  there  is  no  iniportiint  exl^nsioD 
of  plague  to  record^  but  the  disease  still  rages  in  iu  oMrt 
seats  with  undiminished  virulence,  and  lias  established  ita 
footing  in  some  of  the  newer.  In  Hong  Kong  there  hw 
been,  during  this  season,  t!ie  severest  epidemic  since  IS&I. 
In  Bombay  the  plague  was  very  destructive  in  the  ^jwtj'. 
part  of  the  year,  and  waa  increasing  again  in  August  It 
has  been  prevalent»  though  less  fatal,  in  Calcutta,  aud*lK 
in  other  pai"ts  of  India.  In  Egypt  the  disease  has  obtjuntf 
a  foothold,  though  it  has  not  caused  great  mortality.  In 
Cape  Colony  it  has  lately  declined.  The  report^i  of  it« 
presence  in  Constantinople  are  confirmed.  On  the  wlioli 
the  prospects  of  a  disappearance  of  the  great  pandemic  o* 
plague  are  not  favourable. 

5.  Treatment  and  Protectwf^  Madsures. 

Although  the  subject  is  technica,l,  a  word  may  bo  «■« 
[ftbout  the  treatment  of  plague.    This  is  extren  "^ 

ifftytory.     Patients  have  the  beat  chance  of  y 
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K^e,  well-veTitilat-ed  rooms,  with  a  superabundance  of 
oah  ftir.  Ordinary  drugH  are  of  little  avaiK  Recently  a 
othod  of  tPeatTnont  reaembling'  the  'senim  treatment' 
>  useful  in  diphtheria,  has  beeu  introduced  by  M.  Yersin. 
Without  entering  into  details,  we  may  say  that  it  consists 
L  preparing  from  horses,  inoculated  with  the  plague 
HciUus,  a  pure  serum  incapable  of  communicating  the 
iseiLse,  but  containing  substances  which  hinder  or  diminish 
ae  deleterious  effects  of  the  bacillus.  A  snial!  quantity 
f  tills  serum  Injected  into  a  patient  will,  in  some  cases, 
specially  if  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  cure  or 
I'^&tly  alleviate  the  disease,  giving  a  much  better  chance 
t  recovety.  The  first  results  obtJiinod  by  Yersfn  with 
hift  trentruent  in  China  wore  tjtnkingly  Bucceasful;  but 
a  Bombay,  though  fairly  tried  by  Enj^Iish  and  foreign 
faysicians,  it  greatly  disappointed  expectations*  M*  Call- 
aette  and  M.  Salimberl  claim  to  have  had  considerable 
Bccess  at  Oporto  with  a  serum  prepared  in  the  Piiateur 
Qstitute.  Dr  Lustigr  by  a  somewhat  different  process, 
bt-aiued  a  serum  said  to  give  better  residts ;  but  it  was 
ct  found  strikingly  successful  at  Bombay.  One  advantage 
t  the  injection  of  serum  is  that  it  giveft  to  healthy  persons 
high  degree  of  immunity  against  the  plague,  but  this 
EnnTunity  does  not  appear  to  last  more  than  fourteen  days; 
ad  it  can  be  better  obtained  by  another  method — that 
atroduced  by  Haffkine, 

Hafffcine's  method^  like  his  well  known  preventive 
reatiuent  for  cholera,  is  not  intended  for  the  treatment 
f  those  already  affected  with  plague,  but  is  a  prophylat.'tic, 
endering  the  individual  much  less  susceptible  of  plague. 
"t  corresponds,  in  fact,  so  far  as  its  effects  are  concerned, 
»ith  vaccination  for  smali-pox;  though  the  substance  it- 
elf  and  its  method  of  preparation  are  totally  dissimilar. 
^affkino'H  treatment  does  not  require  the  use  of  any  inter- 
mediate animal,  such  as  a  horse  or  calf.  The  bacillus  is 
cultivated  in  large  flasks  of  bouillon.  At  the  end  of  a 
bonth  the  clear  liquid  is  separated,  and,  after  careful 
txamiuation,  is  placed  in  small  tubes  and  heated  to  a 
temperature  sufficient  to  destroy  any  remaining  bacilli. 
Rie  liquid  is  then  incapable  of  communicating  plague,  but, 
T  injected  under  the  akin,  it  puts  the  individual  thus 
ited  (broadly  speaking),  in  the  position  of  one  who  has 
passed  through  an  attack  of  the  disease*  Hence  ho 
2  p  2 
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acquires  a  partial  inuminity,  which,  though  not  per 
will  last,in  most  caaes,  through  the  duration  of  an  epid 
It  does  not  give  absolute  protection,  hut,  if  the 
should  catch  tho  plague,  he  has  it  much  less  severely." 
The  utihty  of  HafEkine  8  method  was  shown  on  a  1 
scale  in  some  Indian  conim  unities.  For  instance,  tni 
Portuguese  town  of  Lower  Daniaun,  where  the  operatio 
were  carefully  watched  by  members  of  the  Gennan  Pla 
Commission,  2197  persons  were  inoculated  with  Haf 
fluid,  while  0033  were  not  inoculated.  Of  the  latter,  Irf 
died  of  plague,  giving  a  death  rate  of  24*0  per  cent. :  wh 
out  of  the  inoculated,  only  36  died  of  plague,  giving  j 
death  rate  of  16  per  cent.  The  difference  was  not  in  I 
cases  so  clearly  marked ;  but  in  prisons,  where  there  \ 
little  room,  for  fallacy,  the  results  were  very  striking, 
the  Umarkhadi  gaol,  the  numbers  of  inoculated  and 
inoculated  persons  were  very  nearly  equal,  but  among  1 
latter  were  nine  cases  with  five  deaths,  among  the  for 
three  cases  and  no  death.  In  another  gaol  no  caaoi 
plague  waa  fatal  in  an  inoculated  person.  In  the  vlil 
of  Undhera,  where  more  than  half  the  population 
inoculated,  the  proportion  of  cases  of  plague  was 
times  as  many,  the  proportion  of  deaths  ten  times  as  ] 
among  the  uninoculated  as  among  the  protected 
tion.  Taking  these  numbers  as  correct,  it  is  fair  to  a 
that  had  inoculation  been  univei*^al,  there  would  have  I 
only  one-tenth  as  many  deaths  as  there  actually  weiel 
which  is  what  M.  Haffkine  means  when  he  says  that 
reduction  of  mortality  due  to  inoculation  wus  nejwiy 
ninety  per  cent,  compared  with  what  it  would  have  1 
Thii3  calculation  was  criticised  by  the  Indian  Plague  Con 
mission,  though  as  it  appears  to  us,  on  inadequate  grounds.1 

The  general  rules  for  dealing  with  an  epidemic  of  plagn^ 
are  clear  enough,  though  tlieir  application  is  in  sonieca 
extremely  difficult,  and  in  some  impossible.  They  compri^ 


•  Though  the  complete  report  of  tho  Coiumissioncrs  has  not  yet  ipj* 
they  havo  ^JULOtlooed  the  preUmiancy  puhlicatLon   ol  a    porUoct  refffi 
to  M.  Haffkloe's  method.     Thla  portion  contains  iin  ehiborato  uid  TJtlo* 
critical  unrvey  of  the  Hufcyiect  in  Its  bacteriological,  stuti&tioBl  nod  \ 
aspects.     The  Comnitastonera  oome  to  the  conclusion  ihal,  with  <  > 
guards,  InoculatiOD  should  he  encouraged  wherever  posHiLle,  u 
Ucillar  utDOiig  tUe  dlBla£ecting  staffs  aad  the  fttbendaaUi  of  plr^uii  a^fp^ 
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Early  notificatioti  and  rocogruitlon  of  ever>'  caso. 

RemoTai  to  a  hospital  or.  in  exceptional  cashs,  rlg-Ul 
iaoiatioQ  of  the  patients. 

Segregation  and  observation,  for  au  adequate  timo,  of 
all  'contacts' ;  fresh  caaes  among  them  being  at  oneB 
removed. 

Evacuation  and  complete  disinfeotion  of  tlie  dwellings, 
clothes  and  effects  of  plague  patients,  before  they  an^ 
allowed  to  return  home.  To  be  efficient,  these  meaaiireri 
should  bo  extended  to  a  certain  area  around  the  in- 
fected houses- 

Deatmctiou,  as  far  as  possible,  of  rate,  aud,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, miee,  within  the  infet^ted  area. 

Inoculation  with  UaPrkinG\s  prophylactic  of  as  many  of 
the  population  aa  ivill  consent, 

ich  roeasurea  as  the  removal  of  the  eick  and  segrega- 
of  the  healthy  are  of  eourjae  t>xceHsivoly  repugnant 
the  feelings  of  tbo  people  of  Iiidiii  and  of  Orientnln 
Berally.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  most  energetic 
^orts  of  the  political  and  mediwil  oilieerH  in  Bombay  wero 
luble  to  secure  the  effective  execution  of  either  of  these 
Sasurea.  When  this  objection  baa  not  stood  in  the 
ly,  as,  for  instance,  in  cities  like  Sydney  and  Glasgow, 
h&s  been  found  possible  to  cheek  an  epidemic  at  the 
ginning ;  but  when  the  epidemic  has  become  established, 
d  dilficulty  is  immensely  greater. 

In  villagea  and  small  communities  the  most  effectual 
iivns  is  complete  evacuation,  and  the  removal  of  the 
lole  population  to  temporary  camps,  while  their  houses 
e  dieinfootod.  This  plan  wftH  indeed  adopted  by  the  in- 
bitanta  of  the  Hinuilayan  villages  of  their  own  accord, 
d  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  many  plaees,  a* 
Captain  James,  I.M.S..  in  the  Punjab.  He  says :  *  In 
icuation  of  villages  we  have  a  means  of  quickly  and 
■teinly  stamping  out  plague.  In  not  a  single  village 
lid  it  be  said  to  have  failed.'  Numerous  other  tesU- 
niea  are  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the  policy  of  eToeaa- 
n  is  decidedly  approved  by  the  Commissioners  ;  b«t  it  Is 
[dent  that  it  could  not  be  carried  out  in  a  greftt  titf* 
e  problem  of  disinfection  as  applied  to  hooflBB  Is  a 
py  difficult  one,  and  cannot  be  here  diwuased.  It  •eema 
ry  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  efficiently  earned  out 
the  conditions  pi  by  Oriental  ciiios,  «pwiiUly 
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where  there  are  i^lay  or  earth  floors ;  and  that  macllj 
the  henefit  ascribed  to  it  is  due  to  natural  Agents, 
and  fresh  air. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  measures,  wl 
have  so  completely  failed  to  control  the  plague  in 
cities,  there  is  one  equally,  or  perhaps  more,  impoi 
namely,  the  destruction  of  rats.  We  have  seen  that 
often  bring  the  infection  and  start  an  epidemic  of  p] 
There  is  also  reason  to  think  that  they  may  maintain 
diaease  bet'weDn  one  epidemic  and  another,  wliile,  if  it 
confined  to  men,  it  would  either  die  out  spontaneou  - " 
easily  controlled.  This  question  has  become  nion- 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  must  be  considered,  in 
a  sense,  the  key  to  the  whole  position.  Efforts  hnvt.  fi' 
cour&e,  been  made  to  reach  the  rats.  Thousands  Ii^ 
been  killed  in  Hong  Kong,  Bombay  and  elsewhere, 
the  destruction,  being  necessarily  incomplete^  hns  had  1 
effect  on  the  epidemic.  In  Sydney  a  general  cnisait*  w» 
set  on  foot  against  healthy  and  sick  rats  aUke.  (ilwut 
lOOjOOO  being  destroyed.  But,  as  Dr  Aehburton  Tbai 
son  remarks  in  his  report,  it  is  even  more  importai 
keep  the  rats  out  of  houses,  by  stopping  defective  di 
and  rat-holes  and  preventing  the  accumulation  of  rubbUli- 
heaps,  by  the  inspection  of  granaries  or  other  places  where 
I'ats  abound,  and  similar  me-asures.  It  is  also  importacit  tft 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  infection  of  rats  by  human  dcjefta, 
rubbish,  etn?.,  or  by  access  to  dead  bodies. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  import-ation  of  pUgu* 
from  an  infected  country,  systematic   precautions  ha™ 
been,  and  still  are,  taken.     The  older  system  wa«  ihal«f 
quarantine,  of  which,  without  explaining  it  fully,  we  nuy 
say  that  it  consists  essentially  in  subjecting  all  perwti* 
sick  or  well,  coming  from  an  infected  country,  with  ih&i 
belongings,  to   disinfection,   with   detention  for  a  fliw 
jjeriod  in  a  special  phice.     Tho  modem  system,  authurisei 
by  the  International  Sanitary  Conferences  of  Venice  (18^) 
and  Dresden  (1S93),  which  applies  to  cholera  tuad  yeUoif 
fever  as  well  as  plague,  enjoins  *  medical  ins^pection'ofw 
ships  and  persons  coming  from  an  infected  port^     U  th< 
ship  is  infected  or  suspected^  any  persons  ill^  or  with  biw 
picious  symptoms,  are  detained  and  isolated.     The  rest  o^ 
the  passengers  and  crew  are  kept  under  observation  for  fi 
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-jys.  This  'observation,'  according  to  British  regulalion8» 
■ay  be  carried  out  at  the  place  of  destination  of  the  tra- 
^ller!!!,  whifh  they  are  obliged  to  communicato. 
;  -  Tlicso  reguJations  have  proved  sufficient  to  keep  lliis 
SBtmti-y  free  from  cholera  during  several  dangerous  epi- 
l&niip!^,  and  have,  up  till  now,  worked  well  with  regard  to 

Sigue,  though  at  Glasgow  the  infection  somehow  slipped 
rough.  The  only  additronal  precaution  which  seeme 
[©quired  is  greater  care  in  guarding  against  tbe  introduc' 
ion  of  rats,  which  may  be  the  cArriers  of  plague;  but 
fais  point  has,  we  understand,  not  escaped  the  attention 
9f  the  Local  Government  Board.  Equally*  if  not  more 
Qiportant,  are  the  precautions  taken  at  an  infected  port 
p  prevent  the  embarkation  of  infected  persons  or  things, 
Jci  this  respect  the  Bomba3'  authorities  deserve  the  highest 
>»aise  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  carried 
jlirough  a  colossal  task.  Between  January  Ist,  1897,  and 
kCarch  I5th,  180y»  more  than  100,000  ships  and  small 
^«seels,  outward  bound,  were  inspected,  and  their  crewa 
ftXid  passengers,  amounting  to  not  far  short  of  two  million 
persons,  examined,  under  the  direction  of  Major  Crimmin, 
t.M.S.,  Port  Medical  OflScen  As  the  result,  some  thousands 
Of  suspicious  cases  were  detained,  and  243  actual  ease^  of 
gue  prevented  from  embarking.  It  must  >>©  chiefly 
to  these  precautions  that  no  more  serious  iniportation 
plague  into  Europe  or  any  intermediate  country  has 

place. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions  and  safeguards, 

public  must  not  be  surprised  if  a  few  cases  of  phiguc 

y  again  force  the  barrier.     It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  there 

be  no  outcry  for  a  revival  of  the  antiquated  system 

quarantine.    Our  chief  reliance  shoidd  be  not  on  trying 

keep  out  the  germs  of  disease  by  defences  so  easily 

ed,  but  on  maintaining  such  c-ondltions  of  national 

ith  that  the  germ  may  bo  extinguished  as  soon  as  it 

Ts,  like  a  spark  on  a  wet  blanket.     It  cannot  be  too 

tngly  insisted  upon  that  great  and  destrttctive  eptdmnics 

plagiie  do  not  occur  except  in  the  midst  of  fifth,  over- 

ding,  pox'vrty,  and  all  tho»e  conditioru*  ichich  ice  term 

nitary.    These   conditions   may  be  found  as  well  in 

11  viUages  ns  in  great  cities. 

With  regard  to  our  own  ccumtry  there  is  no  ground 
alarm,    though    there    iw   great    need    for    unceasing 


vigilance  and  scientific   precautions.      But   with   « 

to  India  and  the  East,  -where  the  conditions  of  lif( " 

such  as  to  paralyse  all  the  agencies  of   sauitatioi^ "" 

prospect  is  far  lesa  fftvourable.     The  Ii^dian   Plague  I  

niissioners  spare  no  praise  for  the  energy  and  rest  ^ 
displayed  by  the   local    governments,  especially  thi 
Bombay,  as  well  as  for  tlie  devotion  and  zeal  of  thol 
medical   and  military  officialj*.   and   of   many  volui 
helpers.     But  they  observe  that  the  staff  and  funds  i 
sary  to  carry  out  a  thorough -going  policy  in  a  ■\vides  "^ 
epidemic   of   plague   in   India   would  be   enomioua, 
indeed^   beyond   what    the    power    of    Government     ~^ 
command . 

'It  apijears   certain*   (they   aayj,  *  that   the   resou 
Government  would  be  iusufficieut  to  provide' establis 
for  the  area   already  infected  in   India,  even   if  the 
army,  civil,  medical  and  police  establishments  were  em^^ 
solely  on  plague  dutidB^ ;  ■  -^  ^ 


and  they  come  to  this  disheartening  conclusion : — 

'  The  fact  must  be  faced  that  there  are  no  mcaiis  of  ! 
ing  out  the  present  epidemic  of  plague  in  India ;   that^ 
with  the  best  measures  raoat  rigidly  applied,  a  certain  i 
of  danger  subsists,  and  all  that  canx  be  done  is  to  le 
danger  as  much  ae  i>09fiible.' 

The  history  of  plague  in  India  since  1899  has  only  i 
force  to  these  grave  words. 


i 
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ber  works. 

the  many  books  on  our  list,  which  is  by  no  means 
tive,  we  may  select  the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Craik 
r  Henry  Grey  Graham  as  the  most  vahiablo  of 
additions  t-o  the  history  of  Scotland.  Mr  Graham 
boriotiB  investigator,  an  accurate  chronicler^  and 

interesting  and  vivacious  writer.  It  is  not  easy  to 
w  he  could  have  made  more  of  his  niaterials, 
fh  neither  he  nor  Sir  Henry  Craik  appears  to  have 
lite  enough  attention  to  the  8tTOttish  joumalism  of 
htaenth  century.  Possessed  of  a  most  effective  but 
mes  perilous  power  of  Barcawm,  Mr  Graham  uses  it 

too  mercilessly  to  the  prejudice  of  a  country  and 

in  which  '  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  ill,  an 
ive  thing  to  die,  and  often  a  ruinous  thing  to  be 
'    There  is  a  little  too  much  shade  and  not  eno 
i  hifi  picture.     His  book  would  have  been  inu 
ftvour  of  *  comparative  history/    The  Engl 
Jones'  was  almost  as    brutal,  an  a«nmial« 
m  as  the  Scotland  of  '  gardyioo '  and   * 
ueh»  all  through  Mr  Graham  s  volun 
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be  swimming  on  a  sea  of  alcohol  from  appalling  dirt  and 
poverty  to  comparative  dignity  and  positive  wealth. 

Sir  Henry  Craik's  work  is  not  without  faults  Bud 
blemishes.  Hia  Hat  of  authorities  ca,iiiiot  be  regarded  w 
adequate^  He  repeat*  Darrativo,  and  still  more  fharac- 
terisation,  in  a  way  that  is  always  wmbarrassing.  and 
sometimes  inexplit!:ablc.  He  makes  eertain  unaccountable 
mistakes,  as  when  he  misdatea  the  year  of  the  first 
Secession,  and  includes  Lord  £ildon  among  St^otaiuen 
who  have  won  distinction  at  the  English  Bar.  But  lie 
writes  lucidly  and  with  weight;  he  has  a  faculty  for 
selecting  salient  points  and  broad  principles.  He  liiw 
done  justice  to  men  like  Heniy  Dundns,  and  parties  like 
the  Moderates  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  have  of  lal»  I 
been  too  frequently  extinguiehed  with  a  grin  or  a  howl 
of  indignation.  In  his  pages  Scottieh  dacohitisni,  S<*ottisl» 
Jaeobiuism  and  the  Scottish  Philosophy,  the  'Solwt 
Society '  of  Edinburgh  and  the  *  Tobacco  Lords '  of  Glas- 
gow, the  Rebellion  of  1745  and  the  Disruption  of  1S43, 
the  Forteous  Mob  and  the  foundation  of  the  *  Edinburgb 
Review  *  and  '  Blackwood's  Magazine/  Adam  Smith's 
'Wealth  of  Nations'  and  Thomas  Chalmers's  attempt*  to 
solve  the  problem  of  urban  poverty*  receive  for  the  first 
time  their  pi-oper  plaee  in  historical  evolution  and  coa- 
secutive  narrative.  Nor  is  Sir  Henry's  book  injured— 
rather  one's  pleasure  in  reading  it  is  heighteneil — hy  the 
old-fashioned  and  hearty  Scottisli  Conservatism  which 
permeates  it,  and  finds  expression  in  such  asides  na  '  that 
inherent  Toryism  which  is  engrained  in  the  average 
Englishman/  or  the  sweeping  declaration  that  in  1874 
the  Patronage  Act  of  1712  wiis  repealed  *in  one  of  thoAC 
strange  moods  of  compliance  which  sacrifice  principle  to 
popularity  in  a  vain  attempt  to  conciliate  irreconcileable 
opponents' 

When  Sir  Henry  Craik,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  hia 
book,  aajB  that '  all  the  strongest  forces  of  the  nation — it* 
growing  prosperity,  its  best  intelligence,  and  it'i  essentiAl 
prudence  and  moderation  ' — were  on  the  Hanoverian  sid*. 
he  explains  in  advance  the  true  causes  of  the  failuiw  of 
Jacobitism  in  1715  and  1745,  and  strikes  the  keynote  of 
modern  Scottish  history.  He  admits  thai  ti  Genenl 
Election  in  1706  *  would  in  Scotland  Isave  produttfld  » 
Parliament  almost  unanimous  against   the  Uniot 
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not  at  all  iraprobablo  that,  had  the  Jacohite  partjr, 
ven  after  the  accomplish  men  t  o£  the  Union,  poKsessed  a 
olitical  leader  of  Bagacifcy,  kno'wledg-e  of  hia  countrymen, 
nd  capacity  for  seizing  opportunities^ such  a  man  as, 
n  the  other  side,  \ras  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cullodon — he 
light  have  succeeded  in  tnaking  the  '15  a  genuine  re\Tval 
f  the  War  of  IndopendDnco.  Sir  Henry  Crnik  seems  to 
s,  however,  to  go  too  far  when  he  says  that '  the  Ijow- 
=LTidcrs  of  Scotland,  if  remotely  akin  to  the  Englii^h  race, 
irere  marked  off  from  that  race  by  the  indelible  brand  of 
enturies  of  inveterate  hostility  and  by  a  difference  both 
Q  constitutional  and  ciyil  law.*  The  kinship  of  English- 
aen  with  the  Scotsmen  of  the  Lothians,  if  not  also  of  the 
ireet,  wa«  by  no  means  remote ;  and  it  should  bo  remenx- 
>ered  that  in  the  struggles  between  Roman  Catholicism 
md  Protestantism,  and  between  Chniies  I  and  his  sub- 
ects.  Tvhich  succeeded  the  '  centuries  of  inveterate  hos- 
ility,'  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  had  learned,  not  only  to 
^iiik  alike,  but  to  fight  side  by  side. 

^  No  doubt  the  very  class  that  would  most  naturally 
wkv&  favoured,  even  for  selfish  reasons*,  co-operation  with 
England,  had,  during  the  dismal  *  King  William'a  yeai's,' 
been  hard  hit  in  pride  and  pocket  by  the  Darien  Expedi- 
tion, which  cost  Scotland  2700  lives,  and  yOO^OOOL  But 
the  Jacobite  attempt  in  1715,  when  the  name  of  *  Darien  ' 
mi^ht  still  have  acted  as  a  rallying  cry,  was  a  miserable 
failure*  By  1745  the  advantages  of  the  Union  "were  being 
felt,  and  '  all  the  beat  forces  in  the  nation  *  declared  against 
the  venture  of  Charles  JEdward.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
represented  at  that  time  the  *  best  intellect,'  and  the 
'growing  commercial  prosperity'  of  Scotland.  It  was 
aaid  at  the  time  that  two  thirds  of  the  men  in  Edinburgh 
were  Whigs,  and  two  thirds  of  the  women  were  Jacobites 
. — a  conclusive  proof  that  devotion  to  the  Stuarts  was 
even  then  fading  from  a  reality  of  politics  into  a  romantic 
sentiment.  William  Robertson  and  Alexander  Carlylo 
were  literally  in  arms  for  the  House  of  Hanover.  Glasgow 
gave  the  Pretender  no  recruits ;  and  when,  on  his  return 
from  Derby,  ho  demanded  a  subvention  for  the  support  of 
lais  troops,  she  beat  him  down  from  15,000/.  to  5500/.^  andi 
aa  the  minute  of  her  Town  Council  proves,  only  gave  him 
lie  i^maller  sum  because  '  necessity  knows  no  law.' 
The  pages  of  Sir  Heni-y  Cmt»,ftIl4.e¥^P  JttQre  .thoj*D 
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o£  Mr  Graham,  i-endei*  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  battle  of 
CuUoden,  and  the  atrocities  which  followed*  shattering 
Uie  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  and  breaking  up  the  c 
ayatem,  were  to  Scotland,  even  more  than  to  England, 
blessing  in  disguise.  They  converted  the  Union  from 
name  into  a  reality.  They  at  once  opened  up  the  High- 
lands, and  they  rendered  the  Lowlands  secure  against 
raids  of  the  GaeL  The  great  problem  with  the  avei 
Scotsman  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century' 
w^as,  as  the  most  melancholy  and  the  moat  readable  of 
Mr  Grahams  chapters  too  amply  demonstrates,  not  so 
much  how  to  live  well  as  to  how^  to  live  at  all,  Scotland, 
from  peer  and  laird  to  cotter  and  farm-eervant,  was 
miserably  poor.  She  had  no  trade.  Her  methods  of 
agriculture  were  hopelessly  antiquated.  She  had  but  ■ 
glimmering  of  the  possibilities  involved  in  banking.  Sh» 
■was  ignorant  of  her  oivn  mineral  wealth.  Yet  she  must 
eat,  and  above  all,  apparently,  she  must  drink.  The  Union 
left  her  very  much  in  the  position  of  Fitzjanies  at  th* 
termination  of  his  combat  with  Roderick  Dhu.  '  Cn* 
wounded  from  the  dreadful  close  hut  breathless  all,'  sin? 
aroHe  to  face  the  problem  of  making  her  living  with  the 
help  of  her  neighbour,  and  no  longer  in  spito  of  liinL 
This  tOiik  would  doubtless  have  been  aoconipUshed  even 
had  there  been  no  '45.  But  the  total  collapse  of  Jacobitij<tn 
permitted  Scotland  to  advance  along  essentially  English 
lines  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

Sir  Henry  Craik  gives  an  admirable  epitome  of  t-hp 
condition  of  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigbteontii 
century. 

*  About  the  tune  of  the  Union  the  population  of  Scotlii&il 
may  be  roughly  estiiiiatod  at  about  one  million  souls.    Tlial  of 
England  at  the  same  i^eriod  was  about  Qve  miUions  and  a  half ; 
BO  that  in  this  respect  Scotland  not  only  borB  a  better  pro- 
portion to  her  southern  neighbour  than  in  any  other  particular,  j 
but  a  considerably  larger  proportion  than  her  populatioo  o*| 
the  present  day  bears  to  that  of  England  and  Wales.    But  tlifl 
distribution  of  that  population  was  far  different  from  thnt  ofl 
the  present  day.  The  leading  towns,  which  now  embrace  nearly  J 
a  half  of  the  population,  were  then  InsignlQcant  aggregates— 
sometimes  little  more  than  ^rould  noiradays  be  accoiuited  tmr- 
grown  villages,   Edinburgh — clustered  entirely  in  the  long  *nil  J 
narrow  High  Street  that  ran  along  the  ridge  of  rising  groun<lJ 
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cending-  from  Holyrood  to  the  Caatle,  and  in  a  feiv  dingy  lanea 
alleys  tliat  lay  beneath  its  slopes — was  hardly  clianged 
ym  what  it  had  be^ii  for  two  centuries.  Itij  lofty  tenements, 
rhere  the  aristocracy  and  the  leading  pi*ofessional  men  wei-e 
p,uddled  together  in  obscure  and  noisome  ^rynds,  were  stdl 
same  that  hiul  seen  the  struggles  of  the  days  of  Queen 
%ry,  atid  had  sheltered  the  courtiers  of  the  later  Stuart 
eigns.  Her  whole  populatiou  was  scarcely  twenty  thousand, 
Glasgow  wag  only  a  petty  to^vn^hip  of  some  thirteen 
bousand  souls^  gathered  m  uapretentioue  streets  that  straggled 
ato  gi-een  fields  from  the  feet  of  her  ancient  cathedral  and 
liversity.  The  little*  searcely-navi gable  stream  that  a  cen- 
iry  later  was  to  Ijegiu  to  carry  forth  her  fleets  of  merehaiit- 
aen,  and  to  bring  to  her  argosies  from  every  part  of  the  globe, 
lien  gave  no  presage  of  her  future  place  amongst  the  great 
>rts  of  the  realm.  .  .  .  Far  in  the  recesses  of  the  Highlands, 
iveniess  claimed  the  dignity  of  a  nortliem  capital,  but  that 
ity  was  enhanced  by  no  outward  signs  ;  and  the  town 
Bifited  only  of  a  few  houses  little  better  than  hovels — so 
etched  indeed  that,  at  the  period  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745, 
;  was  only  one  house  which  contained  a  room  without  a 
-the  house  that  served  as  lodging,  within  a  space  of  a  few 
mouths,  both  to  the  younger  Chevalier  and  to  Mb  succesi^ful 
rival  and  antagonist,  the  Duke  of  Ciuuberland.* 

The  difference  which  a  century  was  to  make  is  in- 
dicated by  Mr  Graham  in  a  atriking  passage, 

*Om  comtjuring  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
with  wltat  it  was  at  the  close,  the  contrast  is  startling — a 
ehiLUge  from  social  stagnation  to  genei'al  energy,  from  abject 
poverty  to  wide-spread  wealth.  Villages  had  gi-own  to  townd* 
mean  towns  had  developed  to  centres  of  luduatry,  ports  from 
which  a  few  small  vesBela  set  sail  ^vith  meagre  cargoes  of 
coarse  home-product?,  sent  forth  fleets  of  heavj-  burthen,  con- 
veying merchandiae  to  every  shore.  One  may  realise  the 
transformation  by  learning  that  by  the  end  of  the  century 
the  revenue  had  increased  by  fifty-one  times  since  its  begiuuing. 
-vrhile  the  population  had  only  increased  fi-om  about  1,100,000 
to  1,000,000.' 

The  advance  was  all  along  the  line.  In  nothing  did 
the  Scotland  of  1700  seem  ao  hopelessly  behind  England  as 
in  agriculture.  Yet  so  rapidly  did  an  energetic  people 
avail  itself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  estabiiaU- 
vaent  of  a  lasting  peace,  that  by  the  end  of  the  century 
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the   tables  were  tumetL     In   1790   an    eminent  Scottish 
agriculturiat  commented  on  '  the  languor  and  indoleBcs 
which  almost  everywhere  prevail  in  England;*  while  in 
the  next  century,  *  instead  of  ploughmen   coming  from 
Dorset    to  teat^h   Scots   farmers   to  work,    Eoat    Lothiaaj 
stewards  and  ploughmen  were  taken  to  instmct  Engiisbl 
yokels  to  farm/     Mr  Graham  dilutes  almost  too  much  on] 
the  dismal  pictures  of  Scotland  aad  Scottish  scenery  drawn] 
by  Enj^Ush  travellers.     The  *  hideous  naked  rocks' 
offended  the  aesthetic  taste  of  Burt,  and  even  *  intercejitedl 
the  prospect'  of  Goldsmith,  helped  to  make  the  fortuna] 
of    Thomson   in   England,   and   moved    Gray   to   aliut 
Wordsworthiaa  ecstasy.     But  the   Johnsonian   rep  road 
of  *  troolessnesB '  was  felt  by  the  peoiile  of  Scotland  t-u  he 
&  just  one.     So  tree-planting'  became  a  passion — a  pati^on 
illustrated  by  the  Scottish  farmer's  remark  to  his  minister: 
'  When  I  hear  you  preach,  I  am  planting  trees ;  but  during 
the  whole  of  Mr  Whitefield's  sermon  I  have  not  time  to 
plant  one/ 

In  some  directions  the  new  national  energy  assume 
a  perilous  form.  The  Ayrshire  lairds,  who  tried  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  make  fortunes 
by  foimding  the  Douglas  and  Heron  Bank,  and  oonduclwl 
its  operations  with  unscrupulous  recklessness,  involved 
many  more  than  themselves  in  ruin.  Yet  there  is  a 
certain  grandeur,  and  an  indication  of  national  advance, 
in  the  very  extent  of  the  eoncoi-n's  liabilities.  Amounting 
to  1,250,000/.,  they  proved^  to  modify  Adam  Smith's  phrase, 
that  there  was  four  times  more  '.ruin  in  the  nation'  lliBU 
there  was  at  the  time  of  the  Darien  Expedition, 

The  Scottish  '  Select  Society/  the  Scottish  School  of 
I^ilo8ophy»  and  the  Scottish  School  of  Poetry,  have  long 
been  familiar  to  English  and  European  students  of  history 
and  literature  ;  but  in  the  works  of  Mr  Knight,  Mr  ScotU 
and  Mr  Walker,  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  artick, 
as  well  as  in  the  lively  chapters  of  Mr  Graham  awl 
the  graver  narrative  of  Sir  Henry  Cralk,  they  takp 
their  proper  places  in  the  evolution  of  Scotland.  With 
the  contemporary  and  rapid  progress  of  the  country 
in  trade,  agriculture,  and  wealth,  they  represent  a  rflftli 
though    not  deliberately   formulated   or   ■■  avow^ 

determination  on  the  part  of  the  enei'geli  lon  of* 
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'  nation  to  beat  '  the  auld  euemy '  at  tho  weapons  of 
The  attempt   was   wonderfully  succesBt'ul.      Mr 
rraham   lingers   with    something   like   '  s^veet   reluctant 
imorous  delay'  on  the  insanitai'y  environment  and  re- 
pellent features  of  what  Sir  Henry  Craik,  with  more  good 
nature,  de!?crihes  as '  that  homely,  dirty,  unwholesome,  but 
rithal  sprightly,  i-ivacious,   and  intensely  social  life '  of 
iinburgh  in  the  eighteenth  century.     As  a  democracy 
impounded  of  gaiety  and  poverty,  the  Edinburgh  society 
this  period  has  no  parallel  in  history.     Countesaes  and 
^feasors,  ministers  and  judgo^^,  could  not  help  meeting 
a  footing  of  equality. 

'Tlio  Prlueiiia]  of  Ediobwrgh  College.'  uotes  Mr  Graham, 
\hxui  hia  iucome  raiised  in  17€3  from  41^  to  OOi.,  which  was  the 
emtmeration  given  to  Principal  Carstares;  but  the  Priueipnl 
kt  Glaagow  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  60i.  and  liia  "  board 
(t  the  comnioQ  table."  His  four  regents  had  500  merks  (25^.) 
ich»  "  with  their  share  of  the  table,*'  while  the  supernumerary 
^rofeasors  of  Latin  and  Greek  received  ouly  15i.,  with  a  saiall 
from  a  few  !>upils  who  chose  to  attend  their  classes.  .  .  . 
'■  The  coranion  rent  of  a  gentlemau'd  dwelling  (in  EdinburghJ 
the  first  half  of  the  century  was  SL  or  lOL  a  year.  Lord 
resident  Dundas  used  to  say  that,  evGii  ■when  hia  income  was 
0,000  merks  (lOOOZ,),  he  lived  in  a  house  at  lOOI.  Scots  (8^.  ((s.  Srf.) 
id  had  only  two  roasts  a  week.  But  living  was  then  plain, 
!ir  incomes  were  smalL  A  minister  in  his  city  charge^  in  the 
giddle  of  the  century,  aud  a  pi-ofessor  in  the  university  were 
lought  well  off  ^nth  lOOl.  or  ISOl.  a  year,  while  a  lord  of 
eseion  had  a  salary  of  5001,' 

There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  Loudon  of  the  period 
match  the  cetTle  iiith/te  of  this  social  life,  the  appro- 
iriately  named  *  Select  Society,'  which  waa  founded  in 
17^)4  by  Allan  Bamsay  the  painter^  aon  of  the  better- 
known  poet, 

*It  nunibereil,'  Rayw  Professor  Knif^ht,  *  fifteen  menibeT?( 
irho  then  ivere  or  became  peera ;  and  eighteen  who  were 
or  became  judges  Lu  the  Court  of  Session.  They  hieluded 
such  men  aa  Sir  Gilbeil;  ElHot,  Alexander  Wedderbtirn  (after- 
wards Lord  Loughborough),  Andrew  Pringle  (afterwards  Lord 
AJemoor)^  Profesjjor  Hugh  Blair,  Professor  William  Wilkie 
(author  of  *'  The  Epigoniad  "),  Lord  Karnes,  Loi"d  Halles,  Lord 
Elibant,  Charles  Townshend,  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Dr  Robert- 
son the  hiBtorian,  afterwards  Princii^al  of  the  Unlvei^ity  of 
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Edinbtirgh,  David  Hiuue,  Adam  Smith,  and  Fergussoo  the 
poet.  * .  .  In  1759  there  were  oue  hundi-ed  and  thirty  menhett 

enrolled.' 

But  the  members  of  the  '  Select  Society'  were  animated  i^ 
no  spirit  of  provincial  patriotism.  Some  of  them,  might 
at  home,  or  in  their  hours  of  ease  in  taverus^  revel  in  wb&l 
at  a  later  period,  was  spoken  of  apologetically  and  in- 
accurately as '  the  broad  Doric'  But  they  wi'ote  the  purest 
English  they  could  command ;  they  felt  no  humiliation 
in  hiring  Thomas  Sheridan  to  enable  them  to  speak 
correctly ;  Monboddo's  correspondence,  as  published  by 
Mr  Knight,  shows  that  they  were  extremely  sensitive  Ui 
charg'es  of  having  fallen  into  solecisms  and  Scotticisnie, 

The  foundation  of  a  *  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy' 
comprehensive  enongh,  by  the  way,  to  include  thinker*' 
so  divergent  as  David  Hume  and  Thomas  Reid,  Dugald 
Stewart  and  Thomas  Brown,  apparently  even  Sir  William 
Ham.ilton  and  Jamee  Mill — was  no  more  and  no  le^  a 
manifestation  of  national  patriotism  than  the  *  Select 
Society,'  with  which,  indeed,  it  was  closely  associate! 
Sir  Henry  Craik  reminds  us  that  of  the  three  founder* 
of  the  achool,  the  first  was  not  born  in  Scotland,  the  secoml 
spent  a  large  part  of  his  Hfe  in  France,  and  the  third  was 
an  alumnus  of  Oxford.  The  members  of  the  school  were 
probably  far  more  desirous  that  their  views  should  prevail 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  than  that  they  should 
dominate  in  Scotland. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  revival  of  intereat  in  Fninria 
Hutcheson,  who, in  1X29,  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  was  declared  by 
Dugald  Stewart  to  have  been  the  pioneer  of  the  Scottlsli 
philosophy,  although  it  would  be  alniost  as  accurate  to 
eay  that  he  was  the  pioneer  of  English  utilitarianisut- 
Hutcheson  was  a  man  of  much  force  of  character,  and  of 
an  engaging  personaUty,  whose  popularity  was  largely  due 
to  hia  having  become,  only  half  consciously,  the  leader  of 
the  revolt  against  the  *  clumsy  theocracy  * — as  Mr  Grab 
styles  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church,  which  tliei 
sought  to  form  the  opinions  aa  well  as  the  social  habits  of 
Scotsmen.  Upon  Hutcheson's  position  in  philosophy,  Mr 
Scott  has  some  very  sensible  remarks  to  make. 


'or 
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:©nt "  movement  slioulii  not  be  risked  by  proTiucialisiag;  the 
Sisi^  oil  whicli  it  rests  ;  and  to  represent  Hutcheson's  Enlight- 
eut  as  exclusively  Scottish  is  to  cut  off  all  its  results  from 
lir  continuity  ivith  past  history.  A  '* kailyard"  school  of 
ion,  within  reasonable  limits,  is  an  addition  to  contc^mporary 
rature ;  but  a  **  kailyard  "  philosophy  verges  perilously  near 
ntradiction  in  terms.  Further,  while  Hutcheaon  iuti-oduced 
ratside  ideas  into  Scotland,  his  influence  by  no  means  remained 
lere.  The  British  Enlightenment  takes  chronological  preeed- 
of  thoas  in  Germany  and  France;  and  therefore  Hutcheson 
c&me  a  powerful  force  in  the  German  movement,  which  begau 
out  the  middle  of  last  century.  Prom  this  date  until  the 
eoguitiou  of  the  impoi'tance  of  Kant's  system  his  influence 
Germany  was  very  marked.' 

What  is  true  of  Hutcheaon  is  at  least  as  true  of  Adam 

lith— who  succeeded  him  in  theGlasgow  Chair — of  David 
nme,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
hool,  whose  reputation  and  works  have  survived  to  the 
e«eitt  day.  It  haa  been  said  that  Smith  wTote  *  The 
ealth  of  Nations'  to  prove  *how  a  man,  from  beinjf  a 
vage,  may  become  a  Scotsman.'  This  is,  however,  but  a, 
^uant  rendering  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  recluse 

Kirkcaldy  could  scarcely  have  become  the  prophet 
id  advocate  of  free  trade  had  he  not  lived  for  a  time  in 
aegow— ^then  a,  commercial  community  of  moderate  size 
jd  in  the  first  flush  of  its  vigour.  It  was  not  as  a  Scot 
;t  a^  a  cosmopolitan  observer  of  human  nature  that  he 
'ote  hjH  *  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments.' 

The  appearance  towards  the  middle  and  end  of  the 
fhteenth  centiiry  of  a  number  of  poeta  who  deliberately 
rreferred  the  vernacular  to  English  as  their  ai-tistic 
ledium  seems  at  first  eight  a  protest  against  the  move- 

tnt  for  converting  the  Union  between  two  Parliaments 
ito  a  fusion  of  two  peoples.    But,  as  Mr  Walker  reminds 


tien  they  attempted  English,  the  Scottish  po6ts  were  not 
ly  writing  a  strange  language,  but  trying  to  think  strange 
>ugUt8  as  well,  ...  So  fur  as  mere  command  of  language 
Perguflson  and  Rarasay  were  capable  of  writing  English 
5ree  much  superior  to  anything  in  that  langiuage  which  they 
Ubve  left.    When  thoy  write  English,  however,  not  the  language 
ly>  but  the  sentiments  and  versification  also  are  foreign  to 
&in.     The  time  they  devote  to  the  Eugliish  luuso  is  to  these 
7oh  I9i.— No.  388.  2  Q 
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men  a  species  of  poetic  Sabbath ;  for  six  days  of  their  WMk^ 
they  "bask  in  Natiii*e*s  smile,"  on  the  seventli  their  featuitt 
must  be  twisted  to  express  emotions  they  never  felt,  and  U* 
ape  graceg  they  do  not  possess.     And^  cs  mere  occasional  imi- 
tators who  miist  have  a  precedeut  Jest  they  transgresit  tl 
know  not  what,  they  are  more  fri^d  than  the  frigid 
they  followed*' 

There  is  truth  in  these  remarks,  but  they  must  not 
taken  altogetlicr  without  reservation.  The  Scottish  poetj 
felt  more  at  home  iu  '  the  vernacular,'  or,  if  wo  would 
strictly  accurate,  in  the  '  northern  Inglia '  of  Dmxbar  anJ 
Lyndaay,  than  in  the  •southern  IngHs'  of  the  English  poet* 
and  the  Hanoverian  Court-  The  use  of  southern  Euglisb 
was  inconaiatent  with  the  adequate  discharge  of  *  the  duty 
which  lay  nearest  them/  of  realistically  reproducing  that 
Scottish  life  with  which  they  were  familiar ;  but  they  saw 
nothmg  unpatriotic  in  its  use. 

Burns,  who  was  at  once  the  greatest  and  the  mort 
fervidly  Scottish  of  them  all,  had  no  compunction  in  both 
studying  and  writing  the  *  southern  IngHs.*  It  wa^  a 
*  Collection  of  Letters,'  written  by  '  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,'  that  inspired  him,  while  a  boy  of  eleven,  to 
excel  in  prose  composition.  His  own  letters  are  ^\Titt«i 
in  English,  often  ambitious,  but  pure,  if  occartionhlly 
stilted.  It  was  with  the  help  of  a  *  Select  CollectioD  of 
English  Songs,'  which  he  pored  over  while  *  driving  Ms 
cart  or  walking  to  labour,  and  carefully  noting  the  true, 
tender  or  aublime  from  affectation  and  fustian,'  that  he 
mastered  the  technique  of  his  art.  When  in  his  verse  he 
pose  from  the  local  to  the  world-wide,  from  the  particalJir 
to  the  imiversal,  as  in  the  chorus  of  '  The  Jolly  Beggars,' 
in  the  highest  passages  of  'Tam  o'  Shanter,'  '  The  Visiou' 
and  '  The  Cotter*e  Saturday  Night,'  and  in  practically  the 
whole  of  *  A  Bard's  Epitaph  *  and  '  Macpherson's  Farewell," 
he  glided  from  the  Ayrshire  dialect  into  the  Euglisli 
language.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  seeking  a 
market  for  their  wares,  the  Scottish  poets  had  to  compete 
with  two  sets  of  rivals.  They  competed  not  only  with  tbe 
English  poets,  who  were  naturally  favoured  by  a  Scottisb 
society  bent  on  thinking  as  well  as  speaking  in  Eugliah. 
but  also  with  the  irreeoncileably  patriotic  rhj^mestera  who 
flotjded  with  the  broadest  Scots  and  the  crudest  naturnlisni 
the  chap-books  that  were  circolated  by  the  thousand  iii 
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Hhe  viUagGs  and  smaller  towns  by  pedlars  like  Dugald 
I  Graham,  tlie  famous  bellman  of  Glasgow — that  'Boccaccio 
Ipf  the  byre,'  as  Mr  Graham  terms  hhn.  In  these  efforts 
Fthey  were  not  always  successful.  Like  Francis  Joffrey  in 
la  later  day,  they 'lost  the  broad  Scots  and  only  gained 
[the  narrow  English.'  But  on  the  whole  the  compromise 
Ithey  etfected  in  sontimontand  in  language  ahke  was  found 
[equal  to  the  demands  of  an  ago  of  transition. 

A  very  large  portion — -probably  half- — of  the  literature 
ealt  with  in  this  aiticle  [b  concerned  with  the  religious 
life  and  the  ecclesiastical  sttnggleH  of  Scotland  between 
1G88  and  JH^'^,  The  most  aucceHsful  and  convincing  chap- 
ters of  Sir  Henry  Craik*H  work  are  tUoae  in  which  he  does 
Justice  to  the  latterly  much  maligned  'Moderate'  party 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  remarkable  rela- 
tions between  it  and  Thomaa  Chalmers,  the  founder  of 
the  Free  Church,  and  beyond  doubt  the  first  of  Scottish 
cJesiastics  and  social  reformers  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. No  portion  of  Mr  Graham's  book  i^  marked  by 
more  patient  and  profitable  research  than  that  in  which 
he  illustrates  the  grim  possibilities  of  the  Calvinistic  the- 
ology, when  interpreted  with  unflinching  renolution  and 
rigid  literahty,  by  the  attempt  to  make  Scotland  a 'clumsy 
theocracy,' 

Both  these  -writers  make  good  their  leading  contentions. 
Sir  Henry  Craik  demonstrates  that  Moderatism  —  the 
Moderatism  at  least  of  William  Robertson  and  Alexander 
Carlyle — although  it  cjinnot  be  said  to  have  been  *  broad- 
based  upon  the  people's  will,'  since  its  professors  w^ere  all 
appointed  under  the  patronage  Sfysteni,  did  indeed  gratify 
some  of  the  strongest  aspirations  of  Scotland  in  at  leaat 
two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  means  of  its 
pronounced  latitudinarianism,  and  stiU  more  perhaps  in 
virtue  of  *thG  free  and  hnppy  atmosphere  whicli  it  created,' 
Tlie  Church  of  England  during  the  same  period  can  show 
no  group  of  ecclesiastics  at  once  so  broad-jnlnded  and  so 
influential  as  the  Moderates,  Bums  was  a  democrat  of 
the  democrats*  "whether  he  vrn^  in  a  Jacobite  or  a  Jacobin 
mood ;  but  he  was  a  strenuous  partisan  of  the  *  New 
light  * ;  he  even  scouted  the  notion  of  the  *  sheep '  having 
any  right  to  choose  their  *  herds.'  Tlie  Moderates  had 
the  upper  hand  for  a  time,  but  they  fell,  in  the  sense  of 
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ceasing  to  be  the  clerical  leaders  of  the  people,  be<'ause 
they  placed  undue  emphusis  on  the  worst  portions  of  iheiTj 
creed,  polity,  and  practice.  Uad  they  rtsolutely  sought 
modify  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  accordance  with  thi 
own  '  New  Light '  they  would  probably  have  carried 
whole  iutelligence  of  Scotland  with  them;  but  thejr 
failed  at  the  crucial  moment.  Moreover,  they  tbrew 
themselves  too  heartily  into  the  work  of  enforcing  ti» 
Patronage  Act  of  1712  in  the  interests  of  lords  and  lainl:i; 
very  matiy,  if  not  the  majority,  of  whom  were  nieinben 
of  the  detested  and  'aUen'  Episcopal  Church.  Their 
*  riding  committees '  were  quite  defensible  from  the  stand- 
point of  ecclesiastical  law,  but  they  were  a  mistake  in 
tactics.  Finally,  wliilo  all  the  leading  Moderates  were, 
like  Burns's  '  Da'rymple  mild,'  pure  in  life  an  in  heart,  too 
many  of  the  rank  and  file,  especially  in  the  rural  distri^rt*. 
were  not ;  the  laxness  of  their  life  and  conversation  di<i 
urSnitely  more  mischief  than  the  '  caiild  morality '  of  their 
sermons. 

Yett  in  spite  of  their  blunders,  the  Moderates  bitvc 
had  a  more  lasting  influence  on  the  history  of  Scotiftad 
and  of  its  Clmrch  than  any  other  ecclesiastical  party. 
They  were  the  inheritors  of  the  tradition  of  Willimn 
Carstares — one  of  the  wisest  ecclesiastical  leaders  that 
Scotland  hns  produced— and  of  the  comparatively  tolerant 
fonii  of  Presbytery  which  lie  induced  WiUiaJii  III  reluc- 
tantly to  establish.  Thanks  to  them,  their  literary  fricndfi 
and  their  political  associates*  the  English  mind  leanied 
to  know  and  to  respect  another  *  tj-pical  Scot "  than  the 
gi'otesque  cohipound  of  Lowland  Mac  sycophant  and  Higli* 
land  cateran  who  figured  in  the  ferocious  caricattiroe  of 
Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  Junius.  And  it  is  the  inheritors 
of  their  tradition  in  turn  that  have  enabled  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  recover  from  the  g^eat  schism  of  1843,  ajid 
to  confront  the  '  I'eunited  *  Presbyterian  Dissent  of  to-day 
with  a  powerful  and  theologically  comprehensive  origaa- 
isation  to  which  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotloni) 
adh  ere. 

The  opponents  of  the  Moderates,  who,  as  *  Highfly^^ni' 
in  ecclesiastical  poHtics,  and  supporters  of  the  '  Old  Lighi" 
in  tbeology,  endeavoured  to  establish  *  a  clumsy  ih^ 
orrju'v'  in  every  citj'  and  villrtgt%  and  made  i\iv  vunoiw 
^SecL-ti■)iuas  ihui  culminated  in  1843,  receive  ample  jiMic« 
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rom  Mr  Graham.  Their  power  over  the  national  head — 
lever  over  the  national  heart — -was  due  to  two  facts, 
ley  perpetuated  the  patriotic  tradition  of  the  martyred 
penanters  aud  '  Hillmen,'  who  undoubtedly  upheld  the 
I  of  political  freedom  as  well  as  of  religious  fauaticism 
puring  fl  Gtormy  period.  Thus  it  was  that  the  country,  as 
whole,  looked  on  unconcerned  if  not  actively  eympa- 
letic,  while  they  "^rabhled"  the  curates  and  persecuted 
3od  men  like  Gideon  Guthrie,  who,  when  the  Presby- 
&rian  clergy  fled  from  their  posts  in  the  rising  of  1715, 
rent  to  the  rescue  of  religion.  In  the  second  place,  while, 
Mr  Graham  clearly  shows,  the  theology  w^hich  they 
preached  was  quite  a,s  appallingly  grmi  and  obscurantist 
it  appearH  in  *  Holy  Willie's  Prayer '  and  in  '  The  Holy 
Pair,'  they  were  perfectly  sincere-  It  is  for  these  i-easonw 
it  Scottish  seriousness,  though  not  Scottish  intelli- 
ace,  stood  by  them  for  many  years,  when,  through  their 
^gilance  committees,  '  seizcrs '  and  kirk-session  censures, 
ley  enforced  the  terrors  of  their  law  alike  upon  pros- 
erous  city  merchants,  easy-living  luirda,  and  peasants 
rho  had  strayed  into  the  squalid  Venusberg  sung  by  the 
ccaccios  of  the  byre.' 

Tliese  considerations  support  Mr  Graham  in  his  con- 
ention  that  '  a  people-ridden  clergj^ '  represents  much 
lore  truly  the  strength  of  the  Scottish  'theocracy'  than 
priest-ridden  people.'  The  gentle  Reuben  Butlers  did 
^ot  govern  the  douce  Davie  Deanses ;  they  followed  rather 
lan  directed  their  resolute  flock.  The  paradise  of  '  the- 
cracy '  was  realised  in  some  Scottish  parishes,  as  in  some 
few  England  townships,  when  people  and  priest  were  at 
>ne  in  doctrine  and  practice  ;  when  ♦  black-bonnet '  in  the 
pew  gloated  over  the  fuliginous  rhetoric  of  *  black  Eussel  * 
the  pulpit ;  when  a  happier  Old  Mortality  was  '  privi- 
BgGd '  to  inscribe  the  ecstasy  of  his  melancholy  creed  and 
lent  hero-worship  on  a  tombstone. 

*  A  faithful  miuiater  here  lies  hid. 
One  of  a  thousand,  Mr  Peter  Kid ; 
Firm  as  a  stone^  but  of  a  heart  contrite, 
A  wrestling,  piujing,  weeping  Israelite/ 

For  a  time — until  Francis  Hutcheson  migrated  from 
"Belfast  to  Glasgow,  and  brought  the  Scottish  Enlightcn- 
ent  Tiith   him  —  the    poorly -en  do  wed    and    miserably- 
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equipped  Scottish  Universities  were  strongholds  of  tradh 
tional  orthodoxy,  and  little  better  than  manufactories  vf 

•  wrestling,  praying,  weeping  Israelites/    But  the  atteni|( 
to  establish  a  *  clumpy  theocracy  '  failed,  as  it  \<&&  bciiod 
to  fail.     Human  nature  burst  its  bonds,  and,  even  in  th* 
country  districts,  converted  the  *Holy  Fairs,'  wliich  w«t  | 
originally  conimunion-nieetings  of  the  Cah'inistic  faitfifui.  I 
into  orgies  of  drink  and  aenanal  indulgence.     The  thfio-l 
logical  "  Old  Light  *  merged  in  ecclesiastical  ■  Highflying."  i 
which  has  lately  pursued  Ku^^h  w^ll-o'-the-wisps  as  spintuol 
independence  and  di  a  establishment.    Sorae  of  the  strougw 
of  its  adherents,  especially  those  that  hived  off  with  oiw  1 
or  other  of  the  Secessions  that  were  caused  by  Patroiiajpe,  I 
recovered,  to  some  extent,  their  lost  power  over  the  peojifc  | 
hy  identifying  themselves  with  the  cauBo  of  political  re- 
form ;  but  the  influence  of  the  mass  deca-yed.     Unfort* 
nately,  also,  Mr  Grrahani    supplies  cogent  proofs  tliat  In 
many  places  kirk-ses&ional  justice  fell  from  its  high  estalo 
by  esti^ibHahing  a  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  ami 
exempting  from  the  painful  ordeal  of  public  •  dieciplinp" 
offenders  who  could  give  bribes  in  the  form  of  gitt^  for 
church  or  pariah  purposes.     Yet  the  chief  force  that  told 
against  the  maint-enance  of  the  '  theocracy'  was  scarcely 
noticed  at  the  time. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  modem  Scotland  ever  give* 
a  thought  to  Robert  Wodrow,  or  to  the  fifty  volumes  of 
earneet>  prejudiced,  and  laboriouB  dulness  in  which  he  has, 
according  to   his  lights,  told  the   story   of   his   Church's 

*  sufferings)/  of  its  '  eminent  ministers/  and  of  its  '  remark* 
able  providences/  Yet,  vrhon  one  attempts  to  reiallse  tbe 
cont  rast  between  the  struggling  littletown  of  some  thir1<H'n 
thou-sand  inhahitantSf  in  which  Wodrow  was  born  in  IftiH, 
and  the  Glasgow  of  to-day,  with  its  population  of  nearly 
a  million,  one  is  tempted  to  see  the  prescience  of  the 
sociologist  rather  than  the  helpless  forebodings  of  a  Jere- 
miah in  his  charge  against  the  Union,. that  'trade  is  put 
in  the  room  of  religion  in  the  late  alteration  of  our  con- 
stitution/ It  may  be  said  that  Scotland,  with  its  ]at«l)' 
accomplished  Presibyterian  union,  its  dreama  of 'groftttfrj 
unions  to  be/  its  abounding  '  Christian  liberality/  iteaetii*] 
missionary  agencies,  and  a  church -accommodation  so  ei-] 
tensive  as  to  give  a  religious  edifice  to  every  fire  hum] 
of  the  population,  is  ns  much  attached  to  ^rcUf]^on*tf| 
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ever  it  was.     But  the  *  religion '  which  is  now  so  much  in 

evidence  is  a  subjective,  pervasive,  and  persuiieive  force ; 

I  the   *  religion'  whose   dethronomont  in  the  interests   of 

[•trade'  was  apprehended  by  Wodrow   was,  as  we  have 

I  seen,  an  objective*  dominating,  politieo-social  power. 

'The  hite  alteration  of  our  constitution/  as  Wodrow, 
j  with  significant  wiution, terms  the  final  settlement,  brought 
[with  it  penfo  between  England  and  Scotland,  and,  on  the 
[whole,  peace  with  honour,  though  not  without  discontent. 
I*  The  Union,'  w^rote  Defoe,  shortly  after  the  consummation 
|o£  an  enterprise,  his  part  in  which  has  not  yet  had  justice 
{done  it — 

[•hAS  indeed  answered  its  end  to  the  citizens  of  GlR^gow  more 
I'thau  to  any  otlier  portion  of  the  kingdoin,  their  trade  bGiug 
Inoiv  formed  by  it.  For  as  the  Union  opened  the  door  to  the 
[  Scots  into  our  American  colonies,  the  Glasgow  merchants 
[presently  embraced  the  oppoi-tiimty ;  and  though,  at  its  first 

concerting,  the  rabble  of  this  city  made  a  formidable  attempt 
I  to  prevent  it,  yet  afterwards  they  knew  better  when  they 
[found  the  great  increase  of  their  trade  by  it,  ,  .  .  Not  only  is 
[Glasgow  from  fourteen  to  t^\'enty  days  nearer  to  Virginia  than 
I  ifl  Ijondon,  but  the  Scots  ehipB;,  being  quickly  on  the  high  seas, 
I  are  free  from  privateers,  which  throng  the  Channel  in  time 

of  war,  and  force  ships  to  wait  to  go  in  fleets  foi-  fear  of 
;  enemies.' 

Glasgow  was  once  the  headquarters  of  anti-CathoIic 
zealotry  and  the  shelter  of 'wild  AVest  Wliiggery';  yet, 
long  before  it  stepped  on  the  stage  of  Britiish  economic 
history  in  Pennant's  *Tour'  as  'the  best  built  of  any 
modern  second-rate  city  I  ever  saw,'  it  possessed  ip  its 
mercantile  community  a  counterpoise  to  iconoclastic  and 
persecuting  Protestantism.  Andrew  Fairservice  has  told 
in  •  Rob  Eoy  '  bow  its  burghers  prevented  its  Cathedral 
from  being  destroyed  in  the  fiuy  of  the  Reformation. 
The  same  class  was,  at  a  later  stage  in  the  history  of 
Ghisgow^,  denounced  for  its  willingueas  to  accept  the 
CromwelHan  settlement  of  Scotland  because  it  included 
free-trade  with  England.  Although,  after  the  Unictn,  the 
burghers  of  Glasgow  would  appear,  from  Mr  Grahams 
description  of  its  social  life,  to  have  submitted  to  govern- 
ment by  kirk-session  more  tamely  than  the  gayer  society 
of  Edinburgh,  things  were  changed  when  the  western  city 
r  became  the  centre  of  an  expanding  foreign  commerce  and 
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of  ail  equally  energetic  niinm^  industry.  A  groat  im- 
migration from  the  country  then  took  place,  the  old 
parochial  land-marka  disappeared,  and  '  trade'  suhmerged 
'  religion ' ;  in  other  words,  the  original  church  orgaoiffr* 
tion  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  regulating  tho  life  of* 
city  which  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Sir  Henrj 
Craik  has  told  anew  the  interesting  story — even  more  in- 
tereeting  from  the  social-economic  than  from  the  reUgiotu 
point  of  \new — of  the  gallant  attempt  of  Chalmers,  vrTkea 
minister  of  a  populous  parish  iu  Glasgow,  to  solve  the  great 
Boeial  problems  of  his  day  by  means  of  church  and  con- 
gregational agencies.  This  attempt  was  in  reality  the  last 
stand  of  the  Scottish  *  theocracy."  The  genius  of  Chalmei^ 
achieved  a  wonderful  euccess  in  bis  own  parish ;  but,  even 
if  he  had  not  left  it  to  be  engulfed  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy, bis  attempt  must  have  failed^  because  it  (Im- 
pended too  much  on  individual  effort.  The  State  and  the 
municipalities  have  been  compelled  reluctiintly  to  lake 
into  their  own  hands  the  solution  of  the  social  problems 
whirh  confront  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  as  they  confront 
London  and  Liverpool. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however^  to  imagine  that  the 
'  pious  reign  of  terror/  which  finally  succumbed  to  the  revo- 
lution in  business  and  industry  resulting  from  tho  Union, 
had  no  brighter  and  more  humorous  side.  Mr  Grnhnin. 
with  all  his  plain  speaking,  insists  that  '  never  did  tbn 
clergy  in  Scotland  sink  in  social  esteem  and  position  liko 
the  common  clergy  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the 
[eighteenth]  century.'  He  tells  some  amusing  anecdotesof 
Dr  Webster,  the  ablest  of  the  '  Highflyer  *  leaders  during 
the  Moderate  ascendency. 

'This  g-eotleman'  (he  eaya),  *  who  was  the  life  of  the  supp^ 
parties  of  Edinburgh  anytime  between  1760  and  1780,  (Mnild 
join  over  a  luagnum  of  claret  on  Monday  with  gentlemen  of 
not  too  correct  lives  whom  he  had  consigned  to  perdition  oa 
Sunday ;  he  could  pass  Tv-ith  alacrity  and  sincerity  from  devout 
prayers  by  a  bedside  to  a  roystering  remiiou  in  Fortniw's 
tavern,  an<l  return  home  with  his  Bible  under  his  arm  and  flw 
bottles  under  his  girdle.' 

The  gloomiest  chapter  in  the  ecclesiastieaJ  history  of 
Scotland  during  tho  eighteenth  century  is  the  story  d 
Episcopacy  '  rabbled '  at  the  Kevolution  and  harried  for 
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5s  Bupposod  complicity  -with  the  Jncobite  risings.  Yet 
here  was  a  silver  lining  even  to  this  cloud.  As  poor  perae- 
tited  Gideon  Guthrie  testifies,  he  and  his  friends  had 
heir  sjmpathisera  iu  Edinburgh. 

■  There  appearing:  no  ceaeation  of  the  presbj-terian  preaehers* 
"iolence  and  fiiry,  being  still  catehinff  all  opxx^rtumtieg  of 
kouading  out  soldiers  and  others  to  apprehend  us^  and  the 
vinter  coining  on,  when  scnlkLoK  would  have  beeu  very  uneasy 
tnd  unsafe,  my  wife  and  I  resoh'ed  to  take  our  hazard  and  go» 
rith  our  ohildreii  and  what  effects  we  could  get  transported, 
iO  Ediabnrg-h*  which  was  then  and  erer  since  the  safest  retreat 

I  the  kingdom/* 
For  another  view  of  the  same  period  we  may  quote 
p  Grahanij  who  shows  us  that  the  privationa  of   the 
Bipidcopatiacks,  if  less  severe,  were  hardly  less  picturesquo 
iluui  those  of  the  Presbyterians  in  older  days. 

^  *  The  bishops  form  an  interesting  though  dim  feature  in  the 
IScial  and  religious  life  of  these  days.  Little  sceu,  little  heard 
if  in  the  Lowlands,  where  Presbytery  was  supreme,  in  the 
northern  parts  they  are  seen  flitting  in  primitive  apostolic 
Tasliion  and  i>enurj'  from  district  to  district,  visiting  the 
Jiminutive  congregations  in  Rosa  or  Moray,  in  the  wilds  of 
Sutherland  or  the  bleak  Orkneys.  The  worthy  bishop,  with 
bis  deacon,  journeys  on  pony-back  wrapped  in  his  check-plaid 
ind  attired  in  quite  unepiscopal  habiliments,  or  travels  on  foot 
^arrj'ing  a  meagre  wardrobe  on  his  shoulders.  Hard-working, 
[lard-faring  men,  strong  in  the  divine  right  of  Prelacy,  these 
rimple-souled  prelates  in  homespun  maintaine<l  with  a  quaint 
liffnity  the  honour  of  their  oE&oe  and  tlie  poverty  of  their 
bt/t 

Presbyterian  dislike  to  Episcopacy  embraced  Episco- 
palian England  as  well  as  that  detested  *  establishment  of 
religion'  which  was  associated  with  the  stool  of  Jenny 
Geddes  and  the  apostacy  of  James  Sharp.  To  the  south 
of  tho  Tweed  the  fury,  almost  anti-Semitic  in  its  unreason 
and  intensity,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  But^  ascendency, 
included  all  Scotsmen  in  its  anathema,  may  safely  be  asso- 
ciated with  events  long  antecedent  to  the  invasion  of  the 
clans  in  1745.     Here,  too»  the  *strong  forces  of  the  nation/ 


*   '  Gideon  Guthrie/  pp.  fll,  98, 

t  "The  Sociil  Life  of  Scotland,'  to].  U,  p.  1S3. 
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by  Bucceasfully  if  almost  silently  asserting  tJiemselvei, 
guided  the  course  of  history  after  the  failure  of  the  'tt 
had  destroyed  JacobitiHiiu  as  a,  political  danger  oad 
demonstrated  the  indissolubility  of  the  Union.  CleTsr 
though  superficial  Englishmen  like  Horace  Walpole,  saii 
even  bewildered  Scotsmen  like  Secretary  Mackenzie,  migk 
when  confronted  with  suL^h  a  portentous  ebuJlitioii  of 
popular  wrath  aa  *  the  Porteoua  Mob,'  wring  their  baodi 
helplessly  and  declare  that  the  Scots  were  a  nation  ol 
irreconcileable  rebels.  The  strongest  heads  in  both  coim- 
tries  knew  better.  Scotsmen  paid  little  or  no  atteatiofl 
to  the  Bute  storm,  perhaps  to  some  extent  because  they 
did  not  wish  to  mar  the  prospect  of  their  adventurous 
countrymen  who  flocked  to  London,  as  Mr  Graham  put* 
it,  much  as  ambitious  young  Bretons  to-day  flock  to  Puns. 
But  they  showed  themselves  resolute  in  crying  'hands 
off '  when  the  essentials  of  the  Union  settlement  s&eavtA 
to  be  in  peril. 

No  Scotsmen  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
hud  a  richer  endowment  of  common-sense  than  Robert 
Burns  and  Walter  Scott.  Tlie  patriotism  of  neither  was 
parochial  or  even  provincial ;  yet  it  could  blaze  into  fury  m 
occasion.  Bums  threatened  England  with  dirk  and  pistol 
when  it  was  proposed  by  '  vexatious  '  excise  regulations  to 
restrict  distiilation.  Scott  was  scarcely  less  vehemtsnt  when, 
in  the'Malagrowther  Letters,'he  successfully  advocated  the 
rights  o£  Scotland  to  retain  her  one-pound  notes.  'Old 
Tory '  though  he  proclaimed  himself,  he  knew  and  to  a 
certain  extent  respected  the  fierce  temper  of  his  coxmtJy- 
men.  *If  you  unscotch  us,'  he  wrote  to  Crofcer,  *you 
will  find  us  damned  mischievous  Enghshmen,"  '  When 
her  lost  Militia  fired  her  bluid/  in  other  words,  when  tlip 
Militia  Bill  of  the  Rockingham  Administration,  placia}; 
Scotland  on  a  footing  of  miUtary  equality  with  Englatid, 
was  dropped,  her  'chosen  five-and-forty 'members  of  Parli:!' 
ment  were  up  in  arms  ;  nor  did  they  desist  from  their 
patriotic  protestations  until  the  grievance  was  redressed. 

For  a  time  the  Whiggei^  of  Scotland  kept  aloof  from 
that  of  England ;  as  Sir  Henry  Craik  points  out,  the 
ferocious  factiousness  of  Wilkes  had  neither  parallel  uor 
support  in  Scotland.  In  time,  however,  as  was  indeed  in- 
evitable, Scottish  politics  became  more  closely  adsocistcd 
with    English,  although   association   has  never  become 
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iplete  absorption.  Sir  Henry  necessarily  devotes  a 
portion  of  hia  two  volumes  to  tlie  events  which  led 
to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832^ — ^to  the  triala  for  sedition  of 
tuir  and  Palmer,  Margarot  and  Gerald,  the  brutal  but 
superbly  courageous  one-aidedness  of  Braxfield,  the  dic- 
Ktorship  of  Henry  Diindas,  the  constitutional  Liberalinm 
JBS  Henry  Krsldue,  the  influence  exercised  by  Jeffrey  and 
the  other  founders  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review.'  But 
Scottish  Jacobinism,  whiclj  narrowed  alowly  down  into 
^ttish  RadieaUsm,  drew  its  inspiration  from  England, 
>in  Thomas  Paine  and  *  The  Rights  of  Man/  Scottish 
itionality  showed  itself  mainly  in  the  intensity  and 
:£irkues8 '  both  of  itfl  Conservatism  and  of  its  Liberalisni. 
the  time  of  Dimdaw.  as  Mr  Graham  notes — 

thousand    aix    hundred    freeholders    monopolised    the 

Dlitical   representation   of  thu-ty-three   counties.     Forty   or 

iSlxty  mea,  who  wore  ivheedled  for  their  vote  and  rewarded 

|ith  a  hilarious  banquet,  ohose  their  meniljer  for  Parliament:, 

iletOTvin?ouueils  appointed  delegates  who  elected  the  fifteen 

embers  for  bur^'hs,  having:  probably  been  bribed  by  promise 

'  custom  for  tlieir  trade  and  doairabie  posts  for  their  sona.' 

it  the  anomalies  of  English  representation  in  the  pre- 
Hefornx  days  were  quite  as  amuBing  and  scandalous. 

Sir  Henry  Crnik  pounces  with  perhaps  unnocossary 
severity  upon  the  flippant  Voltaireanisni*  the  dapper  self- 
assurance,  and  the  '  slovenly  omJniscience'  of  Jeffrey  and 
his  allies,  and  seems  somewhat  surprised  that  their  organ 
exercised  so  much  influence  all  over  the  country.  But 
it  should  not  bo  forgotten  that  national  tradition  and 
^ptellectual  habit  gave  Scotsmen  a  special  preparation 
Hbr  such  poUtical  work  as  the  redress  of  grievance  by 
agitation  and  the  conduct  of  government  by  discussion. 
The  sure-footed  shrewdness  of  Bagehot  has  pointed  out 
that — 

he  particuhir.  compact,  exclusive  learning  of  England  is 
ferior,  as  a  preparation  for  the  writing  of  various  artiules, 
the  general,  diversified,  omnipreseut  information  of  the 
North ;  and>  what  is  more,  the  speculative,  dubious  nature  of 
metaphysical  and  such-like  pursuits  tends,  in  a  really  strong 
mind,  to  cultivate  habita  of  ludepeudent  thought  aud  original 
discussion.' 

*  Deux  siecles  de  vie  commune  ont  produit  Tunioa,  non 
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Art.  XIII.— THE  FAHALYSIS  OF  PAKLIAMENT. 

The  Parliamentary  Debutes.  Authorised  Edition.  Fourth 
■  Series.     Volumes  89  neq.     1901. 

PLhoxg  the  disillusion-s  of  public  life  few  can  be  zuore 
poignant  than  that  of  the  new  member  of  Parliament 
Tvho  enters  upon  hia  duties  in  a  serious  spirit.  To  the 
men  of  first-rate  abilities  and  corresponding  ambitions,  to 
those  who  aspire  through  the  law  or  otherwise  to  '  dutch 
the  golden  keys,'  Parliament  must  ever  remain  the  indis- 
pensable avenue  to  fame*  and  so  can  never  lose  its  attrac- 
tion. Other  men  enter  the  House  of  Commons  as  an 
agreeable  club,  or  for  the  social  status  it  afforda,  or  in 
the  pui'tiuit  of  commercial  and  profeaaioual  opportunities. 
Honourable  members  of  these  types  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. In  spite  of  recent  disclosures,  the  letters 
'  M,P.'  are  still  held  to  be  a  valuable  adornment  for  the 
front  page  of  a  prospectus ;  and  perhaps  more  than  ever 
in  these  democratic  dayB,  the  House  of  Conunons  attracts 
those  who  love  the  uppermost  places  at  public  dinners, 
and  desire  to  be  seen  of  lueu.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
as  a  club  the  House  of  Commons  has  deteriorated.  The 
Prime  Minister  certainly  referred  to  the  quality  of  its 
dinners  as  a  reason  for  the  bad  attendance  of  his  sup- 
porters during  the  recent  session.  But  Lord  SaUsbui^y  is 
a  satiri-st,  and  his  reilections  on  the  Kitchen  Conunittee 
for  inadequately  sustaining  the  cohesion  of  the  Unionist 
Party  are  not  to  bo  taken  too  seriously.  Good  or  bad, 
dinners  at  the  House  are  not  leas  but  more  popular  than 
heretofore,  while  '  tea  on  the  terrace'  has  been  added  to 
the  milder  dissipations  of  the  London  season. 

To  the  trifler,  then,  to  the  self-seeker,  and  to  the  pro- 
fessional politician,  the  House  of  Commons  preserves  ita 
attractions.  The  case  is  different  with  the  new  member 
who  enters  the  House  with  the  hope  of  rendering  public 
service  in  modest  and  yet  effective  fashion.  He  comes  up 
to  Westminster  with  wide  experience,  it  may  be,  in  local 
tidministrationt  and  after  long  reflection  upon  public 
t&ffairs.  As  he  drives  for  the  first  time  between  the 
ftacred  gates,  ho  sees  in  the  House  he  is  about  to  enter  a 
licld  for  real  and  honourable  service  to  the  State. 

'  Hew  members  come  herci'  an  was  said  in  the  House  the  othur 
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le  games  he  may  not  play*  to  net  as  *  a  string  for  the 
lyrtle  wreaths  *  of  the  leading  giadifttors.  This  discovery 
iusea  some  snd  disillusionments. 

But,  at  least,  the  private  member  has,  it  mtiy  be  said, 
le  right  to  vote.  He  has ;  and  its  exercise  is  required  of 
by  the  whips  aa  a  duty.  Now  tho  giving  of  a  vote 
ly,  under  certain  conditions,  be  considered  an  intol' 
ctual  exercise.  To  spend  a  session  in  supporting  the 
jvernraent,  or  in  oppoBing  it,  after  due  debate,  about 
lear  issuew,  on  the  merits  of  tho  qnastion,  and  in  accord- 
ance w^ith  clear  conviction,  ia  an  occupation  not  inconsis- 
snt  with  a  free  man's  self-respect.  But  these  conditions 
seldom  present.  The  session  of  thje  year  has  been 
^nspiciiouH  by  the  frequency  of  their  absence.  With  a 
Bw  exceptions  at  each  end  of  the  scale,  the  Liberal  opposi- 
|5on  has  signally  failed  to  niake  its  votes  coincide  with 
speeches  on  the  chief  question  of  the  day.  On  the 
avernment  side,  there  have  been  at  least  two  occ-asions 
-the  debates  on  Mr  Brodrick's  Army  Scheme,  and  the 
luudiy  Clauses  of  the  Factory  Bill — on  which  membei-s 
ipproved  by  speech,  and  approved  by  vote.  In  the 
of  many  of  the  divisions  in  supply  it  is  absurd  to 
kk  of  approval  or  disapproval  at  all.  When  estimates 
or  millions  of  public  money  are  put  to  the  House  ert  bloc, 
id  members  are  required  without  discussion  to  vote  yea 
br  nay,  the  process  is  so  general  aa  to  be  meaningless.  To 
[kclude  the  pi'ocesses  of  Parliament,  a  third  kind  of  assent 
lusfc  be  added  to  those  discussed  in  Newman's  '  Gmmmar.' 
lere  is  real  iissent.  There  is  notional  assent.  There  is 
also  the  assent  that  is  given  atnbulando.  In  the  session 
of  3901  a  *  record'  has  been  niade — the  athletic  phrase  is 
entirely  appropriate  to  what  is  only  an  exercise  in  pedes- 
trianism.  In  1900  there  were  288  divisions.  Tn  1901  there 
have  been  482.  Allowing  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  each 
division,  we  see  that  tho  House  of  Commons  has  spent 

t»me  120  hours — equal  to  more  than  three  weeks  of  parlia- 
entary  time,  in  this  constitutional  exercise. 
There  are  times  when  divisions  are  the  only  things 
hich  matter  in  Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons  ia 
not  only  an  assembly  that  makes  laws ;  it  is  also  an  as- 
sembly that  niaketi  and  iinmakea  Ministers.  No  important 
Govemnieut  Bill  can  fail  without  bringing  the  Crovem- 
meut  down  with  it.     This  fact  it  is,  us  the  lute  Sir  John 
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Seeley  was  foud  of  pointing  out,  that  a-t  times  fixes  Uw  i 
attention  of  tho  whole  nation  with  iiti flagging  eagena*  | 
upon  the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  When  partle 
closely  matched,  or  when  isoino  now  dupaitiue  intr 
an  element  of  uncertainty  into  their  relative  streDg 
diviaion-Hsts  are  scrutinised  to  show  us  whether  the  Op*! 
position  is  or  is  not  gaining  upon  tho  Goveminent 
the  last  session  of  Parliament*  no  such  couditious  exisli^ij 
Nobody  pretended  to  believe  that  there  wa&  any  hkelihu£j 
whatever  of  the  Grovemment  being  ahaken,  much, 
-diaplftced.  In  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  di\'igious 
Government  had  a  majority  of  over  a  hundred.  Yet  I 
number  of  di^T-sions  this  year  has  been  greater  by  tliirtj- 
two  than  it  watt  in  tho  Home  Rule  session  of  1893,  ii^liicli 
was  interminably  i^rolonj^ed  and  was  critical  throughaul  j 
The  exercises  of  those  walking  gentlemen,  called  legiaU- 1 
tors»  have  therefore  been  a^  futile  as  they  were  frequent 

It  is  not,  however,  only  for  the  number  of  divisirtBl 
that  the  session  of  1901  is  remarkable.  Seldom  has  thw 
been  a  session  in  recent  years  which  has  produced  rcj  tittlf  I 
result  in  the  way  of  legislation.  The  programme  sketdbf^l 
out  in  tho  King's  Speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  sc66W»-| 
did  not  err  on  the  side  of  grandiosity.  It  included  nej 
measure  which  by  the  standard  of  other  ParlJamejitM 
could  be  called  of  first-rate  importance.  *  Certain  chan^rt  j 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal '  ^yeK  df'l 
clared  to  be  *  necessary ' ;  proposals  weie  to  be  subitiitwdl 
'  for- increasing  the  efficiency  of  my  military  forces ' ;  tlitf»l 
was  to  be  *  legislation  for  the  anicndmLent  of  the  lavWj 
lating  to  education " ;  and  legislation  was  mentioii 
having  been  prepared 

*  for  the  purpose  of  regulatiog  the  voluntai^  sale  by  landio 
to  occupying  tenants  in  Ireland,  for  amending  and  coudolida^ 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  for  the  better  admiiusC 
tion  of  the  law  respecting  lunatics,  for  amending  the 
Health  Acts  in  regard  to  water  sujiply,  for  the  pi-eventiwi  i 
drunkenness  in  licensed  houses  or  pubUc  places,  and  for  &me 
xng  the  law  of  literary  copyright.' 

Of  the  items  in  this   modest  prograimne,  only  thiff 
were  in  any  sort  or  form  carried  out.     A  scheme  of  u 
reorganisation  was  explained  and  sanctioned.     The 
tory  Acts  were  amended  and  consolidated*    An  Educ&tiu 
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Jill  was  passed.  But  from  theso  lopfi  dilative  pfrformftnciea 
ieductions  have  to  be  made.  Tlie  question  of  laiindrica 
•Pas  excluded  from  the  puiTiew  of  the  Factory  Acts 
amendment.  The  existing  law  on  thU  Hubject.  which 
Was  amended  in  the  Bill  tm  introduced,  was  incoi-porated 
■without  amendment  m  the  Bill  as  passed;  and  a  question, 
»t  onee  important  and  difficult,  was  thus  left  over  to  be 
dealt  with  at  some  future  time.  We  shall  have  to  return 
to  thin  subject  presently  in  another  connexion.  Here  it 
18  enough  to  remark  that  the  FnctoTy  Bill  was  passed  at 
ttie  oofit  of  evading  one  of  its  chief  difficulties. 
■  The  ease  of  the  Education  Bill  wiia  oven  worse.  A  Bill 
WRS  passed,  but  it  was  not  the  Bill  that  wag  introduced. 
rho  Bill  as  introduced  was  itself  a  disappointing  and  in- 
idequate  measure.  It  was  neither  courageous  nor  com- 
srehenaive  ;  but,  even  so,  it  proved  to  be  beyond  the 
Sower  or  the  will  of  Ministers  to  pass.  It  was  with- 
Irawn,  and  a  Bill  of  a  single  clause  was  substituted-  This 
Education  Bill  No.  2  was  professedly  a  mere  stop-gap, 
lecessitjited  by  the  Cockerton  judgment.  It  did,  indeed, 
iffirm  a  general  principle  ;  but  the  principle  was  hardly 
aore  than  negative.  It  was  lim.ited  to  the  assertion  that 
;he  controlling  authority  in  secondary  educiitiou  ought 
Ipt  to  be  the  School  Board.  The  establishment  of  that 
■Ig'atiTe  carries  us  a  very  small  w^ay  on  the  path  of  edu- 
Jational  reform.  The  tasks  which  call  for  constructive 
itatesmanship — the  delimitation  of  priinaiy  education, 
„h.e  creation  of  efficient  machinery  for  secondary  and 
ieehnical  education,  the  constitution  and  co-ordination  of 
;he  various  authorities — all  these  things  are  once  more 
oft  over  to  a  more  convenient  season.  An  admittedly  in^ 
somplete  amendment  and  consolidation  of  the  Factory 
K.cte,  and  a  stop-gap  Education  Act  to  tide  over  the  next 
twelve  months  thna  represent  the  whole  contribution 
jf  Ministers  to  the  legislative  demands  of  the  Li^nited 
kingdom. 

M  This  would  be  a  mir^erable  bag  for  Ministers  to  show  in 
fcy  case :  as  the  outcome  of  the  first  session  of  a  new 
Parliament  its  poverty  is  without  precedent,  and  of  bad 
lugnry  for  the  future.  The  first  Parliament  of  King 
EdTvard  VII  came  together  fresh  from  contact  with  the 
electorate.  Ministers  had  been  returned  with  a  large 
ijority.    The  Opposition,  owing  to  its  internal  divisions. 
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valuable  laws.'     In  the  speeches  of  Sovereigns  all 

passed    hy   their    Parliaments   are    valuable.      The 

juality  of  the  legislation  does  not  now  concern  us.     The 

quantity  produced  in  the  session  of  1880,  which,  owing  to 

General  Election,  did  not  begin  till  the  end  of  April, 

pertainly  left  no  cause  of  complaint,  including,  as  it  did, 

le  Burials  Act,  the  Ground  Game  Act,  and  the  Employera' 

jiability  Act. 

The  first  workin^j  session  of  Lord  Salisbury's  second 
Ldininistration  (1887)  w^as  almost  entirely  IriBh  ;  but,  even 
ith  the  Cnmos  Act  to  be  driven  through*   time    waa 
jund  for  four  or  five  other  bills  of  general  utility'.     The 
at  session  of  his  third  Adtninistration  (1896)  dealt  with 
rish   Land,   Naval   Defence^  Agricultural   Kates,  Cattle 
'XWsease,  Industi'ial  Arbitration,  Explosions  in  Minew,  the 
^  Truck   Act«,    and    Light    Railways.      Even    in    the   short 
Parliament  of  1893-5,  though  the  Ministry  led  a  precarious 
jH:fe,  not  knowing  from  day  to  day  what  the  morrow  might 
t>ring  forth,  tJie  House  of  Commons  turned  out  a  great 
leal  of  work.     Most  of  it  was  only  ploughing  the  sands, 
ecAuse  what  the  Commons  parsed,  the  House  of  Lords 
rejected.    But  that  does  not  aft'ect  the  question  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned,  namely  the  output  of  the  legis- 
itive  machine. 

It  may  be  sjaid  that  comparisons  between  the  outputs 
jf  Liberal  and  Conservative  Parliaments  respectively  are 
lisleailing.  The  argument  must  be  qualitative  as  well  as 
luantitative.  The  Radical  creed  is  in  its  essence  restless, 
lestructive,  prone  to  change.  The  Conservative  creed  is 
jppOBod  to  chauge  for  the  mere  sake  of  change,  and 
imits  the  desirability  of  periods  of  rest  and  quiet  develop- 
lent.  There  have  been  times  when  this  argument  could 
jroperly  be  used.  The  fact  that  Mr  Disraeli's  legislative 
'  record  for  1874  was  less  extensive  than  Mr  Gladstone's  for 
^1869  did  not  prove  that  Parliament  had  become  less 
Hedicieut,  but  only  that  a  peiiod  of  com.parative  rest  had 
^followed  upon  one  of  storm  and  stress  in  the  pf:ilitical 

»tem^per  of  the  British  people.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  Lord 
Salisbury's  legislative  record  for  1901  is  very  scanty,  even 
as  compared  with  Mr  Disraeli's  in  1874.  The  conditions, 
moreover,  are  now  very  different,  and  the  plea  that  no 

I  great  legislative  efforts  are  to  be  expected  from  any  but 
^  Liberal  Government  is  one  which  thd  present  Unionist 
2  R  2 
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Party  cannot  for  a,  moment  adopt-  The  party  penduhit 
is  for  the  time  being  stationary.  The  Liberals  have  bis 
out  of  office  for  six  years  and  out  of  power  for  slxtMi; 
nor,  BO  far  as  present  indications  go,  are  tbey  likely,  if  ^ 
Unionist  Party  be  true  to  itself,  to  return  for  some  tin 
longer.  If,  therefore,  legislative  and  adn:iinistrative  re- 
forms are  not  effected  by  the  Unionists,  they  will  hardl; 
• — at  least  for  some  years  to  come — be  effect«<l  at  all 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Unionist  Party  eame  into  n- 
tet-ence  to  resist  a  gre-at  and  far-reaching  constitiitiona) 
change.  But  in  its  succeasf  ul  resistance  to  Home  Kule,  it 
has  accomplished  only  half  of  its  mission.  On  a  hundred 
pJatforaiB,  leaders  of  both  sections  of  the  Party  ha%-e  ei- 
plained  that  the  abandonment  under  their  j^uidanc**  <rf 
rash  schemes  of  political  change  would  set  Parhameiii 
free  for  the  work  of  administrative  and  social  refono. 
We  have  before  us  'the  Programme  of  the  Unionist  Party* 
as  it  was  set  out  a  few  years  ago  on  Mr  Balfour's  electaoa 
card  (1895),     It  is  worth  while  to  recall  it  to-day ; — 

1.  An  Imperial  Foreign  Policy. 

2.  A  strong  Nary. 

3.  The  Referendum. 

4.  Poor  Iaw  Reform*  by  (a)  the  clasBification  of  paapen; 

and  (b)  old  age  pensions. 

5.  Employers'  Liability,  with  universal  oom{>en5atioD  for 

all  accidents. 
0.  The  improvement  of  the  dweUuigs  of  the  poor. 

7.  The  extension  of  small  holdings. 

8.  The  exclusion  of  pauper  aliens, 

(I.  Poor  Law  and  School  Bourd  lutes  to  be  cbargea  on  llw 
Imperial  Kxchequer. 

10.  Church  defence. 

11.  Registration  reform,  with  a  redistribution  of  seati  W 

as  to  secure  *  one  vote  one  value.' 

12.  Facilities  to  enable  working  men  to  purchase  th«ir  own 

dwellings. 

13.  Fair  wages  for  Government  workmen. 

14.  Scotland ;  (a)  Public  works  on  the  west  coast,  (6)  tbc 

local  management  of  private  Bill  legielation, 

15.  Ireland:  (rt)  Local  Government^  (&)  public  worte. 

We  reproduce  this  programme,  which,  it  should  br 
understood,  was  not  official,  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  desire  for  social,  and  even  fir 
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»litical  reforms  has  permeated  the  Unionist  Party.  Im- 
lOrt^nt  portions  of  the  progranxrae  were  carried  out  in 
e  last  Parliament.  Of  the  remainder,  there  are  some 
ims  which  perhaps  require  reconsideration,  but  other 
uestions,  education  for  instance,  and  rating  refonn,  have 
ce  pushed  theniselvea  forward  into  a  prominent  position^ 
lO  that  the  amount  of  work  awniting  the  present  Admiu- 
itration  ijj  greater  than  ever.  The  scanty  performances 
f  the  first  aession  of  the  new  Parliament  cannot^  then,  be 
ibed  to  any  emptiness  in  the  Unionist  programme, 
'nothing  has  been  done»  it  is  not  because  there  was 
.othing  to  do.  Anybody  who  mixes  at  all  among  the  rank 
nd  file  of  the  Party  finds  no  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the 
iTennefis  of  the  seH^ion,  no  willingness  to  rest  and  be 
ihankful,  but  rather  a  bitter  flense  of  disappointment  that 
o  satiafactoiy  start  has  yet  been  made. 

This  disappointment  at  the  legislative  barrenness  of 
;he  session  is  not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  an  examina- 
ion  of  some  of  its  other  features.  A  new  member,  how- 
ver  depressed  he  must  have  been  by  the  inability  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons  to  discharge  its  legislative  functions, 
ight  yet  feel  that  its  time,  and  liis^  were  well  employed 
the  House  set  to  work  in  a  business-like  way  on  its 
tther  principal  duty — the  examination  of  vot*!8  in  supply. 
;ut  here  the  disillusionment  is  even  more  complete, 
ere  is  an  interminable  flow  of  talk,  and  there  are  con- 
ttant  divisions  ;  but  of  a  business-like  apportionment  of 
eans  to  ends,  of  a  proper  distribution  of  time  and  energy 
vet  the  field  to  be  covered,  of  effective  check  and  criti- 
iSsro  upon  the  departments  and  their  estimates,  there  has 
len,  in  the  session  of  1901,  less  trace  than  ever. 

The  session  began  with  an  innovation  calculat^ed  to 
eprive  the  legislature  of  effective  control  over  the  execu- 
ive ;  and^  as  it  began,  so  it  ended.  The  necessity  for  each 
:resh  innovation  w^as  the  same— the  eternal  need  of  time. 
t  the  beginning  of  the  session,  supplementary  and  re- 
ised  supplementary  estimates  were  exceptionally  heavy 
.nd  numerous — a  state  of  things  which  in  itself  is  inimical 
soimd  finance.  These  supplementary  estimates  have 
of  course  to  be  dealt  with  before  the  close  of  the  flnaneial 
ear  on  March  31.  In  view  of  the  pressure  thus  seen  to 
ine-^Ttablei  the  Government,  at  an  unusually  early 
period  of  the  session,  took  additional  time.    They  alao 
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amended  tho  Standing  Oi-ders  (March  4),  so  as  to  abobfc 
the  right  of  discussion  on  going  into  f  onunittee  of  vnp 
and  means.  Tlie  twelve  o'clock  rule  was  suspended;  tb 
House  indulged  in  some  all-night  sittings  ;  aud  it  hud  Oa» 
pleasure,  on  one  occasion,  of  meeting  on  Satut'duy  as  irril 
But  all  these  expedients  did  not  secure  any  pffoctive  rriti- 
ciHui  of  the  :supplementary  estimates.  On  the  contraiy, 
the  Government  deemed  it  net'eswary  to  make  a  further 
innovation,  which,  if  persisted  in,  Avould  remove  even  tbe 
allocation  of  particular  sums  to  particular  purposes  from 
the  control  of  Parliament. 

In  the  case  of  the  Civil  SerWce,  the  supplementarr 
eatiniates  were  put  in  que  sum  from  the  chair,  a  number 
of  classes  being  consolidated  into  a  single  vote.  This  pro- 
cedure v/aa  a  new^  aud  seriou!^  departure  from  established 
usage.  Mr  Balfour,  while  seeking  to  minmiise  its  effwt, 
pleaded  ovemiastei-ing  and  exceptional  necessity.  The 
Speaker  was  appealed  to  in  the  matter.  He  admitted  the 
plea  of  necessity,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  did  not  see 
hiH  way  to  interfere  lA-ith  the  prerogative  of  Minister?. 
But  in  a  weighty  speech  (March  25)  ho  called  the  attentitHi 
of  the  House  to  *  the  somewhat  sweeping  nature'  of 
the  change,  and  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  considered 
a  precedent*  Precedents,  however,  when  once  made,  do 
not  cease  to  be  precedents  by  a  mere  ngreemeut  not  W 
caU  them  such. 

At  the  end  of  tho  Hessiou,  the  precedent  wan  foUowBil 
—not  indeed  in  form  (for  in  the  earlier  case  the  ehang* 
was  made  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  House),  balin 
substance.     The  same  overmaetering^  neceBsity,  assuiseii 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  be  exceptional,  vat 
found  to  have  recurred  at  the  end.     Just  as  the  supple- 
mentary estimates  for  1900-1  had  to  be  pushed  thntugb 
by  exceptional  means,  so  also  the  estimate-s  for  1901-2 
required  exceptional  treatment.     A  new  I'ule  for  closmTiiZ 
Supply  in  blocks  was  accordingly  made  on  August  7.    Tbe 
reader  will  remember  that  by  Mr  Balfour's  new  rulea  of 
1896  a  fixed  number  of  days  in  each  session  is  devoted  to 
Supply.     On  the  last  allotted  day  but  one  the  chatrnmn 
proceeds  to  put  seriatim,  and  without  discussion  allowed, 
all  the  votes  which  may  not  already  have  been  dispo>)*d 
of.     In   the   session  of   this  year   the    number  of  \*otel 
undiscussed  waa  very  large,  being  nmety-six  out  of 
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indred-aud-fif ty.     Upon  these  votes,  the  '  guillotine '  (as 

outs'  fall  it,  until  they  become  the  'ins')  would  in 

y  CHse  have  fallen.     But  though  the  House  Lad  pai'ted, 

ce  ISWti,  ■with  the  right  to  disfiuss  the  renuiining  esti- 
itea,  it  was  still  possessed  of  the  right  to  vote  upon 
(em.  Members  could  not  ^ve  reasons,  but  at  any  rate 
ley  could  show  their  opinion,  an  a  particular  vote,  by 
.allenging  or  supportinj^  it  jn  the  divisiou  lobbies-     This 

ht  of  the  House  to  deal  separately  with  each  vote  was, 
d  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  1890,  *  a  matter  of  profound 
portaneo  which  went  to  the  very  root  of  the  principle 

the  control  by  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  ox- 
tnditure  of  public  mouey."  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
roe  of  the  contention,  but  the  right  has  dimapijeared ; 
id  at  the  end  of  tho  last  sesBion  of  Parliament  public 

ineys  amounting  to  07,706,711/.  were  voted  in  ten 
,tchea,  at  the  rate  of  over  twenty  millions  an  hour. 

fJV^e  do  not  any  that  the  procedure  adopted  was  not 
iSBiy ;  probably  it  was  so.  Nor  are  we  coTicemed  at 
as  stage  of  the  argument  to  apportion  the  blame. 
Bsurediy  it  does  not  all  belong,  ae  merabera  of  the 
>pOBitioiJ  and  one  candid  friend  on  the  Ministerial  side 
eged,  to  Ministers.     The  Houee  itself  had  so  wasted  the 

lier  part  of  the  Beasion  as  to  leave  no  time  for  fui^ther 
Bcussion.  There  was  also  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
ish  Nationalists  would  have  insisted  on  dividing  upon 
ery  single  vote  that  remiained  undiscussed.     The  i-ight 

challenge  a  division  on  any  particular  vote  becomes 
I  absurdity  when  it  is  translated  into  licence  to  tUvido 
t  every  vote  indiscriminutely.  All  this,  which  was 
^ed  with  much  force  by  Mr  Balfour,  is  undeniable ; 
it  it  is  undeniable  also  that  the  present  conditions  under 
hich  the  estimates  are  voted  make  legitimate  discussion 
possible.  When  a  hundred  votes*  involving  Hixty-eight 
illions  of  public  money,  are  passed  'without  discussion 
.d  without  the  power  of  jsoparate  challenge  by  division, 
irliamentary  control  of  the  estimates  disappears. 

Here*  as  in  the  ease  of  the  grooving  legislative  impotence 
■  Parliament,  excuses  are  not  wanting.  It  is  said  that 
(ubiic  economy  no  longer  excites  public  interest,  and 
ihat   Parliament,  in   losing   all   effective   control   of   the 

artmonta,  is  only  reflecting  the  present  temper  of  the 
itiou.     It  is  quite  true  that  economy,  in   the  sense  of 
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rctr«uchnient,  is  no  longer  much  in  favour  as  an  eod 
in  itself.  The  British  people  have  come  to  recoj^ni»e  tbk 
even  as  a  matter  of  business,  the  army  «nd  the  navy  nai 
fttreiigtheninK;.  With  the  (growth  in  the  value  of  natioaii 
interestw,  and  also  iu  the  nature  of  foreign  i-i»k&,  wm 
corresponding  increase  in  the  national  inaurance  is  felt  to 
be  necessary.  AIho,  the  political  chang-e  in  the  conception 
of  the  sphere  of  government, — the  growing  tendency  U) 
use  the  State  as  a  meana  for  making  common  contribu- 
tion to  tomnion  enda, necessarily  involves  an  eulargemenl 
of  public  expenditure.  But,  if  public  opinion  is  prepared 
for  high  expenditure,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  U  in- 
different  to  economical  administration.  Tnie  economy 
means  eflkiency ;  and  efficiency  is  what  public  opinion 
seems  at  this  moment  to  demand. 

The  country  does   not,  for   instance,  grudge  a  largi 
expenditure  on  the  army,  and  it  has   accepted  the  tifr 
mendons  cost  of   the  South   Africaii  war  with   a  quiet 
resignation  which  has  not  a  little  disconcerted  it«  oppo- 
nents.    But  it  is  easy  to  detect  in  some  of  the  parHaiutn- 
tary  debates   a    dissatii^fied    feeling    that    neither   in  tltf 
administration  of  the  army  at  large  nor  in  the  conduct  d 
the  war  in  South  Africa  has  the  countrj'  any  security  (or 
obtitining  the  best  value  for  its  money.     The  fact  is  ihnU 
as  the  scale  of   national  expenditure  rises,  the  need  for 
economic  vigilance  increases;  and  vigilance  depends,  as 
eveiy   biisineas   man   is  aware,  on   careful   attention  In 
details.     Nothing  is  more  demoralising  to  good  adniinis^ 
tration  than  to  say  *we  spend  so  much   already  that  fl 
little  more  or  less  here  or  there  is  no  matter/     There  wb 
a  significant   debate   during   the   recent   session   on  the 
scale  of  remuneration  adopted  by  the  present  Government 
for  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  (April  26).     Under  lh< 
last   Liberal   Govenmient,    the   Attomoy"General    had  ft 
fixed  salary  of  I0»000/.  and  the  Solicitor-General  of  U.OOW. 
This  included  all  business,  and  they  were  debarred  from 
all  pi'ivate  practice.     Under  the  Unionist  Administration 
the   system    of  fixed   salary    was    abolished.       The   Ifttf 
oflGcers  were  paid   partly  by  salary  and  partly  by  fees; 
then*  total  receipts  in  the  last  year  amounted  to  IS,804t 
and   11^329/.  respectively.    The   sums   involved   are  very 
trifling  in  relation  to  the  total  national  outgoings;  but  thfl 
feeling  that  the  additional  expenditure  waa  unnecessary 
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extravagant  was,  as  the  debate  and  division  showed, 
no    means    confined   to    the    Opposition    sido   of    the 
>itse. 

On  the  question  of  economy  generally,  the  responsible 
aisters  adopt  frankly  an  attitude  of  tton  possumus, 
rhe  Prime  Minister  throws  the  hlame  on  a  general  ten- 
iency  ag-ainst  which  he  is  powerless  to  contend.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  keenly  alive  to  the  need 
of  economical  administration,  and  appealn,  more  in  des- 
peration than  in  hope,  to  all  and  sundry  to  come  and 
help  him.  It  is  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
appeal  should  he  answered  ;  but  the  House  of  Commons, 
rmder  present  conditions,  is  powerless.  It  is  absurd  to 
Suppose  that  in  a  social  orgamani,  such  as  ours,  of  which 
the  complexity  and  niultifariouanesa  are  increasing  every 
rear,  the  era  of  necessary  reform  by  means  of  the  legisla- 
gre  has  closed  ;  and  no  less  absurd  is  it  to  suggest  that, 
■  the  ever  increasing  extension  of  the  sphere  of  govem- 
Rent.  the  need  for  economy  in  administration  has  dis- 
ippeared.  It  is  not  the  popular  will  that  is  at  fault ; 
t  is  the  parliamentary  machine  that  has  become  in- 
(ffieient.  The  functions  of  Parliament— legislative  and 
tnancial — have  not  become  tmnecessary  ^  the  nerves 
trough  which  they  are  discharged  have  become  atrophied. 
jTe  are  not  blessed  with  the  advent  of  the  millennium, 
P^  with  the  discovery  of  a  bottoralesg  purae^  which  might 
festify  us  in  spending  without  thought  and  closing  the 
itut'O^book  with  complacency.  The  state  of  things  with 
licb  we  are  confronted  is  very  different.  It  is  the 
ralysis  of  Parliament, 

The  paralysis  with  which  the  parliamentary  body  is 
licted  belongs,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  session  recently 
icluded,  to  the  category  known  to  the  text-books  as 
\ffitans.     It  is  shown  in  con\'u!sive  movements,  in  aimless 

Kivities,  in  halting  steps  that  totter  nowhither.  No  one 
I  say  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  stricken 
[unib ;  it  has  talked  as  volubly  as  ever ;  but  It  shows  an 
pporently  incurable  tendency  to  say  the  same  things 
iver  and  over  again.  Furthermore,  the  House  of  Com- 
aons  is  a  great  valetudinarian.  It  is  conscious  that  some* 
hing  is  wrong  with  it,  and  is  for  ever  tinkering  at  its 
eyimen.  On  no  less  than  eighteen  days  in  the  last  ses- 
bn  there  w^ere  debates,  or  divisions,  or  (more  often)  both, 
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on  motiona  of  this  kind.     Of  the  waste  of  time  and  hm 

of  prestige  caused  by  the  turbulent  scenes  for  whicb  ti? 
Irish  ruembers  are  mainly  responsible  it  hi  uunt'oecywytu 
speak.  Like  all  bodies  ^hich  are  conseioufi  of  a  Iwrf 
public  resiject,  the  House  of  Commons  is  luucb  '  ^ ' 
standing  on  its  dignity.  On  one  occasion,  a  nu. 
statement  with  regard  to  Chinese  aflfairs  was  made  tj 
the  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  House  of  Lords  (March  i^ 
For  some  reason,  or  by  aome  oversight,  a  copy  of  d»? 
statement  was  not  given  to  the  Under-Seeretjirv  to  ntd 
out  in  the  Houae  of  Commons,  To  most  people  it  vroM 
Heem  a  matter  of  supremo  indifference.  The  only  objert 
of  the  statement  was  pubhcity,  and  the  report  of  Uri 
Lamsdowne'fi  speech  was  in  all  the  evening-  papent.  *t» 
the  House  of  Commons  this  *  slight'  was  intolerable;  lui 
time  was  congenially  wasted  in  prot.ests  against  memfeM' 
being  *■  kept  in  ij^^norance '  of  uwttterH  ivhich  were  u\Tf^^' 
in  type  before  them. 

This  is  the  kind  of  futility  which  the  House  of  Coo* 
mous  loves  almost  as  dearly  an  a  debate  on  Breaeb  rf 
Privilege.  There  were  two  opportunities  for  this  ^\wi- 
sioii  during  tlie  paHt  set^siou.  Tlie  House  availed  it^tf  <^ 
them  to  the  full.  The  farce  was  elevated  to  the  plane  rf 
true  comic  irony  by  the  fact  that  the  guardiami  of  tb^ 
honour  iiud  diguity  of  the  House  were  the  Irish  Natioofll- 
ists,  Fi'om  the  conteats  with  the  Press  into  which  tho 
House  enters  on  these  occasions  it  seldom  eniertros  withoiil 
loss  of  dignity,  and  never  with  any  gain  of  public  axlvMi* 
tage,  *  It  is  a  niaKim  with  me,'  said  Bentley, '  that  no  tum 
was  ever  written  out  of  reputation  but  by  himself.'  The 
House  of  Commons  would  do  well  to  lay  that  maxim  ua 
heart*  There  is  only  one  body  that  i^an  lower  the  dipiiW 
and  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  House  of  Commons;  tmJ 
that  is  the  House  of  Commons  itself, 

The  failui-e  of  the  House  during  the  session  of  1901  i* 
proclaimed  loudly  and  gleefully  by  those  who  have  mo«t 
reason  to  desire  it.  It  is  not  seriously  denied  bj*  ttc*^ 
on  whom  lies  the  main  responsibility  of  avortinj;  i^ 
'Last  session,*  says  Mr  Redmond,  '■tho  House  of  Comnjow 
had  absolutely  broken  down/  •    *  I  say  frankly  and  hMj* 
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cemarkod  Mr  Brodnck,  'that  you  cannot  expect  much 
legislation  from  the  Government'  because*  he  had  pre- 
viously oxpluiued,  they  had  so  mu«h  else  to  do  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war  in  South  Airica.*  *  The  real  truth  of 
the  matter  is,*  said  Mr  Balfour  on  March  4th^  '  that  n  great 
"many  causes  have  been  at  work  w  hich  make  it  impossible 
ior  the  Grovemment  to  do  any  work  at  all ' — unleee,  he 
dded,  the  ruiej*  of  the  liouse  be  modified. 

The  explanations,  it  will  be  seen»  differ  ;  the  broad  fact 

lnot  disputed.     What,  then,  are  the  real  reaeons?     And, 

.  the  first  place,  are  they  temporary  or  permanent  ?    In 

opinion  they  are  of  both    kindM.      It  is  true,  as  Mr 

sdrick  says,  that  the  pre-occupa-tlon  of  the  Government 
And  of  the  country  with  South  African  affairs  explains 
*nd  excuses,  to  some  degree,  the  failure  of  Parliament  to 
perform  useful  labour  in  other  fields ;  but  the  extent  of 
this  pre-ocfupatiou  in  the  parliamentary  sphere  must  not 
be  exaijgerated.  The  Army  Re -organisation  Scheme 
Occupied  only  three  sittint^e.  Debates  on  various  questions 
Connected  with  South  African  policy  were  frequent ;  but 
the  number  of  questions  on  which  it  was  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  intervene  was  not 
large.  The  policy  of  the  concentration  camps,  the  peace 
aegotiations  between  General  Botha  and  Lord  Kitchener, 
^le  taxation  of  the  mijios,  the  general  lines  of  future 
settlement — these  were  all  matters  which  Parliament  was 
sailed  upon  to  discuss.  It  should  have  been  able  to  discuss 
::|iem  without  leaving  other  duties  undone.  If  the  time 
ipent  on  South  African  questions  was  excessive,  the  fact 
la  a  symptom,  rather  than  a  cause,  of  the  disorder  which 
bre  are  considering. 

Mr  Brodrit'k  mentioned  also  in  his  list  of  special  and 
accidental  hindrances,  *  the  necessity  for  settling  the  Civil 
List  of  the  new  Sovereign,'  But  the  Civil  List  was  passed 
vnth  remarkably  little  discussion  in  the  House  itself.  It 
accTipied  only  a  portion  of  five  sittings.  One  reason  for 
bhia  was  that  the  subject  had  been  referred  to  a  very 
strong  Select  Committee— a  fact  -worth  rem.em.bering  in 
uonnexion  with  suggestions  hereafter  to  be  made.  Another 
measure  due  to  the  new  reign — the  Koyal  Titles  Bill — was 
passed  with  even  lose  discussion.     A  much  heavier  tax 
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on  parliameiitary  time  'waa  imposed  by  the  Budg^  la 
one  form  or  another  this  occupied  not  much  leas  l^ 
three  weeks  of  the  sesaion.  To  some  extent,  this  majW 
considered  exceptional,  and  due  to  the  exceptional  danab 
made  by  tlie  war  ;  but,  in  these  days,  when  no  limit  i 
to  be  set  to  public  expenditure*  whilst  the  limits  of  tki 
old  sources  of  taxation  have  very  nearly  been 
important  budgets  are  likely  to  be  the  exception, 
than  the  rule. 

Other  causes  of  the  barrenness  of  the  sessioG,  ^ 
■were  not  inevitable,  and  which  we  trust  will  turn  i 
be  only  temiporary,  are  to  be  found  in  the  managed 
of  public  business.     The  more  Ministers  dwell  upoQ^ 
ine\'itable   pressure   of   the   session,   the    less    int^Uig 
becomeB  their  limitation  of  its  hours.     The  House  owi  1 
unusually  late ;  it  was  allowed  to  i-ise  as  early  as  uanaL 
therein  reeembliug  Charles  Lamb,  w  ho  used  to  say  thtf 
he  made  up  for  coming  to  his  office  late  by  going  ftwij  I 
early.     Having  shortened  the  session  at  both  ends  (•  I 
compared  with  some  other  years)  Mr  Balfour  also  doableiLI 
the  hoUdays  in  the  middle.     An  addition  to  the  nmnW] 
of  parliamentary  days  does  not,  it  is  true,  conduce  of  it«lf  I 
to  any  increase  in  the  parliamentary  outi>ut :  and,  other] 
things  being  equal*  we  agree   with   Mr  Balfour  in 
approving  of  very  long  sessions.    But»  as  the  time  aUotI 
to  this  session  was  short,  Ministers  should  at  least  bare 
been  careful  to  avoid,  so  far  as  in  tbeni  lay,  any  wai^t*  of 
it.     They  should  have  arranged  their  business  earefnlfy: 
they  should  have  shown  that  they  were  in  earnest  and 
determined  to  get  all  the  work  possible  out  of  the  machine. 
On   the  contrary,  the  order  of  business  throughout  the 
session  was  most  erratic. 

The  way  to  get  things  done  in  ordinary  life  is  to  tak« 
up  each  in  turn  and  stick  to  it  till  it  is  finished  ;  but  thi^tf 
not  the  way  of  the  Hotiae  of  Conunons.      There  was  noj 
method  in  the  arrangement  of  supply.    Three,  four  or  fiv» 
subjects,  often  widely  different  from  each  other,  were  i 
down  for  one  night ;  and    the  House  proceeded  to  te)^\ 
successive  nibbles.   If  ever  it  seemed  to  have  settled  dowii 
to  any   one   subject  in  a   busineas-Uke   way,  somethin 
always  cropped  up — the  exigencies  of  the  financial  yeftf.l 
the  backwardness  of  Supply,  Mr  Lowther's  gout  or  Mr] 
Balfour's  change  of  mind — to  make  a  pretext  for  dropplflu] 
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jsubject  and  taking  up  another.     The  late  meeting  t>f 

^ament    was    the    initial    mistake.       Public    business 

ritably   fell    mto    arrears ;    and    Ministers    (as    Loi'd 

lolph  Churchill  once  remarked  of  another  ill-man- 

aession)    were    like    bad    fanners,    '  always    doing 

at  the  wrong   time,  so\^nng  when   they  ought   to 

loughing,  ploughing  when  they  ought  to  bo  sowing.* 

ie  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  indecision  of  Ministers 

lie  two  most  important  measures  of  general  legislation 

tch   they    introduced.     The   failure    of    the    Unionist 

Bmment  to  carry  their  Education  Bill  in  the  Session 

B96  would,  one  might  have  supposed*  have  stimulated 

avoid  a  second  catastrophe.     That  far-reaching 

ktion  is  wanted  has  been  stated  by  Mr  Chamberlain 

admirable  speech. 

I  more  I  study  this  question  of  higher  education,'  he  said, 
I  more  I  am  persuaded  of  its  euormouB  importance  to  this 
itry,  the  moi^  I  tvm  convinced  of  our  o\sti  deficiencies,  both 
lutely  and  in  com[>arison  with  thoiae  other  nations  which 
'  competitora  in  the  struggle.'  * 

56  Government  Bill  (No,  1)  was  not  introduced  till 
7th.  It  fell  far  short  of  what  most  members  of  the 
[»ni8t  party  had  hoped ;  but  at  any  rate  it  was  supposed 
I  meant  seriously.  This  supposition  became  fainter  and 
Iter  as  weeki^  passed  by,  and  no  progress  was  made  with 
|£m.  At  the  end  of  June^  Mr  Balfour  announced  its 
Eiwal  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way. 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  heart  of  the  Govcrn- 
ht  had  ever  been  in  a  Bill  introduced  so  late,  so  quickly 
laside,  so  lightly  withdrawn.  Mr  Brodrick's  apologetics, 
irhieh  we  have  ah*eady  referred,  fail  to  convince.  It  is 
fr  very  apparent  why  the  maintenance  of  *  an  army  of 
u>00  men  at  0000  milea  distance  *  should  incapacitate 
I  Duke  of  D6\'onshire  and  Sir  John  Gorat  from  thinking 
(•the  problems  of  secondary  education,  or  Mr  Ritchie 
{Di  grappling  with  the  inspection  of  laundries. 
The  half -heartedn ess  of  Ministers  on  this  latter  question 
pa  sore  trial  to  the  temper  of  their  supporters.  As  a 
Ifcter  of  principle,  Unionists  could  find  no  justification 
jmaking  a  special  exemption,  in  a  general  Factory  Bill, 


•  Speech  at  Birmlngh»m,  July  8th,  1001. 
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in  favour   of  laundries  conducted   by  a   section  of  ima 
of  many  religious    bodies  w^itbin    tbe    Ignited    Risg^ 
Neither  the  Church  of  England,  nor  the  KoncotifonaA 
bodies,  nor  the  Roman  Catholic  bi.shopa  in  England  lid 
any  objection  to  their  institutions  being  inspected,    ^s 
matter  of  Unionist  policy,  there  was  strong' resentmen^ 
what  looked  very  much  like  a  bargain  struck  Iwwe 
Home  Secretary  and  the  Irieh  Nationalists  ;  nor  v: 
feeling  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the  surrender 
aday  or  two  after  the  Unionist  demonstration  at  Blechriin. 
at  which  Mr  Chamberlaiu  had  denounced,  through  till  t^  i 
notes  of  contempt  and  indignation,  the  conduct  uf  ibMBi 
who  *  troop  into  the  lobby  at  the  tail '  of  the  Irish 
rulers.     Lastly,  aa  a  matter  of  parHanientary  proce 
with   which   we  are  here  more   partieularly  conceraeil 
Unionists  saw  with  undisguised  alarm  that  Ministers  had 
capituhited    to    obstruction.     There   had  as  yet  been  do 
obstruction  to  the  Factory  Bill ;  but  Ministers  were  alwd 
that  there  might  be,  unless  they  yielded  to  the  deuiaadof 
a  email  udnorlty.     We  know  that  they  are  *  not  »  very 
courageous  ministry.'     It  was  of  evil  omen  that  the  first 
session  of  the  King  s  first  Parliament  should  close  witli  a 
demonstration  that  obstruction  pays ;  and  that  the  mere 
fear  of  it*  before  it  comea»  is  enough  to  frighten  Mimstan 
from  their  purpose.     This  is  not  the  temper,  nor  are  these 
the  tactics,  by  which   the  efficiency  and   dignity  of  thi 
House  of  Commons  can  be  preserved. 

It  must  then  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  for  ih/t 
paralysis  of  ParUament,  as  exemplified  in  the  past  seseion, 
Ministcrsthemselvosarelargelytoblame.  MrBrodrick,wht>t 
before  his  domestic  bereavement,  was  the  fighting  mcmlKT 
in  the  Conservative  wing  of  the  Unionist  army,  hosindewl 
'  ventured  to  say  that  too  little  credit  had  been  giron  io 
Mr  Balfour  for  the  manner  in  w^hich  he  had  carried  thi-ougb 
the  thankless  task  of  greasing  the  wheels  of  the  Hoiwe  ii{ 
Commons  machinery/  •  To  Mr  Balfour'a  courtesy,  digni^ 
and  high -mindedn ess  it  is  impossible  to  give  too  laocli 
credit;  and  these  are  qualities  which  of  themsclve*' *J">' 
something  to  redeem  from  discredit  the  House  which  hf 
leads.  But  the  question  is  not  whether  Mr  Balfow 
'greases  the  wheels.'     It  is  rather  whether  the  Govero* 


*  Speech  »t  auUdford,  May  1st.  1001. 
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it,  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  supplies 
its  eolleetivo  capacity  enough  driving-power  to  make 
w^heels  go  round, 

'  The  defects  in  the  system  lie  too  deep  to  be  reached  by 
personal  equations  or  temporary  expedients.  The 
ehinery  itself  is  out  of  gear.  The  inefficiency  of  the  par- 
lentary  machine  may  have  been  particularly  ob-vious 
■ing  this  last  sesflion,  but  it  baa  been  remarked  for 
ly  years  and  under  many  different  conditions.    What' 

^r  else  we  may  think  of  Mr  Gladstone,  nobody  can  accuse 
of  being   deBcient   in   driving-power.      But    nearly 

pnty  years  ago,  Mr  Gladstone  had  noted  the  symptoms 

jich  we  are  discm^sing  to-day. 

ie  rate  at  whioh  legislatiou  is  to  march  ouglit  to  ba 
Bteruiiued,'  he  said^  '  by  tliB  deliberate  choice  of  the  repre- 
«nt«tives  of  the  people,  and  ought  not  to  be  determined  by  a 
lystcm  built  U]}ou  the  bflsis  of  ancient  ndes  under  which 
ihe  House  of  Cominona  .  .  .  becomes  year  after  year  more  and 
nore  the  slave  of  some  of  the  [xwreat  and  most  iuBigniflcant 
unong  its  merabera.'  * 

?our  times  in  the  decade  1880-90  the  House  of  Commons 
■evjsed  ita  rules  in  the  hope  of  expediting  business.  Four 
iimea  also,  in  the  same  period*  exceptional  measures  were 
aken  outside  the  Standiog  Orders  or  practitTO  of  the 
Sou^e.  But  the  evihj  which  we  deplore  to-day  eteadily 
gained  ground  all  the  time.  In  1890  an  influential  com- 
nittee  whs  appointed  to  consider  the  matter.  Their  report 
fffl-s  that  things  had  grown  worse  rather  than  better, 

""The  causes*  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  which  atimulate 
EiscusBion  have,'  they  found,  '  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
£fect  of  the  rules  designed  to  restrict  it/ 

tis  report  ivas  drawn  up  by  Viscount  (then  Mr)  Goschen. 
"^he  opinion  of  Mr  Chamberlain  was  the  same,  and  was 
(xpressed  in  yet  stronger  terms.  The  problem  presented 
ty  the  growth  of  obstruction  in  the  House  of  Commons 
3,  he  said,  continually  becoming  more  urgent  and  more 
mportant. 

•  We  have  already  ajmved  at  a  condition  of  tlungs  in  which 


•  Speech  nt  the  Eighty  duK  July  llth,  1864. 
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it  is  possible  for  any  minority  absolutely  to  prevMd  Ihr 
majority  fi*om  passinj?  any  legislation  at  all.  .  .  .  Eowte; 
are  we  to  wait,  passive  and  inert,  bofore  wo  use  onr  BlM|i 
to  throw  off  thiR  Uicubus  that  threatens  to  strangle  the  fi«t 
and  noblo  institution  of  Parliamentary  Government?'  • 

If  a   fresh   committee   were   appointed    to   consider  tfai 
situation  to-day,  it  would  have  to  report  that  the  dendt 
1890-1900  had  again  seen  frpquent  nltff^rntions  of  the  ru3«. 
but  that  they  had  all  been  in  vain.     There  must  be  mtat- 
thing  radically  and  permanently  wrong  with  a  niachiue 
which  moves  more  slowly  the  more  it  is  greased,  whkli 
breaks  down  in  the  hands  alike  of  Liberal  and  Conserva- ' 
tive  Ministers,  and  which  will  not  respond  satisfactoril; 
either  to  the  most  gentle  or  to  the  most  energetic  dri\Tiig. 
What,  then,  is  it  that  is  wrong?     Mr  Balfour,  in  that 
charming  way  of  his,  which  is  better  c/ilculatod  perhap«j 
to  please  for  the   moment  than  to  proh©  down    to  Pflril 
causes,  puts  the  blame  anywhere  and  everyvihere  exctplj 
on  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 

*  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Govei-nniPnt.*  he  says,  *ortJi» 
fault  of  the  House,  but  it  is  due  to  cirfiimstances  over  *W«4 
the  House  has  really  no  control ;  for  it  is  due  to  the  incre»£»d 
perplexity  of  modem  Governmental  work,  to  the  press  *nd  li* 
telegraph  ;  and  due,  perhaps,  to  one  other  cause  aa  mach  « 
any  other,  and  that  ia  the  fact  tlmt  a  very  much  larger  numbtr 
of  honouiuble  gentlemen  desire  to  take  part  in  our  defaftU* 
than  was  the  case  one  hundred,  or  eighty,  or  even  sixty  fflu* 
ago.*  t 

Of  Mr  Balfour's  reasons,  one,  at  least,  may  be  accepted 
aB  a  real  cause.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Hoasp  «f 
Commons  has  more  work  than  ever  to  do.  The  British 
Parhament  is  unique  in  this  respect  among  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  world.  It  has  to  act  at  once  as  a  local  lap* 
ture  for  each  of  thethreeking^doni8;asa  general  legislatut* 
for  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  as  an  Iinperial  Parliami'tii 
for  one  of  the  greatest  empires  that  the  world  has  ever 
Been.  What  the  people  of  the  United  States  perform  l>y  . 
means  of  fifty  Legislatures,  that  the  people  of  this  countijJ 
perfoi-m  by  a  single  Parliament,  and  that  a  Pariiam« 


*  ^Nineteenth  Centtn-y,"  Deeenohflr  1890. 

t  Spe«<?ti  in  th«  House  of  Commons,  Matrh  4t1l,  IM^I. 
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which,  for  effective  purposes,  consists  of  a  single  Chamber. 
•  Atlantean^  the  load  ! '  And  never  more  so  than  now;  for,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  the  local  and  the  imperial  bui^dens 
are  becoming  heavier  every  year.     The  limits  of  govem- 
xuent  and  the  bounds  of  the  Empire  are  both  expanded. 
More  13  asked  of  the  State  at  home ;   more  is  required 
from  it  abroad.     This  year  the  South  African  War  has 
absorbed  much  of  the  governing  faculty  of  the  country. 
Next  year  it  may  be  the  South  African  Settlement.    This 
year   British   interests   in    China    have    been   somewhat 
put  in  the  background  owing  to  African  pre-occupationa. 
Another  year  i^ome   other  foreign  or   colonial  question 
will  call  for  the  close  attention  of  ParUament.    Meanwhile 
the  volume  of  local  business  grows  with  the  increasing 
complexity  of  social  conditions,  and  the  >videning  view  of 
hat  may  be  done  by  state  action.   ParUament,  therefore, 
ust  be  expected  to  have  more  and  more  to  do.   Unless  it 
-n  overtake  its  additional  work,  the  Houae  of  Commons 
more  and  more  lose  its  reputation  ;   and  its  failure 
.y  endanger  both  the  basis  of  the  Unionist  position  and 
le  constitution  of  the  State, 
It  is  only  by  the  most  careful  adjustment  of  means  to 
mds,  only  by  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  actual  conditions 
f  the  time,  that  the  Houae  can  hope  to  grapple  with  the 
lurdens  now  imposed  upon  it.     There  is  at  present  no 
luch  adjustment ;  there  is  no  such  acceptance.     The  work 
ia  not  properly  distributed ;   the  procedure  of  the  House 
[is  framed  not  for  work,  but  for  talk.     But  here  we  must 
letinguish.     Talk  is  the  medium  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  works.     The  object  of  reforms  in  its  procedure 
ust  be  not  to  aboheh  discussion^  but  to  make  discussion 
>ntribute   directly  and  sensibly  to   the   furtherance  of 
public  business.    The  remedies  which  were  applied  during" 
I      the  last  session,  and  to  which  we  referred  at  the  begin- 
^zung  of   this   article,  may  have  been  the  only  remedies 
^immediately   available,    but   they   were    remedies    which 
created  as  many  evila  as  they  cured-     They  obtained  the 
^L  passage  of  tlie  estimates ;  they  did  not  secure  any  proper 
H  discussion  of  them.     They  did  not  enable  the  House  of 
H  Conamons    to    discharge    all  its  functions ;    they  simply 
,  abolished,   for  the  time   being*  one  of  those  functions. 

tThis  was  the  lesser  of  two  evils ;   it  was  not  in  itself  a 
good. 
Vol.  104,— iVo.  388.  2  8 
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It  ta  neoesBaiy  to  emphasise  this  point,  becAw  h 
appears  bo  be  forgotten  in  some  current  diBCtiww 
Writers  and  speiikers  who  argue  that  inaiatence  OfB 
opportunities  for  discuasion  is  to  harp  upon  obsolete  <a^ 
Btitutional  phraaeSt  are  in  danger  of  undermining  the  mj 
principles  of  parliamentnary  government.  We  agre«>  wiA 
Mr  Gibson  Bowles  that 

'  tlie  business  of  the  House  of  Comiuon^  is  to  coustder  aodto 
debate  such  proposals,  whether  legislative  or  financifO,  »s  raab 
before  it ;  and  not  merely  to  vote  uiK>n  them  •wifehoqt  eiUw 
time  for  consideratioa  or  opportunity  for  debate.  To  hold  tbi 
contrary  is  to  hold  that  the  House  of  Commons  serves  oo 
useful  purpose.'  • 


The  object  of  any  satisfactory  refonn  niu^t  be»  then<  not 
to  abolish  talk  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  direct 
the  stream  of  talk  into  appropriate  and  fruitful  channek 
With  some  deductions,  presently  to  be  made,  -we  may  aoeqit 
Mr  Chamberlain's  statement  that 


kdiscfl 


'an  ordinary  session   of  Parliament  affords  ample   time 
the  fair  preseDtatlon  of  arguments  for  and  against  the  leadisc' 
proposals  of  the  Government.   It  offers  sufficient  opportiimti« 
for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  every  reasonable  /init^ti'i- 
nient.'  t 

The  reason  why  tho  time  is,  in  fact,  found  insufficient,  in 
because  the  talk  is  not  duly  apportioned  and  not  dirMted 
to  the  proper  ends. 

The  fact  is  that  the  machinery  of  the  House  of  Commow 
was  devised  for  other  conditions  than  those  wkicb  eitut 
to-day,  and  that  it  has  never  yet  been  t-horoughJy  re- 
adjusted to  modem  requirements.  The  government  trf 
this  country,  considered  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  political  poiver,  has  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  a 
democracy.  The  machinery  of  the  House  of  Conimnns 
has  not  changed  with  it.  The  House,  as  has  been  acuwijr : 
remarked,  *  has  become  stereotyped  as  a  machine  of  pro- 
test.' The  principle  underlying  its  rules  and  practice  fa 
still  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  agaioA 
the  encroaching  prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  its  orgtmiM- 


■  LefcCer  to  the  'Times/  August  I5th,  1901. 
t  'Nlseteeath  Ostuir,'  December  1800. 
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,  as  a  machine  of  governing  democracy  has  yet  to  be 
compUshed.     Again : 

kpart  from  violent  or  palpable  changes,  visible  on  the  surface 
affairs,  the  body  politic  is  also  subject  to  the  eoutltiital 
tjon  of  a  silent  process,  TvMeh  insensibly  alters  the  distri- 
ktion  of  forces  witMn  the  structure.'  • 

long  the  most  remarltable  effects  of  thia  silent  process 
been  the  rise  of  the  Platform  and  the  Press  &»  insti-u- 
ite  of  public  discussion.  The  reflex  action  of  this  change 
3n  the  proper  functions  of  Parliament  has  not  yet  been 
litted  within  it«  walls.  The  Action  h  still  maintained 
lat  nothing  has  been  said  on  any  subject  until  it  has  been 
saidt  and  said  several  times  over,  within  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  question  is  often  asked  why  the  news- 
papers are  cea^^iny^  to  report  the  parliamentai'y  debates  so 
fuUy  fl3  was  once  the  case.  The  answer  is  to  be  found>  we 
imagine,  in  the  fact  that  the  debates  are  seldom  news. 
They  are  only  a  repetition  of  arguments  with  which  the 
public  are  already  familiar  from  reports  of  platform 
vpeeches  and  press  discussions.  Under  modem  conditions^ 
the  talk  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  less  and  le^s 
devoted  to  discussion  of  general  principles,  and  more  and 
more  concentrated  upon  the  business-like  consideration  of 

particulars. 

B  Xhe  House  of  Commons,  then,  has  more  than  ever  to 
ao,  and  it  continues  to  do  it  in  an  unbusiness-like  way. 
These  two  propositions  will  lead  us,  we  beUeve,  to  the 
proper  remedies.  Such  remedies  must  be  large  if  they 
are  to  cope  adequately  with  so  great  an  evil.  But  there 
are  several  minor  palliatives  which  may  first  be  mentioned. 
Among  these  we  do  not  include  Rediatribntion  with  a  view 
to  a  reduction  in  tbe  number  of  Irish  members.  The  case 
for  Redistribution  is  quite  strong  enough  to  stand  on  its 
own  merits  ;  and  the  idea  that  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  appreciably  facilitated  by  a  reduction 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists  from  eighty  to  sixty  does  much 
less  than  justice  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  those 

gentlemen. 

B  Another  much-canvassed  reform — of  which,  however, 
■we  do  not  think  that  much  will  come,  refers  to  Questions. 


Mr  Gladstone  in  the  "  Niaeteenth  Geaturj,'  April  IBS2. 
2  s  2 
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wiem,  would,  no 
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tunction,andth( 
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i'arhament  over 

opportunity  for 
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■Whether,  to  exj 
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Btions,  it  appears  to  Tne  thatf  however  desirable  that  might 
•om  some  points  of  view,  it  would  deprive  the  House  of  tlio 
induJgenee  in  a  liractice  which  it  appears  to  enjoy.' 


That  is  certiiiiily  true ;  and  m  thi*^  case  the '  enjoyment ' 
jf  the  House  of  Commons  is  appreciated  also  by  the  public. 
tie  adoption  of  printed  answers  tvouM  save  time  in  two 
r&ys;  the  mitiute  occupied  by  the  actual  answer  would 
:  saved,  and  supplementary  quesUona  would  be  debarred. 
se  questions  are  often  as  nnnierouB  as  the  original 
jueations  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  frankly  ottoue 
>r  facetious  or  provocative ;  but  sometimes  they  are  ea- 
Butial  to  clearing  up  the  matter  at  issue.  The  right  to 
ike  the  questioning  of  MlniaterB  effective  is  too  valuable 
I  be  sacrificed  ;  but  wo  sae  no  objection  to  the  suggestion 
lat  has  been  made  that  the  right  to  put  supplementary 
questions  should  be  confined  to  the  orig^iiial  questioner, 
is  restriction  would  rule  out  the  activity  of  membera 
vho  merely  *  cut  in  '  to  continue  the  fun  or  deliberately  to 
mate  time. 

The  "  intelligent  forei^er,'  to  whom  we  have  already 
luded,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  important  public 
btLsiness,  on  Grovernnient  nights,  is  often  postponed^  some' 
times  for  hours,  by  the  consideration  of  private  bills  deal- 
ig  with  some  provincial  water-works  or  metropolitan 
railway-station.  For  June  Hth  last  the  leader  of  the 
louse  had  given  notice  of  an  important  motion  with 
3gard  to  public  business.  For  an  hour  or  two  the  con- 
sideration of  tljis  motion  was  delayed  by  discussion  on 
iilway  Bills.  The  JParliameot  which  is  charged  with 
[mperial  affairs  has  also  to  interest  itself  with  the  deposits 
>f  dirt  at  Lud^^ate  Hill  railway-station.  Over  and  over 
r&gaiii^  important  public  business  is  bloi;ked  by  private 
bills  set  down  for  prior  discussion  *  by  order,'  Neither  the 
Government,  nor  the  House  itself,  has  any  control  over 
such  orders,  which  are  given  by  the  promoters  of  private 
bills.  These  ingenious  and  powerful  gentlemen,  when 
they  want  a  full  House,  put  down  their  bills  for  days  on 
wliich  some  specially  important  public  affairs  are  to  bo 
diacusBGd.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Btimieinitiu  referred  to 
this  evil  as  a  growinj^  one,  and  urged  that  u  ivmedy  should 
1>©  found  for  it.  Private  business  often  involves  social  and 
anemic  principles  of  general  application^  to  which  the 
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House  of  Commons  rightly  pays  attention.     Thore  ii» 
been  cases  in  point  during  the  laet  session.    But  the  1 
should  at  least  be  mnjater  of  its  own  time.     It  baa 
suggested  by  a  correspondent  of  the  '  Timea*  (July  2)  thit 

'aa  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  arejou  the  whole,  less  valiial  ' 
thaa  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  private  business  might  ..  — 
conflued  to  Tiiesdaya  and   Fridays ;   and  on   Mondays  and 
Tlinrsdays  the  Govermuent  Avould  liave  a  clear  and  crrtaiB 
nine  houre  at  its  disiwsal.' 

This  is  a  suggestion  which  might  well  be  adopted* 

The  time  occupied  in  divisions  ia,  as  we  have  akcA^T 
pointed  outi  very  considerable.  Divisions  moat  of  cauraetn 
taken,  and  on  some  questions — the  estimates,  for  iiwtanM 
—we  have  even  argued  that  there  should  be  more  than 
there  were  in  the  last  session.  But  need  they  occupy « 
much  time  as  they  occupy  under  the  present  system  ci 
walking  through  the  lobbies?  On  this  point  we  have  no 
definite  suggestion  to  make ;  but  surely  it  does  not  paw 
the  wit  of  man  to  invent  some  method  of  taking  vote*  by 
which  the  time  at  present  spent  in  that  operation  nugbt 
be  appreciably  shortened. 

One  other  obvious,  but  minor,  reform  is  suggesMl 
by  the  proceedings  of  last  session.  The  discussion  of 
Education  Bill  No.  2  in  Committee  was  broken  off  far 
several  days  o-wing  to  the  absence  (through  ill-health)  of 
Mr  Liowther,  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  Discussion  of 
the  Bin  ivithout  the  closure  was  considered  undesirable; 
and  only  tlie  Chairnian  himself,  not  his  deputy,  can  put 
the  closure.  Hence  the  absurdity  was  witnessed  of  the 
progress  of  an  urgent  Goverament  measure  being  at  the 
mercy  of  Mr  Lowi.her^s  gout.  The  closure  has  eomo  to  be 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  conduct,  of 
public  business;  during  last  session  it  was  applied  no  few«r 
than  65  times.  "We  are  afraid  that  this  frequent  iwe  of 
the  closure  is  unavoidable,  though  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  succeeded  in  passing  tiis 
very  contentious  Finance  Bill  inithout  once  closuring  the 
debate.  But  if  the  closure  be  indispensable,  its  applica- 
tion should  not  be  dependent  on  the  h*uiUh  of  any  one 
official  of  the  House,  The  power  to  put  the  closure  slionld 
be  attached  to  the  chair,  not  the  chairman ;  to  the  ofB«v 
not  to  the  person. 
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Private  business  and  queations  ai'enotthe  only  mattera 
lich  detain  the    House  fx'om  the  discussion  of  public 
siuead.     Motions  for  adjournment  in    order  to  call  at-  * 
tion  to  *a  definite  matter  of  urgent  public  importance* 
I  a  frequont  and  serious  cauf<e  of  delay.     Such  motions 
ve  now  to  be   supported  by  at   least  forty  membera* 
ith  the  Speaker  rests  the  decision  whether  the  question 
Bed  complies  with  tho  definition  al}ove   given.     It   Is 
ft  difficult  to  discover  topics  which  fall  within  the  rule  ; 
d  the   Speaker   seldoni  refuses  a  motion.     Like   most  i 
ler  forms   of    the   House,   this    power   to    raise   what 
may  caD  '  emergency '  debates  is  too  valuable  to  be 
oliHhed  altog:ether,  but  so  liable  to  abuse  as  to  require 
triction.      The  question  is  whether  the  present  rule, , 
Bch   requires    the    support   of  forty   members^  might ' 
t  be  made  more  stringent.     It  is  well  to  safeguard  the 
•his  of  minorities ;  but,  after  all,  40  out  of  070  is  a  very 
I  minority.     The  euggeation  has  been  made  (by  the 
teepondent  in  the  *  Times '  quoted   above)  that  these 
[>tiona  for  adjournment  should  not  be  put  unless  they 
supported  by  100  members,  instead  of  40.     Even  in 
sse  days  of  large  Government  majorities  (which  are  as 
^neral  rule  disposed  to  vote  against  nil  motions  for  ad- 
>3Unent),  it  ia  not  difficidt  to  find  a  minonty  of  100 ;  and 
J  is  certainly  force  in  the  observation  that  *  a  question 
anot  be  very  urgent  or  very  important  if  one  man  in 
Bzy  six  does  not  care  to  call  attention  to  it.* 
• 

w  The   better   arrangement   of    private   business,    some 

kltation  in  the  licence  of  *  supplementary  '  questioning, 

w  removal  of  the  anomaly  about  the  closure  in  Com- 

Kttee,  a  restriction  of  the  right  to  move  the  adjournment 

*  way  of  emergency — these  reforms  w^ould,  no  doubt,  do 

toething  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  public   business, 

It  none  of  these  suggestions,  nor  all  of  them  together, 

n  be  said  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.     The  House 

>&uoh  has  too  ranch   to   do.     The  time   that  is   at  its 

Iposal  is  not  properly  distributed.     These  are  the  root- 

toses  of  its  present  inefficiency.       It  is  only  by  renioving 

lese  that   any  efficient   remedy  can   be  found   for  the 

ralysis  that  is  creeping  over  Parliament,     The  proper 

tnedy  for  over- work  is  obvious.     It  is  devolutimt;  and 

volution  may  be  carried  very  far  without  reaching  any 
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of  those  conetitutional  changes  hy  which  Mr  GUtew 
would  have  destroyed  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  it  anr 
exists.  For  dovolution  may  be  either  to  extrosHM 
bodies  or  to  bodies  made  up  from  the  members  of  tb 
devolving  body  itself.  It  is  to  the  latter  procees  tfalC 
Unionists  mutjt  look  for  relieving  the  pressure  upon  tfai 
Imperial  Parliament, 

After  all,  the  business  of  Parliament  only  differs  from 
that  of  other  bodies  by  the  greater  range  and  importawe 
of  its  affairs.     This  difference  makes  it  not  less  but  mon 
necessary  that  the  sound  business  principles  which  esperi- 
ence  baa  approved  in  other  concerns  should  be  applied  to 
the  House  of   Commons.     The   first   of   these    principles 
is  the  division  of   labour   by  means   of   Committeea.    It 
is  by  a  large  adoption  of  this  principle  that  the  United 
States  Congress  is  enabled  to  despatch  a  great  amount  of 
work.     The  system  of  Committees  is  also  largely  omplojfd 
in  France ;  and  (to  take  a  signal  instance  nearer  home) 
it  is  the  secret  of  the  effective  despatch  of  business  hy  ihfi 
London  County  Council.     To  argue  the  case  for  the  prin* 
ciple  as  applicable  t'O  the  House  of  Commons  is  superfluousi 
for  it  ia  already  admitted.     The  question  is  whether  ihe 
present    congestion   of    business    does    not    suggest  Um 
desh'ability  of  a  great  extension  of  the  principle.    The 
objections  to  legislation  by  Committee  are  well  stateil  ly 
Mr  Bryce  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  on  *  The  Ameriaui 
Commonwealth '  (Chap,  XY),      Wc  may  admit  that  it  ii 
not  an  ideal  system  free  from  all  disadvantages,  but  cwr 
cont-ention    is   that   no   better    system   is   available.     It 
should  be  remarked  further  that  the  dissiniilanties  be- 
tween   the    English   and    the   Ameincan    parlianientftn^ 
systems  (which   Mr  Bryce  brings   out)  are  calculated  to 
I'eniove  from  u,  larger  use  of   Committees  in  the  Hou« 
of  Connaions  some  of  the  principal  objections  which  l» 
makes   to    Committees  of   Congress.     We  shall  proceed, 
therefofe,  to  formulate  our  suggestions. 

In  the  first  place,  Parliament,  as  we  have  seen*  exer- 
cises no  effective  control  over  the  estimates.  The  ideftl 
course  would  be,  we  admit,  that  such  control  should  be  exer- 
cised by  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  But,  as  a  uiattei 
of  fact,  it  is  not  exercised  ;  nor  has  Mr  Balfour's  schcm* 
of  allotting  a  fixed  number  of  days  to  Supply  sufficeil  W 
secure  the  desired  end.      Why,  then,  since  the  House  at 
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|e  is  inefficient  for  th^  purpqae^  should  not  the  eati- 
}B  be  referred  to  a  Committee  ?  This  suggestion  has 
I  authority  behind  it 

the  votee  should  be  sent,"  wrote  Mr  Chazuberloia  hi  18D0, 
toe  or  more  commit  tees,  and  tho  coaaideratioii  by  these 
titteea  should  be  substituted  for  the  committee  of  the 
e» 

fh«  Report  stage,  we  may  here  remark,  should  remain  j 
the  conaideration  of  the  estimates  at  thia  stage  by  the 
le  House  uhouldbe  confiued  to  the  votes  in  classes. 

theadTautage^  of  euchaplan/  eontlnued  Mr  Chamberlain, 
obWous,  There  is  no  reason  why  such  committees  iihould 
fcrtisan  any  moi*©  than  the  committee  on  public  accoiinta 
be  graud  comraitteee  have  been ;  and  they  would  be  able 
(ve  a  cai'eful  and  inatnictlve  attention  to  the  estimatefl 
Tvould  pi*obably  lead  to  many  improvementa  and 
Dmies,' 

fhe  suggestion  thus  made  by  Mr  Chamberlain  was 
ddered  in  18S0  by  a  strong  Select  Committee  on  Parlia- 
rtary  Procedure,  presided  over  by  the  then  Lord 
tington*  The  sugn^estion  wa«  not  included  in  its 
mmendationn,  for  its  opinion  on  the  point  wavered^ 
in  the  end  the  proposal  was  rejected.  The  principle 
■efeixing  the  estimates  to  the  Standing  Committees 
proposed  by  Su*  William  Harcourt  and  wa«  carried  by 
rteen  votes  to  thirteen.  But  when  a  substantive  clause 
H>dying  the  principle  was  brought  up  by  the  chairman, 
aa  lost  by  thirteen  votes  to  ten.  The  clause,  as  pro- 
)d  by  tho  present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  worth  citing; 

A  motion  may  be  made  in  the  House  that  the  Army,  Navy 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  or  any  portion  of  them,  shall  be 
rred  to  Standing  Committees ;  and  Resolutions  of  Standing 
unittees  on  snch  Esthuates  shall  have  the  same  effect  as 
olutions  of  the  Committee  of  Supply;  provided  that  the 
b  for  the  nuiiil>cr  of  men  for  the  Army  shall  always  be 
M-  by  the  Committeo  of  Supply/ 

^  clause,  with  its  important  proviso,  was  supported, 
i>ng  others,  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr  Courtney,  the 
i  Sir  John  Mowbray  and  Mr  Whitbread — four  men 
ering  in  political  opinions,  but  all  of  great  weight  in 
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questions    of   parliamentary   procedure.      The  continnBd 
experience  of   the  present  syst-em  since  1886  has  aM 
cogency  to    the   argnmenfcs  in   favour   of    the  suggeihi 
refonn.     The  failure  of  the  House  adequately  to  cowilir 
the  estimates  is  obvious ;  the  impossibility  of  obtaiiiiif 
any  better  resxUts  from  the  present  systern  was  poiiit4 
out  last  session  both  from  the  Ministerial  and  fromtU' 
Opposition  benches.*   The  reform  which  is  now  s' 
has  alrea-dy  been  advocated  by  leading^  member-v 
present    Government.      It    is    supported    by    inflncotiil^ 
members  of  the  Opposition.     Has  not  tli©   time  arrinJ  i 
for  embodying  it  in  the  rules  and  practice  «f  the  Hem*? 

The  esteblishment  of  Grand  Committees  for  purpose*  j 
of  legislation,  as  distinct  from  Supply,  has  on  the  wfaQte| 
been  justified  by  results.  If,  as  was  alleged  (and  «ib- 
tradlcted)  In  an  interesting  debate  last  session  (April  'ia^ 
the  Committees  have  been  badly  and  irreg^alarly  atteudei. 
it  is  because  they  have  not  had  enough,  or  sufHci^iitlf 
important,  ■work  to  do.  The  more  interesting  any  pieffl 
of  work  is  madei  the  more  zeal  is  forthcoming  to  dft  it 
During  last  session,  there  was  little  usefiU  w^ork  in  the  V")' 
of  legislation  to  be  done  anywhere.  The  tw^o  best  I>'^'* 
of  the  session — the  Factory  Bill  and  the  Children's  Liqt 
Bill — were  considered  in  Grand  Committees.  Bat  fori 
prehminary  dlscnssiont  they  would  not  have  become 
at  nil.  We  agree  with  Sir  Francis  Povrell,  who 
(April  2nd)  that  this  principle  of  delegation,  first  int 
duced  by  Mr  Gladstone,  should  now  be  carried  further. 

The  range  of  subjects  referred  to  Standing  Commitlees 
should    now   be  extended.     The  CommittBes    themsehvi 
should  be  increased  in  number.  There  should  be  a  Standing 
Committee  for  Education,  ae  well  as  the  Committee 
Committees  we  have  already  suggested  for  the  Estimat* 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why   Unionists   should  not 
further,  and  support  the  establishment  of  Stauding  Con 
mittees  for  Scottish,  Irish    and  (if  it  be  desired)  "Wi'ls 
business.    On  the  contrary,  there  is  good  reason  why  th? 
should.     Gladstonian  Home  Rule,  it  is  true,  may  be  dead\ 
but  it  is  by  no  means  impossiblot  if  the  pre&ent  \- 
of  Parliament  be  allowed  to  continue,  that  the  Ho- 


*  See,  especially^  the  speechos  of  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  o&d  Mr  E.  Bo^  . 

May  20th  and  August.  Ttb, 
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>veinent  may  gain  as  much  on  the  side  of  practicat 
Bdieney,  aa  it  has  lost  on  the  side  of  sentiment.     The 
siencyof  the  Imperial  Houeeof  Commons  to  do  all  that 
leoessary  for  Ireland  as  well  as  for  other  parts  of  the 
ited  Kingdom  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Unionist  position, 
essential    that  at  no  point  should  that  position  be 
lermined.     Ministers  would   do  well  to  consider  the 
lark^  made  by  an  Irish  Unionist,  Mr  T.  W.  RusBell,  last 
sion  {July  22nd),  wlien  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
present  position  of  public  business,  though  it  did  not 
ive  the  necessity  for  Home  Bule^  did  call  for  Buch  a 
jlution   of  the  work  of  Parliament  as  would  relieve 
House  of  the  intolerable  load  which  it  was  trying  in 

to  carry. 
The  direction  which  such  devolution  might  safely  take 
^ae  point^id  out  by  Mr  Bright  in  the  memorable  speech  in 
^Hich  he  sought  election  at  Birmingham,  no  longer  as  a 
arter  of  Mr  Gladstone,  but  as  an  opponent  of  Home 
Je.     Mr  Bright  had  been  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
ttee  on  wlioKe  recommendations  the  institution  of  Grand 
littees  Avas  founded.     It  was  in  that  direction  that 
I  looked  both  for  relieving  the  strain  on  Parliament  and 
giving  the   Irish   representatives  'a  more   direct  in- 
ice  on  Irish  legislation/     He  proposed  to  form  the 
ah  members  into  '  a  Committee  that  would  be  knowii  as 
Committee  on  Ireland  or  for  Ireland.'     To  this  Com- 
ittee  would  bo  referred  all  Irish  Bills,     On  returning  to 
House,  such  Bills  would  be  eonaidered  on  Report  :— 

'"When  a  Bill,'  continued  Mr  Bright, 'had  passed  through 
stage  of  Report,  it  would  go  immediately  to  the  thii^d 
ling ;  and  I  should  expect  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
es  a  Bill  that  had  gone  through  the  Iriah  Committfc'e  up- 
irs,  aud  m  the  stage  of  Repoi-t  had  gone  through  the  House, 
'1  probabiUty  would  have  a  very  excellent  chance  of  being 
[  a  third  time  and  of  going  forward.  ...  I  believe  that  if 
Irish  members  were  loyal  and  behaved  loyally,  the  whole 
Imment  would  be  mlliug  to  defer  to  a  very  large  extent  to 
tht'  opimony  of  the  Irish  Committee,  and  to  aceeptthe  measures 
.rbich  they  had  discussed  and  agreed  upon.'  • 

We  need  not   follow   Mr   Bright's  general   argument 
favour  of  his  proposal,  which,  in  some  respects^  goes 
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•  Speech  at  Birmlngliiniif  July  let,  1868. 
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ire  already  aHuded.    The  time  has  come  for  reverting 
JMr  Chamberlain's  origiual  suggestion  and  carrying  it 
,  more  fully.     The  essence  of  it  was  the  fixing  of  a  limit 
time   at  which   the    discussion   of   various   measures 
y-erally  should  cease : — 

'A  Committee  of  Rules  yhould  be  appointed,  similar  in  com- 
ition  to  the  Committee  of  Selection,  whose  fairnesa  a.ud  im- 
rtialUy  haa  never  yet  been  questioned.  Any  minister  or 
iber  in  charge  of  a  Bill  should  be  permitted,  at  any  stage 
ite  progress,  to  move  that  it  be  referi-ed  to  the  Committee 
Rules,  with  instructions  to  report  recommending  a  fixed 
nit  of  time  for  ita  pending  uud  aubsoquent  stages  ;  and  tlus 
Dtion^  aa  well  as  thi^t  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
aitteet  ijhould  be  decided  without  debate^  The  Committee 
Rules  woidd  act  under  general  instructions  to  take  into 
Bidemtiou  the  character  of  the  Bill,  the  nature  of  the 
ppositiou,  and  the  time  of  the  session ;  and  it  shotdd  be  com- 
Btent  for  them  to  report  in  any  case  that  in  their  opinion  it 
.  undesirable  to  fix  any  limit.'* 

A   time-limit  was  applied  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in 
B93,  and  Mr  Chamberlain  then  opposed  it.     Something 
^ttst  be  allowed  to  the  change  which  so  often,  in  our 
iperfect   human    nature,    steals    over    the    '  ins '   when 
ley  become  '  outs.'     But  the  inconsistency  of  which  Mr 
aamberlain  was  accused  was  more  apparent  than  real, 
lis  distinction  is  worth  dwelling  upon  for  a  moment  in 
ier   to  draw  out  the  essential  points  in  what  is  now 
Proposed.     The  adoption  of  a  time-limit  by  rule  of  the 
louse  is  one  thing;  its  proposal  ad  hoc  by  the  majority 
bf  the  day  was  another  thing.     For,  observe,  (1)  in  the 
se  of  the  Home  Kule  Bill,  the  fact  that  a  time-limit 
Fould  at  some  moment  be  employed  was  not  known  when 
"le  discussions  began.     The  object  of  the  present  sugges- 
ion  is  that  discussions  should  from  the  first  be  regulated 
by  the  fixing  of  a  time-limit  or  by  the  knowledge  that  it 
held  in  reserve.     (2)  Mr  Gladstone's  adoption  of  the 
fcimedimit  left  the  minority  at  the  mercy  of  the  majority, 
a,nd  was  a  special  device  for  forcing  through  a  special 
ncasure.     Our  suggestion  is   that  the  de\Hce  should   be 
tof  general  applicability,  and    that  each  application  to  a 
larticular  case  should  be  decided  by  an  impartial  tribunal, 

•  *  Nineteenth  Century/  Dec,  1890. 
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With  these  safeguards  the  plan,  which  should  be  ; 
able  to  debates  on  the  address,  would  restore  to  thel 
of  CoDiraoiig  its  governing  efficiency  "without  rol 
minority  of  legitimate  opportunities  for  discussion. 

In  connexion   with  the  establishment   of  time 
a  definite  apportionment  of  time  might  become 
between   private  members   and   the    Government 
present  system,  under  which  private  members  start ' 
a  considerable  allowance  of  time  which  is  then  bit  1 
filched  (aa  they  call   it)  from    them,  ia  unsatisfariai; 
every  respect.     A  better  pUm  would  be  to  limit 
members'  time  to  Wednesdays  from  the  Brst,  and  to] 
them  Wednesdays  intact  to  the  end. 

We  should  at  the  same  time  gladly  see  the  Spnksi 
placed  in  a  position  to  deal  more  stringently  with  irwl**l 
vancies  and  repetitions  in  debate;  and  there  would  be* I 
deep  sense  of  relief — in  all  quarters  outs^ide  the  HouaeiJ 
and  in  most  quarters  within  it — if  a  time-limit  were  fix«ll 
to  speeches.     The  ten-minutes  rule,  under  which  non-eou-l 
tentious   or  unimportant  bills  may  now  be   introduced,! 
would  be  too  rigorous  for  universal  application ;  but  itl 
is  time  that  a  blow  should  be  struck  at  the  superstition  i 
which   prevails   on   the   front   benches   that  length  and 
weight  are  sjTionyinoug,  and  that  oratorical  longueur  » 
essential    to   parliamentaiy   dignity.      Tlio    only    vray  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  Parliament  is  to  make  it  effieient  j 

For  this  purpose,  there  is  another  alteration  which  I 
common-sense  requires  in  the  procedure  of  the  Housotif  ^ 
Commons.  Suppose  a  man  made  it  a  rule  to  givf  "P 
writing  at  a  certain  time  of  the  nighty  and  then,  wheo 
that  time  arrived,  proceeded  to  tear  up  any  chapters  fee 
had  not  quite  finished  and  threw  them  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  He  would  certainly  be  thought  a  fool  f»r 
his  pains.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  way  in  which  tltf 
House  of  Commons  conducts  its  affairs.  At  the  end  of 
every  session,  members  of  Parliament  are  compelled  lo 
cast  away  their  unfinished  work  and  begin  again  in  titf 
following  February  (if  they  have  the  chance)  from  tli« 
very  beginning.  This  absurd  custom,  which  blind  ooa- 
servatism  alone  can  Justify,  is  simply  a  survival  from  tA* 
timev  centuries  ago,  whea  every  new  session  meant  a  ne» 
Parliament. 

In   the   cose   of  the   chief    Government  measurib  ^ 
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Asures,  of  a  seBBiou,  the  rule  is  not  often  fatal.  By 
k  or  by  crook  such  measures  are  forced  through ;  and 
very  fact,  that  thoy  must  be  passed  then  or  never» 
I  ais  a  spm\  But,  to  save  the  hirgei*  measure,  other 
I — minor  Government  bills  and  private  members*  bills 
it&  8acH6.ced,  and  all  the  time  and  labour  spent  upon 
oa  are  wasted.  Many  such  bills  of  a  secondary  order 
thus  postponed,  which  nevertheless  are  quite  as  much 
ited  as  those  whioh  make  more  stir.  The  dropping  of 
'ate  memben*'  bills  in  this  way  is  peculiarly  diftap- 
nting.  The  rule  should  be  that  bills  which  have  passed 
second  reading  in  one  yesaion  may,  if  not  passed 
ir^in,  be  suspended  and  resumed  in  the  ensuing  session 
the  same  point. 

This  reform  has  high  authority,  wide  experience,  and 
ne  precedent  even  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  support 
It  has  some  precedent,  for,  in  the  case  of  private  bills, 
promoters  are  allowed  to  suspend  thera  and  to  re- 
ae  them  in  the  next  session  at  the  stage  which  they 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  last.  Why  should  not  this 
vilege  be  extended  to  private  members  in  charge  of 
'lie  bills?  The  suggestion  has  often  been  made  by 
kminent  politicians — in  our  own  generation,  by  Lord 
isbury,  who  even  in  1869  referred  to  the  delays  caused 
the  congestion  in  Parliament  as  '  a  perfect  disgrace 
scandal/  More  recently  the  suggestion  was  made 
the  Select  Conunlttee  on  the  business  of  the  House, 
.ch  sat  in  1890  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr  (now 
rd)  GoHchen.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr  Gladstone  and 
William  Harcoiirt — chiefly  on  the  groimd  that  the 
»ption  of  the  proposed  new  procedure  might  encourage 
House  of  Lords  to  hang  up  House  of  Commons  bills 
m  one  session  to  another.  This  fear  seems  to  us 
wical ;  and  the  danger,  such  as  it  is,  could  easily 
guarded  against.  Mr  Gladstone's  amendment  against 
proposed  alteration  was  rejected  in  the  Committee 
eleven  votes  to  nine,  the  majority  including  the 
sent  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr  Balfour,  Mr  Chamberlain 
i  Sir  Edward  Clarke.  The  reform  was  cordially  ap- 
ved  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May  (Lord  Farn- 
ugh),  a  very  high  authority  on  such  a  question, 
ire  is  also  experience  in  favour  of  the  reform  in  many 
ign  parliftmentfl — in  France,  for  instance,  and  in  the 
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world.  ^00-282 — new  reading  pubUt", 
287— Mrs  H.  Ward.  2e9-^lit<'niU!re 
of  distrattion.  270— typical  writera. 
271. 

O. 

Oiupteda,  L.  F.  Vou,  'Dlti  von  Kroii- 
bejrg  uad  Ibr  HerrBuaitE/  A24,  notr. 


V. 

Paris,  dejith-i'ate  from  pulmonary 
tubL>rculo8is  in  the  poiital  Her^ife, 
289, 

Parker,  E.  H.,  "Cbma,  her  History. 
Diplomacy,  and  Comiueroe,'  315. 

F&rliameDt,  The  Paral^BiB  of,  noi 

— dif^illualons  of  priviLtL-  memb>.-i-s+ 
6(Jl-(WJ3— number  of  diviaions,  0113, 
626 — iegislation,  604— work  of  Vari- 
ous se^sMiona,  006 — Hailical  and  Con- 
Hervatlve  creeds,  fl07 — profjraninie 
of  the  Unionist  party,  in  ISOo  ;  11U8 
-"[nnoTations.  OCia,  621— procedure 
ftdopt*dt  610 — control  of  eatimatps, 
611.  n2S— economy,  612- Inemd- 
uncyof  the  House  of  Commona,  4)13, 
fllfl  —  reasons  lot  failure,  614  — 
limitation  of  hours,  616 — want  of 
method,  16. ^Education  Bill,  ■UI7 — 
Factory  Bill,  fll**— defecta  In  tlic 
system,  619 — increaaed  work  of  tlie 
House.  620— need  for  debate.  fi22— 
proposed  remcdiea,  fl23 — Bedisin- 
butioa,  ib.  —  Queatioufii,  634 — pri- 
vate bills,  625— power  to  pUtclosiUrt.', 
tt2fl — motions  for  adjournment,  (t^i? 
— devolution^  16, — BysLem  of  Ooua- 
mltteea,  Q2S — referring  eytfmatea 
to  Standing  Committees,  tt20 — vX 
t-enaion  of  subject's  and  uuiubei's, 
030 — Mr  Briglit's  propoftitl  of  (in 
Irish  Committee,  (131 — adoption  of 
a,  ttme-lmitt,  632-034 —  suspension 
of  bills,  634-636. 

Faton,  Captain  J.,  his  map  of  the 
number  of  beyls,  517. 

Perry,  A.  L.,  '  Principles  of  Politic;d 
Econojny,"  340. 

of  (he  DisfO/tf,  ih. — flret  actKoI 
records,. '>40—.>*prend,  tb. — epidemica 
in  England,  541-fl4:l  —  niorlality, 
641-543,  5(51— on  theContlntmt,  543 
— in  the  Baiit,  544 — nortbefa  shori'N 
of  the  Caspian,  B4i). 

^atiirf,  Sj/mpfoms  and  tHsaont- 
nntion.    546 — bftcUlus,    i6,— experi- 
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meata  on  cultures,  547 — iufeotfan, 
548— period  of  lutfncy  or  inauba- 
lion,  (6.— ayiuptoma,  i5*0— 'pneti- 
moDfc,"  550 —  ^Peatis  uilnor,'  ib. 
personal  contagion,  551-553— crans- 
mlssion  by  raUt.  553-557— fleas,  554 
—by  meaiui  of  fibips,  555. 

Recent  outbreak^,  557— ia  India, 
t6. — mahametri,  5oS — centres,  it. 
—In  China  and  Hong  Kong,  559 
— morta-Uty,  560 — dlai:overy  of  the 
bacillus,  5fll — outbreak  in  Bom- 
bay, 562 — Miindvi  qu^rte'T,  563— 
nombcp  of  deatha,  5t)4— of  f  Qgitlvea. 
ib.  —  BusceptlbUity  of  races  and 
DABtoBH  565— overcrowding,  oOQ— 
meftHurca  adopted,  567-569— sources 
of  introductiou,  569— la  Calcutta* 
570. 

Extension  of  Plague  st'ntx  1*06  ; 
57(>— ill  lSy7,  1808,  and  WtfO  ;  571  — 
In  1900  ;  S73— la  1901  ;  574. 

3'reaiincnt  and  Protertivs  Men- 
■tUrts,  574 — ii\jection  of  aerum,  iS75 
— Hjiflkiiie'a  method,  iK — geaeral 
rules,  57H^57i?— precautionB  agoinst 
importation,  578. 

Poet,  A  Welsli,  of  Ohauwr'B  Dny^ 

3tM3^poet8  of  tbe  sixth  century, 
atf7-a99— twelfth  and  tliirteenlh, 
399— fouTtflentli.  fllteenlh,  and  six- 
teenth centuric:*,  400— Dafydd  ap 
Gwilym,  401— love  of  natui-e,  401- 
40a.  407»  412- cJat^;  o(  hLt  birth.  403 
"Pttreata,  i6. — atcniard  lo  Ivor,  4041 
-—attachment  to  hi8  daughter,  ib. 
— wandcjrlQgB^  *0d — yhac^fwydd,  ib. 
— intimacy  with  birds,  4l)S— lines 
on  hit)  death,  ib. — odee  to  Morhidd, 
400— 'Little  HiiiiL'hbac:k,"  410— ode 
on  tbe  thunderstorm.  411 — cha- 
racter of  his  poetry,  412 — creed,  (5. 
—  uae,  of  figurative  language,  414. 

Pole,  The  South.  451— l>e)lef  In  a 
great  southern  contllitat,  452 — 
Qu«iro}j'  expiorattons,  it, — Coolc'a 
voyages,  453 — various  dtscoverlea. 
453,  455  — eipodttlons,  454  —  olj- 
ttKrvntiona  of  Rosa,  i&.— Challenger 
eipedilion,  456  —  deep-sea  sound- 
IngB,  467— evidence  of  continental 
laud,  45y— low  atmospheric  preji- 
Bure,  i6.— terapemturo,  450-401  — 
tee,  461— great  icc-bmrier,  403— 
rate  o(  motion  of  glaciers,  ib. — 
mIout,  4ft4— plants  and  inscctn,  4(J5 
— animals,  ib. — food,  468 — generati- 
i*ations,  407— magnetic  survey,  468 
— gmvitattou  burvuy,  409  ^  the 
Discovery,  470,  473—  the  Oauss, 
471-473. 


Portal,     Sir     G..      'My     ICakMi    U> 

Uganda.'  ^A. 
Foschioger's    tjiv    ot    th«  h^iwr 

l'^i~ederick.  extracis  ^xMa,]&,Ut 

3315,  33&.  Mi),  rmtr, 
Provencal    literature,   lt«  cbM 

liitlcs  474.    See  Troubadoon- 


R. 

Bodicols,  The  PMlosopbioal  M- 

inOuifncc  of  the  French  Kevotsuo. 
59~infldelfty.    60 — Influence  «rf  J. 
Bentham,  61 — developmem  p(  tto 
views,    6:i— dcAij-e    to   reftum  li» 
legal    system,     63  —  principk    ** , 
utility,    64— personality    of  J.  &« 
Mill,    66— Haj-tleiau    meupbysfoNl 
67,     77— political     ecimomy,    *.— 
3upporterBof  the  caaae,  68   alUrb 
on  Whig  policy.  OB^ediBe  pf  (^ 
party,   70— altetract    and   negiAin 
ctaraeterof  theirTlewn.  71— &Ilan? 
to  enlist  support  of  workinydia*^ 
Ti — expansion  of  J.  tf.  MiU's  it*"* 
74-77 — psychological  atomisiD.  77— J 
problem    of    etbica,    7S— tbeoiy  oa 
auc^ety,  79 — influeuce  of  re«A0ntSlt| 

Faikes,  T.,  his  journal,  17S. 

Raleigh,    Walter,     'MUton,'    106 

Rats,  tr&nsmlEsion  of  plague  l^r.aS. 

Ricardo,  his  <  Priikoiplee  of  FtiXiva^ 

Economy."     67— theoiy    of    viint 

:i5g. 

Rldgtiway,  W.,  his  artldis  in  lU 
'  Hellenic  Jotuiml/  2XH,  2S6,  tfT- 
'  Early  Age  of  Greece,"  227  ft  tm- 

Boumauille.  >!.,  '■  LI  Marsarid«tO,'u<l 
*Li  Souiijareliij/  4d3s.  4M— Dinar 
works.  41>3. 

Bouinanille,  Mdme.  '  Lou  Chm- 
broun,'  4«6, 

RojHsiu,  eonqueata  in  MancliarU,  lU- 


S. 

Sarolea,    M.,    on    the    cxpausixft  rf 
Scotland,  608, 

BcoUa&d,  Tha  Origina  of  U odan. 

otfl —  worku     on,     ib.  — CaiU 
Jucobltism,  58*^ — adTant. 
Union,  583 — oontrast   betv 
ginnii>g  and  end.  of  oenCory.  I 
agriculture,  585 — tree-planting  I  ^ 
— ftocial  life   of    Edinbur)^  iC-" 
meniberM  oJ  the  '  Select  Socie(j.'* 
—foundation  of  a  *  School  of  ^di»  j 
^OQ'b^i.'     &SB  —  poeCa,      5S4  -  GVl ' 
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'Moderate'  parly,  591— attempt  to 
esbaWliKh  b  '  clumsy  theocrooy,*  592- 
594— trade  of  Glasgow,  591-^9— 
£pl<icopis.li:iiii4    ami    Prefibyteriana, 

697— pairiotiBiii  o(  Bums  and Scott, 

&a&— politics^  jZi. 

ott,  W,  R.,    'FranclB  Hntehesnn/ 

388. 

.  Ftabertes.  The  Decay  of  our, 
H3  —  (letti'iorntloti  of  inshore 
grounrls,  ^i — Austral  [an  coloDies, 
(*S — eihauMion  ol  mjpply,  Sfl — A\s- 
tinctSon  between  round  and  fiat 
ash,  SI  —  demersal  and  pelagic 
^Mvnit  tfc-  —  advouatea  for  and 
a«iUut  refotm,  SO—various  ki&ds 
of  aet.  91 — mileage!,  92 — method  of 
netting,  ib. — trawlem,  93— chaises 
a^Ainit.  ifi-— mctbods  of  preven- 
tion, 04-By— re-atotking.  W— ex- 
periments in  Am^prlca,  100— sug- 
{Rflted  measures,  101. 

fSbaw,  W.  A.,  *A  Hifilory  of  the 
English  Church.'  X04. 

[SiMmAD,  Sir  W.,  his  work  In  cmsh- 
iiig  out  Thuggee^  507  ft  wqg. 

kSmUb,  Adam,  'Wealth  of  Nation*,* 

Jfimttb,  J.  H.,  'The  Troiihadours  at 
Home,"  47fl. 

|fiooiety  Croakere^  172 — Uie  Crown's 
j^ocla]  ijremgntlvc',  174 — efltabllah- 
meat  of  clubs,  175,  187— aoveltlflH  of 
atre«t  trafflc,  ib. — Buburbun  life,. 
17B— Reform  Act,  177— Almack's 
Clnb.  178— social  cbangea,  179— 
development  of  new  interests,  179- 
IS2 — flnt  mt^C'ting  of  The  British 
AasQcfatlon,  1S2  —  predLctiona  of 
Lmpendiiig  doom,  i^,— fuj^lon  be- 
tween rank  and  wsjjilth,  163 — 
journal  of  Speaker  DeniBon,  166 — 
Mm  S.  Wartlcy'a  uaio**,  18e— social 
life  of  the  two  )>artiea,  137^^th'er' 
Lngs,  188 — growing  codmopoUtan- 
LsiD  of  [joadon  Boclety,  189 — la* 
create  of  (expenditure,  ib,  —  of 
philanthropy,  IW, 

StAlner,  C.  L.,  'CromweD'H  Speechm,* 
104. 

Stephen,  L..  'The  English  UtUI- 
twrian.?/  54-57. 

Steven80u>  R  A.  M,,  '  Art  of  Veloa- 
quein.'  43!,  noU, 

T, 

TaTan.   A.,  '  Ixtve  and  Tears,'  4i88  — 

other  pocraa,  488-4H0. 
Thui^  or  Phausigars   of  India,  506. 

Srr  Murder. 


Troubadoure,  Tb©  Modern,  474— 
tonis  of  Provenjal  poete,  475 — Ma- 
tory  of  the  literaturo,  476-478— 
Jasmin,  ■178—*  Frau^ouneto,'  480 — 
foundation  of  the  Fellbrige,  481, 
48tJ— MiHtral'fi  'Ode  to  the  Latin 
Race/  ib.  —  designation  *  FeUbrc/ 
483  — 'Lon  Boull-AbalBSD,"  484— 
union  of  Miatml.  Mathtfiu  and 
Roumanllle,  485-  -anthologies,  ih. 
—works  of  early  Fellhres.  4s5— A, 
Daudet.  487-P.  Ar^ne.  «».— A. 
Taran,  ISB-Iftl— A.  Mathieu,  4P1- 
40»-^.  Roumanllle,  403-4M 
MdmeRoumiinillc.  19fl~F.  Miatnil, 
4tHi-4W"M.  Glrord,  408— F.  Gni*. 
4e*-S(Jl  —  prose  ]  iterature,  Sai  — 
writers,  ffli.—J.  B.  Gnut,  502—T. 
Aubanel,  502-5Clfi. 

TuberoUlosiB,  274— achievements  of 

the  laboratory,  270 — congress  in 
London,  277— proftreas  In  the  treat - 
ment  278— infectious  nature,  279— 
number  of  deaths,  2S0 — diminution 
from  Improved  sanitation,  281 — 
hereditary^  289  —  susceptibility  or 
immunUy  in  respect  of  Infections, 
ih. — defects  acquired,  2S4 — Inade- 
quocy  of  delincaLlOn,,  i6. — preval- 
ence of  tubercle  in  cattle,  880— 
siources  of  dlMsemlnatlon,  287— 
spitting,  288 — MjmpulMjry  notifica- 
tion, 280  —  sanatorium  treatment, 
290,    21>l— open-air.     f&.  —  climate, 

aai. 

Uganda  Protectomte.  17.     See  Negro 

Nil  eland. 
XTtiHtajlanUni,  Its  philosophical  prln^ 

ciplefi,  £8.    Bee  Radicals. 


Verily,    A.    W.,    •MIltoD^a    Poems,' 
108. 

W, 

Wales.    Set  Poet. 

Walker,    H.,    '  Three   CeDtttrlee   of 

Scottish  Literature/  689. 
Ward,  Mrs    M,,    popularity    of  her 

works,  ^2.  2e«. 
Watson,     Sir    T..     his    lecture    on 

phthisis,  27B, 
Wbattdy,    Richard.    Archbishop    of 

Dublin,  '  Introductory  Lectures  on 

Political  Economy,'  351  rt  s^«4Ci. 
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